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INTRODUCTORY    LECTURES. 


LECTURE  1. 

ON  THE  USE  OF   TEXT-BOOKS   IN  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 


THE    PRAYER. 

Heatenly  Father,  by  Thy  preserving  hand  Thou  hast  ushered  us  into 
the  labors  of  another  week.  Do  Thou  give  support  and  strength  for  the 
execution  of  them.  In  every  good  work  may  we  be  enabled  to  consult  our 
own  souls ;  and  may  the  wisdom  from  above  preside  over  all  our  delibera- 
tions and  all  our  doings.  May  they  who  are  here  present  hold  it  no  light 
work  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  grant 
that  the  fatigues  of  study  may  be  lightened  to  them  all,  both  by  the  com- 
placency of  an  approving  conscience,  and  by  the  charm  which  Thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  annex  to  the  exercise  of  all  our  faculties. 

Theology  is  by  far  the  most  voluminous  of  all  the  sciences.  There 
is  none  that  comes  nearly  up  to  it  in  the  amount,  or,  in  what  may  be 
termed,  the  dimensions  of  its  authorship.  But  i(  were  not  saying 
much  for  the  glory  of  sacred  literature  merely  to  say  that  it  had 
attained  the  bulk  of  a  colossus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  colossus  of  most 
precious  and  solid  materials,  brought  together  by  the  multiplied  efforts 
of  a  most  prodigious  industry,  and  elaborated  into  form  by  the  skill  of 
many  thousand  intellects,  some  of  which  equal,  both  in  power  and  in 
achievement,  the  most  gigantic  of  those  spirits  that  ever  signalized 
themselves  in  any  of  the  walks  of  philosophic  investigation. 

When  one  not  extensively  conversant  in  the  erudition  of  the  science, 
sets  himself  down  to  the  work  of  composition  on  any  of  its  topics,  he 
is  apt  to  delude  himself  with  the  imagination  that  by  his  creative  power 
he  is  giving  birth  to  novelties ;  and  yet,  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, there  will  be  found  a  much  fuller  exhibition  of  his  very 
thoughts  and  arguments  by  authors  who  have  gone  before  him.     The 
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truth  is,  that  ah-eady  every  departnieDt  of  this  multifarious  theme  is 
marvelously  filled  up,  and  scarcely  a  question  can  be  started  which 
has  not  been  met  in  one  way  or  other  by  powerful  and  original  thinkers 
of  former  days.  It  is  a  mistake,  that  when  the  human  mind  was  set 
at  liberty  about  three  centuries  ago,  they  were  the  sciences  which 
experienced  the  chief  effect  of  the  sudden  emancipation.  The  con- 
sequent force  and  freedom  and  exuberance  of  intellect  thus  set  at 
large,  flowed  over,  in  fact,  on  every  walk  of  speculation,  and  theology 
had  its  full  share  in  this  enlargement — the  vast  and  varied  lore  which 
belongs  to  it  having  been  most  laboriously  traversed,  and  many  of  its 
most  arduous  difficulties  having,  on  the  whole,  been  successfully 
grappled  with.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  a  paper  on  the  Dra- 
matic Writings  of  Ford,*  we  have  an  admirable  sketch,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  of  the  intellectual  activity  and  power  which  bi'oke 
forth  through  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  the  very  char- 
acteristics of  vigor  and  independence  and  prodigious  industry  which 
he  ascribes  there  to  the  philosophers  of  England,  were  also  abundantly 
realized  by  the  divines  of  England,  from  whose  hands  an  ample  and 
well-stored  treasury  of  things  new  and  old  has  been  bequeathed  to 
succeeding  generations. 

Now,  the  question  is,  How  shall  we  make  best  and  fullest  convey- 
ance of  the  lessons  of  this  science  to  the  students  of  a  theological 
school  ?  .  One  method  is  for  the  professor  to  describe  the  whole  mighty 
series  of  topics  in  written  compositions  of  his  own,  and,  by  the  de- 
livery of  these,  to  acquit  himself  of  his  task.  In  other  words,  ere  he 
.shall  proceed  to  teach  the  science,  he  must  have  produced  a  treatise 
upon  it,  or  rather,  a  succession  of  treatises  on  the  different  parts  or 
subjects  of  this  vast  and  varied  scholarship.  Upon  this  system  his 
part  is  to  read,  and  yours  is  to  listen  to  his  reading  of  these  treatises  ; 
and  whatever  during  the  process  may  have  been  apprehended  by  your 
understanding,  or  may  have  gained  your  conviction,  or  may  have  ad- 
hered to  your  memory,  that  is  the  instruction  which  he  has  given, 
and  that  is  the  insti'uction  which  you  have  received.  The  essential 
peculiarity  of  this  method  lies  neither  in  the  substance  of  the  doctrine 
nor  in  the  order  of  it,  both  of  which  may  be  alike  unexceptionable 
under  different  methods  ;  but  it  lies  in  its  coming  to  you  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  written  language.  Every  sentence  and  every 
paragraph  must  be  framed  by  himself;  and  though  on  many  a  given 
topic  of  his  extended  lectureship  some  gifted  reasoner  or  expounder 
of  former  days  may  have  left  behind  him  the  standard  and  the  classic 
model,  which  distances  all  imitation,  and  makes  superiority  hopeless 
if  not  impossible,  still  the  professor  is  expected  to  try  his  own  hand 
upon  it,  and  so  to  thrust  as  it  were  the  dim  transparency  of  his  own 
shaded  and  imperfect  lucubrations  between  the  mind  of  his  disciples 
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and  all  that  purer  and  more  penetrating  light  which  might  else  have 
directly  beamed  upon  them  from  the  wisdom  and  the  genius  of  past 
ages. 

Now,  to  warrant  such  a  universal  engrossment  as  thjs  by  the  pro- 
fessor, to  make  it  indispensable  that  every  theme  and  every  argument 
of  his  course,  however  well  they  may  have  already  been  propounded 
by  one  or  other  of  the  great  masters  in  theology,  shall  not  be  brought 
into  contact  with  your  understanding  till  they  have  been  recast  in  the 
mold  of  his  conceptions,  and  transmuted  into  his  phraseology — to 
expect,  that  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  science, 
he  must  be  ever  speaking  to  you  in  propria,  persona,  instead  of  guid- 
ing you  to  those  oracles  whence  the  best  possible  deliverance  hath 
already  been  set  forth,  or  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any 
which  the  great  majority  of  living  instructors  can  substitute  in  its 
place — why,  he  would  need  to  be  a  man  who,  by  the  strength  of  his 
single  arm,  could  do  the  accumulated  work  of  many  ages,  and  do  each 
portion  of  it,  too,  in  higher  style  than  all  and  every  of  the  separate 
authors  who  have  gone  before  him.  Such  an  extraordinary  personage 
as  this,  who  could  condense  within  his  own  little  day  the  labor  of  cen- 
turies, and,  by  the  superior  force  of  his  demonstrations,  displace  from 
the  office  of  your  immediate  instructors  all  his  predecessors  in  theology 
— such  a  one  may  aspire  to  the  formation  of  a  universal  system,  and 
make  it  the  sole  instrument  of  your  tuition  in  his  class-room  ;  but  you 
will  suffer,  and  by  the  excess,  too,  of  his  supererogation,  unless  he 
can  reason  more  sagaciously  than  Butler,  and  push  more  deeply  into 
the  mysteries  of  our  nature  than  Edwards,  and  deliver  the  precepts 
of  Bible  criticism  with  more  clearness  and  cogency  than  Campbell, 
and  make  more  lucid  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  evidences  both 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion  than  Paley,  and  systematize  the  doc- 
ti-ines  of  our  faith  with  more  orderly  arrangement,  or  pour  forth  upon 
them  a  greater  fullness  of  illustration  and  argument  than  Calvin,  or 
Turretin,  or  Pearson,  or  Burnet,  or  Hill ;  and  lastly,  on  the  moment- 
ous theme  of  your  practical  and  professional  duties,  more  solemnly 
impress  the  conscience,  and  speak  with  a  more  awakening  energy 
than  Richard  Baxter.  To  supersede  these  men,  or  rather  to  super- 
sede their  writings  by  his  writings,  he  should  be  able  to  unite  the 
characteristics  of  all,  and  to  excel  them  all,  and  so  to  radiate  forth 
upon  you  with  a  brightness  and  a  power  surpassing  the  concentrated 
force  of  all  the  luminaries  who  have  yet  made  their  appearance  in 
the  world. 

Be  assured  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  ordering  this  matter, 
whether  for  the  object  of  seasoning  your  minds  with  the  sound  and 
right  spirit,  or  supplying  them  with  the  solid  informations  of  theology. 
Let  us  take,  for  an  example,  Butler's  Analogy  of  Natuial  and  Re- 
vealed Religion.  I  might  transfer  the  whole  substance  and  argument 
of  this  masterly  composition  into  lectures  of  my  own,  and  so  discharge 
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the  main  contents  of  the  volume  upon  you,  after  they  have  been  made 
to  undergo  this  elaborate  process  of  distillation.  But  I  speak  both 
the  convictions  of  my  reason  and  the  findings  of  my  professional  ex- 
perience, when  I  tell  you  of  a  more  excellent  way — a  way  by  which, 
I  am  quite  sure,  that  I  could  make  a  far  more  effectual  lodgment  in 
your  understanding  of  all  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  Butler.  I 
would  conduct  you  immediately  to  himself;  I  would  bid  you  draw  at 
once,  and  with  your  own  hands,  from  the  fountain-head  ;  I  would 
have  3'OU  read,  in  successive  passages,  the  work  ;  and  the  course 
should  be  practically  carried  forward  on  the  strength  of  these  read- 
ings and  of  my  examinations.  The  book  while  it  lasts  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  daily,  and,  1  trust  you  will  find  it,  of  a  delightful  and  animating 
converse  between  us.  It  will  be  your  part  to  make  the  intelligent  and 
attentive  perusal;  it  will  be  my  part  to  try  your  intelligence,  and  that 
by  means  of  a  questionary  process  ;  to  help  on  your  conceptions  of 
the  author,  if  I  find  them  deficient  either  in  fullness  or  accuracy  ;  and 
so  to  cause  that  the  whole  wisdom  of  Butler  shall  be  heard  in  the 
midst  of  us,  whether  in  sounds  of  extemporaneous  utterance  from  me 
or  from  yourselves.  He  for  a  time,  in  fact,  will  be  in  possession  of 
this  chair.  The  light  that  shines  from  it  will,  mainly  speaking,  be  by 
a  primaiy  radiance  from  him,  though  tinged,  and  occasionally  luodified, 
by  a  secondary  reflection  from  its  living  occupier.  Still  the  chief 
business  of  the  expounder  will  be  to  bring  out  to  view  the  life  and 
luster  of  his  great  original  ;  and  I  repeat  that  the  joint  impression 
made  upon  you  by  the  direct  radiance  which  cometh  from  the  one, 
when  mixed  with  the  reflection  that  cometh  from  the  other,  will  be 
tenfold  more  complete  and  durable  than  can  possibly  be  effected  either 
by  the  solitary  readings  of  the  closet,  or  by  the  unaccompanied  lec- 
tures of  the  class-i'oom. 

But  you  are  not  to  conceive  that  we  purpose  a  slavish  adherence  to 
Butler,  or  indeed  to  the  doctrines  of  any  text-book.  By  means  of 
text-books,  we  are  persuaded  that  we  shall  not  merely  save  ourselves 
a  prodigious  waste  of  most  unnecessaiy  and  misplaced  labor,  but  that 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  guide  you  over  a  far  more  extended  course  of 
theological  study,  and  through  a  richer  variety  of  theological  lessons. 
Yet  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  indispensable  that  all  the  text-books,  over 
which  we  propose  to  carry  you  as  over  so  many  successive  ground- 
works of  the  course,  shall  in  themselves  be  absolutely  faultless.  They 
may  suggest  the  topics,  but  in  no  instance  shall  they  control  the  judg- 
ment that  we  may  entertain  of  them.  We  may  have  at  one  time  to 
dissipate  the  obscurities  of  our  author ;  we  may  at  another  have  to 
rectify  his  errors.  We  may  have  to  add  :  we  may  have  to  illustrate  ; 
above  all,  we  may  have  to  confront  him  with  other  authors,  and  direct 
you  to  such  readings  at  home  as  might  tally  with  the  current  lessons 
of  the  class-room,  and  so  extend  and  complete  your  scholai'ship  in  the 
departments  through  which  you  are  passing.     I  should  be  greatly  dis- 
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appointed,  if  after  having  thus  traversed  any  standard  w^ork  in  theology, 
you  could  only  state  it,  as  the  whole  amount  of  your  acquisition,  that 
you  had  mastered  the  book.  I  want  you  to  master  the  subject  of  the 
book.  The  book  I  regard  but  as  a  nucleus  for  all  that  instruction 
which  may  be  naturally  or  pertinently  grafted  thereupon.  You  there- 
fore greatly  mistake  it,  if  you  think  that  this  is  a  device  for  supersed- 
ing the  energy  of  your  living  instructor.  He  is,  or  he  ought  to  be, 
alert  and  awake  throughout  the  entire  process.  He  may,  in  fact,  be 
as  much  on  the  foreground  as  your  teacher,  in  this  work  of  conver- 
sational exposition  as  in  the  work  of  a  formal  and  elaborate  lecture- 
ship :  and  though  he  does  move  in  the  stream  of  another's  argument, 
yet  it  is  argument  mixed  and  amalgamated  with  his  own  running  com- 
mentary. He  might  throw  the  full  force  of  his  mind  into  it;  and  it 
is  the  light  of  a  presiding  intellect  from  him  that  should  direct  and 
vivify  the  whole. 

Be  assured,  whether  we  present  you  with  the  whole  analysis  of 
such  a  process  or  not,  that  its  benefits  are  incalculable.  By  a  series 
of  the  best  selected  authors,  you  secure  for  the  class-room  the  sound- 
est and  the  wisest  lessons  in  theology  ;  and  at  the  same  time  these 
lessons  urged  home  upon  you  with  all  that  power  of  excitement  which 
somehow  or  other  lies  in  the  living  voice  of  an  expounder.  His  ad- 
dress on  the  various  topics  of  the  course  you  will  not  find  to  be  less 
impressive  that  it  consists  of  a  spoken  conference  with  yourselves, 
instead  of  a  written  soliloquy  which  he  reads  in  your  hearing.  And 
remember  that  you  bear  a  part  in  the  conference  ;  that  you  will  have 
to  prepare  for  it:  that  a  stimulus  is  thereby  obtained  not  merely  to 
your  attention  here,  but  to  your  constant  work  and  study  out  of  doors. 
And  in  proportion  to  your  attention  in  the  closet,  will  you  be  able  to 
signalize  yourselves  by  your  appearance  in  the  class-room  ;  and  when 
daily  put  upon  your  own  resources,  both  for  thought  and  expression 
here,  you  will  be  led  to  the  daily  habit  of  pondering  at  home  the  sub- 
jects of  tuition.  On  the  other,  which  is  still  the  more  common  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  reciprocation  of  mind  between  the  teacher  and  the 
taught.  There  may  be  action,  but  there  is  no  reaction  ;  and  the  first 
is  in  danger  of  languishing  under  the  want  of  that  aliment  and  anima- 
tion which  the  second  so  abundantly  affords  it.  I  esteem  very  highly 
this  colloquial  method  of  instruction,  when  the  teacher  comes  among 
you  with  no  other  preparation  than  the  preparation  of  thoughts,  and 
is  left  to  ffounder  as  he  may  for  those  words  by  which  he  might 
clearly  and  expressively  convey  them — when  he  has  to  cast  about  for 
phraseology  ;  and  if  he  find  by  examination  that  he  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained the  sympathy  of  your  intelligence,  he  restates  and  reillustrates, 
and  desists  not  from  the  repetition  of  his  attempts  till  ho  has  cai-ried 
the  understanding  of  at  least  the  ablest  of  his  auditory  :  when,  with 
thorough  premeditation  of  the  truths,  but  without  any  premeditation 
of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  to  be  couched  and  conveyed  to  you, 
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he  fearlessly  trusts  himself  to  the  language  of  the  moment ;  and  so 
the  meaning  that  is  within  has  to  struggle  for  utterance  till  it  finds  an 
effectual  discharge,  and  has  made  full  deposition  of  itself  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  his  hearers.  It  may  appear  odd,  but  I  think  1  am  quite 
i-ight  when  I  say,  that  granting  the  speaker  to  have  the  whole  sense 
and  substance  of  the  thing  in  his  head,  the  impression  of  the  sense  is 
often  enhanced  by  the  very  difficulties  which  are  felt  in  the  articulate 
conveyance  of  it,  by  the  very  strength  of  those  impediments  through 
which  it  has  to  force  its  way.  The  natural  signs  are  often  found,  in 
these  circumstances,  to  repair  the  defects  of  the  arbitrary.  The  eye, 
and  the  emphasis,  and  the  w^hole  action  of  the  speaker,  are  pressed 
into  the  service  of  this  laboring  communication,  and  these,  as  be- 
speaking a  mental  activity  on  his  part,  in  general  beget  a  sympathetic 
activity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  around  him.  It  is  in  these 
various  ways  that  the  extemporaneous  converse  of  a  professor  has 
often  awakened  a  busier  play  of  intellect  than  the  delivery  of  any 
more  formal  and  elaborate  preparations.  It  may  not  be  the  way  to 
set  off  himself,  but  it  is  the  way  to  give  powerful  and  perpetual  impulse 
to  his  students,  and  to  speed  onward  the  great  object  of  their  practical 
education. 

I  would  not  speak  of  this  matter  so  confidently,  did  I  not  feel  that 
I  was  speaking  experimentally.  According  to  my  views  of  the  science, 
there  is  none  so  destitute  of  unexceptionable  text-books  as  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  I  therefore  taught  it  by  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  writ- 
ten lectures.  The  same  obsen^ation  does  not  apply  to  political  economy, 
wiiere  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  book  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  presents  at 
least  all  the  topics  of  the  science,  however  short  he  may  yet  have 
come  of  having  fully  ascertained  or  conclusively  established  all  the 
docti-ines  of  it.  I  accordingly  adopted  it  as  the  ground-work,  not  for  a 
series  of  lectures,  but  for  a  series  of  conversations,  reserving  to  myself, 
of  course,  the  liberty  of  rectifying,  or  i-efuting,  or  further  vindicating 
and  illustrating,  just  as  I  felt  it  to  be  necessary.  I  can  positively 
vouch  for  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  latter  method  for  the  higher 
zest  and  interest  of  the  students,  and,  above  all,  for  their  surer  ad- 
vancement, and  more  solid  proficiency  in  the  lessons  of  the  course. 
Now,  to  be  neither  one  of  the  exact  nor  one  of  the  physical  sciences, 
there  is  none  better  furnished  than  theology  is  with  the  best  and  most 
desirable  text-books ;  insomuch  that,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
these,  a  pathway  might  be  consti-ucted  which  shall  lead  from  the  first 
elements  to  the  most  sublime  and  arduous  speculations.  A  conversa- 
tional course  is  just  the  holding  of  a  continued  parley  between  the 
professor  and  the  students  along  this  pathway,  and  is  in  fact  the  joint 
result  of  his  views  and  of  youi-  preparations.  The  lights  which  can 
not  fail  to  be  struck  out  between  the  professor  and  the  students  under 
such  a  process — the  adjustment  of  his  different  explanations  to  your 
different  habitudes  of  thought  or  states  of  intelligence — the  facility 
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wherewith  h©  can  accommodate  his  instructions  to  the  subject-mind 
upon  which  he  is  operating — and  also  the  facility  wherewith  he  can 
ascertain  the  effect  of  those  iastructions — these  are  benefits  wholly 
unattainable  under  the  tuition  of  a  mere  lectureship ;  and  they  alto- 
gether compose  what  appears  to  me  a  resistless  argument  in  behalf 
of  that  way  for  which  I  am  now  contending — the  way,  I  am  persuaded, 
of  making  the  best  scholars  in  every  department  of  academic  educa- 
tion, the  best  moralists,  the  best  economists,  the  best  theologians. 

But  is  he  never,  it  may  be  asked — is  he  never  to  radiate  upon  his 
students  with  any  original  light  of  his  own  ?  Is  he  to  act  at  all  times 
in  the  capacity  of  a  reflector  only,  or  as  an  humble  interpreter  of  the 
views,  a  mere  copyist  of  the  arrangements  of  others  ?  Are  we  to 
understand,  more  especially,  that  there  is  to  be  an  entire  abolition  of 
that  ancient  method  of  lecturing  by  w^hich  the  Scottish  universities 
have  been  so  long  and  so  honorably  distinguished  ?  for  it  is  to  this 
that  Scottish  literature  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  highest  authorship. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  best  works  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  land  of  intellect  were  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  class-room,  and  found  at  length  their  way  through  this  medium  to 
the  press.  And,  besides,  can  it  be  aflSrmed  of  any  of  the  sciences  that 
they  are  stationary  ?  and,  although  the  subject-matter  of  theology  is 
unalterably  fixed  by  that  authority  which  dictated  the  volumes  of  in- 
spiration, and  which  hath  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  man  who  shall  add 
thereunto,  yet  is  there  not  a  constant  necessity  for  accommodating 
both  the  vindication  of  this  authority  and  the  illusti'ation  of  this  sub- 
ject-matter to  the  ever-varying  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  times  ? 
Grant  the  doctrine  to  be  immutable,  this  is  only  saying  that  there  can 
be  no  change  in  the  substance  of  it ;  yet,  with  the  ever-shifting  phrase- 
ology of  our  current  literature,  there  may  be  an  infinity  of  changes  in 
the  expression  of  it.  Besides,  as  truth,  though  at  all  times  one  and 
inflexibly  the  same,  can  be  translated  into  every  language,  and  even 
into  every  dialect  of  the  same  language,  from  that  which  will  convey 
it  best  to  the  homely  peasant,  to  that  which  will  recommend  it  best  to 
the  cultured  and  lofty  academic ;  so  also  may  it  be  turned  into  multi- 
farious, or  rather  into  endless  diversities  of  apphcation.  On  this  last 
ground,  indeed,  theology  may  be  regarded  to  be  as  inexhaustible  as 
any  other  of  the  sciences  ;  and  if  there  be  room,  it  may  well  be  urged 
— if  there  be  room  in  theology  for  new  authorship  from  year  to  year, 
is  there  not  also  room  from  one  generation  to  another  for  a  new  lec- 
tureship in  the  theological  chair  ?  On  these  various  considerations, 
and  without  our  having  adverted  to  the  new  lights  which  philology,  and 
history,  and  travel,  and  the  gradual  developments  of  prophecy,  are  ever 
casting  on  the  subject-matter  of  inspiration,  is  not  theology  as  much  a 
progressive  and  accumulating  science  as  any  other  which  can  be 
named  in  the  encyclopaedia  of  human  learning  ?  And  does  not  that 
professor,  therefore,  lay  a  freezing  arrest  on  the  growth  and  aug- 
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mentation  of  a  naturally  growing  and  augmenting  subject,  who  but 
follows,  without  deviation,  in  the  track  of  his  predecessors,  or  but 
carries  his  disciples,  year  after  year,  through  the  same  unvarying 
round  of  antiquated  text-books? 

There  is  much  of  force  and  justness  in  these  interrogations  ;  and  we 
shall  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  reply,  that  most  of  the  objects  which 
have  now  been  specified  might  be  provided  for  in  the  extemporaneous 
or  questionary  course.  We  fully  admit  that  in  theology,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  other  sciences,  there  is  indefinite  room  for  novelties  both  of 
thought  and  illustration  ;  and  when  the  most  important  of  these  ai*e  to 
be  propounded,  our  own  preference  most  assuredly  is  for  the  utmost 
efifbrts  both  of  elaborate  thought,  and  if  not  of  elaborate,  at  least  of  choice 
and  well-weighed  phraseology  in  the  preparation  of  them  ;  in  other 
words,  while  I  would  have  the  professor  to  expound  colloquially  all 
that  is  best  in  the  existent  literature  of  liis  profession,  I  would  have  him 
to  put  forth  all  originalities  of  his  own  through  the  medium  of  written 
lectures,  whether  these  originalities  should  lie  in  the  argument,  or 
in  the  mode  of  putting  the  argument.  I  would  have  him  always  to 
write,  whenever  there  is  a  chance  or  a  likelihood  of  his  writing  dif- 
ferently, and  at  the  same  time  better  in  some  one  respect  or  other 
from  aught  that  has  been  ah'eadj'  written ;  and  though  not  better  in 
substance,  yet  better  in  arrangement,  or  in  style,  or  in  the  property  of 
adaptation  to  the  spirit  and  the  habitudes  of  our  most  recent  literature. 
If  there  be  any  topic,  in  fact,  on  which  a  book  would  be  pertinent, 
and  called  for,  and  acceptable  to  the  public,  that  is  the  topic  on  which 
a  series  of  lectures  would  be  alike  pertinent,  and  should  be  alike 
acceptable  to  a  class.  Let  the  professor  then  have  any  favorite  walk 
in  theology — let  him  have  the  feeling  of  certain  defects  or  desiderata 
in  any  of  the  parts  of  its  widely  extended  literature — let  him  have  the 
confidence  in  himself  that  on  these  he  could  bestow  either  a  more  con- 
clusive reasoning  or  a  more  vivid  and  eflfective  illustration  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  of  our  standard  and  accessible  works — and  then  I 
should  say  that  his  very  highest  eftbrt  of  composition  upon  these 
would  not  be  an  idle  and  unproductive  expenditure.  It  is  truly  to 
concentrate  the  force  and  quality  of  this  composition  that  I  would 
relieve  him  from  the  composition  of  an  entii'e  system.  It  is  for  the 
precise  object  of  insuring  his  contributions  to  theological  literature  that 
I  would  not  have  him  to  difthse  and  so  attenuate  himself  by  toiling  at 
the  work  of  authorship  over  the  whole  round  of  theology.  It  may  be 
a  misdirection,  and  so  a  waste  of  energy,  to  strive  at  doing  better  what 
Butler  and  Paley  have  done  so  well :  and  therefore  I  should  like  hira 
to  give  this  energy  unbroken  and  unexhausted  to  some  independent 
product  of  his  own.  When  engaged  with  the  lessons  of  his  text- 
books, he  reflects  in  conversation  upon  his  students  the  light  of  others. 
Any  original  lessons  of  his  own  he  may  give  in  writing.  In  this  way 
you  will  have  more  of  them,  and  I  may  add  also,  you  will  have  more 
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of  him.  It  is  a  far  more  strenuous,  because  more  of  what  may  be 
called  a  creative  exercise  to  write  than  to  talk.  He  ought  not  to  incur 
the  tatigue  of  this  creative  process  with  any  topic  on  which  he  has 
been  already  superseded  by  the  hopeless,  the  unattainable  excellence 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  But  when  he  can  really  add,  or 
really  ameliorate,  let  him  put  forth  all  his  strength  upon  lectures, 
even  to  exhaustion.  You  have  thus  a  twofold  advantage.  In  the 
questionary,  which  I  would  further  call  the  regular  course,  you  are 
placed  under  the  tutorage  of  the  best  authors  in  theology  ;  a*nd  parallel 
to  this,  you  have  the  best  efforts  of  your  living  instructor  concentrated 
in  supplementary  or  episodical  lectures  of  his  own. 

We  are  persuaded  that  with  this  treatment  of  the  business  of  a  class, 
there  would  have  been  a  far  brighter  emanation  of  theological  literature 
from  the  colleges  of  Scotland.  You  can  understand  how  it  should 
have  been  more  precious  in  quality — 1  believe  it  might  have  been  also 
more  copious  in  the  amount  of  it.  We  can  expect  no  original  contri- 
butions from  the  men  who  have  worn  themselves  out  by  the  drudgery 
of  their  immense  and  ponderous  compilations  :  they  feel  no  warrant 
for  their  authorship,  when  they  feel  they  have  been  outdone  by  some 
men  in  all  things.  It  might  not  have  been  so,  had  they  only  spared 
themselves  for  the  effort  of  outdoing  all  men  in  some  things.  They 
might  thus  have  acquitted  themselves  of  a  double  function.  They 
might,  by  means  of  their  conversational  course,  have  soundly  and 
thoroughly  taught  the  existing  lessons  of  theology  ;  they  might,  by 
means  of  their  own  subsidiary  lectures,  have  pushed  forward  the 
limits  of  the  science. 

There  is  doubtless  one  very  precious  contribution  which  might  be 
made  by  a  professor  who  gi'apples,  and  that  not  in  the  way  of  practical 
teaching,  but  in  the  way  of  literary  execution,  with  the  whole  system. 
He  might  construct  not  merely  a  syllabus,  but  a  syllabus  more  or  less 
expanded,  of  a  theological  course.  This  has  been  ably  done  by  Dr. 
Hill,  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  had  the  faculty  beyond  most  men  of  com- 
prehensive and  luminous  ari'angement.  We  shall  have  occasion,  at  a 
posterior  stage  of  our  course,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  important  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  theology  ;  and  we  shall  only  remark  at 
pi'esent  that  such  a  valuable  offering  as  he  has  made  to  the  science 
came  from  him  more  naturally  at  the  termination  than  at  the  outset 
of  his  professional  career.  Other  corapends,  in  virtue  of  the  yearly 
accessions  which  are  made  to  sacred  learning,  may  at  length  be  called 
for;  but  they  who  have  not  only  described  a  lengthened  course  of 
study,  but  have  had  a  lengthened  course  of  experience  in  teaching, 
are  best  qualified  to  frame  them.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  can  recommend 
a  more  complete  manual  of  Divinity  than  the  one  I  have  now  adverted 
to,  of  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  pride, 
as  having  issued  from  my  own  native  university,  and  as  being  executed 
by  the  hand  of  my  first  master  in  the  science.    While  engaged  in  the 
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preparations  to  which  I  am  now  called,  I  have  repeatedly  occasion  to 
consult  him  ;  and  it  is  not  without  feeling  that  I  open  the  identical 
copy  of  his  heads  of  lectures  marked  over  with  my  short-hand  notes, 
and  used  by  me  when  his  student  thirty  years  ago;  or  that  when 
reading  the  lectures  themselves,  I  can  associate  with  so  many  of  its 
passages  the  raemoiy  of  a  voice  now  hushed  to  silence,  and  that  has 
passed  away  with  all  the  living  society  and  then  busy  interests  of  an 
older  generation. 

In  conformity  with  these  general  views  on  the  subject  of  your  tui- 
tion in  theology,  I  now  proceed  to  announce  the  aiTangements  of  the 
present  winter;  and  I  shall  forbear  any  explanation  of  the  ulterior 
parts  of  the  course  till  the  termination  of  the  session,  when  I  propose, 
along  with  directions  for  the  prosecution  of  your  studies  through  the 
summer,  to  offer  a  general  prospectus  of  the  field  whereon  we  now 
enter,  and  in  which  we  shall  then  have  proceeded  a  certain  way,  but 
the  greater  part  of  which,  I  can  foresee,  will  still  he  before  us. 

I  purpose,  then,  to  have  two  lecture-days  in  the  week,  which  will 
be  appropriated  to  the  delivery  of  my  own  written  lucubrations  ;  and 
I  have  fixed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  object. 
The  question ary  or  conversational  course  will  occupy  three  days — 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  There  may  be  an  occasional 
encroachment  upon  these  by  the  extension  at  times  of  that  lecture- 
ship wherewith  eveiy  week  commences  according  to  our  aiTange- 
ment ;  and  besides,  when  we  meet  with  certain  topics  of  peculiar 
interest  in  the  text-book,  the  likelihood  is  that  we  may  wi'ite  as  well 
as  talk,  and  that  the  delivery  of  what  is  thus  written  may  take  up  a 
good  many  successive  days,  during  which  our  ordinary  colloquial  exer- 
cise will  be  altogether  suspended. 

Our  first  text-book  will  be  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature,  with  the  various  topics  of  which  we 
shall  be  occupied  till  Christmas.  I  shall  be  as  observant  as  possible  of 
a  harmony,  in  point  of  subject,  between  the  lessons  of  the  text-book 
and  my  own  written  lectures,  which,  during  that  period,  and  perhaps 
a  little  beyond  it,  will  be  occupied  with  natural  theology,  chiefly  with 
the  view  to  such  an  exposition,  both  of  the  leadings  and  of  the  defects 
in  the  light  of  nature,  as  should  make  you  aspire  after  the  light  of 
revelation,  and  even  indicate  your  way  to  it.  We  trust  in  this  way 
to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  most  important  of  these  preliminary  topics 
which  usually  precede  the  inquiries  of  the  student  into  the  tinith  of 
Christianity. 

Our  second  text-book  will  be  Paley's  Evidences.  In  the  discussion 
of  his  various  topics  we  shall  carefully  note  whatever  is  most  valuable 
in  the  reasonings  or  informations  of  other  authors  ;  and  besides  pre- 
senting you  with  as  complete  a  view  in  the  class  as  our  time  can  afford 
of  the  Deistical  Controversy,  we  hope  so  to  guide  your  own  readings 
upon  the  subject,  that  you  might  become  thoroughly  proficient  in  this 
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highly  important  branch  of  the  literature  of  your  profession.  Our 
questionary  course  will,  at  this  stage  of  it,  be  accompanied  with  a 
series  of  lectures  on  a  subject  which  you  must  all  admit  to  be  suffi- 
ciently akin  to  a  text-book  that  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  ChristianitJ^  You  are  aware  of  the  cele- 
brated argument  by  which  Hume  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  a 
miracle  was  insusceptible  of  proof  from  human  testimony.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  replies  which  have  been  made  to  this  argument — 
not  even  with  Campbell's,  which  has  long  been  reckoned  a  very  tri- 
umphant one.  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  you  with  my  own  views 
on  this  radically  important  subject;  and  meanwhile,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you  the  perusal  of  Campbell  on  Miracles,  in  the  anticipation 
of  that  argument  which  we  propose  to  bestow  upon  it. 

For  our  third  text-book,  which  will  fully  see  us  to  the  remainder  of 
the  session,  we  shall  make  use  of  Home's  pocket  abridgment  of  his 
larger  work  on  the  Critical  Knowledge  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Of  the  multifarious  topics  embraced  in  that  publication,  there 
are  some  that  we  shall  have  previously  disposed  of — ^as  Natural  Relig- 
ion, and  the  Deistical  Controversy.  It  suits  particularly  well,  I  think, 
that  these  should  be  immediately  followed  up  by  a  subject  on  which 
Home  dilates  with  greater  amplitude  than  on  any  other — what  we 
should  call  the  Bibliography  of  Scripture — a  title  under  which  we  com- 
prehend the  formation  of  the  canon,  the  distinct  evidence  which  there 
is  for  the  inspiration,  as  well  as  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  each  of  its  books,  the  history  of  versions  and  manuscripts,  with 
their  various  readings,  and  the  principles  upon  which,  amid  these  vari- 
ations, the  integrity  of  the  text  is  ascertained.  We  shall  then  con- 
clude with  the  rules,  and  perhaps  with  a  few  exemphfications  of 
Biblical  Criticism ;  and  I  feel  quite  assured,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
session  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  ample  materials  for 
the  employment  of  your  leisure  months  during  the  vacation,  which  I 
should  like  indeed  to  be  so  filled  up,  that  on  your  return  next  winter, 
you  may  be  in  complete  readiness  for  the  more  advanced  studies,  and 
the  higher  lessons  of  the  second  year  of  our  course.  The  topic  where- 
with I  mean  to  accompany  this  third  text-book,  is  one  on  which  both 
Paley  and  Home  have  left  ample  room  for  supple mentaiy  observation 
and  argument — I  mean  the  internal  evidences  of  Chiistianity,  which 
shall  form  the  third  and  last  subject  of  my  lectures  for  the  season. 

There  is  one  advice  which,  though  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  nature, 
would,  I  am  sure,  if  followed  up,  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  the 
efficacy  of  both  our  tasks — I  mean  both  of  your  preparations  and  of  my 
examinations.  I  would  not  have  you  bring  your  text-book  to  the  class 
at  all ;  but  instead  of  it  I  would  have  you  to  br  inga  MS.  note-book,  in 
which  you  have  marked  all  you  consider  as  necessary  out  of  the  pre- 
scribed portion  of  the  text-book  to  accomplish  you  for  the  examination 
of  the  day.     To  look  for  your  reply  in  the  text-book  would  be  counter- 
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acting  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  altogether ;  but  to  look  for  it  ia 
your  note-book,  whenever  you  have  occasion  so  to  do,  is  a  thing  to 
which  you  are  as  much  entitled  as  any  man  is  to  avail  himself  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry.  Both  parties  will  reap  great  benefit  from 
this  simple  device.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  warrant  the  professor  in 
being  very  minute  with  his  questions,  and  even  though  they  relate  to 
such  matters  as  neither  his  own  nor  your  memory  ought  to  be  charged 
with ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  will  prove  to  you  a  most  useful 
exercise;  for  there  is  really  no  better  method  by  which  to  appropriate 
the  subject-matter  of  any  volume  than  to  prepai'e  an  analysis,  or  even 
to  have  transcribed  with  your  own  hand  the  abridged  contents  of  it. 
Let  me  further  recommend  alternate  blank  leaves  through  the  whole 
of  your  manuscript,  to  be  followed  up  by  such  suggestions,  or  illustra- 
tions, or  notices  of  kindred  authorship,  as  might  be  given  in  the  class- 
room. You  will  thus  have,  as  the  tangible  product  of  your  labors,  a 
written  compend,  which,  if  not  in  itself  a  complete  hand-book  of  all 
the  literature  that  exists  on  the  various  topics  of  our  course,  will  at 
least  abound  in  those  notices,  by  acting  upon  which  you  may  be  put 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  it ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  a  far  more  effectual 
lodgment,  both  of  the  principles  and  details  of  our  science,  will  be 
made  in  this  way  than  could  possibly  have  been  achieved  by  any  series 
of  lectures  whatever. 


LECTURE  11. 

ADVICE  TO  STUDENTS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  AND  PROSECUTION 
OF  THEIR  STUDIES. 

THE     PRAYER. 

0  God,  what  our  hands  find  to  do  may  we  do  with  all  our  might ;  and 
forbid  that  in  the  urgency  of  this  world's  business  the  thought  of  God  should 
be  displaced  from  our  hearts,  or  we  should  lose  the  daily  and  habitual  refer- 
ence of  our  spirits  to  the  things  of  faith  and  of  eternity.  May  we  know 
what  it  is  to  combine  diligence  in  business  with  fervency  of  spirit  in  Thy 
service,  remembering  the  admonition  of  the  Apostle,  to  be  not  slothful  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord. 

1  am  aware  that  upon  this  subject  there  might  be  a  ridiculous,  and 
even  hurtful  excess  of  pedagogical  regulation.  There  might  be  a 
virtue  ascribed  to  certain  specific  and  subordinate  directions  which 
really  does  not  belong  to  them.  Grant  but  zeal  and  energy  of  pur- 
pose on  your  part,  and  these  I  affirm  to  be  the  unfailing  guarantees 
of  your  ultimate  success,  even  under  a  thousand  imaginable  varieties 
in  the  distribution  of  your  hours  and  the  succession  or  method  of 
your  studies.  On  this  topic,  then,  I  must  not  be  so  very  particular 
as  to  ascribe  a  mystic  efficacy  to  those  circumstantials  which  admit  of 
being  endlessly  diversified  w^ithout  injury  to  your  progress.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  must  not  be  so  very  general  as  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
delivery  of  certain  vague  and  inapphcable  truisms,  and  which  are  in- 
deed so  very  true,  that  the  utterance  of  them  just  leaves  you  no  wiser 
than  before,  and  as  much  at  a  loss  what  specifically  to  do,  or  how  to 
turn  yourselves. 

There  is  a  certain  anxious  minuteness  of  prescription  for  one's 
mental  regimen  which  is  just  as  little  called  for  as  it  is  in  any  ordinary 
healthful  subject  for  his  bodily  regimen.  There  is  a  spontaneous  or 
native  healthfulness — a  vis  medicatrix,  on  the  strength  of  which  both 
mind  and  body  are  found  to  prosper  under  very  great  diversities  of 
treatment.  Let  me,  therefore,  without  laying  an  unmeaning  stress 
upon  things  of  indifference,  or  urging  them  upon  you  with  the  emphasis 
of  a  misplaced  exaggeration,  confine  myself  to  a  few  great  essentials, 
which  announce  and  vindicate  their  own  importance  on  the  moment 
they  are  stated,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  have  such  a  distinct  and 
definite  character,  that  they  each  hold  out  a  precise  object  to  the  mind, 
and  each  carry  in  them  a  plain  direction  for  the  management  of  your 
studies. 
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Let  me  then  assign,  first,  your  subjects  of  study  in  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  order  of  their  importance;  and,  secondly,  the  best  habitudes 
of  study  for  insuring  solid  advancement  in  the  acquisition  of  scholar- 
ship. 

I.  What  I  recommend,  then,  as  your  first  study  in  the  order  of 
importance,  is  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  your  vernacular  language. 
There  may  be  two  exceptions  taken — not  to  the  advice,  but  to  the 
rank  and  precedency  which  I  have  assigned  to  it.  It  may,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  imagined  that  the  study  of  the  evidence  for  the  book 
should  precede  the  study  of  the  book — that  its  credentials  should  be 
first  ascertained,  and  then  that  its  contents  should  be  diligently  exam- 
ined ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  question  who  the  letter  comes  from, 
should  go  before  the  question  what  the  letter  says.  I  would  have 
been  more  ready  to  admit  the  force  of  this  consideration,  did  I  not 
believe  that  far  the  most  effective  of  the  Christian  evidences  are  the 
internal ;  that  the  brightest  and  most  satisfying  credentials  of  Scrip- 
ture are  to  be  gathered  from  the  contents  of  Scripture  ;  that  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  nowhere  so  legibly  inscribed  as  on 
its  own  pages ;  and  that,  therefore,  by  a  daily,  assiduous,  and  medi- 
tative perusal  of  the  letter  itself,  if  conducted  with  moral  earnestness 
and  love  of  truth,  you  are  in  the  likeliest  circumstances  for  at  length 
determining  whence  the  letter  comes.  I  am  not  grounding  tbe  advice 
of  a  daily  and  most  attentive  converse  with  your  Bibles — I  am  not 
gi'ounding  it  at  present  on  the  incumbent  piety  of  the  observation.  I 
contend  that,  philosophically,  and  for  the  purely  literary  object  of  the 
right  ordering  of  your  scholarship,  this,  among  all  the  advices  which 
I  have  to  offer,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  place  in  the  scale. 

A  second  exception  may  be  taken,  not  to  the  advice,  but,  as  before, 
to  the  priority  of  station  which  I  have  given  it.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  my  foremost  recommendation  the  study  of  Scripture  in  the 
vernacular,  and  why  not  rather  in  the  original  language  ?  I  have  this 
reason  for  it.  The  common  English  Bible  can,  generally  speaking, 
be  made  the  subject  of  more  rapid,  and,  therefore,  of  more  frequently 
repeated  perusal  than  either  the  Hebrew  Old  or  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  Now,  grant  that  though  not  scrupulously  accurate  in  all 
its  individual  parts,  yet  that  it  is  a  faithful  translation  on  the  whole, 
and  then  mark  the  distinct  benefit  of  the  exercise  which  I  am  now 
prescribing  for  you.  Will  you  not  through  this  more  accessible  me- 
dium come  more  frequently  into  contact  with  the  substance  and  mat- 
ter of  the  book  ?  Will  you  not  aiTive  sooner  thereby  at  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  it,  and  while  a  more  familiar,  will  it 
not  also  substantially,  and  in  the  main,  be  a  correct  acquaintance?  Is 
there  such  a  difference,  for  example,  between  the  common  translation 
and  Campbell's  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  that,  after  studying 
to  the  uttermost,  and  drawing  the  full  sense  out  of  first  the  one  and 
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then  the  other,  the  variation  in  the  result  will  be  of  any  more  than  a 
small  fractional  importance  to  the  whole  mass  of  that  doctrine  and 
information  which  can  be  obtained  from  either  of  them  ?  And  might 
not  the  very  same  thing  be  said  of  the  difference  between  just  our 
common  translation  and  the  one  which  is  perhaps  awaiting  us,  after 
that,  by  the  labors  of  Scriptui-e  criticism,  the  beau-ideal  of  a  perfect 
or  a  best  possible  ti-anslation  has  at  length  been  realized  ?  Now,  my 
recommendation  is  this ;  admitting  the  minor  deficiencies  of  our  En- 
glish Bible,  still  you  should  turn  to  its  utmost  advantage  that  readier 
access  which  its  being  English  opens  up  to  its  almost  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  sacred  truth  and  sacred  history.  For  this  purpose,  I  would 
have  you  keep  up  diligent  and  daily  converse  with  that  book,  which, 
with  all  its  imputed  shortcomings,  is  sutticieut,  we  all  do  admit,  to  guide 
and  enlighten  the  families  of  our  general  population.  Just  try  to  mas- 
ter it  as  you  would  any  other  English  book  of  multifarious  contents, 
but  pervaded  withal  by  one  great  ascendent  principle,  and  by  the  uni- 
ties of  a  harmonious  and  comprehensive  system  of  doctrine.  Gather 
as  much  from  it  as  you  would  have  done  if  English  had  been  its  prim- 
itive language,  or  as  any  intelligent  Englishman  might  do  who  is  ig- 
norant of  its  primitive  language.  There  is,  be  assured,  a  very  gi'eat 
deal  that  can  be  achieved  in  this  way ;  and  my  I'eason  for  urging  it  in 
this  way  is,  that  the  achievement  can  be  made  thereby  in  shorter 
time,  and  so  your  whole  progress  in  theologj'  be  accelerated.  You 
can  treasure  up  the  informations  of  the  book  ;  you  can  become  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  its  histories  ;  you  can  compare  Scripture 
with  Scripture ;  you  can  note  its  parallel  passages ;  you  can  collect 
those  innumerable  lights  which  strike  the  observation  in  the  very 
act  of  pursuing  the  train  of  its  marginal  references ;  you  can,  more 
especially,  confront  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
counterpart  narratives  either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New.  It  is  by 
these  and  similar  exercises  that  many  a  cottage  patriarch,  with  no 
other  medium  than  his  mother  tongue,  becomes  a  greater  proficient 
in  the  wisdom  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible  than  the  most  accomj)lished 
linguist  or  grammarian.  Let  me  add,  you  can  perform,  in  this  way 
too,  what  Franck,  in  his  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  calls 
the  analysis  of  its  particular  books  :  you  can  obtain  possession  of  the 
general  scope  and  design  of  each  epistle.  These  are  invaluable  acqui- 
sitions ;  and  what  1  labor  to  impress  is,  that  virtually  they  can  ho 
made  ijy  means  of  the  English  Bible,  and  of  it  alone,  subject,  of 
course,  to  such  corrections  as  your  posterior  studies  will  enable  you 
to  make.  But  meanwhile  do  not  wait  till  these  studies  are  accora- 
l)lished:  make  what  you  can  of  your  Bibles  now.  The  acquisitions 
which  I  recommend  now  to  be  made,  and  to  be  made  forthwith,  by 
means  of  the  English  Scriptures,  will  not  thwart,  but  rather  aid  and 
facililrite  the  labors  of  that  more  delicate  and  profound  criticism  which 
i^  nftei  WHrd  lo  be  studied  and  made  pi  ogress  in  by  means  of  the  Greek 
ct*^^  ^,  — B 
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and  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Just  as  the  context  illuminates  the  text,  will 
the  general  biblical  knowledge  which  you  may  obtain  through  the 
medium  of  your  native  language,  be  of  avail  to  your  special  scrutiny 
into  the  meaning  of  the  Bible's  separate  portions  through  the  medium 
of  its  original  languages.  There  is  much,  very  much,  of  biblical 
learning  that  I  w^ant  you  to  get  in  English — just  as  much,  in  fact, 
as  is  ])racticable  in  English,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  can  be  got 
faster  in  this  way,  and  therefoi-e  to  get  it  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  is  to 
bring  upon  a  number  of  most  useful  acquisitions  the  burden  of  a  most 
unnecessary  servitude.  It  is  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  strength, 
in  fact;  and  the  argument  becomes  irresistible  when  you  consider 
that  this  previous  learning  is  a  real  auxiliary  to  the  philological  criti- 
cism ;  whereas  the  danger  on  the  other  hand  is,  that  if  not  made 
previously,  the  criticism  might  absorb  the  whole  man,  and  so  with- 
draw his  attention  from  the  important  generalities  of  doctrine  and 
information,  in  virtue  of  the  intense  direction  which  it  took  to  the 
mere  renderings  of  isolated  and  controverted  passages.  It  is  not, 
most  assuredly,  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  ultei-ior  achieve- 
ments of  criticism  that  I  thus  speak,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  due  prominency  to  other  objects  which  are  nearer  at  hand,  and 
which  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  neglected  by  men  who,  in  their 
exclusive  demand  for  language,  evince  a  certain  defect  of  compre- 
hensiveness, and  perhaps  I  may  add  too,  a  certain  spice  of  scholastic 
pedantry. 

My  next  advice,  and  which  I  place  the  second  in  the  scale,  is  that, 
along  %vith  the  exercise  which  I  have  now  recommended,  you  do 
study  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages.  I  should  be  anticipating  the 
future  lessons  of  my  course,  were  I  to  deliver  now  the  rules  or  the 
principles  of  Scripture  Criticism ;  but  meanwhile,  I  should  like  you 
to  make  a  daily  habit  of  mastering,  even  though  it  should  be  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  verses  only,  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Old  and  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  I  want  you  to  become  quite  familiar  \vith 
the  first  vocables  of  inspiration;  I  want  you  to  approximate  indefinite- 
ly to  the  reading  of  the  original,  w^ith  the  same  fluency  that  you  read 
the  vernacular  Scriptures.  This  needs  only  on  your  part  the  perse- 
verance of  a  regular  and  sustained  exercise.  The  difficulties  of  the 
outset  will  be  abundantly  compensated  by  the  felt  charm  of  a  growing 
facility ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  of  the  great  majority  now  before  me, 
that  would  you  only  commence  with  firm  purpose,  and  persevere 
with  unfaltering  constancy,  you  should  in  a  single  twelvemonth  be 
able  to  read  so  currently  as  to  achieve  one  chapter  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  another  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  a  third  of  the 
Septuagint,  without  almost  a  perceptible  addition  to  the  labors  of  the 
day.  And  in  the  course  of  a  few  rotations  with  these  volumes,  what 
a  practical  acquaintance  should  you  obtain  with  the  languages  of  holy 
writ — an  acquaintance,  no  doubt,  which,  merely  of  itself,  does  not 
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constitute  the  art  of  Scripture  Criticism,  but  which  would  prodigious- 
ly facilitate  your  acquisition  of  the  art.  You  are  at  present  on  high 
vantage-ground.  Now  is  the  time  for  accumulating  or  laying  up  in 
store  what  may  be  called  the  raw  materials  of  many  a  future  argu- 
ment. Yours  is  the  season  of  youth  and  vigorous  exertion,  and  with- 
al, which  is  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  study  of  languages,  it  is  the 
season  of  most  impressible  memory,  when  the  greatest  variety  of 
facts,  however  unlike,  or  however  loosely  associated,  do  by  frequent 
reiteration,  leave  such  traces  of  themselves,  that  through  life  they 
are  indelible.  It  is  thus  that  the  reiteration  of  an  oft-consulted  dic- 
tionary will  at  length  grave  upon  your  memory,  as  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
the  very  words  which  Apostles  wrote,  and  which  prophets,  and  holy 
men  of  God,  did  articulate  under  the  movements  of  their  inspiration. 
You  will  be  at  home  in  the  original  Scriptures  ;  and  though  not  even 
then  versant  in  those  principles  which  constitute  the  science  of  Scrip- 
ture Criticism,  you  will  at  least  be  rich  in  the  matei'ial  of  the  science. 
I  can  not  affirm  that  you  will,  in  consequence  of  this  particular  study, 
obtain  a  greatly  more  rectified  view  of  Christian  doctrines  than  it  is 
competent  for  the  mere  English  student  to  obtain  from  our  English 
translation.  I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  there  are  such  errors  or 
defects  in  the  English  Bible  as  to  leave  room  for  any  material  rectifi- 
cation; and  I  will  not  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  a  truth  so  cheering 
and  comfortable,  exalt  beyond  its  legitimate  measure  that  Biblical 
Criticism,  which,  nevertheless,  I  would  have  you  all  to  study;  and 
then  I  should  feel  confident  of  an  enauiored  few,  who,  giving  them- 
selves passionately  up  to  the  original  languages,  might  become  the 
Mills,  and  the  Wetsteins,  and  the  Griesbachs,  and  the  Michaelises 
of  Scotland.  I  want  the  many  to  be  intelligent  scholars  in  this  de- 
partment, upon  which  there  would  be  the  chance,  or  rather  the  cer- 
tainty, of  a  few  being  masters  and  discoverers  therein — the  critics, 
and  the  emendators,  and  the  Biblists  of  our  coming  generation  ;  they 
qualified'  to  be  the  authors  in  this  species  of  literature,  and  the  bulk 
of  our  clergy  at  least  so  qualified  for  appreciating  their  excellence  as 
to  constitute  a  sufficient  literary  public  to  encourage  them  in  their 
labors.  We  should  not  on  this  high  and  lettered  walk  arrive  at  anoth- 
er orthodoxy  than  what  in  the  main  lies  patently  before  the  eyes  of 
our  general  population  in  the  Bibles  which  they  use.  But  remember 
that  you  are  set  for  the  defense  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  in  this  age  of 
licentious  speculation  it  needs  to  be  defended — that  heresy  can  put 
on  the  guise  of  scholarship ;  and  if  on  that  ground  you  are  unable  to 
meet  her,  she  may  by  a  single  quotation  paralyze  you — that  even 
meager  Socinianism  can  furnish  its  specious  plausibilities  with  Bible 
sentences  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  characters,  and  that  it  lies  with  you 
to  detect  the  treachery,  and  to  disarm  it.  An  endowed  and  an  edu- 
cated Church  is  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy.  She  may  not  at  all  times 
be  animated  by  its  spirit ;  but  it  is  generally  by  her  means,  by  her 
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formularies,  by  her  colleges,  and,  above  all,  by  the  prowess  and  tho 
literary  championship  of  her  sons,  that  the  letter  of  it  is  kept  inviolate. 
It  is  thus  that  the  hierarchy  of  England,  with  her  erudite  scholars  and 
massive  theologians — her  men  of  armor  and  colossal  achievement — 
has  stood  the  foremost  in  the  battles  of  the  faith.  And  I  should  like 
that  Scotland  wielded  as  mighty  a  polemic  arm — that  an  Establish- 
ment which  has  done  so  much  for  the  religion  of  families,  stood  in 
completed  panoply  for  all  services,  laboring  with  one  arm  to  foster  the 
Christianity  of  our  parishes,  but  with  the  other  to  ward  off  the  pes- 
tilence whether  of  Deism  or  of  heresy  from  our  borders. 

I  should  perhaps  apologize  to  tho  more  advanced  students  for  the 
very  rudimental  character  of  the  advice  which  I  have  now  given.  But 
I  do  it  in  the  confidence  that  could  I  only  prevail  on  you  all  to  begin 
this  undertaking,  though  only  with  a  view  at  first  to  a  complete  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  original  Scriptures,  there  must  be  a  goodly 
number  among  you  with  whom  it  would  not  terminate  there.  Calcu- 
lating merely  on  the  varieties  of  human  taste  and  talent,  I  should  an- 
ticipate of  so  many,  that  the  habit  which  I  now  recommend  must 
ripen  into  an  affection  for  the  erudition,  and  more  especiallj''  for  the 
sacred  erudition,  of  other  languages  than  their  own.  To  indulge  this, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  must  spontaneously  find  their  way  both  to 
the  Latin  of  our  Continental  theology  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  tho 
Christian  Fathers.  I  hold  it  of  importance  that  some  at  least  should 
be  extensively  read  in  these  too  unfrequented  tracks  of  authorship; 
and  I  do  confess  it  my  ambition  that  the  lessons  of  a  lore  so  venerable 
should  never  depart  from  us. 

My  next  advice,  which  1  need  scarcely  have  uttered  at  present,  but 
with  a  view  to  mark  what  I  esteem  the  order  of  its  importance,  is, 
that,  after  standing  acquitted  of  your  scriptural  studies  for  the  day, 
there  should  be  a  diligent  preparation  on  your  part  of  each  prescribed 
lesson  in  the  text-books.  This,  of  course,  I  exact  from  all ;  but  from 
many  I  expect  a  great  deal  more.  I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  the 
notes  which  you  may  take  here,  whether  of  the  lectures  or  conver- 
sations, and  expand  them  afterward  at  home.  In  this  matter  you 
have  unlimited  liberty,  and  may  do  just  as  you  please.  But  I  speak 
with  particular  reference  to  the  books  which  I  shall  recommend  for 
your  perusal  on  the  various  topics  of  the  course  :  to  this  I  mainly 
look  for  your  instruction  in  the  subject-matter  of  theology.  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  direct  your  readings  ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that  by  a  very 
great  number  among  you,  these  readings,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
will  be  executed.  And  here,  too,  there  will  be  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  interminable  varieties  of  human  genius.  While  I  should 
like  you  all  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  literatui'e  of 
theology,  yet  I  can  not  but  suppose  that  each  will  proportion  his  atten- 
tion variously.  Each  may  have  his  own  favorite  walk.  One  may  fcc^l 
his  strongest  affinity  to  be  toward  the  evidencos  ;  another  be  in  his 
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congenial  element  when  grappling  with  the  difficulties ;  a  third  may 
delight  in  the  adaptations  of  Christianity  to  human  nature ;  a  fourth 
in  the  adaptations  of  prophecy  to  the  history  of  the  world ;  a  fifth  in 
the  doctrines,  whether  as  comprising  a  regular  system  of  truth,  or  as 
fitted  to  comfort,  to  regenerate,  to  moralize  the  heart  which  receives 
them  ;  a  sixth  may  give  his  utmost  strength  to  some  one  selected  topic 
which  he  prosecutes  with  all  the  devotion  of  amateurship.  Your 
general  scholarship  I  hold  to  be  indispensable  ;  yet  I  could  not  without 
violence  to  humanity,  constituted  as  it  is,  forbid  these  endless  diversi- 
ties of  taste  and  of  application  which  1  have  enumerated.  The  com- 
plexional  difference  of  minds  is  as  great  as  that  of  faces  :  I  shall 
therefore  look  for  an  exceeding  variety  in  the  direction  of  your  theo- 
logical readings  ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  have  such  a  fullness  of  theolo- 
gical authorship  to  meet  this  variety. 

1  should  have  mentioned  under  my  first  advice — that  is,  your  dili- 
gent study  of  the  English  Bible,  why  it  is  that  a  person  wholly  un- 
schooled in  the  original  tongue,  may  nevertheless  become  an  intelligent 
systematic  theologian.  But  you  already  know  the  explanation  of  this. 
Those  parts  of  divine  truth  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
system,  are  also  those  which  most  pervade  the  sacred  volume,  and  are 
of  most  frequent  recurrence  in  it;  and  when,  therefore,  you  have 
this  security  for  the  most  accurate  translation,  that  a  greater  amount 
of  consentaneous  light  descends  upon  the  passages  which  contain  them. 
Generally  speaking,  the  individual  passages  are  faithfully  rendered  to 
his  hand ;  and  the  only  task  which  remains  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
making  out  a  system,  is  that  of  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture. 
You  will  further  perceive  how  it  is,  that  on  many  questions  such  a 
person  may  be  an  able  and  intelligent  controversialist.  The  truth  is, 
that  though,  on  the  one  hand,  our  vernacular  language  had  been  the 
Hellenistic  Greek,  there  would  still  have  been  controversies ;  or 
though,  on  the  other,  the  message  had  come  to  us  in  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  our  English  translation,  the  great  bulk  of  our  present  contro- 
versies would  still  have  remained  to  us.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  have  disputes  about  the  meaning  of  an  author,  that  he  should  write 
in  a  different  language  from  our  own  ;  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine,  that  for  the  decision  even  of  our  most  important  controversies 
in  theology,  they  must  be  brought  to  philology  as  the  ultimate  court 
of  appeal.  I  am  not  aware,  for  example,  that  philology  can  do  any 
thing  toward  the  dissipation  of  that  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
topic  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  sin  unto  death.  I 
by  no  means  think  that  the  solution  here  is  impracticable  ;  but  I  think 
that  the  materials  for  the  solution  lie  as  much  within  the  reach  of  an 
intelligent  Englishman,  ignorant  of  Greek,  as  of  the  most  accomplished 
critic  or  grammarian.  This  is  not  an  occasion  for  entering  into  the 
special  consideration  of  these  passages  ;  but  I  may  remark,  by  the 
way,  on  the  manner  in  which  we  should  receive  the  clear  generalities 
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of  Scripture,  even  while  the  burden  of  an  apparent  exception  is  lying 
upon  them.  "  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin"  is  such  a 
generality,  not  made  known  to  us  by  the  compilation  of  many  passages, 
as  a  general  law  of  nature  is  made  known  by  a  compilation  of  phe- 
nomena, but  made  known  to  us  by  one  authoritative  declaration,  even 
as  a  general  law  is  sometimes  clearly  and  conclusively  ascertained  by 
one  experiment,  when  that  happens  to  be  an  experimentum  crucis. 
Now,  the  question  is,  whether  shall  we  refuse  to  ourselves  the  in- 
struction and  the  comfort  of  a  gospel  declaration  till  the  anomaly  is 
cleared  up  ;  or  shall  we  only  refuse  to  ourselves  the  intellectual  gratifi- 
cation that  one  feels  on  looking  at  the  harmony  of  an  unexcepted  sys- 
tem ?  We  should  take  the  latter  part,  and  this  is  precisely  what  as- 
tronomers did  under  the  one  unsolved  difficulty  in  their  science,  to 
which  T  have  more  than  once  alluded.  They  had  got  hold  of  a  gen- 
eral expression  which  harmonized  all  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
save  one.  This  of  itself  was  a  mighty  enlargement  to  them ;  and 
they  did  not  wait  for  the  resolution  of  that  one,  ere  they  should  apply 
the  principle  in  question  to  the  computation  of  all  other  casual  move- 
ments and  appearances,  for  in  these  the  computation  was  unerring. 
And,  in  like  manner,  we  must  not  refuse  the  comfort  or  the  direction 
of  what  is  clear  in  the  Bible  till  we  have  generalized  all  the  passages 
on  a  given  topic  to  the  degree  of  unexcepted  and  universal.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  reconcile  the  declaration,  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  with  the  docti'ine  of  the  sin  that  is  insusceptible 
of  forgiveness.  But  we  ought  not,  on  that  account,  to  suspend  our 
faith  in  those  passages  where  the  general  doctrine  is  clearly  recognized 
— as  that,  Whosoever  believeth  in  Christ  shaj>  be  saved  :  Where  sin 
abounds,  grace  does  much  more  abound  :  Whosoever  believeth  shall 
not  be  confounded  or  put  to  shame.  The  full  information  and  comfort 
of  these  ought  to  be  taken  instanter :  and  all  that  you  do  forego  by 
the  refractory  passage  is  that  luxury  which  the  rationalists  of  theology 
aspire  after.  In  estimating  the  soundness  of  the  analogy,  you  should 
try  it  by  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  It  may  be  most 
competent  and  effective  for  that,  though  not  capable  of  being  extended 
further.  The  great  lesson  which  I  wished  to  illustrate,  is  that  the 
generalizings  of  theology  should  defer  as  much  to  the  findings  of 
Scripture  Criticism,  as  the  generalizings  of  science  do  to  the  findings 
of  observation. 

My  fourth  advice  relates  to  the  practice  of  composition.  It  comes 
properly  after  the  one  which  I  have  just  given  ;  because  you  must 
first  import  knowledge  before  you  can  export  it  again  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  By  the  former  direction,  you  may  become  wise  unto 
yourself;  by  the  present,  you  may  acquire  the  power  of  making  the 
best  and  most  impressive  conveyance  of  this  wisdom  to  the  minds  of 
your  fellow-men.  I  would  have  you  to  write  daily,  and  to  write  elab- 
orately.    Even  were  you  called  upon  by  other  engagements  to  wi-ite 
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much,  and  therefore  rapidly,  I  would  have  you  to  observe  at  least  one 
hallowed  hour  for  your  highest  efforts  of  a  strict,  and  severe,  and 
choice  composition.  It  is  a  mistake  that  elaboration  in  this  exercise 
necessarily  or  even  generally  leads  to  verbiage,  that  worthless  result 
of  a  vain  and  gaudy  ambition.  When  you  sit  down  to  the  creative 
work  of  composition,  your  first  elaboration  should  be  the  elaboration 
of  thoughts ;  and  you  should  have  no  other  concern  about  words  than 
as  the  instruments  by  which  these  thoughts  may  be  most  clearly  and 
correctly,  and  withal  energetically  rendered.  The  object  of  elaborate 
composition  is  not  to  multiply  words,  but  to  select  them — not  to  luxu- 
riate in  copiousness  or  variety  of  expression,  but  to  condense  and  to 
chasten,  and  to  lop  away  all  that  is  meaningless  or  redundant.  You 
have  to  cast  about  for  language,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  for  most  expressive 
language ;  and  in  so  doing,  you  have  to  reject  many  a  word  and  many 
a  phrase  which  have  presented  themselves  to  notice  in  the  midst  of 
your  ponderings,  lest  the  quality  of  the  composition  should  have  been 
diluted,  and  so  enfeebled  thereby.  What  the  profuse  writer  with 
facility  admits,  the  elaborate  puts  away  as  he  would  the  chaff  of  use- 
less excrescences.  He  feels,  it  is  true,  a  solicitude  for  words,  but 
only  for  such  words  as  are  instinct  with  the  force  and  fullness  of  that 
sentiment  under  which  he  is  laboring.  In  such  hands,  even  a  multi- 
tude of  words  is  not  verbiage,  because  each  word  is  impregnated  with 
meaning;  and  there  is  a  strength  in  his  splendor,  and  a  splendor  in 
his  strength,  just  because  the  phraseology  that  he  employs  has  in  it  a 
metallic  weight  as  well  as  a  metallic  luster.  They  are  the  thoughts 
which  have  germinated  the  words ;  and  whether  they  be  thoughts  of 
beauty  or  of  power,  they  must  tinge  with  their  own  character  the 
language  into  which  they  effloresce.  It  is  when  the  style  goes  beyond 
the  subject — it  is  when  there  is  a  pomp  of  phiaseology  that  exceeds 
the  real  worth  or  magnitude  of  the  topics  which  are  invested  by  it — 
it  is  when  the  subject-matter  is  well-nigh  lost  sight  of  in  the  blazonry 
of  the  language  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  set  it  forth — then 
truly  may  it  be  said  of  the  writer,  that  he  spends  himself  in  vain,  that 
he  labors  for  that  which  satisfieth  not.  I  deprecate  all  such  labor, 
and  yet  persist  in  saying  that  elaborate  composition  should  form  a 
regular  part  of  your  daily  exercise.  When  the  work  is  rightly  gone 
about,  it  is  a  high  mental  exercise,  and  the  high  mental  faculties  of 
intellect,  and  imagination,  and  feeling,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service 
of  it.  The  words  have  only  an  instrumental  part  in  this  operation, 
and  stand  related  to  the  essential  business  of  composition  just  as  the 
colors  which  a  painter  uses  with  his  hand  do  to  the  conceptions  of 
his  genius. 

I  am  the  more  solicitous  for  this  habit,  that  I  am  aware  of  none 
which  so  fixes  and  consolidates  one's  views  on  any  given  subject  of 
inquiry.  It  is  just  because  so  much  a  purely  thinking  exercise — it  is 
just  because,  when  going  in  quest  of  those  words  which  shall  be  the 
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most  appropriate  symbols  of  thought,  the  mind  must  engage  itself  so 
closely  with  the  realities  or  the  archetypes  of  thought,  that  to  write 
upon  "a  subject  is  the  likeliest  way  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  conclusive 
opinion  about  it.  Your  else  cloudy  or  evanescent  notions,  by  being 
thus  bodied  forth  in  language,  settle  into  durability  as  well  as  into 
definiteness  of  shape  tmd  outline.  In  the  act  of  giving  them  a  local 
habitation  in  your  manuscripts,  they  seem  to  acquire  a  local  habitation 
in  your  mind ;  and  there  is  a  stability,  a  sort  of  substance  imparted 
to  them  which  they  actually  had  not  before.  On  these  accounts,  I  do 
infinitely  regret  that  ray  opportunities  of  converse  with  you  on  this 
particular  ground  are  so  exceeding  scanty.  One  discourse  from  each 
of  you  in  the  year  is  not  nearly  enough  either  for  you  to  produce  or 
for  me  to  listen  to ;  yet,  as  things  are  at  present  constituted,  I  can 
not  do  more  ;  and,  till  the  plethoric  magnitude  of  the  work  be  reduced, 
till  relieved  of  this  compression  by  a  subdivision  of  labor,  through  the 
means  at  least  of  another  laborer,  I  have  no  prospect  of  being  able  to 
do  more.  But,  meanwhile,  might  not  you  do  much  among  your- 
selves? To  realize  the  motto  of  Nulla  dies  sine  linea,  is  it  necessary 
to  stimulate  and  sustain  your  habit  of  composition,  that  each  line 
must  be  read  in  the  hearing,  or  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  another? 
The  course  will  present  an  infinity  of  topics  both  for  essays  and  ser- 
mons ;  and  1  shall  occasionally  point  out  those  which  I  conceive  to 
be  fittest,  whether  for  your  own  solitary  exercise,  or  for  discussion  in 
your  societies. 

But  the  mention  of  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that  a  society  is  a 
great  engine  for  upholding  the  activity  of  those  who  evidence  in  fact 
their  interest  in  its  literary  or  professional  object,  by  being  voluntarily 
enlisted  among  its  members.  Such  an  institution  may  be  turned  to 
the  best  of  purposes,  and  especially  be  of  powerful  effect  in  supple- 
menting the  unavoidable  deficiencies  of  your  formal  or  compulsory 
education.  Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  permanent  results,  and,  when 
under  proper  regulation,  of  the  permanently  good  results  which  the 
j)ractice  of  elaborate  writing  has  on  the  whole  condition  of  your  intel- 
lect, I  can  not  but  regard  with  peculiar  earnestness  whatever  tends  to 
stimulate  this  exercise,  or  to  multiply  the  occasions  of  it.  But  I  must 
here  express  the  serious  doubts  which  I  have  on  the  subject  of  debat- 
ing societies,  and  must  confess  myself  to  feel  a  much  clearer  pref- 
erence for  what  I  should  rather  style  deliberative  societies.  The 
strength  of  my  appreliension  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  assurance 
which  I  feel,  and  have  already  expressed,  that  nothing  contributes 
more  to  fasten  a  sentiment  or  a  doctrine  upon  the  mind,  than  to  have 
written  in  the  defense  of  it.  It  may  be  well  enough  in  the  students 
(»f  another  profession  to  have  their  combative  societies,  and  to  appoint 
their  special  pleaders  on  each  side  of  the  question  for  the  evening ; 
but  I  am  not  altogether  fond  of  special  pleading  in  theology.  There 
is  in  it  a  sort  of  tampering  with  great  principles,  which  is  somewhat 
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hazardous,  to  say  the  least  of  it;  and  it  does  seem  to  place  an  inquirer 
in  unfair  circumstances  to  place  him  under  the  necessity  of  advocating 
what  is  wrong.  It  is  decidedly  my  own  preference,  if  the  thing  could 
be  so  managed,  that  you  should  meet,  not  on  the  business  of  contro- 
versy, but  on  the  business  of  investigation  ;  that  the  one  or  two  essay- 
ists for  the  night  should  give  not  necessarily  opposite  views,  but  each 
his  own  view  on  the  subject  which  had  been  formerly  prescribed  for 
them ;  and  that  this  should  be  followed  up  by  general  and  extempo- 
raneous converse  on  the  part  of  the  members,  either  upon  the  merits 
of  these  written  performances,  or  upon  the  questions  discussed  in 
them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  for  a  speaker 
to  say  because  there  is  nothing  to  controvert.  It  is  enough  if  he  can 
add,  if  he  can  further  illustrate,  if  he  can  confirm  the  positions  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him  by  new  arguments  or  informations 
of  his  own ;  or,  if  his  militant  propensity  be  very  strong,  and  if  he  can 
meet  with  no  present  object  on  which  to  discharge  it,  still  it  might  be 
pertinent  enough  to  hold  gladiatorship  with  all  that  is  formidable  in 
the  infidelity  or  the  unsound  theology  of  authors.  I  am  quite  sen- 
sible that,  even  under  the  system  which  I  recommend,  all  controversy 
among  yourselves  neither  can,  nor  indeed  ought  to  be  precluded.  But 
then  you  will  observe  that  the  part  you  take  in  it  is  altogether  spon- 
taneous ;  and,  besides,  one  is  not  in  such  danger  of  talking  himself 
into  heresy  as  he  is  of  writing  himself  into  heresy.  It  is  this  last 
which  I  dread  ;  and  if  there  be  justice  in  the  apprehension,  it  goes, 
you  must  perceive,  to  confirm  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  power  of 
elaborate  composition  as  an  instrument  whereby  to  rivet  not  your 
conceptions  alone,  but  your  convictions  of  a  subject.  I  have  had 
repeated  experience  of  this  tendency  in  myself;  I  have  had  the  fre- 
quent observation  of  it  in  others  amid  the  controversies  both  of  speech 
and  of  authorship.  If  one  have  only  talked  adversely,  there  still 
remains  the  hope  of  his  giving  in  ;  but  if  he  have  written,  even 
whether  it  cometh  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  or  not,  he  is  per- 
fectly irreclaimable. 

In  each  of  these  societies  the  number  of  individuals  should  be  rather 
small  than  otherwise,  that  the  exercise  of  composition  may  come 
round  more  frequently.  There  is  none  which  I  should  like  better  to 
see  in  busy  and  prosperous  action,  than  a  society  for  biblical  criticism, 
which  ought  to  be  select  in  point  of  attendance,  since  none  but  the 
very  elite  of  the  Hall  for  taste  and  skill  in  the  languages  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  it.  The  elucidation  of  difficult  passages — the  history  of 
particular  books — the  general  scope  and  design  of  each  of  them — the 
discussion  of  controverted  texts,  with  the  evidence  that  lay  in  various 
readings  for  or  against  them — these  would  supply  matter  for  innumer- 
able theses;  and  they  would  also  present  definite  objects  of  prepara- 
tion for  that  subsequent  converse  which  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting.     We  arc  quite  sure  that  a  society  like  this,  if  soundly 
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and  ably  conducted,  would  be  eyed  with  peculiar  regard  ;  and  that 
the  most  enlightened  friends  of  our  Church  would  take  a  vivid  interest 
in  the  progress  of  their  labors. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  let  me  observe,  that  here,  too,  Nature 
will  give  proof  of  her  wonted  variety  in  the  gifts  and  faculties  of  her 
children.  Some  of  you  will  be  found  to  make  the  most  eflective  con- 
veyance of  your  thoughts  by  elaborate  writings,  others  by  extempo- 
raneous language.  The  two  certainly  may  be  blended  in  the  same 
individual ;  but  on  this  matter  I  would  advise  none  to  attempt  com- 
pounding the  two  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  you  should  never  try  to  make  out  a  sentence  partly  on  the 
strength  of  what  you  have  written,  and  partly  on  the  strength  of  such 
words  as  might  be  immediately  suggested  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  your  recollection.  In  the  ambiguity  between  these  two  exercises, 
when  both  are  attempted  simultaneously,  the  mind  is  neutralized ;  and 
what  I  should  advise  is,  that  in  every  single  exertion  of  this  sort,  you 
either  write  wholly  or  extemporize  wholly.  It  is  true  that  after  the 
delivery  memoriter  of  a  written  paragraph,  you  may  leave  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  time ;  and,  after  expatiating  so  long  in  words  of  instant 
occurrence,  you  may  again  reveit  to  it.  There  might  be  no  embar- 
rassment in  this  way  of  it ;  but  there  assuredly  will  be,  if  in  the  same 
identical  moment  the  mind  shall  vacillate  between  an  effort  to  remem- 
ber words  which  you  already  have  indited,  and  a  direct  effort  of 
attention  to  the  ideas  or  realities  of  your  subject,  thereby  to  suggest 
or  originate  words  for  the  occasion.  Be  assui-ed,  to  use  a  familiar 
expression,  there  is  not  a  likelier  method  than  this  of  falling  through  ; 
and  while  I  repeat  the  advice  which  I  have  already  given,  that  when 
you  do  compose,  you  should  do  it  strenuously  and  with  all  your  might, 
I  would  further  say,  that  to  obtain  the  })ractice  and  the  power  of  ex- 
temporizing, you  should  venture  upon  the  experiment  without  any 
other  preparation  than  the  prepaiation  of  thought,  and  see  whether 
your  luminous  conceptions  will  not  at  length  find  vent  for  themselves 
in  expressive  and  appropriate  language.  1  am  fai-  from  thinking  that 
all  or  even  the  majority  will  succeed  in  this  exercise  ;  but  though 
there  shall  be  only  a  few,  the  time  is  coming  when  their  alertness  and 
promptitude,  and  daring  might  be  of  invaluable  service.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  debate,  though  great  execution  is  often  done  by  the  heavy 
artillery  of  the  prepared  speeches,  yet  the  effect  of  these  is  incalculably 
aided  by  the  well-timed  discharge  of  those  smaller  fire-arms  which  are 
used  in  the  skirmishings  of  the  extemporaneous  warfare.  1  only 
knew  one  individual  in  our  Church  who  had  this  talent  in  perfection, 
and  in  his  hands  it  was  any  thing  but  a  small  fire-arm.  Would  that 
there  were  twenty  alike  able  and  intrepid,  and  as  pure  as  I  judge  him 
to  have  been  on  many  of  the  great  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity.* 

*  The  allusion  here  is  to  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson. 
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The  veiy  presence  of  such  would  have  resistless  effect  on  the  divisions 
of  our  judicatories.  But  it  forms  a  veiy  rare  coinbination  when  so 
much  power  and  so  much  promptitude  go  togetiier,  or  when  one 
unites  in  his  speaking  the  quickness  of  oppoitune  suggestion  with  the 
momentum  of  weighty  and  laboi'ious  preparation.  It  is  to  me  a  mar- 
velous, 1  could  almost  say  an  enviable  faculty,  and  never  mo)*e  to  be 
envied  than  when,  in  a  minute  or  two,  one  is  visited  by  the  very  thought 
and  the  very  turn  of  expression  wliich  would  just  have  suited  the  pur- 
pose, but  after  the  occasion  is  irrecoverably  gone  by — and  which  had  it 
but  occurred  at  the  moment,  would  not  only  have  parried  the  home- 
thrust  of  his  antagonist,  but  would  have  sent  it  back  again  with  double 
effect  to  the  quarter  whence  it  came. 

My  concluding  advice  on  the  subject-matter  of  j-our  studies,  and 
which  I  place  after  all  the  former  advices,  connected  as  they  are 
with  your  professional  literature,  is,  that  you  give  as  much  time  as 
you  can  conveniently  spare  over  and  above  theology,  to  the  pursuits 
of  genei-al  litei'ature.  Though  I  place  this  object  last,  and  I  would 
even  further  say  least,  for  those  who  have  fully  entered  on  the  eccle- 
siastical vocation,  yet  this,  assuredly,  is  not  because  1  hold  the  object 
to  be  insignificant.  It  was  not  so  held  by  the  great  Reformei-s  of  our 
Church — the  Luthers,  and  the  Calvins,  and  the  Knoxes,  and,  to  con- 
fine the  examples  to  our  own  land,  the  Andrew  Melvilles,  and  the 
Samuel  Rutherfurds,  and  the  Halyburtons  of  other  days — men  who 
united  with  their  depth  of  principle  the  depth  of  profoundest  scholar- 
ship; and  bright  in  learning  as  in  piety,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
evinced  the  lofty  spirit  of  Christian  apostles,  and  the  spirit,  lofty  too 
in  its  way,  of  cultured  and  high-toned  academics.  There  was  naught 
of  the  driveling  or  the  superstitiously  weak  about  the  Christianity  of 
these  men  ;  But  strong  in  science  as  they  were  in  sacred ness,  they 
compelled  an  homage  to  their  cause.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
Church  so  represented  in  all  ages,  that  while  society  should  be  im- 
pressed by  the  general  intelligence  of  her  clergy,  there  should  at  least 
be  a  few  who,  outpeering  all  their  fellows,  might  be  able  to  company 
with  men  on  the  highest  walks  of  philosophy,  and  there,  in  the  great- 
ness of  their  conscious  strength,  urge  the  gospel  argument  with  such 
intrepidity  and  effect  as  might  cause  Christianity  to  be  respected  in 
the  midst  of  our  litei-ary  circles.  This  is  a  service  peculiarly  needed 
in  the  present  age,  both  that  a  licentious  philosophy  may  be  overawed, 
and  that  the  association  which  still  lingers  in  the  public  mind  between 
infidelity  and  intellect  might  be  effectually  done  away.  And  besides, 
the  same  reason  which  makes  it  expedient  that  Christianity  should  be 
translated  into  all  languages,  makes  it  also  expedient  that  it  should  be 
presented  to  the  various  orders  of  a  checkered  and  complicated  society 
in  ail  the  styles  of  the  same  language,  from  the  homely  dialect  of  our 
general  population  to  the  classic  or  philosophical  dialect  of  the  highest 
scholars,  the   most  accomplished  savans  of  a  community.     And  so, 
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while  I  should  like  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  here  present 
to  be  capable  in  after-life  of  forcibly  and  intelligibly  addressing  even 
the  most  rustic  congregiitions  of  our  land,  yet  I  should  also  like  that 
all  of  you  were  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
current  literature  of  our  nation,  and  that  some  of  you  should  be  able 
to  deck  the  various  themes  of  your  profession  both  with  the  imagery 
of  genius  and  with  all  the  graces  of  beauteous  and  tasteful  representa- 
tion. 

We  are  aware  of  a  certain  sensitive  and  illiberal  prejudice  on  the 
subject  of  human  learning  wherewith  we  can  not  at  all  sympathize — 
as  if  the  development  of  ti-uth  in  any  one  quarter  could  be  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  truth  in  any  other  quarter  of  possible  contemplation  ; 
or  as  if  the  glorious  harmonies  which  obtain  between  the  economy  of 
revelation  and  the  economy  of  nature  did  not  sei-ve  to  manifest  a  com- 
mon Author  for  them  both,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pour  a  flood  of 
evidence  and  illustration  over  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  par- 
ables of  Scripture  are  standing  memohals  for  the  use  of  those  analo- 
gies which  are  furnished  by  the  intelligent  observation,  whether  of 
nature,  of  history,  or  of  science,  for  the  exposition  and  enforcement 
of  the  lessons  of  the  gospel.  The  references  made  by  Paul  to  the 
literature  and  mythology  of  the  Greeks  might  serve  both  as  guides 
and  examples  to  the  ministers  of  the  present  day;  and  on  this  subject 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  most  learned  of  all  the  apostles 
was  also  the  most  effective  of  them  all.  We  obsei've  beside,  that  the 
psalmists  and  prophets  of  the  olden  dis])ensation  do  constantly  illus- 
trate invisible  by  visible  things;  and  like  as  our  Saviour,  in  His  pass- 
ing notice  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  ottered  the  tribute  of  His  admiration 
to  the  loveliness  of  a  natural  object,  so  from  the  compositions  of  David, 
and  Isaiah,  and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  it  would  appear  that 
among  the  communions  of  a  higher  inspiration,  they,  on  the  theme  of 
creation  and  its  glories,  were  awake  to  all  the  soul  and  sentiment  of 
poetiy.  There  is  naught  either  in  true  poetry  or  in  true  philosophy 
that  is  adverse  to  revelation.  "The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great, 
sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein;"  and  instead  of 
the  cross-lights  which  many  apprehend,  there  will,  when  soundly  con- 
ducted, be  struck  out  the  light  of  many  precious  and  pleasing  con- 
firmations between  the  study  of  His  works  and  the  study  of  His 
word.  There  is,  it  will  be  found,  a  harmony  of  principle  between 
that  docility  which  is  inculcated  by  modern  science  to  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and  that  docility  which  is  inculcated  by  the  gospel  to  the 
lessons  of  revelation.  In  the  one  there  is  the  surrender  of  all  theory 
to  the  evidence  of  observation,  and  hence  a  sound  philosophy  on  the 
basis  of  ascertained  facts.  Altogether  akin  to  this,  in  the  other  there 
is  the  suiTender  of  all  lofty  imagination  to  the  evidence  of  history, 
and  hence  a  sound  theology  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  facts  also. 
And  if  the  spirit  which  now  reigns  throughout  in  physical  investiga- 
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tioDs  lead  to  a  higher  estimate  of  the  external  argument,  certain  we 
are  that  every  new  step  in  the  mental  philosophy  will  add  new  strength 
and  luster  to  the  internal  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In 
short,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  highest  achievements  that  can 
possibly  be  made  in  any  walk  or  on  any  quarter  of  the  field  of  discov- 
ery; and  we  repeat,  that  had  we  a  few  at  least  of  the  friends  of  relig- 
ion able  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  philosophy  of  the  times,  we 
should  bear  off  from  thence  an  augmented  strength  to  the  cause  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  new  accession  to  its  glories. 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  the  second  general  division  in  this  lecture 
of  advice  for  the  prosecution  of  your  studies  ;  aud  having  now  assigned 
the  respective  subjects  of  your  study  in  what  I  hold  to  be  the  order 
of  their  importance,  let  me  forthwith,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  state 
my  ideas  on  the  best  habitudes  of  study  for  insuring  your  solid  ad- 
vancement in  the  acquisitions  of  scholarship. 

It  may  be  expected,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  should  fix  the  propor- 
tional time  which  should  be  given  to  each  of  the  pursuits  that  I  have 
now  specified.  Now  this  I  purposely  abstain  from.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  announced  to  you  what  I  deem  to  be  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance, and  I  of  course  should  like  that  this  made  its  due  impression  on 
the  arrangements  which  each  of  you  shall  form ;  but,  after  this,  I 
must  leave  the  arrangements  very  much  to  yourselves.  I  could  not, 
in  fact,  without  prejudice  to  a  great  and  a  high  interest,  prescribe,  in 
the  terms  of  a  rigorous  and  invariable  measurement,  the  relative  de- 
grees of  attention  which  each  student  should  observe  toward  each  of 
the  studies  that  I  have  already  enumerated.  I  should  not  regard  it 
as  a  well-conditioned  state  of  things  if,  in  this  respect,  there  were  a 
monotonous  and  a  mechanical  uniformity  of  practice  among  you.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  a  far  greater  result  would  be  obtained  by 
humoring  the  vai-ieties  of  genius  and  inclination;  or,  in  other  words, 
by  such  a  latitude  as  should  permit  the  main  energies  of  each  indi- 
vidual student  to  go  forth  in  that  direction  whither  his  taste  and  his 
talent  tnost  naturally  carried  him.  It  is  true  I  should  regard  him  as 
unfit  for  the  ministerial  profession  if  he  did  not,  in  obedience  to  my 
first  and  strongest  recommendation,  hold  frequent  converse  with  his 
Bible,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  this  book  of  God's 
counsel  and  of  His  message  to  a  guilty  world  those  doctrines  and  in- 
formations wherewith  it  is  charged.  And  I  further  hold  it  most  desir- 
able that  all  of  you  should  at  least  attain  to  the  level  of  a  respectable 
scholarship  in  the  various  things  which  have  just  been  set  before  you. 
But  many  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  in  some  things  will  rise  above  this  level; 
and  it  is  altogether,  I  repeat,  a  question  of  your  own  individual  taste 
and  finding,  in  what  walk  of  study,  or  on  what  particular  field  of 
scholarship  it  is,  that  you  are  to  attain  the  rank  and  superiority  of 
masters.     I  would  not,  therefore,  lay  a  restraint  on  the  singular  apti- 
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tudes  or  tendencies  of  so  many  for  the  original  languages  of  Scripture ; 
nor  on  those  of  others  for  the  evideuces  of  our  faith  ;  nor  on  those  of 
others  for  the  doctrines  or  subject-matter  of  theology;  nor  on  those 
of  othei-s  for  the  practical  and  hortatory  department  of  our  profession; 
nor  on  those  of  others  for  the  work  of  societies,  under  which  some 
jiiight  think  it  best  to  cultivate  the  extemporaneous  talent,  and  some 
the  talent  for  fine  and  energetic  composition;  and,  lastly,  I  would  not 
restrain  the  disposition  to  general  literature  and  philosophy — more 
especially  if  I  saw  along  with  it  the  talent  and  the  desire  of  convert- 
ing it  to  a  useful  professional  application,  whether  to  strengthen  some 
lesson  of  theology  by  new  arguments,  or  to  recommend  and  set  it 
forth  by  new  illustrations.  There  is  a  diversity  of  endowments  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  even  as  in  the  economy  of  grace  there  is  a 
diversity  of  gifts,  by  that  Spirit  who,  instead  of  compounding  any  one 
individual  into  a  perfect  examplar  of  all  those  abilities  which  are  of 
service  to  the  Church,  "  giveth  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will." 
And  we  do  wrong  to  thwart  such  a  mechanism.  We  should  thereby 
pervert  from  its  obviously  designed  uses  the  apparatus,  so  to  speak, 
that  was  put  into  our  hands.  We  should  not  be  marshaling  aright 
the  mental  and  the  spiritual  forces  wherewith  we  had  been  intrusted, 
whether  for  fighting  the  battles,  or  for  fulfilling  the  direct  business  of 
oui-  Zion.  It  is  by  indulging,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  tendencies  of 
each  intellect  and  of  each  spirit,  that  we  secure  the  best  linguists,  the 
best  commentators,  the  best  controversialists,  the  best  expounders  in 
the  doctrinal,  and  the  most  impressive  orators  and  heralds  in  the 
hortatory  theology,  the  best  judges  or  legislators  for  our  courts,  the 
best  preachers  for  our  parishes. 

But  while  I  would  offer  no  pointed  pedagogical  deliverance  as  to  the 
number  of  houi-s  you  should  give  to  each  exercise  or  stud}' — while  I 
would  not  thus  distribute  your  time  into  the  same  regular  portions  for 
all,  yet  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  each  should  make  a  I'egular 
distribution  of  his  time  for  himself.  I  think  I  have  deferred  enough  to 
the  mental  varieties  that  exist  among  the  individuals  of  a  class,  when 
I  abstain  from  prescribing  identically  and  alike  for  all  their  proportions 
of  grammatical,  and  critical,  and  doctrinal,  and  literary,  and  scientific 
study,  but  have  expressed  it  as  my  preference  that  each  individual 
should  make  the  adjustment  of  his  own  proportions.  I  will  not  con- 
descend on  the  number  of  divisions  or  on  the  length  of  each  division 
in  your  plan  ;  but  I  would  proclaim  it  as  quite  a  category  on  the  sub- 
ject of  intellectual  discipline,  that  there  should  be  a  plan.  I  will  not 
venture  to  say  how  many  or  how  few  hours  should  be  assigned  to 
each  particular  employment :  but  I  am  perfectly  clear  that  every  hour 
should  have  its  certain  and  its  fixed  employment.  There  is  nothing 
of  which  I  am  more  satisfied  than  that  you  should  move  from  one 
occupation  to  another  in  the  order  of  some  succession  to  which  you 
will  adhere  till  you  have  found  reason  to  alter  it.     The  history  of 
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your  day,  if  you  want  to  make  solid  advancement  in  learning,  must 
not  be  a  desultory  ramble  from  one  object  to  another  at  the  caprice  or 
humor  of  the  moment.  It  should  not  be  a  ramble  but  a  rotation, 
where  each  hour  has  its  employment,  and  each  employment  has  its 
hours  for  the  full  and  satisfying  discharge  of  it.  You  will  make,  I 
believe,  tenfold  the  progress  in  this  way  that  you  would,  if,  living  at 
random,  you  abandoned  yourself  to  the  fortuitous  and  ever-varying 
influences  which,  in  the  tide  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  you.  It  is  making  the  most  of  time  thus  to  methodize 
it ;  and  I  esteem  it  no  light  advantage  that  in  virtue  of  such  a  system, 
you  might  insure  both  your  scholarship  and  your  health  ;  for  such 
should  be  the  productiveness  of  the  hours  which  you  do  employ  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  one,  that  there  should  be  hours  to  spare  for  the 
recreation  which  might  be  indispensable  to  the  other.  Forbid  that  I 
should  crush  your  rising  energies  by  the  impositions  of  a  severe  task- 
master ;  or  that,  amid  the  labors  of  a  thoughtful  and  contemplative 
solitude,  you  should  not  daily  and  plentifully  taste  the  enjoyments  of 
liberty.  Be  assured,  there  is  a  charm  in  all  this  regularitj^  which 
will  inconceivably  enhance  the  pleasure  both  of  your  relaxations  and 
of  your  duties  ;  and  after  the  hours  that  you  have  spent  vigorously  and 
successfully  in  your  apartments,  you  will  find  the  beauty  of  your 
walks  and  the  animating  converse  of  your  fellows  to  be  all  the  more 
delightful.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  grateful  alternation  than 
that  which  takes  place  between  prosperous  study  at  home,  and  cheer- 
ful society  or  exercise  abroad.  At  your  age  of  buoyant  spirits  and 
hopeful,  aspiring  intellect,  it  will  give  a  zest  to  all  you  do,  and  season 
every  hour  with  enjoj-ment. 

Before  I  conclude,  then,  this  rather  lengthened  admonition,  let  me 
repeat  to  you  my  earnest  assurance  of  the  vast  power  and  advantage 
to  a  student  of  regulated  industry.  In  point  of  result,  I  should  expect 
more  fi-om  the  perseverance  and  the  painstaking  even  of  mediocrity, 
than  I  should  from  the  wild,  undirected  sallies  of  lofty,  but  withal 
reckless  and  wayward  genius.  One  may  act  the  part  of  a  harlequin 
with  his  mind  as  well  as  with  his  body ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  mental 
agility  which  always  gives  me  the  impression  of  a  harlequin.  Any 
thing  which  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  feat  is  apt  to  suggest  this  associa- 
tion. That  man,  for  example,  was  a  thorough  harlequin,  in  both  senses 
of  the  word,  who  boasted  that  he  could  throw  off  a  hundred  verses  of 
poetry  while  he  stood  upon  one  foot.  There  was  something  for 
wonder  in  this;  but  it  is  rarely  by  any  such  exploit  that  we  obtain 
deep,  and  powerful,  and  enduring  poetry.  It  is  by  dint  of  steady 
labor — it  is  by  giving  enough  of  application  to  the  work,  and  having 
enough  of  time  for  the  doing  of  it — it  is  by  regular  painstaking  and 
the  plying  of  constant  assiduities — it  is  by  these,  and  not  by  any 
process  of  legerdemain,  that  we  secure  the  strength  and  the  staple 
of  real   excellence.      It  was   thus   that  Demosthenes,  clause   after 
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clause,  and  sentence  after  sentence,  elaborated,  and  that  to  the  utter- 
most, his  immortal  orations ;  it  was  thus  that  Newton  pioneered  his 
way,  by  the  steps  of  an  ascending  geometry,  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens — and  after  which,  he  left  this  testimony  behind  him,  that  he 
was  conscious  of  nothing  else  but  a  habit  of  patient  thinking  which 
could  at  all  distinguish  him  from  other  men.  He  felt  that  it  was  no 
inaccessible  superiority  on  which  he  stood,  and  it  was  thus  that  he 
generously  proclaimed  it.  It  is  certainly  another  imagination  that 
prevails  in  regard  to  those  who  have  left  the  stupendous  monuments 
of  intellect  behind  them — not  that  they  were  differently  exercised 
from  the  rest  of  the  species,  but  that  they  must  have  been  differently 
gifted.  It  is  their  talent,  and  almost  never  their  industry,  by  which 
they  have  been  thought  to  signalize  themselves  ;  and  seldom  is  it  ad- 
verted to,  how  much  it  is  to  the  more  strenuous  application  of  those 
commonplace  faculties  which  are  diffused  among  all,  that  they  are 
indebted  for  the  glories  which  now  encircle  their  remembrance  and 
their  name.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  vulgarizing  of  genius  that  it  should  be 
lighted  up  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  direct  inspiration  from  heaven; 
and  hence  men  have  overlooked  the  steadfastness  of  purpose,  the  de- 
votion to  some  single  but  great  object,  the  unweariedness  of  labor  that 
is  given  not  in  convulsive  and  preternatural  throes,  but  by  little  and 
little,  as  the  strength  of  the  mind  may  bear  it,  the  accumulation  of 
many  small  eflbrts,  instead  of  a  few  grand  and  gigantic,  but  perhaps 
irregular  movements  on  the  part  of  energies  that  are  marvelous.  Men 
have  overlooked  these  as  being,  indeed,  the  elements  to  which  genius 
owes  the  best  and  the  proudest  of  her  achievements.  They  can  not 
think  that  aught  so  utterly  prosaic  as  patience,  and  painstaking,  and 
resolute  industry,  have  any  share  in  the  upholding  of  a  distinction  so 
illustrious.  These  are  held  to  be  ignoble  attributes  never  to  be  found 
among  the  demigods,  but  only  among  the  drudges  of  literature ;  and 
it  is  certainly  true,  that  in  scholarship  there  are  higher  and  lower 
walks.  But  still  the  very  highest  of  all  is  a  walk  of  labor.  It  is  not 
by  any  fantastic  jugglery,  incomprehensible  to  ordinary  minds,  and  be- 
yond their  reach — it  is  not  by  this  that  the  heights  of  philosophy  are 
scaled.  So  said  he  who  towers  so  far  above  all  his  fellows;  and, 
whether  viewed  as  an  exhibition  of  his  own  modesty,  or  as  an  encour- 
agement to  others,  this  testimony  of  Sir  Isaac  may  be  regarded  as  one 

of  the  most  precious  legacies  that  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  world. 

***■****- 

I  have  been  the  more  earnest  in  this  explanation,*  as  I  feel  assured 
that,  without  those  influences  which  are  derived  to  the  heart  by 

*  A  separate  Lecture  was  given  ''  On  tho  EfBcacy  of  Prayer,  and  an  ad- 
vice founded  thereon,  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  the  study  of  Theology," 
which  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Chalmers's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  321-356.  The 
[)aragraoh  inserted  here  formed  the  close  of  this  Lecture, 
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prayer,  the  sacredness  of  your  studies  is  no  guarantee  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  your  spirit  or  character.  All  the  literature  of  Christianity 
may  not  Christianize  you ;  and  it  is  truly  a  possible  thing  that,  while 
your  biblical  scholarship  is  growing  apace,  the  heart  may  be  wholly 
untouched  by  the  lessons  of  the  Bible.  This  has  been  oft  experienced 
in  the  business  of  the  clerical  profession  ;  and  it  strikingly  marks  the 
earthliness  of  our  nature,  that,  in  very  proportion  to  our  familiarity 
with  the  themes  of  religion,  may  be  our  insensibility  to  the  force  of 
their  awful  ^nd  eternal  import.  Our  sermons  may  solemnize  others, 
while  they  do  not  solemnize  ourselves  ;  and,  even  in  the  act  of  penning 
our  sentences  about  deathbeds,  or  framing  our  urgent  appeals  to  the 
consciences  of  men,  our  own  consciences  may  be  steeped  in  lethargy, 
or  gather  new  hardihood  from  each  repetition  of  the  arguments  which 
have  ceased  to  impress,  of  the  threats  and  the  eloquent  denunciations 
which  have  ceased  to  terrify  us.  It  may  be  a  mere  exercise  in  com- 
position, when  the  intellect  and  the  fancy  are  all  awake,  as  in  other 
exercises.  The  faculties  of  nature  may  be  in  animating  play,  but 
without  one  feeling  of  religious  earnestness.  It  is  more  than  a  pos- 
sible— we  fear  it  may  be  a  frequent  thing — that,  amid  the  literalities 
of  ministerial  work,  the  minister  himself  is  cradled  into  the  profound- 
est  spiritual  apathy.  He  is  far  more  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 
sermon-making  than  he  is  practically  moved  or  affected  by  the  sub- 
stance of  his  sermon.  He  is  conversant  with  the  forms  of  a  high 
and  holy  calling;  but  this  may  no  more  carry  his  thoughts  or  his 
affections  on  high  than  the  skeletons  of  a  churchyard  remind  the  hack- 
neyed grave-digger  of  a  coming  resurrection  or  a  coming  judgment. 
All  this  bespeaks  the  urgent  necessity  of  prayer.  Without  it,  the 
services  of  the  clergyman  may  be  both  strenuous  and  manifold,  yet 
may  still  be  unconsecrated  services.  Upon  which  the  certainty  is, 
that  he  will  not  save  his  own  soul ;  and  the  likelihood  is,  that  he  will 
not  save  the  souls  of  those  who  hear  him. 
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Much  as  Dr.  Chalmers  prized  the  benefits  of  an  extempora- 
neous converse  with  his  students,  he  did  not,  in  examining  them 
upon  the  text-book,  put  such  questions  only  as  at  the  moment 
suggested  themselves  ;  he  prepared  beforehand  a  complete  series 
of  questions,  adding  his  own  answers  to  those  which  he  regarded 
as  of  greatest  importance  or  difficulty,  and  interjecting  among 
these  questions  and  answers,  modifications  or  coiTections  or  illus- 
trations of  his  own,  which  were  sometimes  brief,  and  often  long 
and  elaborate.  All  these  preparations  he  entered  in  manuscript 
volumes,  written  in  short-hand  ;  upon  an  inspection  of  which, 
it  appeared  that  many  of  the  remarks  originally  intended  for  his 
examinations  on  Butler  and  Paley  had  been  transfeiTed  verhatiin 
to  his  published  volumes  on  Natural  Theology  and  the  Christian 
Evidences.  But  although  such  use  had  already  been  made  of 
some  of  his  observations  on  the  Analogy,  that  work  was  deemed 
worthy  of  further  and  separate  treatment  in  that  series  of  Lec- 
tures upon  its  different  chapters  which  forms  the  commencement 
of  the  succeeding  volume.  These  Lectures,  down  to  that  which 
embraces  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Analogy, 
had  been  written  out,  and  were  left  by  him  ready  for  publica- 
tion. The  remaining  lectures  are  taken  from  the  short-hand 
note-book  out  of  which  the  others  had  been  extended. 

I  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  record  the  signal  benefit 
which  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  Dr.  Chalmers  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  the  Analogy.  That  some  of  his  latest  efforts 
were  devoted  to  a  short  course  of  Lectures  which  should  embody 
liis  matuiest  reflections  on  it,  may  be  regarded  as  his  final  tribute 
to  the  value  of  that  inestimable  and  immortal  treatise,  which. 
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"  carefully  and  closely  packed  up  out  of  twenty  years'  hard 
thinking,"*  has  won  for  itself  the  character  of  being  "  the  most 
original  and  profound  work  extant  in  any  language  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion,"  t 

"  I  have  derived,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  preface  to  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  "  greater  aid  from  the  views  and  reason- 
ings of  Bishop  Butler  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  besides  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  existent  authorship."  To  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  obligation,  let  us  add  that  of  other  three  distinguished 
writers.  "  The  course  of  reading  to  which  he  now  devoted 
himself,"  says  the  biographer  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  embraced  the 
polemical  writings  of  the  most  famous  divines  who  flourished 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  From  these  giants 
in  theology,  who  have  anticipated  all  the  arguments  and  objec- 
tions of  modern  times,  he  received  much  of  his  information  on 
the  doctrine  regarding  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Nor  did 
he  fail  to  investigate  what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  the 


*  Qnarterly  Review,  No.  Ixxxv.  This  assertion  appears  to  be  almost 
literally  con-ect.  Butler  was  nominated  preacher  to  the  Rolls  in  1718,  and 
in  1726  he  pubHshed  his  Fifteen  Sermons,  teUing  the  reader,  in  his  preface, 
"  that  he  is  not  to  look  for  any  pai-ticular  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  greatest 
part  of  these  discom-ses ;  their  being  taken  from  among  others  preached  in 
the  same  place  through  a  course  of  eight  years,  being  in  a  great  measure 
accidental."  We  must  regard  this  as  virtually  an  announcement  that  among 
the  sermons  which  were  retained,  there  were  some  as  much  prized  by  their 
author  as  those  which  he  presented  to  the  public.  "  The  question  has  there- 
fore often  been  asked,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  "  What  became  of  them  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  at  his  death  Butler  desired  his  manuscripts  to  be  destroyed ; 
but  we  can  not  suppose  him  to  have  wantonly  wished  to  suppress  what  he 
himself  judged  fit  for  publication.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  best  conjecture 
we  can  form  may  be,  that  the  remaining  sermons  at  the  Rolls  (for  the  future 
publication  of  which  that  sentence  in  the  preface  seems  designed  to  prepare) 
were  afterward  worked  into  the  Analogy."  This  conjecture  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  our  finding  that  the  germ  or  leading  principle  of  the  Analogy  had 
already  been  recognized,  as  when,  in  his  sixth  sermon,  Butler  says,  "  that 
there  is  a  much  more  exact  correspondence  between  the  natural  and  moral 
world  than  we  are  apt  to  take  notice  of."  If  when  arranging  his  sermons  at 
the  Rolls,  taking  out  fifteen  from  among  them  for  present  publication,  there 
were  others  which,  on  account  of  their  containing  the  great  principles  of  his 
future  work,  Butler  carefully  reserved,  and  if  he  took  these  sermons  with 
him  to  the  country  to  be  slowly  reconstructed  and  condensed  during  the  long 
period  of  his  seclusion  at  Stanhope,  the  Analogj',  which  was  at  last  ^ven  to 
the  world  in  1736,  might  fairly  enough  be  said  to  have  been  "carefully  and 
closely  packed  up"  out  of  at  least  eighteen  years'  hard  thinking. 

t  Mackintosh's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy. 
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subject,  comprising  the  principles  of  Scriptural  interpretation 
and  the  analogies  between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
controversy.  On  this  subject  he  always  acknowledged  himself 
peculiarly  indebted  to  Bishop  Butler's  *  Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed,'  &c.  Alluding  many  years  afterward,  in 
one  of  his  lectures,  to  the  advantages  of  applying  the  principle 
of  analogy  to  the  intei-pretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  paid 
the  following  compliment  to  that  celebrated  Treatise  :  '  It  was 
from  this  book  (nothing  the  worse  of  being  written  by  a  bishop) 
that  I  learned  this  principle  of  interpretation,  and  have  been 
confirmed  in  many  truths  of  which  it  does  not  speak  a  word, 
and  which  probably  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  author.  It 
is  by  it  that  I  have  learned  to  expound  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  some  degree  of  profit,  without  having 
recoui-se  to  type,  allegory,  or  accommodation.  It  was  by  it  that 
I  was  prevented  from  becoming  an  Independent,  a  Baptist,  or 
an  enemy  to  religious  estabUshments ;  and  by  it  I  learned  that 
I  could  be  friendly  to  such  establishments  and  to  the  Protestant 
constitution  of  my  country,  though  I  never  partook  of  their 
worldly  emoluments — a  fact  which  appears  a  mystery  and  a 
miracle  to  some  wise  heads  and  would-be  statesmen.'  "* 

"  If  upon  the  points  of  which  I  treat,"  says  Dr.  O'Brien,  "  I 
seem  to  owe  any  thing  to  any  writer  who  supports  the  same 
views,  I  have  no  mode  of  fixing  the  obligation  so  as  to  make  as 
particular  acknowledgment  of  it  as  I  should  desire.  But  I  can 
be  quite  clear  that  I  owe  a  deep  debt  throughout  to  the  illus- 
trious Bishop  Butler,  and  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  trace  so  distinctly  to  his  writings  the  soundest  and 
clearest  views  that  I  possess  upon  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  that  I  could  not  write  on  this  or  any  kindred  subject  with- 
out a  consciousness  that  I  was  directly  or  indirectly  borrowing 
largely  from  him." — Two  Sermons  on  the  Human  Nature  of 
Christ. 

"  The  author,"  says  Dr.  Wayland,  "  to  whom  I  am  under  the 
greatest  obligations,  is  Bishop  Butler.  The  chapter  on  Con- 
science is,  as  I  suppose,  but  little  more  than  a  development  of 
his  ideas  upon  the  same  subject.  How  much  more  I  owe  to 
this  incomparable  writer  I  know  not.     As  it  was  the  study  of 


.ife  of  Dr.  M  Crie,  by  his  Son,  p.  83,  84 
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his  Sermons  on  Human  Nature  which  first  turned  my  attention 
to  this  subject,  there  are  doubtless  many  trains  of  thought  which 
I  have  derived  from  him  but  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
to  their  source,  as  they  have  long  since  become  incorporated 
with  my  own  reflections." — Elements  of  Moral  Science,  by 
Francis  Wayland,  D.D. — P.  5.     Boston,  1844. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  author  who  ranks  so 
high  and  who  published  so  little  as  Bishop  Butler,  so  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  another  to  whose  writings  so  many  and  such 
weighty  approving  testimonies  have  been  borne.  And  if  the 
task  could  be  executed  of  surveying  the  works  of  all  who  have 
succeeded  him,  marking  every  quarter  where  silently,  and  it 
may  be  unconsciously,  he  has  been  borrowed  from,  and  referring 
to  every  author  in  which  any  abridgment,  expansion,  modifica- 
tion, or  illustration  of  one  (jr  other  of  his  great  and  distinguish- 
ing arguments  are  to  be  found,  an  unparalleled  array  of  illus- 
trative literature  would  be  gathered  round  the  small  inner 
circle  of  his  writings.  Meanwhile,  let  us  present  the  reader 
with  such  a  catalogue  as  we  have  been  able  to  prepare  of  those 
works  the  direct  and  declared  object  of  which  was  to  criticise, 
condense,  or  popularize  the  arguments  of  the  "  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature." 

I.— Remarks  on  Dr.  Butler's  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  Anal- 
ogy OF  Religion  concerning  Necessity  ;  and  also  upon 
the  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue.  By  Phil- 
anthropus. — [The  Rev.  Mr.  Bott,  Rector  of  Spicksworth, 
Norfolk.]— 1737. 

In  his  preface  this  writer  remarks,  "  It  is  most  likely  I  shall  not  hereafter 
publish  any  more  remarks  upon  this  author  ;  and  therefore  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  reminding  him  of  a  few  things  in  the  other  parts  of  his  book 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  greatly  deserve  to  be  reviewed  and  correct- 
ed." For  the  general  character  of  the  "  Remarks,"  see  Bartlett's  "  Memoirs 
of  Butler,"  p.  67. 

II. — A  Second  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  wherein  his  Sen- 
timents relating  to  Personal  Identity  are  cleared 
up  from  some  Mistakes  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler.     By 

Vincent  Perronet,  Vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent.— 1738. 

•'  It  is  an  ingenious  and  modestly  written  tract,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  later  and  more  popular  defender  of  Mr.  Locke  against  Butler, 
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Bishop  Law,  was  more  indebted  to  the  vicar  of  Shoreham  than  he  chose  to 
ackuowledge." — Fitzgerald's  Life  of  Butler,  p.  45. 

III. — Scripture  Doctrine  of  Man's  Redemption.  By  Arthur 
Ashley  Sykes,  D.D.     London,  1756. 

"  This  unwearied  polemic,  whose  pen,  worn  to  the  stump  in  the  great 
Bangorian  controversy,  was  never  allowed  to  rest  while  its  master  had  a 
hand  to  wield  it,  has  animadverted  (with  some  ingenuity,  as  usual)  upon 
Butler's  chapter  concerning  a  Mediator  in  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  sections 
of  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Redemption." — Fitzgerald's  Life,  p.  46. 

IV.-  -Remarks  on  Butler's  Analogy.  Sixth  Edition.  Glas- 
gow, 1764,  12mo.     Canterbury,  1783,  8vo. 

This  little  work  consists  of  a  series  of  short  notes,  generally  commendatory. 
They  do  not  exhibit  much  talent,  and  rarely  elucidate  the  subject.  The 
author  is  ipt  known. 

V. — Essays  on  Various  Subjects,  Moral  and  Critical  ; 
containing  Remarks  on  Butler's  Analogy,  a  Review 
OF  Locke's  Philosophy,  &c.  By  William  Belcher,  Esq., 
Kent.     London,  1787,  2  vols.  12rao. 

"  There  are  writers  who  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powers  of  criticism,  some 
by  rising  above,  and  others  by  sinking  below  the  level  of  common  sense.  To 
one  or  other  of  these  classes  the  author  of  these  Essays  certainly  belongs,  but 
to  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine." — Monthly  Revieto  for  October,  1787, 
quoted  in  Bartletfs  Memoirs,  p.  69. 

VI. — A  Series  of  Papers  in  the  Looker-On.  London,  1794, 
3  vols.  12mo. 

The  first  Number  of  this  work  appeared  on  the  10th  March,  1792,  and  the 
last  on  the  1st  F'ebruary,  1794.  It  was  conducted  by  William  Roberts,  author 
of  a  Life  of  Hannah  More.  The  papers  on  Butler  consist  of  a  selection  and 
expansion  of  the  leading  ideas  contained  in  the  successive  chapters  of  the 
Analogy,  designed  to  exhibit  them  in  a  more  popular  form.  No  criticism  of 
the  Analogy  is  attempted. 

VII. — The  Pleiad  ;  or,  A  Series  of  Abridgments  of  Seten 
Distinguished  Writers,  in  Opposition  to  the  Perni- 
cious Doctrlnes  of  Deism.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrang- 
ham.     1820,  8vo. 

This  work  consists  of  tracts  separately  printed,  and  here  combined,  with  a 
general  title.  The  fifth  of  these  tracts  is  entitled,  '•'  The  Principal  Parts  of 
Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitu 
tioii  and  Course  of  Nature,  abridged."  The  Pleiad  was  republished  in  Cou- 
etable's  Miscellany,  of  wliich  it  forms  vol.  xxvi. 
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VIII. — Butler's  Analogy;  with  Introductory  Essay.  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,     Glasgow,  1829,  12mo. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  Prehmiuary  Essay  is  well  known  and  highly  ap- 
preciated ;  but  to  make  this  a  good  edition  of  the  "  Analogy,"  to  each  chap- 
ter a  table  of  contents  should  be  prefixed,  and  an  index  should  be  added. 
There  are  no  notes. 

IX. — An  Analysis   op  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion,   Natural   and    Revealed,   to    the   Constitution 
AND    Course    of    Nature  ;    with    Notes.     By   the   Rev. 
Richard  Hobart,  A.M.,  Tnnity  College,  Dublin.     Dublin, 
1834,  Svo. 
To  each  chapter  is  prefixed  a  short  summaiy  of  its  contents.     The  notes 
are  few,  and  consist  mostly  of  references  to  illustrative  passages  in  other 
authors.     The  Analysis  is  well  executed,  though  capable,  with  advantage,  of 
condensation.     It  wants  an  index.     "  Examination  Questions,  grounded  on 
Hobart's  Analysis,"  have  been  separately  published. 

X. — The   Analogy    of   Religion,    Natural   and    Revealed, 
&c. ;    WITH   A   Memoir    of   the   Author.     By  the    Rev. 
George  Croly,  LL.D.     London,  1834,  8vo. 
This  forms  volume  eighth  of  the  "  Sacred  Classics."     The  Memoir  is  very 
brief  and  meager.     The  volume  has  neither  notes  nor  index. 

XI. — Digest  of  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  in  a  Compen- 
dium OF  Rudiments  of  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Smith,  B.D.,  of  Christ's  Church,  Cambridge.  For  the  use 
of  Students.     London,  1836,  12mo. 

The  argument  of  each  chapter  is  given  in  a  few  prefixed  sentences.  The 
digest  is  ably  executed. 

XII. — An  Analysis  of  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.     Oxford,  1837,  24mo. 

This  is  merely  an  analysis  for  the  use  of  students,  preceded  by  a  short 
preface,  but  without  notes  or  index. 

XIII. — A  Compendium  of  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  an- 
nexed TO  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  Character,  and  Writ- 
ings.    By  Thomas  Bartlett,  A.M.     London,  1839,  Svo. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  interesting  Memoirs  have  supplied  what  it  is  surprising 
should  have  been  so  long  wanting — a  copious  Ufe  of  his  illustrious  relative, 
exhausting  all  existing  sources  of  information.  His  Compendium  is  given  in 
the  bishop's  own  language. 
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XIV. — Bishop  Butler's  Treatise  on  the  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion TO  THE  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature 
(«V7ITH  A  Summary  of  the  Argument),  and  the  Style 
IN  some  Parts  simplified).  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bushby, 
B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
London,  1840,  8vo. 

XV. — Analysis  of  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural 
AND  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature.  By  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Pughe,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     London,  1842,  16to. 

XVL — An  Index  to  the  Analogy  of  Bishop  Butler.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bentham,  Regius  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  adapted  to  the 
original  editions,  and  to  the  later  Oxford  editions,  by 
Thomas  Bartlett,  A.M.     London,  1842,  8vo. 

XVII. — A  Systematic  Analysis  of  Bishop  Butler's  Treat- 
ise ON  the  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution 
of  Nature,  as  far  as  relates  to  Natural  Religion. 
To  which  is  added.  Some  Considerations  on  certain 
Arguments  therein  advanced.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Duke,  B.A.     London,  1847,  8vo. 

This  Analysis  extends  no  further  than  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Analogy.  It  is  admirably  executed,  exhibiting-,  by  its  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, the  main  stream  and  smaller  tributaries  of  the  advancing  argument. 
The  Appendix  is  devoted  to  a  minute  and  most  logical  dissection  and  exam- 
ination of  three  arguments  of  the  Analogy ;  all  of  which,  as  it  appeai-s  to  us, 
Mr.  Duke  successfully  repudiates.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  so  capable 
should  not  have  completed  the  work. 

XVIII. — A  Systematic  Analysis  of  Bishop  Butler's  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson,  B.A.,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
Oxford,  1847,  8vo. 

"This  little  volume  has  no  pretensions  to  originality.  Finding  that  Dr. 
Mill's  Analysis  of  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed  was  useful  to  my 
pupils,  I  have  applied  his  method,  with  but  little  alteration,  to  Bishop  But- 
ler's Analogy.  The  form  of  the  Analysis  explains  its  purpose,  which  is,  by 
types,  by  position  in  the  page,  and  by  different  subordinate  signs,  to  trace  at 
once  the  course  and  the  dependence  of  the  argument.  ...  I  must  add,  that 
though  my  task  was  completed  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Duke's  Analysis 
VOL.  IX. — C 
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of  the  first  part  of  the  Analogy,  I  am  yet  under  some  obligations  to  him ;  and 
had  Mr.  Duke  analyzed  the  complete  treatise,  the  following  pages  would  not 
have  been  printed." — Extracted  from  Prefatory  Notice. 

XIX. — The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
&c. ;  WITH  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Copious  Notes,  and 
Index.  By  the  Rev.  William  Fitzgerald,  A.M.,  Prebendary 
of  Donoughmore,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.     Dublin,  1849,  8vo. 

Although  nothing  is  added  to  what  Mr.  Bartlett's  diligent  and  affectionate 
researches  have  supplied,  yet  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  Life  of  Butler  is  so  admirably 
executed,  and  there  are  so  many  illustrations  thrown  in,  indicating  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  a  wide  range  of  literature,  that  we  rejoice  that  he  has  pre- 
fixed it  to  the  volume.  His  defense  of  the  Analogy  from  the  exceptions  taken 
ngainst  it  by  'fholuck,  is  judicious  and  triumphant.  The  notes  are  more 
those  of  the  scholar  than  of  the  metaphysician,  though  exhibiting  a  happy 
blending  of  both.  As  an  edition  of  the  Analogy,  this  volume  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Its  typography  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Dublin  press.  The 
text  has  been  diligently  revised,  and  many  eirors  in  the  Oxford  edition  of 
1844  have  been  corrected.  A  collation  of  the  first  edition  is  subjoined — a 
literary  curiosity,  showing  "  the  singular  pains  which  Butler  took  in  a  matter 
in  which  he  has  been  commonly  censured  for  carelessness."  Great  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  a  complete  and  easily  consulted  index. 

Two  Essays  on  Butler's  Analogy,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes,  appeared  in  the  numbers  for  December,  1830, 
and  March,  1831,  of  the  "  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator." 
These,  somewhat  amplified,  are  prefixed  to  an  issue  of  the 
Analogy  from  the  New  York  press,  which  has  already  reached 
to  the  18th  edition.  In  the  "Gospel  Advocate"  for  1823,  pub- 
lished at  Boston,  there  is  a  paper  on  the  obscurity  of  Butler's 
.tyle,  accompanied  by  a  few  pages  of  the  first  chapter,  translated 
mto  what  is  presented  as  intelligible  and  readable  English.  The 
«enth  volume  of  the  **  American  Biblical  Repository"  contains 
an  article  on  the  writings  of  Butler. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE    PRATER 


Thou  art,  O  God,  the  high  and  the  holy  One,  who  inhabitest  eter- 
nity, and  the  praises  thereof.  Do  Thou  impress  us  aright  with  a 
sense  of  Thy  greatness  as  contrasted  with  the  littleness  and  the  lim- 
itation of  all  our  faculties  ;  and  do  Thou  impress  us  aright  with  a  sense 
of  Thy  sacredness  as  contrasted  with  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  our 
nature.  May  we  be  clad  with  humility.  In  studying  the  lessons  of 
Thy  word,  may  we  evince  all  the  duteousness  and  docility  of  children. 
May  we  sit  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  and 
seeking  at  His  mouth  the  revelations  of  Thy  blessed  will,  may  ours 
be  the  blessed  privilege  of  those  who  hear,  and  believe,  and  obey. 

1.  The  work  of  Butler  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  Nat- 
ural and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Na- 
ture, is  one  of  the  best  cures  for  infidelity  I  know,  and  one 
of  the  best  preservatives  against  it.  Or,  rather,  instead  of 
a  remedy  for  unbelief,  it  may  be  termed  a  most  effeclual 
remedy  against  disbelief;  for  there  is  a  most  weiglity  and 
important  difference  between  these  two  things.  One  might 
have  no  positive  reason  for  affirming  the  truth  of  a  given 
doctrine,  in  which  case  it  is  the  proper  object  of  unbelief; 
but  he  might  have  as  little  positive  reason  for  affirming  its 
falsehood,  in  which  case  it  can  not  be  the  object  of  disbe- 
lief.    There  is  many  an  imaginable  object  in  Nature,  of 
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which  we  can  not  say  that  it  positively  is,  but  of  which  we 
can  as  little  say  that  it  positively  is  not.  Were  we  to 
assign  for  such  objects  a  place  in  the  mind,  we  should  say 
that  they  lie  neither  in  the  region  of  belief  nor  in  the  region 
of  disbelief,  but  along  an  intermediate  line  between  these 
two,  as  being  the  objects  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  simply  of  unbelief  For  an  example  of  this,  we  can 
allege  it  as  a  conceivable  thing,  that  there  rolls  a  planet  in 
our  system  between  Mercury  and  Venus,  but  still  invisible 
to  us,  because  too  small  for  the  observation  of  our  most 
powerful  telescopes.  Who  can  affirm  this  in  the  absence 
of  all  substantive  proof?  yet  who,  it  may  still  more  em- 
phatically be  said,  who  can  deny  it?  We  can  not  say  that 
such  a  planet  is ;  and  still  less  can  we  say  that  it  is  not. 
But  at  the  very  least  we  can  say,  that  for  aught  we  know 
it  may  be.  We  have  not  yet  discovered  it  in  the  region 
of  the  actuals  ;  but  neither  have  we  so  thoroughly  explored 
that  region  as  to  qualify  us  for  affirming  that  it  is  not 
there.  Its  true  place  or  category  is  in  the  region  of  the 
possibles,  its  right  logical  position  being  the  midway,  or 
ambiguous  state  of  pure  skepticism. 

2.  We  can  not  yet  say  of  any  intermediate  planet  be- 
tween Mercury  and  Venus,  that  it  is  ;  but  it  is  not  without 
design  that  we  have  employed  the  words,  that  still  less  can 
we  say  that  it  is  not.  The  time  may  yet  come,  when,  on 
the  strength  of  one  simple  observation  by  a  competent  in- 
strument directed  to  its  place  of  little  room  in  the  heavens, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  descry  such  a  body,  and  so  to  make 
positive  affirmation  of  its  real  and  substantive  existence. 
But  we  do  not  see  how  we  shall  ever  be  enabled  to  make 
positive  affirmation  of  its  non-existence.  For  the  assertion 
that  it  is,  we  may  have  but  to  allege  the  definite  finding  of 
some  one  astronomer,  and  which,  with  our  knowledge  of 
its  path  and  quarter  in  the  firmament,  we  can  repeat  at 
any  time  ;  but  for  the  sweeping  assertion  that  it  is  not,  we 
should  have  to  make  a  sweeping  survey  and  exploration 
of  that  mighty  annular  space,  amounting  to  millions  and 
millions  more  of  square  miles,  which  lies  between  the  orbits 
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of  these  two  planets,  and  to  report  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  vast  extent,  a  moving  body  so  small  as  to 
have  escaped  all  our  former  methods  of  discovery,  is  no 
where  to  be  found.  Such  often  is  the  momentous  differ- 
ence between  the  establishment  of  a  proof  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  disproof.  It  might  require  but  one  finding  to 
ascertain  of  a  given  thing  that  it  exists  somewhere  ;  but  it 
might  require  an  infinity  of  findings,  and  that  too  in  places 
to  us  inaccessible,  to  ascertain  that  it  exists  no  where.  And 
if  there  be  one  department  of  truth  where  this  principle  is 
of  surest  and  most  obvious  application,  it  is  when  brought 
to  bear  on  the  things  of  faith  and  eternity.  One  would 
need  to  compass  the  outskirts  of  immensity,  and  to  have 
traversed  all  within  them,  ere  he  could  pronounce  a  nega- 
tive on  these  things.  By  one  single  manifestation  might 
God  make  Himself  authentically  knowai  to  us  ;  but  for  us 
positively  to  state  that  there  is  no  God,  no  Jesus  Christ,  no 
angels,  or  that  there  has  been  no  creation  and  will  be  no 
day  of  judgment;  this  implies  a  mastery  on  our  part  over 
all  space  and  all  time.  In  the  things  of  religion  belief 
must  have  its  own  proper  and  precise  ground  to  rest  upon, 
else  it  is  presumption.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  ground 
there  is  no  presumption,  but  the  contrary,  in  unbelief. 
There  is  a  disbelief,  again,  the  presumption  of  which  is  tre- 
mendous— a  usurpation  of  Omniscience. 

3.  Yet  there  is  a  w^arrantable  disbelief  even  in  the  mat- 
ters of  religion.  If  I  have  valid  evidence  for  a  certain 
proposition,  and  believe  it  accordingly,  then  am  I  not  only 
an  unbeliever,  but  a  disbeliever  in  its  opposite.  If  I  have 
direct  observation  that  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  north, 
I  must  be  a  disbeliever  in  the  proposition  that  it  is  blowing 
from  the  south,  and  also  a  disbeliever  in  the  truth  of  him 
who  tells  me  so.  If  I  have  reason  to  know  that  God  can 
not  lie,  then  will  I  not  only  be  an  unbeliever,  but  a  disbe- 
liever in  the  professed  revelation  which  tells,  me  that  He 
does  lie.  I  must  be  a  disbeliever  in  all  which  is  specific- 
ally the  opposite  of  that  which  I  do  believe  ;  and  if  such  be- 
lief be  well  grounded,  then  such  disbelief  must  be  equally 
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well  grounded.  I  can  not  believe  that  the  wind  now  blows 
from  the  north,  without  disbelieving  that  the  wind  now 
blows  from  the  south — which  is  another  proposition  alto- 
gether than  that  the  wind  never  blows  from  the  south.  A 
disbehef  in  the  singular  or  specific  proposition,  that  the 
wind  now  blows  from  the  south,  might  be  perfectly  war- 
rantable ;  while  disbelief  in  the  universal  proposition  that 
the  wind  ever  blows  from  the  south,  would  be  monstrously- 
presumptuous  and  unwarrantable,  because  it  were  disbelief, 
not  as  before  in  a  specific  or  singular,  but  in  a  universal 
negative.  It  is  true  that  the  proposition,  God  can  not  lie, 
may  be  held  as  a  universal  negative. 

4.  There  is  more  or  less  of  this  presumption  in  all  the 
enemies  of  our  faith.  For  example,  we  should  deem  it  im- 
mensely arrogant  in  the  creatures  of  a  day,  to  pronounce 
of  the  unseen  and  everlasting  God,  that  He  never  does  or 
can  act  in  a  particular  way,  that  He  never  has  adopted, 
and  never  would  adopt  such  or  such  a  method  of  adminis- 
tration. Ere  one  can  be  warranted  in  speaking  or  in  think- 
ing thus,  he  would  need  both  to  have  observed  and  studied 
the  Divine  government  in  all  the  vastness  of  its  extent,  and 
throughout  all  the  endless  variety  of  its  manifold  and  mul- 
tiform processes  ;  and  yet  it  is  on  such  an  implied  acquaint- 
ance with  the  infinite  and  the  everlasting,  that  a  great  part 
of  our  infidelity  is  based.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  is  alleg- 
ed, and  with  all  confidence,  by  adversaries  of  the  Christian 
religion,  that  God  w^ould  never  make  the  innocent  sufi^er 
for  the  guilty  ;  and,  therefore,  because  this  procedure  is  as- 
cribed to  Him  in  the  Bible,  they  would  charge  upon  that 
book  a  false  representation  of  the  Deity,  and  so  deny  it  to 
be  a  genuine  communication  from  heaven  to  earth. 

5.  There  are  two  ways  of  meeting  this  objection.  The 
first  is  by  taking  account  of  the  actual  and  positive  creden- 
tials which  might  be  alleged  on  the  side  of  this  professed 
revelation  as  being  a  message  from  God  ;  its  miracles, 
supported  by  the  best  and  amplest  of  human  testimony;  its 
prophecies,  substantiated  by  the  history  both  of  the  ante- 
rior writings  and  their  posterior  fulfillments;  its  many  dis- 
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cernible  signatures  of  goodness,  and  sacredness,  and  truth, 
as  palpably  standing  forth  in  the  pages  of  this  record  ;  its 
minute  and  marvelous  consistencies  both  with  itself  and 
with  contemporaneous  authors,  such  as  no  impostor  could 
ever  have  maintained  ;  above  all,  its  felt  adaptations  to  the 
wants,  and  fears,  and  longings  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the 
sense  and  perception  of  which  are  often  given  in  answer 
to  prayer,  so  as  to  constitute  the  evidence  to  an  inquirer  of  a 
most  distinct  and  satisfying  revelation  to  himself.  These 
are  what  form  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  the  Christian 
evidences  ;  and  what  distinguishes  them  from  such  of  the 
objections  of  Deism  as  have  now  been  specified,  is,  that 
they  are  founded,  not  on  what  we  conceive  of  the  ways  of 
God,  but  on  what  we  observe  and  can  verify  of  the  ways 
of  man,  or  on  what  the  characteristics  of  truth  and  false- 
hood are  in  human  w^itnesses,  hum.an  histories,  and  human 
experience.  In  other  words,  the  arguments  for  our  Bible 
revelation  are  grounded  on  the  certainties  of  a  familiar  and 
oft-explored  territory ;  the  arguments  against  it  are  so 
many  imaginations  fetched  from  the  obscurities  of  a  dis- 
tant unknown.  It  is  competent  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  conduct  of  our  fellow-men ;  and  this  judgment, 
whether  it  have  respect  to  its  first  teachers  as  in  estimating 
the  historical  evidence,  or  to  its  present  disciples  as  in  esti- 
mating the  experimental  evidence,  is  all  on  the  side  of 
Christianity.  It  is  not  competent  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  counsels  of  the  unsearchable  God  ;  yet  this  judg- 
ment of  arcana  beyond  our  reach,  and  w^aywardly  expa- 
tiating over  a  region  that  is  purely  conjectural,  is  all  which 
can  be  plausibly  alleged  in  opposition  to  Christianity.  We 
feel  at  no  loss  for  a  decision  as  to  which  of  these  two  should 
countervail,  or  rather  overmatch  the  other.  We  have  as 
great  a  preference  for  the  first  over  the  second,  as  we 
have  for  the  findings  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  over  the 
fancies  and  reveries  of  the  old  schoolmen.  Such  is  our 
general  argument  in  favor  of  Christianity;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  objections  of  the  character  that  lias 
now  been  specified,  we  require  no  other. 
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6.  Yet  there  is  another  way  of  meeting  these  objections;, 
and  it  is  Butler's  way  of  it.  With  us  it  is  enough  that  they 
are  objections  not  competent  to  be  made  by  a  creature  of 
such  limited  faculties,  and  with  so  narrow  a  sphere  of  ob- 
servation as  man.  We  hold  that  it  is  not  for  him  to  say 
that  God  never  would  do  this  one  or  that  other  thing  alleged 
of  Him  in  Scripture,  and  that  therefore  Scripture  is  not  of 
God.  Our  reply  is,  that  we  can  not  tell;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  argumeiitum  ah  ignorantia,  we  regard  such  gratuit- 
ous and  unauthorized  assertions  on  the  part  of  the  infidel  as 
of  no  possible  avail  against  the  host  of  positive  evidences 
which  attest  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Such  is  our  reply, 
but  it  is  not  Butler's.  He  meets  the  adversary  who  says  that 
God  never  would  do  this  one  or  that  other  thing  ascribed  to 
Him  in  the  Bible,  by  showing  that  these  very  things  He  has 
actually  done  ;  or  that  what  is  excepted  against  in  Scripture, 
is  exemplified  in  nature  and  experience.  Or  to  put  it  other- 
wise, what  is  said  of  God  in  the  Word,  and  because  of  which 
the  infidel  rejects  it  as  being  His  word,  is  done  by  Him  in 
His  works,  and  which  yet  the  infidel  continues  to  regard  as 
His  works.  We  should  have  been  satisfied  to  dispose  of 
the  adversary's  objection  on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance  ; 
but  Butler  advances  a  step  further,  and  convicts  him  of  in- 
consistency. 

7.  It  were  well  to  estimate  the  precise  argumentative 
force  of  his  peculiar  reasoning.  Its  main  oflice  we  hold, 
then,  is  to  repel  objections  against  Christianity,  not  to  supply 
or  establish  any  substantive  evidence  in  its  favor.  Take, 
for  an  example,  the  observation  of  Origen  as  given  by  Butler 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  work.  It  is  to  the  effect,  that  "  he 
who  believes  the  Scripture  to  have  proceeded  from  Him 
who  is  the  author  of  nature,  may  well  expect  to  find  the 
same  sort  of  difficulties  in  it  as  are  found  in  the  constitution 
of  nature."  Now,  surely,  it  will  not  be  insisted  on  as  a  proof 
for  the  Divine  origin  of  Scripture,  that  it  contains  difficulties, 
for  innumerable  are  the  books  teeming  with  these  which 
have  been  framed  by  human  hands.  Yet  though  these 
difficulties  in  Scripture  may  form  no  proof  of  its  divinity, 
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the  allegation  of  like  difficulties  in  nature  forms  a  most  com- 
plete and  conclusive  reply  to  the  objection  of  the  Deist 
against  Scripture  because  of  its  difficulties.  For,  as  Butler 
says,  in  following  up  the  observation  of  Origen,  "  he  who 
denies  the  Scripture  to  have  been  from  God  upon  account 
of  these  difficulties,  may,  for  the  very  same  reason,  deny 
the  world  to  have  been  formed  by  Him."  In  how  far  such 
analogies  may  afford  a  presumption,  that  both  Scripture  and 
nature,  or  both  the  word  and  the  world,  have  the  same 
author,  we  shall  not  inquire  ;  but  they  are  perfectly  decisive, 
in  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler,  "  at  least  so  far  as  to  answer 
objections  against  the  former's  being  from  God,  drawn  from 
any  thing  which  is  analogical  or  similar  to  what  is  in  the 
latter,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  from  Him."  To  repel 
objections,  in  fact,  is  the  great  service  whio-h  this  analogy 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Revelation,  and  it  is  the  only 
service  which  we  seek  for  at  its  hands. 

8.  It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  they  overrate  the  power  of 
analogy,  who  look  to  it  for  any  very  distinct  or  positive 
contribution  to  the  Christian  argument.  There  are  passages 
in  his  work  where  Butler  ascribes  this  virtue,  this  augmen- 
tative power  to  it,  by  which  an  addition  is  made  to  the  evi- 
dence for  revelation — which  addition,  however,  it  were 
extremely  difficult  to  state  or  to  estimate  ;  insomuch,  that 
in  our  controversy  with  infidels,  we  should  willingly  forego 
all  claim  to  any  positive  accession,  from  this  quarter,  of 
strength  to  our  cause.  When  giving  in  our  reasons  for  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  the  Bible,  we  should  speak  of  the  evi- 
dence from  miracles,  and  the  evidence  from  prophecy,  and 
the  evidence  from  the  morality  of  Scripture,  and  the  evi- 
dence from  those  marks  of  sincerity  and  sacredness  which 
abound  in  it,  and  the  evidence  of  its  numerous  adaptations 
to  the  wants  and  the  weaknesses  of  sinful  humanity;  but 
we  should  scarcely,  by  way  of  increment,  and  so  as  to  make 
out  a  larger  summation,  adduce  the  evidence  from  analogy. 
And  yet  we  hold  it,  notwithstanding,  to  be  a  most  powerful 
and  efficient  auxiliary  in  this  warfare,  though  its  office  is 
mainly  if  not  altogether,  a  defensive  one;  for,  although  it 

c* 
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should  supply  no  proof,  it  may  confer  a  mighty  benefit  on 
our  cause  by  repelling  all  disproof.  It  may  in  itself  yield 
no  positive  evidence,  and  yet  be  of  most  important  service, 
by  clearing  away  from  all  the  evidence ^which  is  positive, 
the  burden'of  any  drawback  of  deduction  that  might  other- 
wise lie  upon  it.  It  might  form  no  part  or  ingredient  of  the 
probation,  and  yet  remove  a  bar  in  the  w^ay  of  the  proba- 
tion. A  given  proposition  might  be  regarded  as  liable  to 
one  or  other  of  three  verdicts — proven,  not  proven,  or  dis- 
proven.  Though  analogy  should  furnish  no  materials  on 
which  to  construct  a  plea  for  the  highest  of  these  verdicts, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  of  perfect  avail  for  raising  up  the 
proposition  in  question  from  the  lowest  of  these  verdicts  to 
the  middle  one  ;  for  raising  it  from  the  state  of  disproven 
to  at  least  the  state  of  not  proven,  and  so  placing  it  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  midway  and  neulral  state  of  indifferency 
or  pure  skepticism.  This  is  the  distinct  and  definite,  and 
withal  most  valuable  service  to  which  analogy,  we  think,  is 
fully  competent,  and  which  service,  we  further  think,  Butler 
hath  overtaken  and  finished.  He  has  raised  our  question 
from  the  depth  and  the  discredit  to  which  infidels  would 
have  sunk  it,  far  beneath  zero,  in  the  scale  of  evidence. 
He  has  at  least  brought  it  up  to  zero  ;  and  this  is  doing  an 
immense  deal,  even  though  analogy  should  utterly  fail  to 
place  it  by  ever  so  little  above  this,  and  all  further  elevations 
can  only  be  looked  for  from  other  quarters  of  reasoning  and 
contemplation.  After  that  analogy  hath  done  its  own 
proper  work,  that  is,  cleared  away  a  whole  host  of  objec- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  left  nothing  to  be  neutralized  or 
counteracted,  then  every  new  item  of  evidence  tells  affirma- 
tively, and  is  a  clear  make-weight  on  the  side  of  the  Chris- 
tian argument.  The  skeptic,  who  says  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  in  Christianity,  tells  us  a  difi^erent  thing 
from  the  still  more  daring  adversary  who  says  that  there 
are  many  reasons  for  disbelieving  it.  It  is  with  the  latter 
of  these  two  combatants  that  analogy  has  properly  to  do. 
It  does  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  first  with  reasons  in 
proof  of  Christianity,  but  it  holds  parley  with  the  second, 
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and  thoroughly  disposes  of  his  reasons  against  it.  Let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  this  is  a  mean  or  inconsiderable  benefit 
to  the  Christian  argument.  Even  though  it  should  not 
supply  one  atom  of  evidence  for  the  verdict  of  credible,  it 
does  much,  and  what  is  most  important,  if  it  fully  establish 
the  verdict  of  not  incredible.  In  algebra  a  larger  summa- 
tion might  be  had  in  two  w^ays,  either  by  placing  in  the 
column  to  be  added  up  some  more  affirmative  quantities,  or 
by  the  removal  therefrom  of  its  negative  quantities.  It 
might  be  questioned  whether  Butler  has  done  much,  or  even 
any  thing,  in  the  one  way  of  it ;  but  he  has  unquestionably 
done  much  in  the  other.  Though  he  may  not  have  con- 
tributed a  single  positive  reason  himself  on  the  side  of 
Christianity,  he  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  notwithstanding, 
if  he  have  cleared  away  those  objections,  on  the  neutralizing 
of  which  a  great  part  of  the  force  of  the  ]^ositive  reasoning 
may  have  been  otherwise  expended.  It  is  thus,  that  though 
he  should  not  have  added  one  stone  to  the  superstructure, 
it  may,  in  virtue  of  the  labor  of  his  hands,  have  not  only 
become  a  firmer,  but  a  statelier  and  loftier  superstructure 
than  before. 

9.  His  argument  is  not  addressed  to  Atheists.  It  pre- 
supposes a  God,  but  without  assuming  for  him  all  those  at- 
tributes which  even  Natural  Theology  would  affix  to  His 
character.  All  which  it  claims  at  the  outset  for  this  great 
and  mysterious  Being,  is  intelligence  and  power.  It  views 
Him  as  a  natural,  and  thence  proceeds  to  regard  Him  as  a 
moral  Governor  also.  Not  that  it  proves  this  latter  doctrine, 
but  repels  the  objections  against  it — its  proper  office  being 
not  to  establish,  but  to  vindicate.  Butler,  in  the  first  part 
of  this  treatise,  has  accomplished  this  service  for  the  relig- 
ion of  Nature  ;  and  in  its  second  part  accomplishes  the  like 
service  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
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SECTION    I. 

THE  USE  WHICH  BUTLER  MAKES  OF  THE  ANA- 
LOGICAL ARGUMENT  IN  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

PAKT   1. 
CHAPTER  1.— OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Thou,  O  God,  hast  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gos- 
pel. We  rejoice  that  whatever  the  doubts  or  whatever  the  darkness 
of  nature  may  be  on  the  question  of  our  eternity,  there  is  ample  man- 
ifestation afforded  to  us  in  Scripture  both  of  the  endless  bliss  which  is 
reserved  in  heaven  for  the  faithful,  and  of  the  way  that  leads  to  it. 
We  would  bless  Thy  name  for  the  information  which  Thou  hast  given 
both  of  the  duties  and  the  destinies  of  man ;  and  it  is  our  prayer,  that 
whenever  beset  with  perplexities  of  our  own,  we  may  take  refuge  in 
Him  who  alone  hath  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

1.  This  chapter,  which  treats  of  a  future  Hfe,  we  hold  to 
be  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  work  ;  this,  however,  not  be- 
cause the  subject  of  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  analogy,  but 
because  it  is  so  much  infected  by  the  obscure  metaphysics 
which  obtained  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  which  even  the  reasonings  of  Clarke  have  not  been 
able  to  sustain  ;  and  which,  when  disjoined  from  his  talent, 
as  in  the  pages  of  WoUaston,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  Boyle  lectureship,  betrays  the  same  sort  of  mys- 
ticism, the  same  want  of  clearness  and  conclusiveness,  as 
do  the  scholastic  subtleties  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  allude 
more  particularly  to  what  Butler  says  of  the  indivisibility 
of  consciousness,  and  to  the  confident  inference  that  he 
would  found  thereupon  as  to  the  simple  and  so  indestructi- 
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ble  nature  of  the  agent  in  which  this  uncompounded  faculty 
resides* — reminding  us  of  certain  argumentations  which  are 
still  to  be  heard  on  the  immateriality,  as  a  ground  for  believ- 
ing in  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  And  neither  can 
we  admit  with  him  that  because  we  have  no  positive  rea- 
son for  believing  death  to  be  destruction  of  the  living  agent, 
there  is  the  same  ground  for  believing  him  to  be  still  alive 
that  there  is  for  our  natural  faith  in  the  continuance  of  any 
thing.  If  this  consideration  hold  true,  then,  instead  of  its 
yielding  but  a  dim  or  slender  probability,  it  presents  us  with 
an  absolute  demonstration.  Not  as  if  Butler  thought  of 
analogy  that  it  constitutes  this  argument ;  but  he  evidently 
thinks  that  it  hands  us  over  to  it.  We  think  that  it  hands 
us  over  to  sounder  and  better  arguments  than  this ;  while 
of  itself  it  should  claim  no  higher  than  the  negative  power 
which  we  have  contended  for — the  power  of  placing  the 
question  of  our  soul's  immortality  in  that  negative  and  neu- 
tral position  where  it  is  freed  of  all  the  presumptions  against 
it,  but  where  the  presumptions  for  it  have  yet  to  be  sought 
for  from  other  quarters  ;  or,  in  other  words,  where,  though 
no  longer  a  disproved,  it  still  remains  an  unproved  thing. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  entire  self  survives  the  loss 
of  a  limb.  The  conclusion  is,  that  therefore  it  may  survive 
the  loss  or  separation  of  the  whole  body — very  different 
truly  from  the  conclusion  which  is  more  than  hinted  at  in 
this  chapter,  that  the  soul  must  so  survive  it.  In  all  instan- 
ces which  are  alleged  here  of  mutilation  or  destruction,  we 
have  the  remaining  sensible  proof  for  the  continuance  of  the 
living  powers.  In  the  grand  or  final  destruction  of  the 
whole  body,  we  have  no  such  proof;  and  this  must  be  sup- 
plied from  another  source  than  from  the  analogy  itself,  which 
has  demonstrated  but  the  posse,  and  not  the  esse  of  the 
soul's  immortality.  It  has  not  supplied  the  proof,  but  only  re- 
moved every  bar  in  the  way  of  it.     It  has  not,  at  least  to  any 

*  [Butler's  argument  is  minutely  analyzed,  and  its  fallacy  veiy  fully  ex. 
posed,  in  Duke's  "  Systematic  Analysis"  of  the  Analogy. — Appendix  I.  See 
also  Whately's  Essays  on  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  religion, 
p.  63.— W.  H.] 
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sensible  or  calculable  extent,  mounted  the  question  upward 
on  the  scale  of  evidence  ;  but  it  has  done  a  great  deal,  if, 
raising  it  from  lower  depths,  it  shall  have  placed  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  For  any  further  ascent  above  this,  it 
must  stand  indebted  to  other  and  positive  considerations — 
such  as  the  powers  and  aspirations  of  the  mind,  and  its  ca- 
pacity for  indefinitely  higher  enjoyments  than  any  it  meets 
with  in  this  world  ;  but  most  of  all  the  moral  argument,  or 
that  grounded  on  the  conscience  of  man,  and  which  points 
to  a  coming  judgment  and  coming  immortality  for  a  right- 
eous settlement  of  all  these  innumerable  questions  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  our  present  state,  whether  of  unavenged 
sin  against  God,  or  of  unredressed  injustice  between  man 
and  man,  which,  if  left  without  equitable  adjustment  in  a 
future  state,  would  cause  that  our  world  should  be  not  only 
a  deep  moral  enigma  never  to  be  solved,  but  a  scene  of  per- 
fect moral  anarchy  and  confusion  never  either  to  be  reform- 
ed or  reckoned  with. 

2.  And  yet  the  analogies  of  this  chapter  serve  all  the  pur- 
poses of  that  argument  which  legitimately  and  properly  be- 
longs to  them.  Let  but  the  metaphysical  reasoning  for  the 
indivisibility  of  consciousness,  and  so  for  the  continuance 
of  the  human  soul,  on  which  it  is  here  attempted  to  build  up 
a  positive  consideration  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality— let  these  be  discarded.  Let  it  further  be  held  as 
the  main  function  of  analogy  not  to  supply  the  proofs,  but 
to  repel  the  disproofs  ;  and  then  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  effective  and  more  beautiful  than  the  illustrations  of 
this  otherwise  least  interesting  and  least  successful  of  all 
Butler's  demonstrations.  The  transmutations  which  take 
place  in  the  state  of  other  animals,  as  birds  and  insects,  and 
yet  with  the  subsistence  of  the  living  principle  in  each  of 
the  stages;  and  most  of  all,  the  mutilations  which  the  human 
body  undergoes,  and  yet  without  the  destruction  of  the  liv- 
ing powers — these  all  abundantly  warrant  the  conclusion, 
not  that  the  soul  must,  but  that  the  soul  may  survive  the  en- 
tire dissolution  of  that  material  frame-work  where  withit  is 
now  encompassed.     They  make  the  docinue probable  in  the 
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sense  that  they  make  it  provable ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  lay  it  clear  and  open  for  being  proved,  which  is  truly 
a  different  thing  from  the  positive  work  of  proving  it,  wheth- 
er in  part  or  in  whole.  These  analogies  have  achieved  a 
useful  service,  if  they  have  brought  up  the  doctrine  to  that 
point  of  neutrality  at  which  any  further  evidence,  however 
small,  may  affirmatively  tell  upon  it,  and  that  on  evidence 
contributed  from  other  quarters  than  from  analogy  itself. 

3.  In  this  view  of  it  we  feel  relieved  from  all  the  difficulty 
which  attaches  to  the  consideration,  that,  as  far  as  there  is 
positive  weight  in  those  reasonings  of  Butler,  they  serve  to 
establish  not  the  immortality  of  men  only,  but  also  of  the 
inferior  animals.  And  so  they  would  if  they  could  lay  claim 
to  a  weight  that  is  positive.  The  vital  principle  in  a  beast 
survives  the  loss  of  a  limb  in  as  great  vigor  and  entireness 
as  that  of  a  man  does — nay,  many  are  the  inferior  creatures 
whose  life  remains  in  them  after  far  severer  mutilations,  or 
more  frightful  dislocation  and  derangement  of  the  parts  than 
man  could  undergo,  and  yet  continue  alive.  Nay,  if  the 
worshipers  of  this  argument  will  persist  in  ascribing  to  it 
an  affirmative  value,  they  might  proceed  on  the  strength  of 
it  to  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the  vegetable  life  in 
plants  as  well  as  of  the  animal  life  in  man,  and  throughout 
all  the  species  beneath  him  ;  for  there  are  kinds  of  wood 
which  might  be  specified,  and  where  the  vegetative  power 
has  been  known  to  survive  all  the  processes  of  the  wright- 
shop — insomuch  that  after  having  been  subjected  to  the 
treatment  of  the  saw,  and  the  plane,  and  the  hatchet,  and 
then  inserted  as  a  stake  or  piece  of  paling  in  the  ground, 
it  has  actually  broken  out  into  foliage,  and  thus  given  evi- 
dence that  the  vital  or  vegetative  principle  of  growth  has 
been  so  far  indestructible.  It  were  a  somewhat  extrava- 
gant conclusion  from  such  phenomena,  that  plants,  or  rather 
that  what  constituted  the  vitality  of  plants,  must  be  an  inde- 
structible or  an  undying  principle.  It  is  an  extravagance, 
however,  not  at  all  chargeable  on  those  who  do  not  seek  to 
found  on  the  analogical  argument  so  much  as  one  atom  of 
affirmative  probability  for  the  immortality  either  of  men  or 
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animals,  or  vegetables,  but  wiliingly  at  the  same  time  con- 
cede to  analogy  the  power  of  raising  all  the  three  from 
depths  which  are  beneath  to  the  same  dead  level  of  the  per- 
fectly  neutral  and  unknown — thus  warranting  the  like  asser- 
tion in  regard  to  each  class  of  these  organic  creatures,  or 
rather  of  the  life  v/hich  is  within  them,  not  that  it  must,  but  that 
for  aught  we  know  it  may  be  immortal.  This  is  the  whole 
length  to  which  we  should  carry  the  inference  from  analo- 
gy, with  the  full  conviction  at  the  same  time  of  high  prob- 
abilities for  the  immortality  of  man,  founded,  however,  not 
on  that  which  is  common  to  him  with  the  others,  but  on  that 
which  is  peculiar  and  which  signalizes  him  from  or  above 
the  others — as  the  conscience  which  is  his  exclusively,  and 
those  indefinite  powers  and  aspirations  which  are  his  exclu- 
sively. The  analogical  argument  places  all  these  three, 
then,  on  the  same  level  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  their 
being  immortal.  The  probabilities,  however,  of  this  high 
destination  can  only  be  claimed  by  man.  We  should  hold 
it  the  most  unphilosophical  temerity  to  affirm  so  much  as  the 
slightest  atom  of  evidence  for  the  immortality  either  of 
beasts  or  of  plants,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  kindred 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit  to  those  of  the  human  frame- 
work. Yet  w^e  deem  it  to  be  neither  temerity  nor  extrav- 
agance, but  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  true  philosophic  mod- 
esty, to  affirm  on  the  strength  of  those  phenomena,  that 
for  aught  we  know  they  may  be  immortal — the  affirmation 
this  not  of  a  positive  knowledge,  but  of  conscious  ignorance. 
4.  And  in  like  manner  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  a  pos- 
itive incompatibility  between  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality and  the  system  of  Atheism.  In  our  estimation  it 
would  then  rank  among  the  propositions  of  the  terra  incog- 
nita. We  could  allege  no  reason  for  the  denial,  but  most 
assuredly  as  little  for  the  assertion  of  this  immortality.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  a  God,  and  that  alone,  which  yields  for 
the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality  all  the  positive  evidence 
that  it  can  rightfully  pretend  to.  It  is  because  we  think 
that  God  will  not  leave  either  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of 
men  without  such  a  reckoning  and  such  a  recompense  as 
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are  far  from  being  fully  realized  in  this  world  ;  and  it  is 
because  we  think  that  He  would  not  have  endowed  man 
with  such  boundless  conceptions  and  desires,  and  such  ex- 
pansive faculties,  unless  He  meant  to  provide  him  with  a 
larger  and  more  enduring  theater  in  which  he  might  expa- 
tiate. It  is  on  these  considerations,  each  of  them  presup- 
posing a  God,  that  we  reason  onward  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  future  state  of  existence,  both  for  repairing  the  inequalities 
and  supplementing  the  deficiencies  of  the  present. 


CHAPTER   II. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD  BY  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS, 
AND  PARTICULARLY  OF  THE  LATTER. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Thou,  O  God,  art  unchangeable,  and  there  is  a  steadfastness  of 
principle  which  reigns  throughout  all  Thine  administration.  Thou 
canst  not  look  upon  evil  with  complacency  ;  neither  can  sin  be  dealt 
with  under  Thy  holy  and  inflexible  government  without  a  ransom  or 
without  an  expiation.  May  we  count  it  no  light  matter  that  we  have 
broken  the  law  of  God,  and  that  the  first  and  greatest  of  its  command- 
ments, even  the  supreme  love  of  Himself,  has  been  hourly  and  habit- 
ually violated.  May  we  therefore  feel  our  need  of  a  Saviour  and  our 
need  of  a  sanctifier,  and  submit  ourselves  to  the  authority  of  that  mes- 
sage which  came  to  our  world  charged  with  the  overtures  of  a  world's 
reconciliation. 

5.  Though  we  should  not  hold  the  analogies  of  this  chap- 
ter to  be  even  presumptive  reasons  for  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  they  are  all-sufficient  for  repelling 
the  objections  against  it.  They  might  supply  no  grounds 
of  evidence,  yet  effectually  cut  away  all  grounds  of  opposi- 
tion. Should  it  be  alleged  from  the  benevolence  of  God 
that  He  would  not  only  confer  happiness  on  His  family  be- 
low, but  absolutely  secure  it  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident  and  hazard,  and  more  especially  that  He 
would  not  make  this  happiness  dependent  on  aught  so  pre- 
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carious  as  the  conduct  of  creatures  so  frail  and  capricious 
as  we,  this  is  conclusively  met  by  the  facts  and  observatior 
of  what  is  going  on  around  us.  Let  us  devise  what  expla* 
tions  we  may  for  the  rationale  of  such  a  procedure,  it  is  thv 
actual  procedure  of  the  Almighty  in  His  government  of  our 
present  world.  Both  the  happiness  and  misery  of  man  are 
in  many  instances  placed  at  his  own  disposal  and  in  his 
own  power  ;  and  it  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  this,  that  his 
state,  whether  of  enjoyment  or  of  wretchedness  in  the  life 
that  is  to  come,  should  be  the  result  of  his  character  and 
doings  in  the  life  that  now  is.  Man  often  knows  before- 
hand that  such  a  good  or  such  an  evil  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  his  present  actions,  so  that  if  apprized  of  a  state 
of  existence  beyond  death,  where  he  will  be  happy  or  mis- 
erable, according  to  the  life  which  he  leads  in  this  world, 
there  is  nothing  to  object  against  such  a  regimen  which 
might  not  be  objected  against  the  regimen  of  which,  in  our 
present  state,  we  have  countless  exemplifications.  This 
consideration  may  not  afford  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to 
affirm  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but 
it  is  complete  as  a  defense  against  the  infidelity  which 
would  deny  them. 

6.  Such  an  economy,  then — that  is,  of  actions  followed 
up  by  foreseen  pleasures  and  pains,  and  which  are  there- 
fore fitted  to  induce  one  line  of  conduct  and  deter  from 
another — is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  government, 
making  it  not  unlikely  that  there  may  be  a  similar  though 
a  more  extended  government,  and  by  which,  consequent 
on  our  actions  here,  there  are  rewards  or  punishments  here- 
after. We  do  not  say  that  the  one  which  is  seen  makes  the 
other  which  is  still  unseen  positively  credible.  But  the 
analogy  between  them  warrants,  at  least,  the  more  limited 
and  juster  inference  of  its  being  "  not  incredible  ;"  or,  in 
Butler's  own  language,  '*  The  whole  present  course  of 
things  most  fully  shows  that  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
the  general  doctrine  of  religion  as  far  as  the  notion  of  re- 
warding and  punishing  is  concerned." 

7.  And  as  they  are  the  punishments  rather  than  the  re- 
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wards  which  are  more  liable  to  *be  excepted  against,  he 
points  out  certain  striking  analogies  between  the  actual 
punishments  of  this  life  and  the  alleged  punishments  of 
another,  which,  whether  they  hafe  in  them  any  of  the  vir- 
tue of  proofs  or  not,  are  at  least  of  full  effect  in  clearing 
away  a  whole  host  of  objections.  For  example,  the  actions 
which  are  thus  visited  are  generally  committed  for  the  sake 
of  a  present  tempting  gratification,  as  when  intemperance 
is  followed  up  by  disease:  and  these  eventual  pains  or 
chastisements  are  often  far  greater  than  the  immediate  en- 
joyment, as  when  the  disgrace  of  a  whole  lifetime  results 
from  the  indulgence,  which  lasts  but  for  a  moment,  of  some 
ungovernable  passion  ;  and  frequently  a  long  delay  inter- 
venes between  the  commission  and  its  penalty,  as  when  the 
secret  fraud  or  profligacy,  it  may  be  of  many  years  back, 
at  length  breaks  out,  to  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  perpetra- 
tor either  in  character  or  circumstances ;  and  when  these 
natural  punishments  do  come,  it  is  often  with  an  astounding 
suddenness,  and  when  they  are  altogether  unlooked  for ; 
and  the  sufferers  may  have  very  far  from  a  clear  evidence 
or  expectation  beforehand  of  what  is  to  follow ;  and  yet 
their  want  of  this  clear  and  confident  anticipation,  nay,  the 
delusive  hope,  perhaps  even  the  probability,  that  after  all 
they  may  escape  the  calamity  in  question,  might  not  pre- 
vent the  sure  and  sore  fulfillment  of  it.  In  these  various 
ways  and  with  these  various  accompaniments,  may  the 
imprudence,  or,  as  is  often  thought,  the  natural  and  excusa- 
ble heedlessness  of  one  stage  of  life,  be  followed  up  by  the 
irretrievable  want  or  wretchedness  of  its  future  stages,  so 
as  to  realize  in  living  and  actual  experience,  the  very  things 
which  are  most  readily  seized  upon  by  infidels,  and  protest- 
ed against  as  the  intolerable  severities  of  the  religious  sys- 
tem. The  paragraph  of  this  chapter  where  the  enumeration 
of  these  resemblances  is  given,  presents  us  with  one  of  the 
finest  triumphs  of  the  analogical  argument,  and  in  which  its 
power  as  a  weapon  of  defense  appears  to  great  advantage, 
cutting  down,  as  with  a  scythe,  a  whole  army  of  those  ob- 
jections which  are  most  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  adversa- 
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ries,  being  not  only  the  most  plausible  in  thenaselves,  but 
the  most  formidable  in  point  of  effect,  from  a  certain  tone 
of  generous  denunciation  against  all  arbitrary  and  tyrannic 
rule  in  which  they  are  propounded,  and  so  as  to  associate 
the  semblance  of  a  protesting  and  moral  indignancy  with 
the  infidel  cause. 

8.  They  who  say  to  themselves.  Peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace,  and  cherish  a  delusive  security,  as  if  in  the  hands  of 
an  indulgent  God  who  will  not  bear  too  hard  upon  them, 
but  make  allowance  for  the  frailty  of  nature  pnd  the  force 
of  external  temptations,  such  as  these  would  do  well  to  pon- 
der the  reasonings  of  this  chapter.  If  they  do  not  make 
out  a  positive  demonstration  on  the  side  of  religion,  they  at 
least  make  out  the  decisive  overthrow  of  aught  like  a  pos- 
itive demonstration  on  the  side  of  Atheism.  They  do  not 
of  themselves  constitute  the  argument  by  which  to  uphold 
the  systems  of  Natural  Theology  or  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation ;  but  they  level  to  the  ground  many  of  the  strongest 
and  likeliest  defenses  which  the  enemies  of  religion  have  to 
rear  in  opposition  to  the  argument. 

9.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  Butler  makes 
a  fine  display  of  true  philosophic  modesty.  He  undertakes 
no  absolute  defense  of  God's  administration,  but  proposes  a 
series  of  conjectures,  which,  like  the  queries  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  express  rather  the  confessions  of  ignorance  than 
any  disposition  to  press  into  mysteries  which  are  yet  un- 
known to  us.  The  object  of  his  treatise,  in  fact,  does  not 
require  that  there  shall  be  any  positive  solution  of  existing 
appearances  ;  for  he  is  not  holding  parley  with  Atheists, 
but  supposes  his  adversary  in  the  argument  to  believe  a 
God,  and  of  course  to  acquiesce  in  all  that  is,  as  consistent 
with  the  plans  of  His  wisdom  and  the  perfections  of  His 
moral  character.  So  that  all  which  he  undertakes  to  show 
is,  that  the  things  excepted  against  in  any  given  doctrine 
of  theology,  are  the  very  things  which  may  also  be  detect- 
ed in  the  actual  phenomena  of  nature  or  of  providence. 
This  may  not  furnish  any  valid  proof  on  his  own  side  of 
the  question,  but  at  least  enables  him  to  do  away  what 
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might  otherwise  have  stood  as  a  valid  objection  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Our  antagonists  can  no  longer 
persist  in  urging  against  the  schemes  either  of  natural  or 
revealed  theology  what  they  find  to  be  revealed  in  that 
part  of  the  Divine  scheme  which  is  before  their  eyes.  An- 
alogy may  have  done  nothing  yet  to  substantiate  either 
natural  or  revealed  theology.  It  may  yet  have  supplied 
no  proof,  but  it  has  done  much  if  it  have  cleared  away  all 
disproof,  and  so  left  both  theologies  in  a  free  state  for  being 
advantaged  by  all  the  appropriate  evidences  which  might 
be  brought  forward  to  sustain  them. 


CHAPTER    III. 

OF  THE  MORAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD. 

THE  PRAYER. 

Thou  sittest,  O  God,  on  a  throne  of  judgment,  whence  Thine  eyes 
do  behold  and  Thine  eyelids  do  tiy  the  children  of  men.  Give  us  to 
feel  the  control  of  Thine  omniscient  eye ;  and  on  comparing  the 
sacredness  of  Thy  character  with  the  sinfulness  of  ours,  may  we  be 
visited  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  of  danger,  and  gladly  betake  ourselves 
to  the  refuge  set  before  us  in  the  gospel.  May  we  -at  length  be  con- 
strained to  yield  a  thankful  acquiescence  in  the  overtures  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  with  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  our  righteousness  and 
the  Lord  our  strength,  we  may  walk  before  Thee  without  fear,  yet 
walk  before  Thee  in  holy  and  new  obedience  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

10.  The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  former,  as  the  generic  idea  of  a  government  is 
distinct  from  the  more  particular  idea  of  it  as  possessed  of 
a  certain  character,  or  as  being  of  a  certain  kind  and  spe- 
cies. If  certain  actions  are  followed  up  by  pleasure  and 
others  by  pain,  and  these  are  known  beforehand,  so  that  the 
agent  can  foresee  the  consequence  of  his  doings,  even  as 
he  would  have  done  if  under  a  proclaimed  law,  which  told 
at  the  same  time  of  its  own  rewards  and  its  own  penalties, 
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these  are  enough  of  themselves  to  constitute  a  government 
having  its  regulations  which  are  known,  and  its  sanctions 
which  are  executed.  So  much  for  government  in  the 
general  ;  but  should  it  be  found  among  these  general  phe- 
nomena, that  those  actions  which  are  righteous  were  fol- 
lowed up  by  pleasure,  and  those  actions  which  are  wicked 
w^ere  followed  up  by  pain,  this  would  present  us  with  a 
moral  government  enveloped,  as  it  w^ere,  in  the  general  and 
natural ;  and  it  is  to  the  manifestations  of  such  a  govern- 
ment in  the  course  and  constitution  of  nature  that  the  author 
now  addresses  his  observations. 

11.  As  in  the  former  chapter,  so  here  too,  he  discovers 
the  same  cautious  reverence  for  things  unknown,  and  more 
especially  when  they  relate  to  the  character  and  ways  of 
God,  of  w^hom  he  had  already  said  that  w^e  are  apt  to  make 
greatly  too  free  in  our  speculations.  He  obviously  lays 
discountenance  on  that  theory  which  would  represent  be- 
nevolence as  the  alone  attribute  of  the  Godhead,  and  that 
all  the  other  attributes  are  but  phases  or  modifications  of 
this,  an  imagination  which  has  given  rise  to  much  of  our 
meager  and  much  of  our  heretical  theology.  But  without 
stopping  to  consider  this  dogma,  and  w^ithout  pronouncing 
either  for  or  against  it,  he  rightly  holds  it  enough  for  his 
argument,  that  God  does  manifest  Himself  in  this  world  as 
a  righteous  governor,  a  master  over  servants,  as  well  as  the 
parent  of  a  family;  and  that  therefore  he  may  so  manifest 
Himself  in  the  world  which  is  to  come.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  considerations  in  which  he  here  deals  are 
such  as  not  merely  serve  to  annul  objections,  but  to  make 
out  a  substantive  proof  in  favor  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  there- 
fore we  venture  to  affirm,  that  every  intelligent  reader  will 
feel  as  if  in  this  part  of  his  work  he  had  firmer  hold  of  a 
positive  argument  than  generally  throughout  the  volume. 
The  explanation  of  this  seems  to'be,  that  the  things  which 
are  here  alleged  of  present  observation  warrant  a  much 
larger  conclusion  than  that,  as  they  take  place  in  this  world, 
so  they  may  take  place  in  the  next,  a  conclusion  sufficient 
of  itself  to  neutralize  all  reasons  of  disbelief.     But  the  truth 
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is,  they  are  such  things  as  make  out  the  strong  probability 
of  God  being  a  moral  Governor  here,  and  hence  the  prob- 
ability, aliive  strong,  that  He  will  not  renounce  this  char- 
acter in  another  state,  but  sustain  there  the  part  of  a  moral 
Governor  also.  It  is  on  the  footing  of  this  intermediate 
term  in  the  reasoning  that  the  argument  gathers  into  a 
strength  and  an  affirmative  value  beyond  what  we  are  sens- 
ible of  in  the  other  departments  of  this  treatise.  Every 
where  do  the  analogies  quoted  by  our  author  fulfill  their  own 
definite  and  appropriate  function,  which  is  to  repel  objec- 
tions. But  here,  and  for  the  reason,  we  apprehend,  which 
has  now  been  proposed,  they  seem  to  shoot  ahead  of  all 
the  others;  and,  supplying  weighty  proofs  rather  than  slen- 
der presumptions,  to  perform  a  higher  service  than  we 
generally  seek  or  look  for  at  their  hands. 

12.  The  express  purpose,  indeed,  of  this  chapter  is  to  prove 
in  how  far  a  moral  government  has  been  already  and  ac- 
tually established,  and  so  as  to  found  on  its  present  appear- 
ances and  first  beginnings  here,  the  anticipation  of  its  larger 
developments  hereafter.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  task,  he 
takes  full  advantage  of  all  the  existing  phenomena  that  bear 
upon  the  question — as  our  own  natural  sense  of  justice  ;  the 
undoubted  consequences  of  prudence  and  imprudence — 
the  rewards  and  punishments  either  of  a  propriety  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  its  violation  on  the  other  ;  the  chastisements 
which  fall  on  vice  as  being  hurtful  to  society ;  the  natural 
pleasures  of  virtue  and  pains  of  vice,  as  such  and  in  them- 
selves apart  from  their  eflfects  either  of  good  or  evil  to-the 
commonwealth  ;  the  regard  so  far  borne  to  virtue  by  men, 
and  the  detestation  so  far  of  its  opposite,  that  the  former  is 
on  the  whole  followed  up  by  the  esteem  of  society,  and  the 
latter  by  its  contempt  and  disapproval.  These  all  serve  to 
indicate  a  moral  government,  being  so  many  specimens  be- 
fore our  eyes  of  the  manner  in  which  He  deals  with  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  respectively,  and  so  as  to  reward 
the  one  by  certain  present  advantages  and  pleasures,  and  to 
punish  the  other  by  certain  present  damages  and  discom- 
forts, both  inwardly  and  outwardly.     It  is  true  that  there 
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are  certain  cross  or  adverse  phenomena  which  seem  to  make 
against  this  argument,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  our  author, 
and  by  the  help  of  his  sound  discrimination,  are  most  effect- 
ually disposed  of.  As  when  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  pleas- 
ure in  the  indulgence  of  certain  vicious  passions — as,  indeed, 
there  must  be  in  every  indulgence ;  and  our  author  replies 
that  this  is  owing  to  the  passion  itself,  and  not  to  what  is 
vicious  in  it ;  for  while  the  passion  must  necessarily  by  its 
gratification  yield  pleasure,  the  vice  that  is  in  it  may  not- 
withstanding, and  simply  as  vice,  yield  pain,  being  followed 
up  by  self-dissatisfaction  from  within  and  disgrace  from 
without.  There  is  another  wise  and  important  distinction 
made  by  him,  and  by  which  he  gets  quit  of  many  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  rule  for  which  he  argues  of  a  moral  gov- 
ernment in  this  life.  These  are  the  instances  of  vicious  ac- 
tions being  sometimes  rewarded,  yet  never,  he  well  replies, 
because  they  are  vicious,  but  though  they  are  vicious  ;  and 
again,  virtuous  actions  are  sometimes  punished,  yet  never 
as  virtuous,  or  never  because  virtuous,  but  though  virtuous. 
It  is  thus  that  all  contradictory  appearances  are  put  out  of 
the  way  ;  but  it  is  when  reasoning  on  the  tendencies  of  things, 
and  on  what  the  full  and  final  result  would  be,  if  either  a 
universal  virtue  or  universal  vice  was  to  prevail  in  the 
world,  that  the  advocates  for  its  being  under  a  moral  regi- 
men are  placed  on  their  highest  vantage-ground.  In 
the  chapter  before  us,  Butler  takes  the  full  benefit  of  this 
consideration,  and  shows  most  effectively,  that  in  like  man- 
ner^ as  by  dint  of  innate  tendency  and  force  of  reason  men 
have  the  superiority  over  brutes,  notwithstanding  the  great- 
er strength  in  many  instances  of  the  latter,  so  by  dint  of  the 
same  innate  tendency  and  force  in  virtue,  the  righteous  of 
our  species  will  come  in  fair  circumstance,  that  is,  in  a  state 
of  union  and  mutual  understanding,  to  bear  the  rule  or  main- 
tain the  just  and  wholesome  ascendant  over  general  society. 
Now  these  considerations  have  in  them  a  great  weight  of 
positive  argument  on  the  side  of  a  moral  government,  and 
so  of  a  moral  Governor  ;  insomuch  that  though  our  attention 
at  the  time  were  not  at  all  directed  to  the  future,  but  con- 
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fined  to  present  appearances,  we  should  thence  alone  infer 
a  strong  probability  for  a  reigning  and  righteous  God.  But 
when  once  we  have  attained  to  this,  we  come  into  possession 
of  a  strong  affirmative  evidence,  the  strongest  within  the 
reach  of  unassisted  nature,  for  virtue  being  rewarded  and 
vice  being  punished  in  another  world,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  in  this  passage  of  the  Demonstration,  there 
seems  a  greater  ascent  above  the  level  of  mere  neutrality, 
or  but  the  power  of  countervailing  objections,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  treatise.  And  yet  the  author  himself  rec- 
ognizes, and  nowhere  more  than  in  this  portion  of  his  work, 
a  distinctness  between  the  proper  arguments  for  religion, 
and  his  own  argument  from  analogy,  the  peculiar  and  chief 
function  of  which  is  not  to  supply  the  proofs  for,  but  to  re- 
pel the  disproofs  against  it.  He  tells  us  that  "  suppositions 
are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  true,  because  not  incredible." 
Now  it  is  for  the  other  argument  to  satisfy  us  that  religion 
is  true,  and  more  strictly  for  the  analogical  to  satisfy  us  that 
it  is  not  incredible.  And  again,  he  admits  that  "it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  nor  of  this  treatise,  properly  to 
prove  God's  perfect  moral  government  over  the  world,  or 
the  truth  of  religion,  but  to  observe  what  there  is  in  the  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature  to  confirm  the  proper  proof 
of  it,  supposed  to  be  known  ;"  though  the  office  of  analogy, 
in  our  estimation,  is  not  so  much  to  confirm  as  to  defend. 
Our  inestimable  author  expresses  very  nearly  the  same  no- 
tion, when  he  speaks  of  the  proof  of  a  future  state  of  retri- 
bution resting  upon  the  usual  known  arguments  for  it,  which 
he  thinks  plainly  unanswerable,  and  would  be  so,  though 
there  were  no  additional  confirmation  of  them  from  the 
things  above  insisted  on.  It  is  true,  he  adds,  "  but  these 
things  are  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  them  ;"  and  yet  he 
distinguishes  these  from  what  he  calls  "  the  proper  proof  of 
religion,"  and  acknowledges  of  his  own  special  argument, 
that  while  it  gives  just  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear  that  vir- 
tue and  vice  may  he  rewarded  and  punished  in  a  higher  de- 
gree hereafter,  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  think 
that  they  actually  will  he  so  rewarded  and  punished.     We 
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should  hold  it  enough  to  claim  for  analogy  the  power  of  de- 
monstrating that  religion  may  be  true,  leaving  it  to  the 
other  arguments  to  prove  that  it  actually  is  true.  But  it  is 
comfortable  to  think,  that,  however  different  the  impressions 
may  be  of  its  precise  argumentative  amount  and  value,  it, 
at  least  to  the  former  of  these  two  achievements,  or  the 
demonstration  of  what  may  he,  is  fully  and  altogether  com- 
petent. 


CHAPTER    IV, 


OF  A  STATE  OF  PROBATION,  AS  IMPLYING  TRIALS  DIFFICULTIES, 
AND  DANGER. 

THE     PRATER. 

Thou  art  throned  in  mystery,  O  God.  It  is  but  a  pait  of  Thy  ways 
that  we  are  admitted  to  behold  ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  Thy  wondrous 
plan,  and  the  processes,  whether  of  creation  or  of  providence,  who  can 
comprehend  !  Give  us  to  wait  with  patience  those  furthur  evolutions, 
in  virtue  of  which  what  we  see  not  now  we  shall  see  afterward ;  and 
meanwhile  let  us  cultivate  that  blessed  charity  whereof  Thou  hast  said 
that  it  is  greater  than  all  faith  and  than  all  knowledge.  We  feel  as- 
sured, that  though  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Thee,  there  is 
wisdom  in  all  Thy  ways,  there  is  kindness  in  all  Thy  visitations. 

13.  It  might  be,  and  often  is,  indeed,  made  an  objection 
to  the  religious  system,  that  our  way  to  the  everlasting 
blessedness  which  it  proposes  should  be  beset  with  so  many 
lures  which  tempt  us  aside  from  the  prosecution  of  it  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  so  many  hardships  and  difficulties 
should  be  attendant  on  our  steadfast  perseverance  in  that 
way.  The  thing  complained  of  is,  that  our  great  and  ulti- 
mate good  should  have  been  made  of  such  difficult  attain- 
ment, insomuch  that  the  frail  powers  of  humanity,  either 
for  the  achievement  of  what  is  good  or  the  resistance  of 
what  is  evil,  are  so  greatly  overtasked,  as  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  to  be  overborne.    Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
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is  the  realization  of  our  true  and  eternal  happiness  made  so 
very  operose  as  to  be  well-nigh  impracticable  ?  and  would 
it  not  have  been  in  better  keeping  with  the  character  of  a 
God  of  love,  had  there  been  fewer  obstructions  on  our  road 
to  heaven,  or  the  bliss  of  our  coming  immortality  been 
reached  by  an  easier  and  more  accessible  path  ?  It  is  spo- 
ken of  as  an  intolerable  grievance  that  we  should  be  pun- 
ished for  what  is  natural,  and  only  rewarded  for  an  obedi- 
ence which,  save  in  the  cases  of  a  select  and  privileged  few, 
is  greatly  beyond  the  strength  of  nature. 

14.  Now  in  this  chapter  we  are  presented  with  a  com- 
plete and  conclusive  analogy,  which,  if  it  do  not  establish 
the  reality  of  our  religious  trial,  at  least  serves  to  vindicate 
it  against  the  exceptions  which  we  have  just  enumerated. 
Whatever  doubt  we  may  stand  in  regarding  those  doctrines 
which  respect  the  future  and  the  unseen,  there  can  be  no 
quarreling  with  present  and  actually  observed  facts.  If  the 
doctrine  be,  that  the  way  to  our  eternal  good  is  a  way  of 
labor  and  self-denial,  it  is  in  perfect  analogy  with  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  way  to  our  temporal  good  also.  It  is  quite 
palpable  that  often  many  toils  must  be  undergone,  and 
many  temptations  resisted,  ere  we  can  secure  the  most 
highly-prized  advantages  of  the  life  that  now  is  ;  and  the 
conclusion  is,  not  that  similar  toils  and  temptations  must, 
but  that  they  may  be  the  precursors  and  the  preparatives 
of  our  happiness  in  another  state  of  being.  In  both  cases  a 
future  and  greater  good  is  sacrificed  to  present  ease  or 
present  gratification.  If  religion  tells  us  that  men,  by  the 
indulgence  of  their  sloth  or  their  passions,  often  forfeit  the 
good  of  their  eternity,  experience  tells  us  that  in  the  very 
same  way  men  do  often  forfeit  the  wealth  and  health  of  a 
whole  lifetime.  In  this  respect  the  season  of  youth  stands 
related  to  the  seasons  of  manhood  or  old  age,  very  much 
according  to  the  way  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  acts  or 
habits  of  man  on  this  side  of  death  stand  related  to  his  state, 
whether  in  respect  of  suffering  or  enjoyment,  on  the  other 
side  of  death.  In  both  we  behold  the  same  recklessness, 
the  same  defiance  to  consequences,  and  the  same  misrule  of 
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headstrong  or  overmastering  appetites  ;  and  that,  too,  in 
the  face  of  all  hazards  and  apprehensions,  whether  for  time 
or  for  eternity,  whether  of  disgrace  and  poverty  in  this 
world,  or  of  never-ending  wretchedness  in  the  next.  If 
because  of  these  things  we  must  give  up  the  God  of  religion, 
we  should  give  up  the  God  of  nature  also.  If  we  persist  in 
our  objection  notwithstanding  these  analogies,  then  should 
we  conclude,  either  that  we  are  under  the  regimen  of  an 
unrighteous  Deity,  or  that  there  is  no  Deity  at  all.  And 
there  are  certain  aggravations  in  our  lot  which  furnish  the 
enemies  of  religion  with  other  topics  of  invective  against  it, 
but  which  are  similarly  matched  by  what  takes  place  under 
our  own  observation,  so  that  the  futurities  of  which  we  are 
told  beyond  the  day  of  human  life,  are  analogous  to  facts 
and  fulfillments  within  it  of  which  we  have  the  daily  experi- 
ence. That  men,  for  example,  should  be  in  worse  circum- 
stances for  the  preparations  of  another  world  by  the  neglect 
of  parents,  or  a  wrong  education,  or  in  any  way  by  the  in- 
fluence and  example  of  others,  thus  suffering  for  a  wicked- 
ness not  originally  their  own,  this  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  a  more  advanced  stage 
in  our  journey  here  are  affected  not  merely  by  our  own 
misconduct,  but  by  the  misconduct  toward  us  of  relatives 
or  associates  during  its  earlier  stages.  And  thus  it  is,  too, 
that  as  continued  indulgence,  whether  in  idleness  or  pleas- 
ure, is  constantly  adding  to  the  difficulties  which  attend  our 
prosecution  of  a  right  course  of  education  for  eternity,  the 
very  same  thing  takes  place  regarding  our  interests  in  time 
— insomuch,  that  the  dissipations,  nay,  even  but  the  delays 
of  slothfulness  and  the  love  of  ease,  persisted  in  for  a  few 
years  of  early  life,  might  bring  on  such  an  utter  incapacity 
for  the  restraints  of  labor  or  business,  as  might  ruin  one's 
temporal  prospects,  and  subject  him  to  degradation  and 
want  throughout  the  whole  of  his  existence  in  this  world, 
as  penalties  for  the  mismanagement  of  his  younger  days. 

15.  Butler,  in  one  brief  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  exceeds 
the  usual  aim  and  limit  of  his  argument,  and  aspires  to  an 
absolute  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God.     He  tells  us,  that 
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in  regard  to  religion,  there  is  no  more  required  of  men  than 
what  they  are  well  able  to  do,  and  well  able  to  go  through. 
We  fear  that  he  here  makes  the  first,  though  not  the  only 
exhibition  which  occurs  in  the  work  of  his  meager  and  mod- 
erate theology.  There  seems  no  adequate  view  in  this  pas- 
sage of  man's  total  inabihty  for  what  is  spiritually  and  ac- 
ceptably good ;  for,  by  the  very  analogy  which  he  insti- 
tutes, the  doctrine  of  any  special  help  to  that  obedience 
which  qualifies  for  heaven  is  kept  out  of  sight.  We  are 
represented  as  fit  for  the  work  of  religion  in  the  same  way 
that  we  are  fit,  by  a  moderate  degree  of  care,  for  manag- 
ing our  temporal  aflfairs  with  tolerable  prudence.  There 
is  no  account  made  here  of  that  peculiar  helplessness  which 
obtains  in  the  matters  of  religion,  and  that  does  not  obtain 
in  the  matters  of  ordinary  prudence,  yet  a  helplessness 
which  forms  no  excuse,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  resolute  and, 
by  man  himself,  unconquerable  aversion  of  his  will  to  God 
and  godliness.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  break  the  analo- 
gies on  which  to  found  the  negative  vindication  that  forms 
the  great  and  undoubted  achievement  of  this  volume,  and 
with  which,  perhaps,  it  were  well  if  both  its  author  and  its 
readers  would  agree  to  be  satisfied.  The  analogy  lies  here 
— that  if  a  man  wills  to  obtain  prosperity  in  this  life,  he 
may,  if  observant  of  the  rules  which  experience  and  wis- 
dom prescribe,  in  general  make  it  good  ;  and  if  he  will  to 
attain  to  blessedness  in  the  next  life,  he  shall,  if  observant 
of  what  religion  prescribes,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
declaration  that  he  who  seeketh  findeth,  he  shall  most  cer- 
tainly make  it  good.  It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  and  larger 
case  the  condition  is  universally  awanting ;  for  man,  in  his 
natural  state,  has  no  relish  and  no  will  for  that  holiness 
without  which  he  can  not  see  God.  But  to  meet  this  pecu- 
liar helplessness  there  has  been  provided  a  peculiar  remedy; 
for  God  makes  a  people  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power, 
and  gives  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  who  ask  it — so  as  to 
give  forth,  not  an  analogous  and  neutral,  but  a  special,  and 
that  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  Divine  goodness.  It 
had  been  well  if  in  this  matter  Bishop  Butler  had  attempted 
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to  carry  the  analogy  no  farther  than  it  will  go.  Sound  as 
his  general  views  were  on  what  might  be  termed  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  this  formed  no  security  against  the  er- 
rors of  a  lax  and  superficial  creed  on  certain  of  its  specific 
doctrines,  any  more  than  the  comprehensive  philosophy  of 
Lord  Bacon  formed  a  safeguard  against  the  crudities  into 
which  he  fell  when  he  entered  in  detail  on  the  lessons  of 
physical  science. 

16.  Bating  the  exception  that  we  have  now  made,  we 
deem  this  chapter  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
volume,  as  holding  forth  a  perfect  specimen  of  analogy  be- 
tween what  we  observe  of  the  present  and  what  we  are 
told  of  the  future  life — in  that  the  good  things  of  both  are 
offered,  not  to  our  acceptance,  but  to  our  acquisition,  and 
this  an  acquisition  which  can  only  be  made  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  painstaking  and  self-denial.  He  undertakes 
not  to  say  why  this  is,  but  acquiesces  in  the  finding  that  so 
it  is  in  the  spirit  of  that  just  and  characteristic  philosophy 
which  refrains  from  speculating  further  on  the  constitution 
of  nature  till  it  shall  know  the  whole  or  much  more  of  the 
case,  and  resting  satisfied  with  it  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  its 
argument  that  this  constitution  is  as  it  is. 

17.  Before  proceeding  further,  there  is  one  general  ex- 
ception, not  against  the  reasonings  of  this  chapter  only,  but 
against  the  reasonings  of  the  whole  volume,  which  we  should 
like  to  dispose  of.  It  is  grounded  on  the  consideration  of 
the  infinitely  larger  interests  of  the  future  than  of  the  present 
state  of  being.  The  analogy  might  be  admitted  as  complete 
in  kind  between  the  hardship  of  a  ruined  fortune  in  this 
world  because  of  misconduct  or  neglect,  and  the  hardship, 
from  the  same  cause,  of  a  ruined  eternity ;  but,  along  with 
this,  there  might  be  the  lurking  imagination  of  a  failure  in 
the  analogy  because  of  the  tremendous  difference  between 
these  two  hardships  in  point  of  degree.  The  one,  or  smaller 
of  the  two,  and  of  which  there  is  no  questioning  the  reality, 
because  palpably  acted  before  our  eyes,  may  be  tolerated 
as  somehow  consistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God, 
while  the  other,  because  incomparably  the  larger,  and  which 
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we  do  not  yet  see,  but  are  only  told  of,  may  be  resented 
and  resisted  as  an  incredible  outrage  on  all  equity  and  good- 
ness ;  or,  while  the  one  might  pass,  the  other  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  impeachment  on  the  character  of  the 
Deity. 

18.  Now  to  meet  this  alleged  difficulty,  let  it  first  be  ob- 
served, that  the  objection  thus  conjured  up  involves  in  it  a 
wrong  moral  principle.  If  there  be  indeed  injustice  in  the 
larger  dispensation,  then  in  the  analogous  smaller  there 
must  be  injustice  also — and  he  that  is  unfaithful  in  the  least 
is  unfaithful  also  in  much  ;  so  that,  we  must  either  give  up 
the  character,  and  with  this,  perhaps,  the  being  of  God,  or 
admit  that  there  is  not  the  reality,  but  only,  at  worst,  the 
semblance  of  injustice  in  both.  And  the  truth  is,  that  they 
who  thus  reason  upon  degrees,  and  would  acquiesce  in  the 
smaller  while  they  vehemently  exclaim  against  the  larger 
iniquity,  are  unconsciously  running  themselves  into  incon- 
sistence, and  supplying  their  adversaries  with  the  means 
of  an  ample  vindication.  Once  that  there  is  a  toleration  for 
unrighteousness  or  severity  in  the  littles  of  the  Divine 
government — as  if  this  could  be  compensated  by  its  benefi- 
cence and  justice  on  the  larger  scale  of  eternity,  or  among 
the  higher  orders  of  creation — then  all  the  degradation  and 
distress  to  which  inferior  creatures  of  humbler  faculties  and 
ephemeral  duration  are  subjected  might  be  allowed  to  pass, 
if  only  made  up  for  by  the  gifts  and  the  felicities  which  are 
heaped  on  the  noble  creature  man — as  if  the  richness  of  his 
liberality  in  matters  of  higher  concern,  and  to  beings  of 
higher  consideration,  conferred  a  license  for  all  lesser  acts 
of  caprice  or  cruelty  in  things  of  inferior  moment.  But  to 
prove  how  inapplicable  this  whole  reasoning  about  degrees 
is  to  the  affairs  of  an  universal  administration  in  the  hands 
of  the  infinite  and  unsearchable  God,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  if  there  be  hardship  in  the  destruction  of  a  reptile,  and 
this  can  be  compensated  by  His  exuberant  and  overpassing 
goodness  to  man,  then  let  there  be  hardship  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  world,  and  of  all  who  live  in  it,  and  there  is  room 
too  for  this  being  compensated  in  that  amplitude  of  innutner- 
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able  worlds  to  which  our  own  is  but  an  atom  on  the  hi^^h 
field  of  immensity,  and  which  are  peopled,  for  aught  we 
know,  by  beings  of  a  far  more  exalted  order  than  ourselves. 
It  is  altogether  vain  to  reason  of  degrees  amid  the  exhaust- 
less  varieties  of  a  universe  that  is  boundless — when  in  one 
direction  there  is  an  infinitude  ever  rising  and  expanding, 
and  in  the  other  a  microscopic  descent  to  regions  of  still 
deeper  mystery.  If  injustice  is  at  all  to  be  tolerated — if  it 
may  be  acquiesced  in  among  the  lower  places,  as  it  were, 
of  creation,  then  may  it  be  carried  indefinitely  higher,  and 
still  above  and  beyond  would  there  be  room  for  compensa- 
tion in  wider  and  loftier  theaters  for  the  manifestation  and 
exercise  of  all  those  perfections,  whether  of  love  or  of 
righteousness,  which  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  Godhead. 
But  far  the  likelier  solution  is,  that  if  there  be  the  semblance 
of  injustice  in  the  Divine  government  any  where,  it  is  but  a 
semblance,  and  that  on  the  part  of  God  there  is  real  injus- 
tice nowhere.  We  have  access  to  but  a  little  part  of  His 
ways ;  and  meanwhile,  it  should  be  enough  for  at  least  the 
silencing  of  objections,  that  we  have  the  analogy  of  what  is 
seen  to  what  both  the  Natural  and  the  Christian  Theology- 
tell  us  of  the  unseen — satisfied  to  wait  for  the  final  dis- 
closure, when  it  will  be  found  of  God  that  He  has  done 
all  things  well,  and  that  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in 
Him. 


CHAPTER    V. 

OF  A  STATE  OF  PROBATION,  AS  INTENDED  FOR  MORAL  DISCI- 
PLINE  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Thou,  O  God,  hast  placed  us  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  danger  and 
full  of  tribulation.  But  we  rejoice  that  there  is  a  power  greater  than 
the  world  upon  our  side  ;  that  the  faith  which  overcometh  all  things 
hath  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  of  whom  Thou  hast  said,  greater  is 
He  that  is  in  us  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.  May  we  watch  for  this 
Spirit  with  all  perseverance,  that  directed  by  its  guidance,  that  ani- 
mated by  its  strength,  we  may  be  borne  off  more  than  conquerors 
from  every  scene  of  duty  and  of  difficulty  through  Him  who  loved  us. 

19.  The  present  chapter  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  one  preceding  it  which  that  on  the  moral  does  to  that 
on  the  natural  government  of  God.  It  still  treats  of  proba- 
tion, but  of  probation  v^^ith  a  particular  end — even  that  of 
schooling  men  in  the  practice,  and  so  as  to  confirm  them  in 
the  habits  of  virtue.  The  philosophic  caution  of  the  outset, 
and  then  the  description  given  by  him  of  the  education  of 
habits,  are  alike  characteristic  of  the  modesty  and  the  ob- 
servant sagacity  of  Butler.  A  just  discernment  of  all  that 
is  within  the  sphere  of  competent  knowledge,  and  a  disin- 
clination to  speculate,  far  less  to  dogmatize,  on  all  which  is 
without  that  sphere,  are  fruits  of  the  same  right  inductive 
spirit,  and  are  both  of  them  the  constituents  of  true  science. 
The  evils  that  he  remarks  would  ensue  were  man  introduced 
all  at  once  with  mature  faculties  into  a  mature  state  of  life, 
instead  of  having  to  undergo  a  slow  process  of  education, 
afford  not  a  positive  solution,  but  somewhat  like  a  glimpse 
of  probability  and  promise  toward  a  full  understanding  at 
length  of  the  imperfections  of  our  present  state.  But  on 
this,  too,  he  only  touches,  and  wisely  forbears  to  theorize. 

20.  It  seems  a  bold  analogy  to  institute  between  the 
waste  of  so  many  vegetable  seeds,  destroyed  in  vast  num- 
bers before  they  have  attained  or  fulfilled  the  proper  end 
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of  their  creation,  and  the  ruin  of  so  many  moral  agents,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  have  hitherto  and  throughout  the 
successive  generations  of  the  world,  apparently  fallen  short 
of  that  blissful  immortality  for  which  the  theater  of  our 
present  life  is  fitted  to  discipline  and  prepare  them.  This 
were  indeed  an  insufficient  basis  on  which  to  found  any 
affirmative  conclusion,  though  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  one  phenomenon  is  as  unaccountable  as  the  other, 
which  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument,  that  is 
not  designed  and  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  "  the  whole 
end  and  the  whole  occasion  of  mankind  being  placed  in 
such  a  state  as  the  present."  The  main  object  of  the  rea- 
soning here,  and,  indeed,  of  the  volume  at  large,  is  not  to 
demonstrate  what  is,  but  what  may  be,  the  possible  rather 
than  the  actual,  and  so  as  to  prepare  the  subject  in  question 
for  the  full  benefit  of  those  other  reasonings  which  serve  to 
build  it  up  unto  the  article  of  a  creed.  The  two  things 
thus  brought  into  comparison,  however  like  in  kind,  are 
widely  different  in  degree,  and  ere  the  analogy  between 
them  can  be  sustained,  the  principle  w^hich  we  have  just 
tried  to  expound  in  section  18,  must  not  only  be  understood, 
but  acquiesced  in. 

21.  We  do  not  understand  that  under  the  economy  of 
grace  the  law  of  habit  has  been  repealed,  or  any  other, 
indeed,  of  those  laws  of  our  mental  nature  on  which  Butler 
proceeds  in  the  reasonings  of  this  chapter.  Whatever  the 
peculiar  aids  and  expedients  of  the  gospel  might  be  for  the 
perfecting  of  our  meetness  for  heaven,  they  supersede  not 
the  efficacy  of  that  process  under  which,  by  reason  of  use, 
the  senses  are  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil, 
Heb.,  v.,  14  ;  and  we  may  add,  too,  the  powers  are  either 
enfeebled  or  strengthened,  according  as  we  yield  to  the 
temptations  of  the  one,  or  fulfill  the  lessons  of  the  other. 
But  though  there  might  be  nothing  in  this  chapter  which  is 
distinctly  or  articulately  in  conflict  with  revealed  truth,  yet 
the  impression  which  on  the  whole  it  is  fitted  to  give,  is  not 
altogether  in  keeping  with  it.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  represent 
the  matter  so  as  if  man  could  at  his  own  nleasure  turn  him- 
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self  from  the  path  of  degeneracy,  and  gradually,  or  by  little 
and  little,  through  the  strengthening  influence  of  habit,  ac- 
complish his  own  recovery.  And  as  if  in  counterpart  to 
this,  the  author  gives  an  ideal  representation  of  the  manner 
in  which  man  has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  moral  ruin 
— that  is,  by  a  slight  deflection  at  the  first,  and  a  gently 
declining  path  from  one  state  of  corruption  to  another 
afterward.  Now  one  can  not  help  being  struck  with  a 
palpable  incongruousness  or  want  of  harmony  betweem  this 
hypothetical  fall  of  Bishop  Butler  and  the  historical  fall  of 
Scripture,  which  is  there  said  to  have  taken  place  per  sal- 
turn,  or  with  all  the  suddenness  of  a  catastrophe,  and  so  as 
to  have  effected  an  instant  transition  from  a  relationship  of 
peace  and  favor  to  a  relationship  of  enmity  with  God.  But 
let  us  only  consider  the  effect  of  a  first  sin,  and  it  will  ba 
found  that  the  account  in  the  Bible  has  not  only  more  of 
authority  on  its  side,  but  is  really  in  better  accordance 
both  with  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  and  with  the  nature 
of  man.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  civil  government  a  single 
offense  might  not  only  put  the  transgressor  into  full  hostil- 
ity with  the  law,  but  incur  for  him  an  instant  disruption 
from  all  the  fellowships  of  creditable  society,  just  as  the 
single  offense  of  Adam  both  constituted  him  at  once  an 
outlaw,  and  expelled  him  from  the  high  and  heavenly  com- 
panionship of  Paradise.  And  the  effect  was  not  more  in- 
stantaneous upon  his  state  than  upon  his  character.  For 
the  love  of  God  would,  under  the  misgivings  of  conscious 
guilt,  give  place  to  a  sentiment  of  dread  and  alienation, 
nay,  of  hatred  to  Him  who  must  now  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy,  or  in  the  light  of  an  offended  sovereign.  It  is  thus 
that  an  instant  moral  revolution  behooved  to  take  place; 
and  as  it  was  by  a  single  act  that  man  passed  into  a  state 
of  ruin,  so  it  is  by  a  single  act  that  he  passes  into  a  state 
of  recovery  and  reconciliation.  In  the  day  that  he  ate  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  he  died  ;  but  in  the  day  or  on  the  mo- 
ment of  his  believing  in  the  Son  of  God,  he  passes  back 
again  from  death  unto  life.  This  is  the  turning-point  of  his 
salvation,  and  bv  which  there  is;  effected  not  onlv  the  in- 
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stant  translation  of  him  into  a  new  hope,  but  also  into  a 
new  heart,  and  so  a  nev/  character.  A  new-born  love 
springs  up  with  a  new-born  confidence,  though  we  doubt 
not  that  in  the  history  of  this  now  regenerated  creature, 
the  law  of  habit,  as  well  as  all  the  other  unrepealed  laws 
of  humanity,  will  still  continue  to  find  their  full  exemplifi- 
cation. The  tenet  of  justification  by  faith  is  at  antipodes 
with  the  idea  of  our  virtue  here  being  the  adequate  price, 
but  not  with  the  idea  of  its  being  the  indispensable  prepa- 
ration for  our  eternity  hereafter.  Under  the  economy  of 
grace  heaven  is  conceived  essentially  to  lie  in  character — 
to  be,  in  fact,  but  the  expansion,  the  full-grown  development 
of  our  present  charity,  our  present  piety,  our  present  holi- 
ness. There  is  nothing  surely  in  the  doctrine  and  philoso- 
phy of  habit  counter  to  that  system  which  represents  it  as 
the  great  business  of  those  who  have  received  the  promises 
of  the  gospel  to  perfect  their  holiness;  which  tells  us  that 
what  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap ;  which  speaks 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  path  of  the  just,  as  if  his  rudimental 
virtue  here  were  to  his  perfected  virtue  hereafter  what  the 
dawn  of  morn  is  to  the  shining  of  the  meridian  day  ;  and 
w^hich  speaks,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  wicked  being  filled 
with  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways  ;  which,  in  a  word,  repre- 
sents the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  begun  on  earth,  and  at  last 
closes  its  description  of  the  relation  between  time  and  eter- 
nity with  these  impressive  words:  '-He  that  is  unjust,  let 
him  be  unjust  still ;  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ; 
he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still;  he  that  is 
holy,  let  him  be  holy  still."  Nor  yet  is  there  aught  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  agency  which  conflicts  with  what 
is  here  said  of  certain  natural  principles  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  and  of  the  share  which  they  have  in  the  growth 
and  establishment  of  human  virtue.  The  agency  of  the 
Spirit  is  completely  reconcilable  with  all  those  successions 
in  the  phenomena  of  our  nature  which  have  ever  met  the 
observation  or  been  at  all  reasoned  upon  by  philosophers. 
The  supernatural  is  efiected  without  violence  or  derange- 
ment to  the  harmonies  of  the  natural.     A  light  and  powe.'- 
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are  given,  yet  all  the  processes  of  mind,  so  far  as  they  are 
discoverable  by  us,  move  in  their  wonted  order  ;  and  if  the 
strengthening  and  confirming  powder  of  habit  be  one  of 
these  processes,  then  may  we  rest  assured  that  after  the 
revelation  of  a  spiritual  influence,  it  still  remains  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  all  the  discrimination  and  argument  which  the 
sound  and  sagacious  Butler  has  bestowed  on  it. 

22.  The  oversight  of  Butler,  in  that  he  lays  down  a  hy- 
pothetical which  quadrates  so  little  with  the  historical  fall, 
is,  that  he  has  not  at  all  adverted  to  the  essential  moral 
element  which  attaches  to  a  first  sin.  By  the  first  trans- 
gression, there  is  not  merely  a  commencement  made  on  a 
gently  declining  path,  but  there  is  a  sudden  transition  effect- 
ed into  a  new  state  of  relationship  with  God.  On  the 
moment  of  transgression  we  become  rebels  to  God,  a  sense 
of  guilt  enters  the  heart,  and  along  with  it  the  distrust,  the 
alienation,  the  fears  of  guilt.  We  can  no  longer  go  freely 
forth  to  Him  in  willing  and  affectionate  obedience,  and  a 
sudden  moral  disruption  takes  place  between  us  and  God. 
The  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis  will  be  found,  we  are 
persuaded,  far  more  accordant  with  the  real  nature  of  the 
human  constitution.  So  that,  instead  of  that  gradual  and 
progressive  descent  which  Bishop  Butler  imagines,  there 
is,  in  fact,  a  passage,  per  saltum,  from  a  state  of  innocence  to 
that  opposite  state  in  which  man  feels  himself  deserted  by 
the  only  principle  that  can  give  life  or  value  to  his  obedi- 
ence, and  landed  in  a  condemnation  which  by  himself  is 
irrevocable. 

23.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  his  description  of  the  reverse 
movement  that  our  author  discovers  what  I  would  call  the 
meagerness  of  his  Christianity.  In  making  recovery  from 
an  undone  state,  he  seems  to  regard  nothing  more  as  neces- 
sary than  a  strenuous  and  sustained  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  man  to  acquire  new  habits,  and  shake  oflfthe  tyranny  of 
old  ones.  He  forgets  that  a  breach  must  be  removed,  that 
the  sense  of  guilt  must  be  taken  away,  that  a  reconciliation 
must  be  effected,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  confidence  of 
such  reconciliation  that  man  can  go  forth  again  with  alac- 
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rity  and  vigor  in  the  services  of  a  new  obedience.  What 
he  says  of  the  vast  majority  finding  the  world  to  be  a  school 
of  vice  rather  than  of  virtue,  forms  a  most  impressive  com- 
mentary on  the  insufficiency  of  all  natural  motives  and 
natural  expedients  for  the  world's  regeneration.  Nothing 
else.  let  us  be  assured,  save  the  offered  pardon  of  the  gos- 
pel, possesses  the  charm  and  the  efficacy  of  awakening  us 
again  to  the  virtue  from  which  we  had  departed  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  tidings  of  a  sacrifice  and  the  promises  of  a 
Spirit  falling  with  acceptance  on  the  hearts  of  our  outcast 
species,  that  man  will  return  unto  God  ;  or  that  in  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  righteousness  and  truth,  the  Cross  of  Christ 
will  behold  the  consummation  of  its  triumphs. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


OF   THE  OPINION  OF  NECESSITY,  CONSIDERED  AS  INFLUENC- 
ING PRACTICE. 

THE    PRATER. 

Thou  reignest  supreme,  O  God,  in  the  moral  as  well  £is  in  the 
material  universe.  Thou  turnest  the  hearts  of  men  whithersoever 
Thou  wilt :  Thy  command  reaches  to  the  processes  of  the  living  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  inanimate  creation;  and  while  there  is  a  count- 
less diversity  of  operations,  it  is  God  who  worketh  all  in  all.  We 
would  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent reigneth  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  when  the  mystery  of  God 
is  finished,  it  will  be  found  Thou  hast  done  all  things  well,  and  that 
their  final  consummation  is  worthy  of  Thy  perfect  goodness  and  Thy 
perfect  intelligence. 

24.  It  is  obvious  from  this  chapter,  that  Butler  partook, 
with  almost  all  the  English  theologians  of  his  age,  in  that 
religious  horror  so  often  felt  and  expressed  by  them  against 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity.  And  certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
minds  of  its  advocates  this  tenet  stood  very  generally  asso- 
ciated at  that  time  both  with  infidelity  in  religion,  and  with 
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an  Utter  subversion  of  the  first  principles,  nay,  of  the  very 

being  and  substance  of  morality.  It  was  more  particularly 
imagined,  that  it  annulled  the  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice,  and  did  away  with  man's  responsibility.  Leib- 
nitz, however,  though  a  Necessitarian,  retained  the  ortho- 
doxy notwithstanding,  both  of  his  Christian  and  ethical 
principles  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  had  his  views  been 
more  thoroughly  understood  by  Clarke  and  the  other  meta- 
physicians of  our  own  country,  or  had  Edwards  appeared  a 
century  earlier,  there  would  not  have  been  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  undistinguishing  abuse  of  this  doctrine  which  then 
characterized,  and  which  still  continues  to  mark,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  divines  in  the  Church  of  England. 

35.  This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  subject.  It  will  be  enough  to  observe,  that  many 
are  the  advocates  of  a  philosophical  necessity  in  our  pres- 
ent day,  who  retain  entire  both  the  accountableness  of  man 
and  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  and  to  whom,  there- 
fore, this  chapter  of  the  Analogy  is  wholly  uncalled  for. 
They  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  which  can 
do  away,  which  can  ever  dilute,  or  cast  a  dimness  on  the 
argument  for  a  God,  from  the  symptoms  of  intelligence 
that  are  every  where  apparent  in  the  constitution  of  visible 
things.  They  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  nullify  the 
doctrine  of  a  moral  government.  They  admit  its  consist- 
ency both  with  a  will  and  a  character  in  man.  and  with  a 
will  and  a  character  in  God.  In  short,  they  conceive  that  it 
leaves  every  doctrinal  and  every  practical  principle  of  the- 
ology just  where  it  found  them.  And  whereas  Dr.  Butler 
would  place  us  in  this  dilemma,  that  our  principles  will 
not  hold  in  practice — that  after  all  we  are  obliged  to  act  as 
if  free,  and  that  as  the  course  of  nature  proceeds,  in  its  dis- 
pensation of  rewards  and  punishments,  on  the  system  of 
liberty,  therefore  that  system  must  be  true ;  we  would  re- 
tort by  our  utter  unconsciousness  of  there  being  any  thing 
in  that  doctrine  of  necessity  we  so  strenuously  hold,  which 
takes  away  from  choice,  and  dehberation,  and  character  in 
religion,  that  Butler  himself  reasons  upon  the  consistency 
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of  our  doctrine  with  all  these  things.  And  therefore,  after 
all,  it  may  not  be  so  violent  and  monstrous  a  speculation  as 
it  was  apprehended  to  be  in  his  days,  and  as  it  is  still  ap- 
prehended to  be  among  those  anti-Calvinists  of  the  south, 
who  profess  to  be  revolted  by  the  harsh  and  uncomplying 
features  of  our  Scottish  Theology,  by  the  horrors  of  its 
gloomy  and  repulsive  Calvinism. 

26.  It  is  strange  that  Butler  should  labor  to  demonstrate, 
and,  indeed,  succeeds  in  demonstrating,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  system  of  Necessity  which  ought  to  infer  Atheism, 
and  yet  that  he  should  ascribe  to  the  abettors  of  this  sys- 
tem a  disposition  to  Atheism.  Why  does  he  not  conceive  it 
possible  that  a  man  may  be  a  Necessitarian,  and  yet  have 
the  very  view  he  himself  has  of  its  bearing  on  the  theist- 
ical  argument?  We  often  read  of  a  man  not  being  charge- 
able with  all  the  consequences  of  his  belief,  because  it  is  a 
possible  thing  that  he  may  not  perceive  them  ;  but  here  we 
have  the  example  of  a  man  being  made  chargeable  with 
that  which  is  not  the  consequence  of  his  belief,  and  which 
is  even  proved  to  be  not  the  consequence  by  the  very  person 
who  makes  the  charge.  This  is  one  instance  of  the  hard 
dealing  in  the  way  of  moral  and  religious  imputation,  to 
which  N'ecessitarians  had  been  exposed  at  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries. 

27.  He  conceives  that  a  pupil,  coming  forth  upon  the 
world  charged  with  the  lessons  of  this  system,  would  aban- 
don himself  to  utter  carelessness  in  regard  to  his  conduct. 
A  few  considerations  put  in  the  questionary  form  may  per- 
haps disabuse  the  mind  of  this  apprehension.  Suppose  a 
pupil  of  this  doctrine  were  told  that  a  certain  line  of  con- 
duct was  often  followed  up  by  the  contempt  and  hatred  of 
society,  what  effect  should  this  information  naturally  have 
upon  him  ?  To  make  him  shuu  the  conduct  because  fear- 
ful of  its  consequence.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  being 
told  it  was  so  followed  up  often,  it  was  followed  up  always, 
whether  would  this  enhance  or  relax  the  prudential  obliga- 
tion to  avoid  the  obnoxious  conduct?  Most  certainly  to 
enhance  it,  because  now  certain  of  its  hurtful  consequence. 
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And  whether  does  the  being  followed  up  often,  or  the  being 
followed  up  always,  present  the  likeliest  sequence  to  those 
which  would  take  place  under  the  system  of  Necessity  ? 
Or,  instead  of  looking  to  the  conduct  of  the  pupil,  let  us  look 
to  that  of  the  master  or  educationist,  and  put  the  following 
questions  as  to  him:  1.  Suppose  he  were  told  that  the 
frequent  effect  of  a  certain  argument,  when  presented  to  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  was  to  recall  them  from  a  course  of 
misconduct,  what  effect  is  this  naturally  fitted  to  have  upon 
him  ?  Surely  to  make  him  ply  that  argument.  2.  Suppose 
that,  instead  of  ihe  frequent,  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  con- 
stant effect  of  this  argument,  whether  should  that  strengthen 
or  weaken  his  inducement  to  press  it  home  ?  The  reply  is 
obvious  as  any  truism.  3.  And  whether  in  the  frequent  or 
in  the  constant  is  it  that  w^e  recognize  an  invariable  se- 
quence ?  In  the  constant.  4.  But  which  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, that  of  Liberty  or  Necessity,  is  it  which  pleads  for 
the  sequences  of  the  moral  world  being  invariable  ?  That 
of  Necessity.  5.  Is  there  aught,  then,  in  the  said  doctrine 
of  Necessity,  which  has  been  so  arraigned  as  the  enemy 
alike  of  wisdom  and  virtue — is  there  aught  in  it  to  lessen, 
and  not  rather  to  strengthen  and  confirm  all  the  motives  to 
right  conduct  ?  So  much  for  Butler's  assertion  that  Neces- 
sity is  not  applicable  to  practical  subjects. 

28.  By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  to  invalidate,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  fix  all  the  more  surely,  the  inference  for  a  God 
from  final  causes.  We  should  infer,  for  example,  a  benevo- 
lence in  God  from  the  vast  amount  of  happiness  produced 
by  the  various  mechanisms  around  us.  But  doubtless  it 
would  make  the  conclusion  all  the  more  certain,  if  we  con- 
ceived the  connection  to  be  invariable  between  a  disposition 
in  the  mind  of  Deity  and  the  effect  of  that  disposition  in  His 
works.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this,  as  Butler  himself 
thinks  that  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  is  reconcilable  with  a 
character  in  God,  and  as  reconcilable  with  the  particular 
character  of  benevolence,  and  truth,  and  justice  as  any  other. 

29.  There  is  one  great  oversight  respecting  the  scheme 
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of  Necessity  into  which  our  opponents  are  constantly  fall- 
ing, and  in  which  Butler  himself  participates,  else  this  chap- 
ter might  have  been  spared.  No  doubt  our  necessity  im- 
plies the  absolute  sureness  of  every  event  that  is  to  happen, 
whether  in  the  department  of  mind  or  of  matter ;  but  still 
it  is  a  necessity  not  irrespective  of  that  which  w^ent  before 
the  event,  neither  will  it  be  without  fruit  or  efficacy  on  that 
which  is  to  follow.  Ours  is  a  necessity  running  in  trains 
of  sequences,  and  which  is  made  up  of  the  in  variableness, 
wherewith  the  terms  of  sequences  follow  each  other.  It  is 
not  necessity  which  fixes  any  thing  whatever  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  isolated  or  unconnected  event — but  of  an  event 
that  came  into  being,  because  of  another  that  preceded  it, 
and  wherewith  it  is  related  by  the  tie  of  invariableness.  Let 
the  difference  between  these  two  necessities  be  well  pon- 
dered, and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  regard  to  influence  on 
the  practice  of  men,  the  one  is  toto  cobIo  dissimilar  from  the 
other.  The  necessity  of  which  no  other  account  can  be 
given  than  that  it  has  been  fixed  by  some  decree  of  inexora- 
ble fatalism,  and  must  therefore  come  to  pass  by  whatever 
antecedents  it  has  been  preceded,  or  in  the  midst  of  w^hat- 
ever  circumstances  it  is  to  spring  into  fulfillment ;  such  a 
necessity  as  this  might  well  paralyze  all  the  activity  of  man's 
doings  or  of  man's  deliberations,  superseding  as  it  does  every 
effort  of  his  to  set  aside  the  irrevocable  sentence  which  he 
can  not  annul,  and  can  not  make  head  against.  But  if,  in- 
stead of  this,  it  be  a  necessity  not  made  good  under  what- 
ever antecedents,  but  made  good  by  those  antecedents  of 
which  itself  is  but  one  of  the  consequents — a  necessity  not 
evolved  into  being  in  whatever  circumstances,  but  a  neces- 
sity essentially  linked  with  these  circumstances,  and  the 
mere  result  of  that  constancy  in  nature  wherewith  the  same 
effect  always  proceeds  from  the  same  cause  or  combination 
of  causes — then,  such  a  necessity  as  this,  so  far  from  chilling 
men  into  apathy  and  inaction,  will  be  found  as  favorable  to 
the  development  of  all  the  energies  of  his  active  and  intel- 
lectual nature  as  any  system  of  liberty  that  can  possibly  be 
devised. 
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30.  Grant  that  my  earthly  fortune  is  immutably  determin- 
ed in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  this  does  not  dissolve, 
but  rather  strengthens  the  alliance  between  industry  and 
prosperity;  and  so,  under  such  a  system,  it  is  my  right  and 
rational  part  to  put  forth  as  much  exertion  as  before  for  the 
purpose  of  realizing  it.  Grant  that  my  eternal  state  is 
already  made  sure  in  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal,  this  does 
not  break  up  the  affinity  between  a  character  on  this  side 
of  death,  and  a  condition  on  the  other  side  of  it ;  and  so,  to 
make  myself  sure  of  a  blissful  eternity,  I  have  the  same  in- 
ducement as  ever  to  make  good  the  faith  and  the  holiness 
that  always  go  before  it.  Grant  that  the  salvation  of  my 
child  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of  a  decree  ;  it  is 
not  by  a  decree  which  but  fastens  and  makes  sure  this  in- 
dividual event,  but  a  decree  which  generally  is  carried  into 
effect  by  the  progression  of  the  usual  antecedents  of  prayer, 
and  example,  and  instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  parent ;  and 
so  there  should  be  no  relaxation,  but  the  contrary,  of  all 
those  busy  expedients  which  a  father  ought  to  ply  for  the 
immortal  well-being  of  those  who  have  sprung  from  him. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  connections  between  a  cause  and  a 
consequent,  between  a  means  and  an  end,  broken  up  by  such 
a  system  of  necessity.  The  connection  is  only  made  all  the 
surer  than  before,  instead  of  being  that  wayward,  capri- 
cious, fluctuating  thing,  which  would  make  all  activity  hope- 
less, and  all  prudence  inapplicable  or  unavailing.  It  does 
not  loosen,  it  cements  the  various  parts  w^hich  compose  a 
mechanism  of  instrumentality  ;  so  that,  instead  of  paralyz- 
ing, it  guides  and  animates  human  exertion  when  busily 
plying  whatever  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  that  good 
which  it  is  fitted  to  realize.  Let  us  be  assured,  therefore, 
that  necessity,  when  rightly  understood,  instead  of  laying  an 
arrest  on  the  powers  and  purposes  of  man,  or  in  any  way 
destroying  his  spontaneity,  leaves  him  as  busy,  and  active, 
and  vigilant,  and  painstaking,  and  diligent,  and  ever-doing  a 
creature  as  before. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  SCHEME  OE 
CONSTITUTION,  IMPERFECTLY  COMPREHENDED. 

THE    PRAIER. 

O  God,  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  Thy  ways  that  is  submitted  to  our 
observation,  and  how,  then,  can  we  dbmprehend  the  mystery  of  Thy 
government,  the  principle  or  the  end  of  Thine  unsearchable  councils. 
We  know  but  in  part,  w-e  understand  but  in  part.  Give  us,  O  Lord, 
in  this  the  infancy  of  our  being,  to  have  all  the  teachableness  and 
humility  of  children,  and  by  the  exercise  of  faith  and  charity,  those 
great  virtues  of  our  present  and  preparatory  state,  may  we  become 
meet  for  larger  manifestations  of  that  coming  period  when  we 
shall  know  even  as  we  are  known.  Meanwhile,  O  Lord,  give  us  to 
understand  not  the  piety  alone,  but  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  casting 
down  all  our  loftj'  imaginations,  and  bringing  every  thought  into  the 
captivity  of  the  obedience  of  Christ.  All  we  ask  is  for  his  sake. 
Amen. 

31.  This  chapter  of  Butler  reminds  one  of  a  very  fine 
observation  by  Leibnitz.  He  bids  us  consider  the  perfec- 
tion, the  exquisite  harmony  and  adaptation  of  parts,  the 
absolute  faultlessness  of  every  mechanism  in  nature,  which 
we  can  see  in  all  its  completeness ;  as,  for  example,  an 
animal  or  vegetable,  which,  viewed  as  a  system,  is  certainly 
one  of  most  entire  and  orderly  adjustment,  and  which,  but 
for  certain  accidental  and  disturbing  forces,  it  is  quite 
obvious  is  fitted  to  maintain  itself  in  a  healthy  and  pleasur- 
able state  of  existence.  This  is  all  the  more  wonderful,  that 
it  is  a  system  made  up  of  so  many  parts,  yet  the  want  of 
any  one  of  which,  or  even  the  want  of  it  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, would  derange  the  functions  of  the  organic  appa- 
ratus altogether.  Now,  let  it  be  conceived  that  we  only 
saw  but  a  part  of  either  of  these,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, or  saw  them  separated  from  their  relation  to  the 
whole — such  as  a  bit  of  skin,  or  bone,  or  membrane,  or 
muscle  of  the  one,  or  a  bit  of  root  or  bark  or  gummy  exuda- 
tion of  the  other,  and  how  utterlv  meanino^less,  or  even  de- 
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formed  an  article  it  would  appear  in  our  eyes ;  and  yet 
when  seen  in  its  proper  place,  and  by  an  eye  that  can  take 
in  that  whole  system  of  parts,  with  their  relations,  into 
which  it  enters,  how  significant,  nay,  how  indispensable 
does  it  evince  itself  to  be,  proving  the  difference  that  must 
appear  in  respect  to  the  use  and  wisdom  of  any  given  thing, 
when  first  exhibited  to  one  who  can  only  look  to  it  in  its 
individuality,  and  then  to  another,  who  can  look  to  it  in 
connection  with  the  entire  combination  whereof  it  forms  a 
part. 

32.  Now  this  admits  of  an  all-important  application,  and 
Leibnitz  has  made  the  application  most  beautifully  and 
effectively.  Let  us  only  conceive  this  world  in  the  light 
of  an  individual  or  a  part,  which  we  might  well  do  in  rela- 
tion to  the  immensity  that  surrounds  it,  and  more  especially 
since  our  modern  science  has  made  it  known  to  us,  that 
immensity  teems  with  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  in- 
numerable. And  let  us  further  conceive  of  our  present 
generation,  or  rather  of  all  the  ages  put  together,  which  the 
light  of  history  irradiates,  that  they  but  disclose  one  tempo- 
rary evolution  of  a  plan  which  originated  in  the  depths  of 
the  eternity  that  is  past,  and  has  its  indefinite  outgoings  in 
the  eternity  before  us — and  then  let  us  put  the  question, 
Whether,  in  proportion  to  God's  universal  scheme,  we  really 
have  access,  by  our  own  observation,  to  more  than  the 
veriest  fragment  of  any  organic  structure  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom  ?  In  the  plainer  language  of  Butler, 
individuals  have  certain  peculiar  relations  to  other  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  species,  nor  do  w^e  know  how  far  these 
relations  extend  ;  and  hence  this  world,  in  the  midst  of  this 
peopled  universe,  may  be  but  as  the  individual  of  a  mighty 
empire.  And  he  iurther  says,  that  all  events  have  future 
unknown  consequences  ;  and  hence  to  estimate  the  charac- 
ter of  present  events  or  present  appearances,  we  must 
ascertain  their  issues  in  the  endless  futurity  on  the  other 
side  of  death  :  and  so  it  comes  again  to  the  question, 
Whether  a  creature,  so  beset  and  bounded  in  all  his  facul- 
ties as  man,  can  sit  in  judgment  on  the  plans  and  counsels 
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of  a  Being  whose  eye  reaches  both  to  the  infinite  of  space 
and  the  infinite  of  duration?  whether,  with  his  limited  ac- 
cess to  so  small  a  part  of  the  universal  machine,  and  his 
short-lived  observation  to  so  small  a  time  of  its  working,  he, 
on  present  appearances,  is  at  all  warranted  to  pronounce 
upon  the  whole ;  or  to  set  aside  the  positive  evidence  of 
religion  because  of  objections  which  can  only  be  legiti- 
mately urged  by  one  who  knows  the  whole  scope  and  evo- 
lution of  the  Divine  workmanship,  and  the  whole  mind  and 
purposes  of  its  author. 

33.  From  the  doctrine  of  this  chapter  we  may  perceive 
how  it  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  one's 
philosophy  may  be  the  submissiveness  of  his  faith.  A  man 
of  bounded  views  could  not  comprehend  the  solution  given 
of  the  apparent  difficulties  of  religion,  by  such  minds  as 
those  of  Leibnitz  and  Butler.  He  is  conversant  with  indi- 
viduals and  not  with  relations,  and  least  of  all  with  that  re- 
lation on  which  the  answer  to  objectors  is  here  suspended 
— the  relation  of  his  own  little  sphere  to  the  vast  unknown 
that  is  around  it.  He  is  incapable  of  conceiving  the  magni- 
tude of  duration  as  it  reaches  onward  to  eternity ;  he  is 
alike  incapable  of  conceiving  the  magnitude  of  space  as  it 
extends  without  limit  on  every  side  of  us,  and  holds  within 
its  ample  reservoir  an  infinity  of  worlds.  Such  views  as 
these  call  for  a  reach  and  elevation  of  sentiment  which  do 
not  belong  to  him  ;  but  who  does  not  see,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  capacity  of  making  this  wide  survey  of  things,  must 
be  the  emphasis  of  the  lesson  which  proceeds  on  our  in- 
capacity of  resolving  all,  of  reconciling  all?  In  very  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  does  there  open  upon 
us,  though  in  dim  perspective,  that  region  of  mystery  where 
lie  an  exceeding  multitude  of  things  either  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  or  known  but  imperfectly.  It  is  because  with  every 
increase  of  diameter  in  the  sphere  of  light,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  surface  in  the  circumambient  darkness  ;  it  is  be- 
cause with  every  step  of  advance  on  the  path  of  knowledge, 
the  onward  obscurity  retires  a  little,  no  doubt,  but  at  the 
place  where  it  begins  is  as  deeply  shrouded  and  presents  a 
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greater  number  of  profound  and  unfathomable  recesses  than 
before ;  it  is  because,  for  example  or  illustration,  the  more 
powerful  telescope,  which  now  casts  tenfold  irradiation  on 
the  moon  or  on  a  planet,  summons  into  vision  millions  of 
distant  and  hitherto  unobserved  suns,  which  but  tell  of  their 
bare  existence,  and  leave  in  secrecy  impenetrable  both  the 
moral  and  the  physical  economy  of  the  unknown  and  the 
unnumbered  worlds  that  roll  around  them — in  a  word,  it  is 
because  every  accession  to  the  truths  and  the  discoveries 
of  science  but  brings  into  notice  the  still  more  impractica- 
ble difficulties,  the  still  deeper  arcana  which  lie  beyond 
them;  this  is  the  reason  why,  while  on  the  one  hand,  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  they  are  our  highest 
and  most  colossal  men  who  have  evinced  the  most  child-like 
modesty  both  in  the  speculations  of  theology  and  of  general 
learning.  It  is  thus,  in  particular,  that  the  cause  of  religion 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  cause  of  an  ever  advancing,  if 
legitimate,  philosophy.  The  greater  the  number  of  objects 
that  come  within  the  circle  of  our  contemplations,  the 
greater  also  is  the  number  of  their  unknown  relations  to  the 
objects  in  the  ulterior  and  untraveled  distances  which  she 
has  not  overtaken.  By  every  footstep  she  takes  in  the 
search  after  truth,  she  is  more  baffled  by  a  sense  of  her  own 
incompetency  to  environ  the  truth  that  is  infinite,  the  truth 
that  is  universal.  And  when,  thus  overwhelmed  by  the 
feeling  of  her  own  helplessness,  she  rises  to  the  thought  of 
that  mighty  Spirit  who  created,  and  who  alone,  therefore, 
can  comprehend  all,  she  feels  that  one  authentic  note  of 
information  from  Him  should  outweigh  a  thousand  of  her 
own  darkling  speculations. 

34.  The  concluding  observations  of  this  chapter  are  all- 
important  for  the  vindication  of  Butler's  whole  argument. 
They  show  most  satisfactorily  how  our  ignorance  may  in- 
validate the  objections  against,  and  yet  not  invalidate  the 
proof  of  the  thing.  The  essence  of  the  reasoning  here  lies 
in  the  distinction  between  our  knowledge  of  God's  will  and 
our  knowledge  of  His  ways.  We  have  positive  proof  of 
His  moral  character,  in  virtue  of  which  He  wills  both  the 
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righteousness  and  the  happiness  of  His  creatures  ;  and  yet 
may  be  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  most  effectual  ways  or 
methods  of  procedure  by  which  these  objects  can  be  most 
fully  accomplished.  We  may  know  the  end,  and  yet  not 
know  the  best  means  of  bringing  it  about.  A  total  igno- 
rance would  place  both  the  objections  and  the  proof  alike 
beyond  our  reach,  but  a  partial  ignorance  may  not.  God's 
wisdom  may  be  learned  by  its  vestiges  within  the  limits  of 
a  mere  handbreadth,  as  in  the  construction  of  an  eye;  yet, 
after  having  learned  this,  we  may  fail  in  our  judgment  of 
the  subserviency  of  things  that  go  out  and  far  from  view, 
whether  widely  in  space  or  distantly  in  time.  And  so 
within  the  homestead  of  one's  own  conscience  may  we 
read  the  lesson  of  a  righteous  God,  and  yet  be  wholly  un- 
able to  pronounce  on  the  tendency  or  effect  of  those 
measures  which  enter  into  the  policy  of  His  universal  gov- 
ernment. 

35.  The  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the  analogy  calls 
for  no  particular  remark,  being  in  the  main  a  recapitulation 
or  summary  of  what  had  gone  before.  It  is  v/ell  that  in 
the  closing  sentence  he  should  discriminate  so  palpably  be- 
tween the  "proper  proofs"  of  religion  and  his  own  analog- 
ical reasonings  in  defence  of  it — it  being  the  chief  function 
of  the  latter  to  neutralize  the  objections  of  infidelity,  and  of 
the  former  to  build  up  a  positive  evidence  whether  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  or  the  Christian  theology. 


SECTION  II. 

THE    USE    WHICH    BUTLER    MAKES    OF    THE 

ANALOGICAL   ARGUMENT   IN   THE 

CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 


PART   11. 

CHAPTER  I.— OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Give  us  a  deep  sense,  O  God,  of  the  weight  and  importance  of  that 
revelation  which  Thou  hast  made  to  the  world.  Make  us  to  feel  our 
need  of  the  Saviour.  Visit  us  with  a  spirit  of  concern  and  of  inquiry. 
Shut  us  up  by  the  terrors  of  Thy  law  to  the  faith  of  Thy  gospel ; 
and  may  we  take  no  rest  to  our  souls  till  we  have  found  it  in  the  re- 
vealed and  offered  Mediator.  May  we  hold  it  no  light  matter  that  we 
have  sinned  against  God,  that  the  denunciations  of  a  violated  law  are 
upon  us,  and  that  the  truth  and  justice  and  unchangeable  holiness  of 
Thy  nature  are  committed  to  the  fulfillment  of  Thy  pi'oclaimed  threats 
on  the  children  of  iniquity.  Do  Thou  guide  all  our  inquiries  whether 
on  the  truth  or  the  substance  of  that  message  of  reconciliation  wliich 
Thou  hast  sent  into  our  abode. 

1.  From  the  introductory  observations  of  this  chapter, 
we  might  infer  that  Butler  regards  the  question  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  revelation  as  a  preliminary  to  the  question  of  its 
truth.  It  has  certainly  been  so  treated  by  the  great  major- 
ity both  of  theological  authors  and  of  theological  professors. 
They  proceed  as  if  the  first  point  must  be  made  out  ere 
they  are  warranted  to  enter  upon  the  second ;  and  in  this 
way  I  hold  not  merely  that  a  principle  of  sound  reasoning 
has  been  violated,  but  that  a  general  weakening  has  been 
inflicted  thereby  on  the  Christian  argument. 
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2.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  essentially  a  religion  of 
facts;  and  to  its  truth  we  have,  through  the  medium  of  one 
branch  of  its  evidences,  the  same  direct  access  that  we  have 
to  the  truth  of  any  other  facts  in  general  history.  We  have 
both  an  original  and  a  derived  testimony  in  behalf  of  its  al- 
leged miracles.  We  have  the  professed  announcements 
from  heaven  to  earth  wherewith  these  miracles  were  asso- 
ciated. We  have  the  record  of  these  announcements,  and 
for  the  integrity  of  this  record,  we  can  hold  up  the  very 
light  which  avails  us  in  any  question  of  ordinary  criticism. 
We  walk  on  firm  experimental  ground  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  investigation,  and  are  led  by  it  to  the  conclusion,  that 
within  the  whole  compass  of  antiquity,  there  has  nothing 
come  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  narrative  so  fully  accred- 
ited as  are  the  narratives  of  the  gospel.  Now,  possessed  as 
w^e  are  of  such  competent  proofs  on  the  credibility  of  this 
said  revelation,  are  we  to  suspend  the  determination  of  it, 
till  the  previous  question  of  its  necessity  has  been  settled  and 
set  by?  Are  we  to  forego  the  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dences which  lie  patent  before  us  on  the  field  of  observation 
till  we  take  up  a  matter,  not  so  much,  let  it  be  noticed,  of 
palpable  fact  as  of  recondite  principle  ?  The  necessity  of 
revelation  involves  in  it  topics  that  stand  related  both  to 
God  and  to  eternity — to  the  hidden  counsels  of  the  One,  to 
the  fathomless  unknown,  and  by  us,  undiscoverable,  of  the 
other.  The  truth  of  revelation  depends  on  credentials  wiiich 
lie  on  an  open  platform,  or  certain  tangible  things  within 
the  circle  of  our  perceptions,  which  have  been  addressed  to 
human  eyes,  which  have  been  heard  by  human  ears.  It  is 
not  sound  dialectics  to  suspend  the  second  of  these  topics 
on  the  first  of  them.  It  is  like  placing  a  piece  of  firm  archi- 
tecture on  a  precarious  foundation.  It  partakes  of  the  vices 
of  that  philosophy  w^hich,  anterior  to  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon, 
behooved  to  settle  its  principles  before  it  would  condescend 
to  look  upon  facts.  It  is  the  same  as  if,  instead  of  giving  our- 
selves up  to  the  business  of  observation  in  order  to  see  what 
kind  of  planetarium  the  Creator  had  framed,  we  should  keep 
this  work  at  abeyance  till  we  had  rightly  adjusted  the  spec- 
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ulation,  what  kind  of  planetarium  were  best  suited  to  our 
wants,  or  what  the  most  reasonable  for  a  God  of  perfect 
wisdom  to  have  devised.  The  first  sentence  of  Paley's 
work  on  the  Evidences  is  one  of  the  best  he  has  written. 
He  puts  aside  the  question  of  the  necessity  altogether.  He 
treats  it  as  one  of  the  idle  preliminaries  of  the  main  ques- 
tion. Jn  the  act  of  setting  to,  he  brushes  aside,  as  if  by  a 
single  movement,  the  irrelevancies  of  the  argument,  and 
comes  at  once  to  close  quarters  with  the  matter  on  hand.  I 
therefore  should  prefer  that  the  student  would  read  Paley 
before  Leland,  rather  than  that  he  should  read  Leland  be- 
fore Paley.  Instead  of  possessing  him  at  the  outset  with 
the  slender  probability — therefore  God  will  do  it,  I  should 
like  better  to  possess  him  with  the  main  strength  and  confi- 
dence of  the  proof — that  God  has  done  it,  and  therefore  it 
must  have  been  necessary. 

3.  But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  from  these  observations 
on  the  necessity  of  revelation,  that  we  have  any  other  quar- 
rel with  the  topic  than  merely  with  the  place  which  is  com- 
monly assigned  to  it  in  the  logic  of  our  science.  The  topic 
itself  is  interesting;  but  it  presents  us  with  but  an  auxiliary 
consideration,  and  is  not  entitled  to  a  fundamental  place  in 
the  argumentative  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
But  there  is  another  species  of  evidence,  to  the  effect  of 
which,  in  conversion,  the  necessity  of  the  gospel,  or  rather 
a  sense  of  its  necessity,  is  of  prime  and  radical  importance. 
We  should  distinguish  between  the  historical  necessity  for 
a  revelation  under  which  the  world  labored  before  that  the 
world  was  visited  by  its  light,  and  that  necessity,  or  rather 
that  sense  of  necessity,  which  exists  in  the  bosom  of  an  in- 
dividual visited  by  religious  earnestness  before  that  he 
has  been  visited  by  that  understanding  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  brings  relief  to  his  fears  and  a  solution 
for  his  difficulties.  This  belongs  not  to  the  historical,  but 
to  the  internal  evidence,  and  may  be  shortly  stated  thus : 
When  a  man  is  visited,  as  he  often  is,  in  his  conscience  by 
a  loftier  and  purer  sense  than  he  is  wont  to  entertain  of  the 
law  of  God — when  he  is  further  visited,  as  he  often  is,  in 
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his  consciousness  by  a  more  vivid  conviction  of  his  own 
distance  and  deficiency  therefrom — when  the  apprehended 
truth,  and  righteousness,  and  justice  of  the  Lawgiver  give 
him  a  more  fresh  and  powerful  impression  than  he  ever  had 
that  the  high  authority  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  mocked,  that 
its  authority  is  not  to  be  trampled  on — when  these  consid- 
erations are  brought  to  bear  on  the  undoubted  fact  of  him- 
self being  a  defaulter,  and  he  is  therefore  pressed  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem.  How  can  I  escape  from  that  con- 
demnation which  seems  essential  to  be  fulfilled,  else  the  leg- 
islation of  the  upper  sanctuary  is  but  a  mockery  and  a 
name?  Here  is  a  strong  case  of  necessity  made  out ;  and 
if  there  be  aught  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  gospel  to  meet 
that  necessity,  the  view  of  it  not  only  ministers  relief  to  the 
spirit  of  the  inquirer,  but,  at  the  same  time,  carries  a  most 
pleasing  and  a  most  powerful  evidence  along  with  it — the 
evidence  grounded  on  the  adaptation  which  obtains  between 
the  oflfered  remedy  of  the  gospel  and  the  felt  necessities  of 
our  own  nature — an  evidence  w^hich  no  other  system  of  re- 
ligion has,  it  being  the  glory  and  the  distinction  of  the  econ- 
omy under  which  we  sit  that  it  tenders  a  free  and  full  for- 
giveness, yet  without  violence  to  the  rightof  heaven's  juris- 
prudence, to  the  state  or  dignity  of  heaven's  offended  Sov- 
ereign. 

4.  Butler  here  tells  us  of  Christianity  as  being,  first,  a  re- 
publication of  Natural  Religion,  and  then,  over  and  above, 
as  being,  in  virtue  of  certain  additional  lessons  and  peculiar- 
ities of  its  own,  what  may  be  termed  a  supplement  to  Nat- 
ural Religion.  But  it  is  worthy  of  all  observation,  that  every 
addition  which  Christianity  makes  to  the  clearness  and  au- 
thority of  Natural  Religion,  so  far  from  reducing,  in  fact  ag- 
gravates the  more  our  need  of  a  revelation  in  all  those  mas- 
ters which  constitute  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
a  mistake,  then,  to  imagine,  that  had  it  stopped  short  with  a 
republication  of  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology,  it  would 
have  done  something  in  the  way  of  positive  addition  and 
advantage  for  our  species.  It  would  but  have  added  to  their 
helplessness  and  despair.    It  would  have  made  known  to  us. 
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in  a  moi'e  vivid  and  alarming  light,  the  disease  under  which 
v^^e  labor,  and  in  so  doing,  would  have  made  our  ignorance 
of  the  remedy  more  intolerably  painful.  Along  with  the 
brighter  views  which  it  gave  of  the  obligation  and  extent 
of  the  law,  of  the  august  and  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  Law- 
giver, of  the  authority  of  that  moral  government  under 
which  we  sit,  of  the  aw^ful  and  unchangeable  sanctions  by 
which  it  was  upholden — along  with  these,  it  would  not  dark- 
en, but  rather  supply  new  and  convincing  evidence  to  the 
fact,  that  from  heaven's  rectitude  we  had  universally  fallen, 
and  that  heaven's  jurisprudence  had  by  one  and  all  of  us 
been  violated.  We  should  not  therefore  say  of  this  second 
part  of  the  Christian  revelation,  merely  that  it  was  addi- 
tional to  the  first.  The  first,  in  fact,  has  more  in  it  the  char- 
acter of  the  proposition  of  an  enigma,  and  the  second  brings 
the  solution  to  it.  The  first  gives  us  more  emphatically  to 
feel  our  danger  and  our  difliculties,  the  second  brings  the 
way  of  dehverance  before  us.  There  is  a  necessity  for 
revelation  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine,  that  what  it  re- 
veals to  us  of  Natural  Religion  does  away  one  half  of  the 
necessity.  It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  to 
thicken  the  perplexity  of  an  inquirer,  and  to  deepen  still 
more  the  obscurity  of  the  prospect  which  lies  before  him. 
The  first  without  the  second  would  have  been  a  message 
of  terror  and  denunciation  to  the  w^orld.  It  is  the  second 
which  reconciles  all  difficulties;  and  besides  adding  the 
light  of  its  own  manifestation  to  all  that  we  previously  knew 
of  the  things  of  an  invisible  world,  it  resolves  all  the  doubts 
and  hushes  all  the  fears  which  the  first  had  awakened. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  clear  and  admirable  observations  of 
Bishop  Butler,  in  this  chapter,  on  the  distinction  between 
moral  and  positive  duties,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that 
though  the  former  be  of  higher  value  in  themselves,  and  of 
higher  estimation  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  latter,  yet 
obedience  to  the  latter  may  be  often  a  more  discriminative 
and  decisive  test  of  a  man's  religiousness  than  obedience  to 
the  former.  A  moral  duty  has  both  the  will  of  God  and  its 
own  native  rectitude  to  recomm.end  it;  and  in  as  far  as  the 
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last  of  these  two  motives  is  concerned,  it  is  often  felt  and 
proceeded  on  in  virtue  of  the  natural  morality  among  men. 
There  are  many  who  would  recoil  from  fraud,  who  would 
act  on  the  impulse  of  generosity,  who  would  maintain  cour- 
teousness  in  their  fellowship  with  others,  wholly  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  a  Lawgiver  in  heaven  ;  but  to  keep  the 
Sabbath,  for  example,  is  not  a  dictate  of  natural  morality  at 
all.  There  is  not  the  same  composition  of  influences  con- 
cerned in  this  that  there  is  in  those  duties  which  possess  a 
natural  rectitude  antecedent  to  all  jurisprudence.  The  will 
of  God  is  more  singly  and  separately  our  inducement  for  the 
observance  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  positive  institutions; 
so  that,  when  there  is  neither  hypocrisy  nor  the  mechanical 
influence  of  habit  in  the  case,  the  circumstance  of  a  man 
being  a  good  Sabbath-keeper  may  be  a  more  decisive  indi- 
cation of  that  which  strictly  and  philosophically  one  would 
denominate  religiousness  of  character,  than  the  circumstance 
of  a  man  being  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  payer  of  his  debts, 
a  good  landlord,  or  possessed  of  any  one  or  all  of  those 
qualifications  which,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  con- 
stitute a  good  member  of  society. 

6.  At  the  close  of  this  chapter  we  meet  with  a  sentiment 
of  most  unsafe  tendency  and  application  in  the  hands  ot 
those  who  do  not  estimate  aright  the  natural  ignorance  of 
man,  and  so  would  invest  him  with  a  mastery  over  a  far 
larger  range  of  speculation  than  with  his  beset  and  bound- 
ed faculties  he  is  at  all  able  to  overtake.  It  is,  that  "if  in 
revelation  there  be  found  any  passages,  the  seeming  mean- 
ing of  which  is  contrary  to  Natural  Religion,  we  may  cer- 
tainly conclude  such  seeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  real 
one."*  It  is  under  the  cover  of  such  a  sentiment  that  both 
infidelity  and  heresy  have  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  licen- 
tiousness— the  one  in  rejecting  Christianity,  and  the  other 
in  transforming  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
Christianity  must  be  so  understood  as  to  square  with  the 
certainties  of  all  known  truth,  or  be  rejected  altogether, 

*  Analogy,  p.  17G. — Fitzgerald's  Edition. 
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whether  that  truth  lie  in  the  department  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion or  any  where  else  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
Theology  of  the  Bible  should  be  brought  to  the  tribunal  of 
an  antecedent  Natural  Theology,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
just  and  right  Natural  Theology,  or  to  the  extent  only  in 
which  its  doctrines  are  clear  and  unquestionable,  else  any 
revelation,  however  well  accredited,  were  liable  to  be  either 
misinterpreted  or  set  aside,  and  that  on  the  authority  of  every 
hypothesis,  however  wanton  and  however  presumptuous. 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  conflict  between  reason  and  reve- 
lation when  reason  keeps  within  her  own  proper  sphere, 
and  proceeds  aright  on  the  knowledge  and  observation  of 
her  own  limits.  But  these  limits  are  often  transgressed  both 
by  the  proud  and  the  imaginative  ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
Deism,  on  the  strength  of  her  Natural  Religion,  has  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Socinianism,  on  the  strength  of  hers,  has  diluted  it  to  the 
quality  of  its  own  meagerness. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  SUPPOSED  PRESUMPTION  AGAINST  A  REVELATION 

CONSIDERED  AS  MIRACULOUS. 


THE    PRATER. 

We  desire,  O  God,  to  do  homage  to  the  Son  in  all  our  approaches 
to  the  Father.  We  esteem  it  a  faithful  saying,  that  he  is  the  only  name 
given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved.  We  make  mention 
of  him  as  the  Lord  our  righteousness,  and  we  pray  that  He  may  be 
made  unto  us  the  Lord  our  strength.  May  His  word  dwell  in  us 
richly  in  all  wisdom  ;  and  may  the  Spirit  which  is  at  His  giving  animate 
us  with  all  strength  in  the  inner  man,  that  we  may  not  be  justified 
only,  but  also  washed  and  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 

7.  Butler  was  antecedent  to  Hume  ;  nor  is  it  very  clear, 
from  what  appears  in  this  chapter,  how  he  would  have  met 
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the  subtle  objections  of  this  last-named  philosopher,  though 
probably  by  an  appeal  to  the  obvious  phenomena  of  belief  in 
testimony.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  have  done  more 
than  this.  He  would  have  likened  miracles  to  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  of  nature,  and  then  adverted  to  the  per- 
fect confidence  where^with  these  are  listened  to  and  received 
on  the  report  of  credible  eye-witnesses.  He  would  have  be- 
stowed a  few  touches  of  his  sagacity  upon  the  question  ;  but 
neither  his  taste,  nor  perhaps  his  talent,  would  have  led  him 
so  thoroughly  to  scrutinize  the  argument  as  to  disarm  it  of 
all  power  to  puzzle  and  to  deceive  us. 

8.  Nevertheless,  the  observations  which  he  has  bequeath- 
ed upon  this  subject  have  not  been  overlooked  by  those  who 
followed  him  in  the  work  of  sustaining  the  Christian  religion 
against  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  It  is  evident  that  both 
Campbell  and  Price  felt  the  importance  even  of  the  brief  re- 
marks which  have  fallen  from  him  ;  and  the  former.,  in  par- 
ticular, makes  use  of  the  argument  that  he  draws  from  the 
power  even  of  a  very  slight  testimony,  to  accredit  what, 
but  for  that  testimony,  would  have  had  a  very  strong  im- 
probability against  it.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  here  over- 
looked, I  think,  by  all  the  three  reasoners.  They  suppose, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  series  of  events  to  have  come  gratu- 
itously into  one's  mind  ;  and,  after  stating  the  almost  infi- 
nite number  of  chances  against  its  being  true,  suppose,  in  the 
second  instance,  these  very  events  to  be  deponed  to  by  a 
credible  witness.  ?'J'ow,  that  both  the  first  and  the  second 
of  these  things  should  happen  in  coincidence  together  were 
the  strongest  possible  unlikelihood ;  and  Butler  says  truly, 
that  the  presumption  against  a  miracle  is  a  small  presump- 
tion additional  to  this  ;  for,  in  fact,  this  were  itself  a  miracle. 
After  that,  in  the  silent  depository  of  my  own  thoughts,  I 
had  figured  a  story  made  up  of  complex  and  various  inci- 
dents, another  should  present  himself  and  narrate  the  iden- 
tical story  in  all  its  particulars,  deponing,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  truth  of  it,  this  were  not  an  ordinary  testimony  to  an 
ordinary  series  of  events.  The  man  who  did  so  I  should 
credit  with  the  power  of  divination.     I  should  regard  him 
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as  a  prophet ;  and,  instead  of  having  the  mere  commonplace 
marks  of  credibility  about  him,  I  should  view  him  as  armed 
with  the  vouchers  of  a  miraculous  personage.  To  predict 
ordinary  events  in  the  very  way  they  are  to  happen  were 
not  more  extraordinary  than  for  one  man  to  divine  ordinary 
events  in  the  very  way  that  another  has  conceived  them  ; 
and  the  case  is  altogether  different,  when,  instead  of  the 
story  being  for  the  first  time  presented  to  me  by  my  own 
imagination,  it  is  for  the  first  time  presented  to  me  in  the 
plain  narrative  of  a  plain  witness  ;  and  when,  instead  of 
bringing  to  me  the  marvelous  confirmation  of  a  mere  reverie 
of  my  own,  he  brings,  ah  extra,  and  from  the  place  whence 
he  came,  a  narrative  of  events  that  took  place  under  his  own 
observation.  The  proper  way  of  estimating  the  strength 
of  the  presumption  against,  or  of  the  proof  that  would  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  miracle,  is  to  bring  it 
into  comparison,  not  with  the  presumption  against  the  truth 
of  a  previously  conceived  story,  but  with  the  presumption 
against  the  truth  of  an  already  reported  story  that  related 
to  events  which  were  not  miraculous.  There  will  be  found 
in  this  case  a  difference  very  much  greater  than  the  small 
additional  presumption  which  Butler  speaks  of;  and  so,  how- 
ever striking  or  original  his  observation  may  be,  there  seems 
nothing  in  it  which  can  guide  us  into  a  right  track  for  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  that  since  his  time  has  so  exercised 
the  skill  of  controversialists.* 

*  [See  note,  with  extract  from  Mill's  Logic,  in  Fitzgerald's  Edition  of  the 
Analogy,  p.  184.— W.  H.] 

E* 


CHAPTER   III. 

OF  OUR  INCAPACITY  OF  JUDGING  WHAT  WERE  TO  BE  EXPECTED 
IN  A  REVELATION;  AND  THP:  CREDIBILITY,  FROM  ANALOGY, 
THAT  IT  MUST  CONTAIN  THINGS  APPEARING  LIABLE  TO 
OBJECTIONS. 

THE   PRAYER. 

We  esteem  it,  O  God,  a  faithful  saying,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  we  accept  with  thankfulness  all  the  in- 
formation which  Thou  hast  given  respecting  the  design  and  the  efficacy 
of  His  death.  We  would  receive  with  gratitude  and  with  faith  the 
announcement  that  He  died  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  that  this  propitiation  was  rendered  that  mercy  and  truth  might  meet 
together,  and  that  righteousness  and  peace  might  enter  into  fellowship. 
We  would  caiTy  our  speculation  no  farther  than  to  the  plain  verities 
and  informations  of  the  Bible,  and  desire  to  rejoice  in  these  as  worthy 
of  our  most  cordial  acceptance. 

9.  This  we  hold  to  be  a  very  important  chapter,  both  be- 
cause of  the  satisfactory  deUverance  which  it  makes  on  the 
special  topic,  and  of  the  insight  which  it  gives  into  the  spirit 
and  philosophy  of  Butler's  whole  argument,  as  grounded  on 
a  very  clear  perception  of  the  limit  between  the  knowable 
and  the  unknowable,  and  of  the  treatment  due  to  the  respect- 
ive things  which  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
regions.  Let  there  be  but  evidence  to  the  amount  of  estab- 
lishing the  certainty,  or  even  the  probability,  of  what  actually 
exists  in  the  first,  and  this  will  completely  overbear  any  pre- 
sumption founded  on  what  is  only  guessed  at  or  imagined 
in  the  second.  The  spirit  evinced  by  our  author  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  experimental  or  the  Baconian  philosophy — 
a  spirit,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  utmost  hardihood  in 
resolutely  maintaining  to  be  true  all  that  accords  with  the 
findings  of  experience  ;  and  a  spirit,  in  the  second  instance, 
of  the  utmost  humility  in  that  sentiment  of  utter  diffidence 
and  distrust  wherewith  it  regards  all  the  fancies  of  pre- 
sumptuous, however  plausible,  speculation. 

10.  With  this  principle,  which  in  its  very  essence  is  a 
Baconian  one,  then,  on  sufficient  evidence,  we  shall  admit 
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of  a  thing  that  so  it  i5,  although  profoundly  ignorant  oihow 
it  is.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  the  scholastics,  it  is  evi- 
dence, and  that  alone,  which  must  determine  the  quiddity 
of  any  thing;  and  of  this  we  may  have  all  possible  degrees 
of  belief  up  to  thorough  conviction,  under  the  most  perfect 
and  entire  ignorance  of  the  quomodo  of  that  thing.  We  are 
forced  by  sense  and  experience  to  admit  that  the  course  of 
nature  is  such,  and  yet  may  not  be  able  even  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  solution  of  the  question,  why  such  ?  and,  in  like 
manner,  we  may  be  led  by  evidence  of  another  sort — by 
the  evidence  of  credible  testimony,  for  example — which, 
after  all,  resolves  itself,  by  tracing  back  the  process  of  der- 
ivation, into  the  evidence  of  sense  and  experience  ;  we 
may  be  led  by  this  evidence  to  believe  that  such  is  the 
scheme  of  an  actual  revelation  from  heaven,  and  yet  may 
not  be  able  to  explain  how  it  is  such  a  scheme  rather  than 
another.  The  objection  founded  on  the  scheme  being  such 
as  it  is,  and  that  in  the  face  of  evidence  for  its  being  the 
actual  scheme  of  an  actual  revelation,  is  just  an  irrationaUty 
of  the  same  sort  as  to  refuse  the  evidence  of  the  senses  in 
regard  to  the  actual  course  of  nature,  because  it  is  a  course, 
the  reasons  and  principles  of  which  we  do  not  comprehend. 
To  be  able  to  comprehend  them,  we  would  need  such  an 
acquaintance  as  we  have  not,  with  the  plans,  and  the  pur- 
poses, and  the  policy  of  Him  who  is  the  ruler  of  nature. 
To  presume,  then,  on  some  plan  imagined  by  ourselves  as 
being  indeed  the  plan  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  and  to  quarrel 
with  the  phenomena,  whether  of  nature  or  of  a  proved 
revelation,  as  being  not  agreeable  thereto,  is  to  fetch 
something  from  the  terra  incognita  of  conjecture,  and  with 
it  to  overbear  another  something  brought  home,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  a  certainty  or  of  a  probability,  from  the 
terra  cognita  of  observation.  This  is  the  very  spirit  which 
Bacon  would  abjure,  which  Newton  would  abjure,  which 
every  sound  experimentalist  of  the  present  day  would 
abjure.  It  is  wrong  in  the  things  of  natural,  it  is  wrong  in 
the  things  of  supernatural  knowledge.  And  could  we  only 
succeed  in  tutoring  the  spirits  of  our  young  disciples  to 
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the  truth  and  the  soberness  of  that  logic  which  we  are 
now  laboring  to  impress,  it  would,  on  the  former  of  those 
grounds,  con'duct  them  to  a  right  philosophy,  and  on  the 
latter  to  a  right  faith. 

11.  The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  prove  the  likelihood, 
in  the  general,  of  a  revelation  being  liable  to  objections,  or  ' 
at  least  that  its  being  so  forms  no  proper  ground  for  the 
rejection  of  it.  This  reduces  us  to  the  consideration  of 
its  proofs,  as  the  only  relevant  inquiry  that  we  have  to  do 
with.  Doubtless  every  objection  against  these  proofs  must 
be  entertained,  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  But  this  is 
different  from  objections  against  the  subject-matter  of  a  rev- 
elation. These  form  what  are  here  called  its  internal  im- 
probabilities, much  insisted  on  by  Deists  ;  but  all  proceeding 
on  the  competency  of  the  human  understanding  to  decide 
upon  a  topic  which  is  here  shown  to  be  much  too  high  for 
it,  we  being  no  more  judges  beforehand  of  what  a  revelation 
ought  to  be,  either  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be  conducted  or 
what  it  should  contain,  than  we  are  judges  anterior  to  ex- 
perience of  what  ought  to  be  the  course  of  nature.  The 
alleged  imperfections  and  anomalies  in  the  methods  by 
which  Christianity  distributed. and  gave  forth  her  lessons, 
are  most  effectually  met  by  the  analogous  imperfections 
and  anomalies,  if  such  they  must  be  called,  as  contrary  to 
all  the  likelihoods  of  previous  expectation,  that  might  be 
observed  in  the  gifts  and  teaching  of  nature 

12.  It  is  thus  that  he  demonstrates  the  invalidity  of  ob- 
jections against  the  subject-matter  of  Christianity,  while  he 
admits  that  objections  against  its  proofs  were  quite  fatal 
to  the  authority  of  that  religion,  could  they  only  be  made 
good,  as,  for  example,  could  it  be  shown  that  there  was  an 
infirmity  in  the  evidence  for  its  miracles,  or  a  failure  in  its 
prophecies,  or  even  a  flaw  and  blemish  in  its  morality, 
or,  he  might  have  added,  an  inconsistency  between  its 
averments  and  previously  known  truth.  We  think  him 
particularly  effectual  in  his  vindication  of  the  Scripture 
morality,  when  he  combats  the  exceptions  which  have  been 
alleged  against  it  on  the  ground  of  an  apparent  approval 
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given  by  it  to  crimes — as  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians  by 
the  commandment  of  God,  and  the  extermination  of  the 
Canaanites.  But  for  the  Divine  commandment,  they  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  crimes  ;  while,  with  that  command- 
ment, they  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  such  than  the 
fines  or  the  capital  punishments  inflicted  by  a  court  of 
justice  should  be  regarded  as  examples  either  of  theft  or 
murder.  In  these  instances  the  Israelites  were  but  the 
executioners  of  a  sentence ;  and  to  charge  immorality  on 
the  procedure,  is  to  confound  the  administrative  acts  of  a 
government  with  its  laws. 

13.  The  question  may  be  here  put,  What  would  have 
been  our  condition  had  the  moral  and  the  miraculous  evi- 
dence for  Christianity  run  counter  to  each  other?  It  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  a  puzzle  in  ethical  science,  which 
meets  and  perplexes  its  disciples  in  the  discussion  of  its 
elementary  principles.  It  is  the  general  sentiment  of  mor- 
alists, and  we  think  a  sound  one,  that  virtue  has  an  inde- 
pendent rightness  of  its  own,  apart  from  all  consideration 
of  the  will  of  God  ;  yet  this  might  not  prevent  the  inquiry. 
What  would  have  been  our  obligation  had  it  so  happened 
that  the  Deity  had  come  forth  with  an  authoritative  enact- 
ment on  the  side  of  all  that  conscience  tells  us  to  be  wrong, 
and  in  opposition  to  all  that  the  same  conscience  tells  us 
to  be  right  ?  It  is  well  that  the  miraculous  and  the  moral 
have  not  thus  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  any  more 
than  the  miraculous  and  the  mathematical  have  come  into 
collision.  We  should  have  been  in  a  sad  dilemma  had  a 
professed  messenger  from  the  upper  sanctuary  appeared 
upon  earth,  and,  after  authenticating  his  commission  by  a 
miracle,  had  prescribed  to  us  a  moral  code  which  reversed, 
we  shall  imagine,  all  the  enactments  of  the  decalogue  ;  and 
we  should  have  been  in  a  like  dilemma  had  he  affirmed  to 
be  true  what  we  knew,  on  the  competent  evidence  whether 
of  sense  or  reason,  to  be  false.  Let  us  rejoice  that,  in  the 
economy  under  which  we  sit,  no  perplexity  of  this  sort  has 
ever  been  realized  ;  that  Christianity,  whenever  it  touches 
on  things  experimental,  will  bear  to  be  confronted  with 
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experience ;  and,  whenever  it  touches  on  things  ethical  or 
moral,  is  found  to  be  at  one  with  the  lessons  of  purest  and 
most  enlightened  virtue,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  as  not 
only  to  stand  disencumbered  from  erll  objection  upon  this 
score,  but  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  founded  a  strong 
positive  evidence  in  its  favor,  on  that  wisdom  and  that 
righteousness  by  which  its  whole  system  is  throughout 
characterized.  The  perfection  of  its  morality  forms  one 
of  the  brightest  insignia  of  its  divinity  and  truth. 

14.  The  analogical  reasoning  of  this  chapter  is  all-tri- 
umphant when  applied  to  the  vindication  of  Christianity, 
notwithstanding  the  charge  of  its  not  being  universal,  or 
of  its  slow  progress  in  the  w^orld,  or  of  the  difficulty  and 
labor  which  attend  the  inquiry  into  its  evidences,  so  as  to 
be  satisfied  of  its  truth.  The  same  impediments  and  the 
same  limitations  obtain  in  regard  to  the  light  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  that,  too,  in  things  so  important  as  reme- 
dies against  otherwise  fatal  disease,  and  the  most  useful 
discoveries  in  science. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  CHRISTIANITY,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  SCHEME   OR  CONSTITU- 
TION IMPERFECTLY  COMPREHENDED. 

THE   PRATER. 

We  approach  Thee,  O  Lord,  as  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  rejoice  that  in  Him  there  is  full 
acceptance,  and  that  also  through  Him  strength  is  made  to  descend 
on  us  for  all  right  and  holy  obedience.  We  feel  that  in  Him  all  our 
sufficiency  lies — that  without  Christ  we  can  do  nothing,  and  that  but 
for  the  Spirit,  which  is  at  His  giving,  there  is  no  good  thing  either  in 
our  hearts  or  in  our  history.  May  He  begin  a  good  work  in  our 
souls,  may  He  carry  it  forward  to  perfection,  that,  advancing  from  one 
degree  of  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  to  another,  we  may  at  length 
be  found  prepared  for  the  joys  and  the  exercises  of  a  blissful  eternity. 

15.  It  were  a  great  and  unwarrantable  presumption  to 
decide  on  the  personal  Christianity  of  Butler ;  but  I  may 
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at  least  remark  on  the  possibility,  nay,  I  would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  the  frequency  of  men  able  and  accomplished, 
and  zealous  for  the  general  defense  of  Christianity,  being 
at  the  same  time  meager  and  vague  in  their  views  of  its 
subject-matter.     I  might  state  it  as  my  impression  of  our 
great  author,  that  when  he  does  offer  his  own  representa- 
tions on  the  form  and  economy  of  that  dispensation  under 
which  we  sit,  he  seems  to  me  as  if  not  prepared  to  state 
the  doctrines  of  our  faith  in  all  that  depth  and  peculiarity 
wherewith  they  are  rendered  in  the  New  Testament.    That 
man  achieves  a  great  service  who,  by  strengthening  the 
outworks  of  our  Zion,  places  her  in  greater  security  from 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy  without ;  but  that  man,  I  would 
say,  achieves  a  higher  service  who  can  unfold  to  the  friends 
and  disciples  who  are  within,  the  glories  of  the  inner  temple. 
Now  I  will  say  of  Butler,  that  he  appears  more  fitted  for 
the  former  than  for  the  latter  of  these  achievements.     I 
would  trust  him  more  on  the  question  who  the  letter  comes 
from,  than  I  would  on  the  question  what  the  letter  says ; 
and  I  do  exceedingly  fear,  that  living,  as  he  did,  at  a  period 
when  a  blight  had  descended  on  the  Church  of  England, 
at  a  time  when  rationality  was  vigorous,  but  piety  was 
languid  and  cold,  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  a  strong 
revulsion  from  the  zeal,  and  the  devotedness,  and  withal 
the  occasional  excesses  of  Puritanism,  I  do  fear,  I  say,  that 
this  illustrious  defender  of  the  repository  which  held  the 
truth,  would  have  but  inadequately  expounded,  in  all  its 
richness  and  personal  application,  the  truth  itself.     I  think 
it  but  fair  to  warn   you,  that  up  and   down  throughout 
the  volume,  there  do  occur  the  symptoms  of  a  heart  not 
thoroughly  evangelized,  of  a  shortness  and  a  laxity  in  his 
doctrinal  religion,  of  a  disposition  perhaps  to  nauseate  as 
fanatical  those  profound  impressions  of  human  depravity 
and  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  the  virtue  of  His  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  the  utter  helplessness  of  man  without  the 
Spirit  of  God,  not  to  reform  merely  but  to  renew,  not  to 
amend  but  to  regenerate,  not  to  fan  into  vitality  the  latent 
sparks  of  virtue  and  goodness  which  may  be  supposed 
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originally  to  reside  in  the  human  constitution,  but  to  quick- 
en him  from  his  state  of  death  in  trespasses  and  sins,  so 
that  from  a  child  of  the  world  he  may  be  transformed  into 
one  of  the  children  of  light,  who  aforetime  alive  only  to 
the  things  of  sense,  becomes  now  alive  to  the  things  of 
faith,  alive  to  God.  There  is  nothing  I  feel  less  disposed 
to  exercise  than  the  office  of  a  jealous  or  illiberal  inquisitor 
upon  one  who  has  wielded  so  high  the  polemic  arm  in  the 
battle  of  the  faith.  But  I  would  caution  you,  when  I  meet 
with  such  an  expression  as  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
good  men,*  against  the  delusion  of  this  preternatural  aid 
being  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  helping  further  onward 
those  who  have  previously,  and  by  dint  of  their  own  inde- 
pendent exertions,  so  far  helped  themselves.  I  would  have 
you  to  understand  that  the  intervention  of  this  heavenly 
agent  is  the  outset  of  conversion,  and  accompanies  all  the 
stages  of  it.  He  is  not  only  given  in  larger  measure  to 
good  men,  but  He  makes  men  good.  He  is  not  only  given 
to  those  who  obey  Him,  but  He  makes  a  willing  and  an 
obedient  people  in  the  day  of  His  power.  He  is  present 
at  the  incipient  as  well  as  at  the  subsequent  movements  of 
the  religious  life,  acting  on  men  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
their  alienation  from  God,  and  conferring  both  a  significancy 
and  a  fulfillment  on  the  prayer  of,  "  Turn  me,  O  God,  and 
I  shall  be  turned." 

16.  At  the  same  time  I  know  not  a  more  important 
lesson  that  can  be  urged  from  the  pulpit,  than  that  which 
flows  from  the  relation  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  His  influence.  When  Butler  speaks 
of  this  influence  as  given  to  good  men,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  pause  a  little  ere  we  have  settled  the  full  orthodoxy  of 
the  question;  but  after  this  has  been  done,  we  are  not 
aware  of  a  more  momentous  truth  than  that  which  lies 
involved  in  the  assertion  of  our  great  author.  If  by  His 
being  given  to  good  men,  it  be  understood  that  He  descends 
in  larger  measure  and  brighter  manifestation  on  those  who 
have  made  a  faithful  and  a  conscientious  use  of  His  blessed 

*  See  last  line  in  p.  205. — Fitzgerald's  Edition. 
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influences,  there  can  not  be  a  juster  and  sounder  affirma- 
tion, or  one  that  bears  more  importantly  on  the  interests  of 
practical  religion.  You  are  familiar  with  the  id^a  that  the 
effect  of  God  working  in  us  is  just  to  set  us  a  working, 
that  when  He  addresses  Himself  to  the  object  of  putting  a 
human  being  into  a  right  state  of  character  and  operation, 
He  doe"s  so  without  violence  to  any  of  the  powers  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  constitution;  that  He  gives  clearness  to 
the  understanding,  and  sensibility  to  the  conscience,  and 
rectitude  to  the  will,  and  strength  to  the  practical  determ- 
inations, and  effect  to  that  whole  process  of  thought,  and 
sentiment,  and  reason,  which  connects  the  first  feeble  de- 
sires with  the  ultimate  and  the  finished  doings  of  righteous- 
ness, so  that  really  this  creature,  subjected  though  he  has 
been  to  an  influence  without  him  and  above  him,  not  only 
looks,  but  really  is  in  every  way  as  active,  and  spontaneous, 
and  busy,  and  hard-working  a  disciple  as  if  no  special  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  any  high  and  heavenly  agent  had 
been  required.  Now  we  know  not  how  far  back  a  decided 
visitation  of  this  sort  may  have  commenced,  but  we  may 
at  least  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  man  who  breathes, 
that  alienated  though  he  be  from  the  life  and  the  light  of 
Christianity,  he  can  at  least  do  something,  and  that  his 
conscience,  under  all  its  present  oblivion,  has  not  left  him 
wholly  without  direction  as  to  the  right  and  the  wrong. 
We  know  not  how  far  back  in  the  movements  either  of 
remorse  for  the  evil,  or  of  desire  toward  the  good  in  the 
character,  we  may  recognize  the  first  embryo  aspirations 
after  Christianity,  or  even  Christianity  itself  in  its  incipient 
and  rudimental  form.  The  Apostolic  direction  to  an  already 
advanced  and  confirmed  Christian  of—"  Stir  up  the  gift 
that  is  in  thee,"  is  applicable  to  one  and  all  within  the  reach 
of  our  voice.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  light,  there  is 
a  certain  measure  of  strength,  for  the  right  use  of  which 
every  individual  is  responsible,  and  to  whom  the  declara- 
tion of  Scripture  is  applicable,  "  That  to  him  who  hath 
more  shall  be  given,  and  that  from  him  who  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  that  which  he  halh."     By  a  faithful  and 
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conscientious  application  of  all  that  we  do  know,  we  work 
our  way,  as  it  were,  to  a  revelation  of  what  we  at  pres- 
ent do  not  know.  By  a  right  exercise  of  the  strength  that 
we  do  possess,  we  are  nurtured  into  more  strength,  and 
that  not  merely  under  the  influence  of  habit  as  made  known 
to  us  by  experience,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
as  made  known  to  us  in  Scripture.  He  in  fact  is  repre- 
sented there  as  a  personal  agent,  whose  office  it  is  to  con- 
duct us  onward  from  one  degree  of  grace  and  virtue  to 
another,  and  whose  nature  is  to  feel  affected  by  the  treat- 
ment that  we  give  Him,  whether  of  welcome  or  of  resist- 
ance. He  is  invited  by  the  one  ;  He  is  grieved  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  other.  He  strives,  but  will  not  strive 
continually.  If  we  persevere  in  our  opposition.  He  in  fine 
lets  us  alone,  and  at  last,  quenched  by  our  obstinacy.  He 
takes  irrevocable  leave  of  us.  This  is  the  peculiar  econo- 
my made  known  to  us  in  Scripture ;  and  you  will  at  once 
perceive  how,  with  a  thorough  recognition  of  the  part 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  in  the  work  of  our  progressive 
holiness,  it  secures  the  entire  practical  character  of  urgency 
and  moral  suasion  in  all  our  addresses  to  the  spirit  of  man. 
It  connects  the  supply  and  enlargement  of  future  influence 
with  the  use  that  we  make  of  present  influence  ;  it  lays 
upon  us  the  present  and  the  perpetual  obligation  of  stirring 
up  all  that  is  actually  within  us,  at  every  given  instant,  to 
the  work  of  obedience.  And  when,  along  with  this,  we 
recollect  that  it  is  not  by  a  mechanical,  but  by  a  moral 
necessity  that  He  operates,  that  he  addresses  Himself  to 
man  as  man,  and  instead  of  working  against,  works  alto- 
gether hy  the  powers  and  the  principles  of  our  spontaneous 
nature,  there  can  not  be  imagined  a  system  under  which, 
when  rightly  understood  and  proceeded  on,  man  is  more 
put  on  the  strenuous  exertion  of  all  the  activities  which 
belong  to  him. 

17.  When  thus  viewed,  you  will  perceive  that  the  further 
back  you  carry  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  history  of 
conversion,  the  further  back  do  you  carry  along  with  it 
the  urgency  and  the  power  of  the  considerations  which  we 
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are  now  insisting  on.  Grant  that  He  originates  as  well  as 
advances  and  carries  forward  our  Christianity,  this  is  but 
saying  that  He  is  the  author  of  the  first  and  the  faintest 
motions  toward  what  is  good,  as  well  as  of  those  more  de- 
cided aspects  and  tendencies  which  take  place  afterward 
in  the  progress  of  this  discipleship ;  or,  in  other  words, 
wherever  such  motions  are  to  be  found,  you  can  bring  the 
same  impressive  argument  to  bear  upon  them.  Obey  them, 
and  they  will  be  followed  up  by  higher  visitations.  Stifle 
them,  and  even  they  will  subside  into  acquiescence,  and 
you  will  lapse  into  that  most  hopeless  of  all  states,  a  state 
of  immovable  lethargy  and  unconcern.  The  orthodoxy 
which  inclines  to  carry  furthest  back  the  doctrine  of  a 
spiritual  influence,  so  as  to  make  that  influence  the  source 
and  commencement  of  the  whole,  just  leads  us  to  carry  as 
far  back  the  moral  or  the  hortatory  lesson  that  is  founded 
thereupon.  Instead  of  chilling  man  into  inaction,  it  gives  a 
more  decidedly  practical  outset  to  his  Christianity,  and  this 
is  another  instance  of  the  union  which  I  should  like  if  I 
could  make  as  clearly  palpable  as  may  be  to  the  eye  of  every 
understanding,  the  union  between  the  soundly  dogmatic  in 
the  principles  of  theology,  and  the  freely  and  urgently  hor- 
tative in  its  practical  lessons. 


CHAPTER    V. 

OF  THE  PARTICULAR  SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIANITY;  THE  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  A  MEDIATOR,  AND  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE 
WORLD  BY  HIM. 

THE    PRATER. 

O  God,  Thou  art  emphatically  the  Being  with  whom  we  have  to 
do  ;  and  how  sad  then  the  thought,  that,  in  the  vast  multiplicity  of  our 
doings,  Thou  art  so  seldom  and  so  little  thought  of  !  Give  us  to  feel 
the  burden  of  our  alienation  from  Thyself.  Reclaim  us  from  the 
deep  ungodliness  of  nature ;  and  whereas  in  time  past  we  have  been 
dead  to  Thee  and  alive  to  the  world,  may  we  henceforth  die  to  the 
world  and  become  alive  to  God.  Naturally  we  stand  afar  off  from 
the  Father  of  our  spirits.  May  we  be  brought  nigh  through  Him 
Vv^ho  died  the  just  for  the  unjust.  For  His  sake,  forgive  our  innumer- 
able offenses,  and  receive  us  graciously,  and  love  us  freely.  All  we 
ask  is  in  the  name  of  Christ.     Amen. 

18.  The  sufferings  of  one  person  are  often  the  medium 
of  procuring  benefits  for  others.  The  painful  consequences 
of  our  actions  are  sometimes  removed,  either  in  the  course 
of  nature,  or  by  the  interposition  of  others.  Here  is  an  indi- 
cation, first  of  severity,  and  then  of  compassion  on  the  part 
of  God ;  and  it  furnishes  an  analogy  betvv^een  the  system 
of  nature  and  that  of  revelation.  This  analogy  does  away 
objections  to  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  but  our  proof  of  it 
comes  from  revelation.  The  Socinian  merges  all  the  at- 
tributes of  God  into  modifications  of  benevolence;  but  there 
will  be  misgivings  of  conscience,  in  spite  of  his  sentimental 
representations  of  the  Deity.  The  hope  of  the  Christian  is 
one  that  can  bear  to  be  confronted  with  the  whole  unmu- 
tilated  character  of  God,  without  being  obHged  to  put  any 
of  His  attributes  into  the  background.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  goodness  and  compassion  ;  goodness  may  be 
regarded  as  the  genus  comprehending  mercy,  and  compas- 
sion as  species.  The  object  of  compassion  is  misery  ;  the 
object  of  mercy  is  guilt.      The   Socinians  wish   to  make 
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truth,  justice,  and  the  other  attributes  of  mercy,  to  be  mod- 
ifications of  benevolence  too  ;  but  the  atonement  is  a  great 
impregnable  argument  on  the  side  of  the  orthodoxy  system. 

19.  Butler  says,  very  properly,  that  the  necessity  of  an 
atonement  arises  from  the  universal  ruin  of  the  world.  He 
disapproves  of  certain  speculative  objections,  such  as  w^heth- 
er  any  other  way  of  mediation  could  have  been  devised, 
and  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  better  sort  of  men, 
if  Christ  had  not  come  into  the  world.  He  refuses  to  enter- 
tain such  questions,  observing  that  we  do  not  know  the 
whole  of  the  matter.  I  do  think,  however,  that  he  blinks 
the  question  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  sacrifice.  He 
confines  himself  to  generalities  of  expression,  with  the  ap- 
parent view  of  shunning  the  specific  import  of  Christ's  death 
being  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  He  admits  the  scriptural  state- 
ment ;  but  I  do  have  the  feeling  of  an  inclination  on  his  part 
to  slur  over  the  obvious  sense  and  meaning  of  the  state- 
ment. I  should  not  like  to  bear  hard  upon  our  inestimable 
author,  but  I  may  at  least  take  this  occasion  of  adverting 
for  a  few  moments  to  a  habit  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Rationalists  in  theology.  They  profess  that  their  taste  is 
for  what  is  plain  and  lucid  in  theology,  and  along  with  this 
they  profess  an  utter  loathing  for  mystery :  hence  their  rel- 
ish for  the  plainly  moral  and  devotional  pieces  in  the  volume 
of  inspiration,  such  as  the  Psalms  or  the  Proverbs  ;  hence 
their  preference  of  the  preceptive  to  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
Scripture,  their  liking  for  the  gospels,  their  aversion  to  most 
of  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 

20.  It  were  well  if  we  could  settle  in  our  own  minds 
what  is  meant  by  the  mysteriousness  of  a  thing,  and  how  it 
is  that  the  mysteriousness  is  dissipated.  I  beg  you  will 
advert  to  the  distinction  which  there  is  between  a  proposi- 
tion and  the  reason  of  a  proposition.  The  one  may  be 
clearly  understood,  while  the  other  lies  in  profoundest 
secrecy  from  our  view.  In  this  case  the  proposition  will 
still  continue  to  be  termed  mysterious,  and  that  you  will 
observe,  though  the  meaning  of  it  be  clearly  comprehended, 
is  just  because  the  reason  of  it  is  not  comprehended.     The 
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thing  stated  may  be  understood  as  a  fact,  but  not  under- 
stood in  connection  with  its  principle.  Now,  attend  to 
what  that  is  which  you  precisely  gain,  after  all,  by 
the  discovery  of  a  principle,  or  by  the  discovery  of 
that,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  thought  to  do  away  the 
mysteriousness  in  question.  Take  any  fact  in  nature  for  an 
example,  the  mind  may  be  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  fact,  but  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reason  of  it.  There 
is  a  mystery  connected  with  it  because  of  this,  and  there 
occur  to  us  two  ways  in  which  the  feeling  of  mystery  might 
be  done  away  ;  first,  let  me  suppose  the  fact  to  be  an  ob- 
served sequence,  as  that  when  A  is  presented  C  is  con- 
tinually sure  to  follow.  There  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
the  statement  of  this  fact,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may 
have  the  utmost  degree  of  observational  evidence  in  its 
favor.  The  reality  of  the  connection  between  A  and  C  may 
be  abundantly  made  sure  to  us  ;  but  we  want  to  know  the 
reason  of  the  connection,  or  what  the  ligament  is  that  binds 
these  two  terms  so  invariably  together.  Perhaps  then,  on 
a  closer  observation,  we  may  discover  something  interme- 
diate between  A  and  C  that  will  reveal  to  us  the  ligament ; 
we  may  find  that  B  occurs  between  the  two,  and  forms  in 
fact  a  stepping-stone  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  mind  is 
regaled  by  such  a  discovery.  It  has  found  out  the  modus 
of  a  connection  that  was  before  inexplicable.  The  reason 
why  A  is  followed  by  C  is  conceived  to  be  because  of  the 
intervention  of  B,  in  which  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
it  may  perhaps  acquiesce  and  be  satisfied. 

21.  But  the  curiosity  of  some  is  not  so  easily  appeased, 
nor  is  their  appetency  for  the  reasons  of  things  so  soon  sat- 
isfied. The  question,  why  is  A  followed  up  by  C  may  be 
followed  by  the  equally  reasonable  and  pertinent  question, 
why  is  A  followed  up  by  B  ?  The  connection  between  A 
and  C  was  felt  to  be  mysterious  till  the  intermediate  B  was 
discovered  ;  but  we  mistake  the  matter,  if  we  yet  think  that 
the  mysteriousness  is  chased  away;  for  both  the  connectior 
between  A  and  B  and  that  between  B  and  C  may  be  still  felt 
to  be  alike  mysterious. 
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22.  To  get  rid  of  this  feeling,  we  may  address  ourselves 
to  (he  new  task  of  ascertaining  the  ligament  between  A  and 
B,  and  we  may  either  succeed  or  fail  in  it.  If  we  succeed, 
the  mysteriousness  of  the  connection  between  A  and  B  is 
now  cleared  away ;  but  how  ?  just  by  the  interposition  of 
another  term,  just  by  the  manner  in  which  the  mysterious- 
ness of  the  connection  between  A  and  C  was  cleared  away, 
just  by  the  discovery  of  a  before  hidden  and  intermediate 
fact  lying  between  A  and  B,  just,  in  short,  by  a  something 
which  may  leave  the  spirit  of  inquiry  as  restless  and  un- 
satiated  as  ever ;  for  still  there  is  room  for  the  question, 
whence  the  connection  between  the  prior  term  A  and 
this  new  interpolated  mean  in  the  series  of  causation?  or 
whence  the  connection  between  this  mean  and  the  posterior 
term  B  ? 

23.  All  this  has  been  well  unfolded  by  the  masterly  hand 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  he  grafts  upon  it  what  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  weight- 
iest philosophical  aphorism  that  was  ever  framed,  and  as 
solid  as  it  is  profound,  that  "  either  nothing  is  mysterious,  or 
every  thing  is  mysterious."  Now  I  would  have  you  observe 
how  differently  it  is  that  two  distinct  classes  of  people  in 
mind  and  intellect  are  affected  by  this  contemplation :  the 
one  set,  resting  all  their  convictions  in  the  realities  of  fact 
and  phenomena  and  observational  evidence ;  the  other 
never  resting,  but  haunted  by  the  feeling  of  a  mysterious- 
ness which,  with  their  utmost  efforts,  they  can  never  chase 
away.  The  former,  satisfied  by  observation,  believe  in  the 
reality  of  the  sequence  between  A  and  C ;  the  latter  per- 
haps almost  suspending  their  belief  in  its  reality  till  they 
have  discovered  the  reason  of  it.  I  dispute  not  the  use  of 
the  principle  by  which  the  latter  are  actuated.  It  may  have 
been  the  impellent  force  which  led  to  the  discovery  both  of 
B  and  of  the  still  more  hidden  intermediate  term,  and  may 
even  lead  to  further  discoveries  in  the  series. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

OF  THE  WANT  OF  UNIVERSALITY  IN  REVELATION  ;  AND  OF  VHE 
SUPPOSED  DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  PROOF  OF  IT. 

THE    PRAYER. 

In  Thy  light,  O  God,  may  we  clearly  see  light.  Give  us  to  recog- 
nize in  the  Book  of  Thy  counsel  the  impress  which  Thou  hast  there 
given  of  Thyself.  Enable  us  to  discern  the  truth,  and  the  holiness, 
and  the  majesty,  and  all  the  other  high  characteristics  of  the  Divinity 
which  are  stamped  upon  its  pages.  We  rejoice  and  are  convioced  by 
its  precious  adaptations  to  the  wants  of  our  moral  nature.  Enable  us 
to  verify  it  still  more  by  the  experience  of  having  had  all  those  wants 
satisfied.  May  our  willingness  to  do  Thy  will  conduct  us  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ's  doctrine,  as  having  come  indeed  from  God. 

24.  One  great  lesson  of  Butler's  ''  Analogy"  is  the  pro- 
priety of  conforming  ourselves  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  One  evidence 
which  the  early  Christians  had  in  larger  measure  than  we, 
vv^as  derived  from  the  lives  of  the  early  professors,  which 
shone  with  a  much  brighter  luster  than  in  our  day.  Any 
deficiency  in  the  evidence  of  revelation  will  be  made  up  by 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and  we  trust  also  by  the  exem- 
plary lives  of  Christians. 

25.  The  statement  of  Butler,  that  people  will  be  judged 
according  to  the  light  they  have  received,  is  just ;  but  it  has 
been  perverted  to  the  object  of  nullifying  the  importance  of 
religious  light,  and  is  a  sentiment  which  we  have  often 
heard  applied  in  opposition  to  missionary  enterprises,  and 
which,  if  just  in  an  argument  against  these,  would  be  alike 
just  against  the  mission  of  the  Apostles,  nay,  against  the 
mission  of  Christ  Himself  to  the  world. 

26.  Objections  to  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  as  not  being 
obvious,  are  met  by  saying  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
is  one  of  trial ;  and  that  this  obscurity  may  be  part  of  the 
probation.  Man's  dissatisfaction  with  Christianity  does  not 
always  arise  from  want  of  evidence;  but  from  his  not  set- 
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ting  himself  earnestly  and  rightly  to  seek  it.  The  unbelief 
of  such  inquirers  resolves  itself  into  carelessness  and  want 
of  inquiry. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

OF  THE  PARTICULAR  EVIDENCE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 


THE    PRATER. 

We  bless  Thee,  O  God,  that  with  signs,  and  wonders,  and  divers 
miracles.  Thou  didst  usher  into  the  world  the  message  of  its  salvation. 
"We  rejoice  in  thinking  that  the  God  of  nature,  and  who  made  such  vis- 
ible assertion  of  His  supremacy  over  all  its  processes,  is  the  author  of 
our  Christianity.  We  bless  Thee  for  the  evidences  of  our  faith,  for 
the  ample  means  which  Thou  hast  afforded  us  for  giving  to  every  man 
a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  for  the  light  that  shines  around  the 
history  of  the  gospel,  and  above  all,  for  that  surpassing  hght  which,  ra- 
diating from  the  gospel  itself,  shines  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe. 
May  we  give  earnest  heed  to  the  word  of  this  testimony,  and  perse- 
vere therein  till  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  hearts. 

27.  At  the  place  where  we  now  find  ourselves,  Butler 
makes  a  transition  in  his  argument ;  he  passes  from  the 
subject-matter  of  Christianity  to  its  evidence.  He  has  hith- 
erto been  employed  in  removing  the  objections  against 
Christianity  itself  by  the  argument  of  analogy,  and  by  the 
same  engine  he  now  proceeds  to  remove  the  objections  that 
may  be  leveled  against  the  proof  of  it.  The  two  objects 
are  altogether  distinct.  By  succeeding  in  the  one  he  may 
have  said  nothing  which  can  positively  recommend  Chris- 
tianity to  our  acceptance ;  but  he  does  a  great  deal,  if,  by 
nullifying  the  objections  of  adversaries,  he  simply  places  it 
in  a  midway  condition,  between  the  negative  and  the  affirm- 
ative, and  therefore  open  to  a  favorable  impulse  from  any 
argument  which  might  be  alleged  in  its  favor.  It  is  a  great 
matter  to  relieve  the  subject  from  the  burden  of  any  disproof 
which  may  be  conceived  to  lie  upon  it:  after  having  done 
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which,  it  may  still  remain  in  the  state  of  not  proven — nay, 
in  such  a  state  of  absolute  neutrality,  that  not  the  slightest 
probability  may  have  yet  been  alleged  in  its  behalf.  But  it 
is  well  that  it  should  be  brought  into  such  a  state  as  that  the 
very  slightest  probability  will  tell.  And  now,  having  ac- 
complished his  task  thus  far,  he  proceeds  in  the  chaptt^r  be- 
fore us,  after  having  met  by  analogy  the  objections  which 
are  leveled  against  the  contents  of  Christianity,  to  meet,  by 
the  same  weapon  of  repulse,  the  objections  which  are  level- 
ed against  its  credentials. 

28.  In  the  discharge  of  this  second  service,  he  is  not  call- 
ed upon  to  propound  very  fully,  or  in  the  way  of  positive 
vindication,  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  He  adverts  to 
them  ;  he  states  what  they  are  ;  he  even  renders  a  passing 
homage  to  their  authority  and  force  ;  but  his  proper  task  is 
to  do  by  them  what  he  had  before  done  by  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  revelation,  that  is,  clear  away  the  objections,  not  now 
against  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  but  against  the  proof 
of  it,  and  that  by  showing  that  the  similar  or  analogous  ob- 
jections in  other  cases  are  not  admitted  to  have  the  validity 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  evangelical  story,  the  opponents 
of  the  gospel  would  fain  allow^  to  them.  By  accomplishing 
the  first  service,  he  disencumbers  Christianity  of  objections 
and  brings  it  into  a  free  state  for  the  application  of  the  proof; 
by  the  accomplishment  of  the  second  service,  he  disencum- 
bers the  proof  itself  of  its  objections,  and  leaves  it  to  its  own 
proper  and  positive  force  in  the  upholding  of  Christianity. 
His  argument  does  not  call  upon  him  to  offer  any  absolute 
computation  of  this  force ;  this  will  be  done  by  Dr.  Paley 
in  our  next  text-book,  which  will  follow  in  the  most  orderly 
succession  that  can  well  be  imagined  after  the  great  prelim- 
inary service  which  is  rendered  by  Bishop  Butler. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE  AGAINST  ARGUING 
FROM  THE  ANALOGY  OF  NATURE  TO  RELIGION. 


THE    PRAYER. 

We  bless  Thee,  O  God,  that  after  having,  at  divers  times  and  in 
sundry  manners,  spoken  to  them  of  old  time  by  the  prophets,  Thou 
hast  at  length  spoken  to  us  by  Thine  own  Son.  And  we  further  bless 
Thee,  that  after  Thy  Son  had  left  the  world.  He  left  not  the  world 
without  a  witness,  but  that  He  left  the  word  of  His  testimony  and  the 
promise  of  His  Spirit  for  the  guidance  of  all  future  generations.  May 
we  give  earnest  heed  thereto,  and  not  cease  the  busy  application  of 
all  our  faculties  to  the  revelation  of  Thy  will  till  the  day  dawn  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  our  hearts.  May  the  growing  evidence  of  the  Bible 
be  to  us  as  the  shining  light  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day. 

29.  A  position,  whether  it  relates  to  a  doctrine  or  a 
matter  of  fact,  admits  of  all  gradations  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  its  credibility.  In  the  first  place,  there  may  be 
positive  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  not  true,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  minus  state  with  regard  to 
its  credibility.  There  is  evidence  on  the  question  whether 
the  position  be  true  or  not,  and  this  evidence  is  against  it, 
requiring,  therefore,  an  equal  force  of  evidence  on  the 
opposite  side  to  neutralize  it,  and  a  still  greater  degree  to 
overbalance  it,  so  as  to  give  a  positive  impression  in  its  favor. 

30.  Or,  which  is  quite  a  different  state  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  a  thing's  credibility  from  the  former,  there  may 
be  no  reason  either  for  or  against  the  truth  of  a  given  prop- 
osition, nothing  which  may  incline  us  to  one  or  other  side 
of  a  question,  placing  it,  therefore,  neither  in  a  plus  nor 
minus  condition  in  regard  to  evidence,  but  just  on  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  them.  I  would  say  of  a  proposition 
when  thus  situated,  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  zero.  In  refer- 
ence to  my  knowledge,  a  proposition  like  this,  that  Cicero 
was  above  the  middle  size,  is  precisely  in  such  a  state,  and 
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countless  other  things  of  the  same  sort  can  be  specified. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  this  state  of  any  proposition  there  is 
nothing  to  neutralize,  nothing  either  to  countervail  or  to 
get  the  better  of;  and  that  for  the  object  of  advancing  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  probability,  it  lies  open  to  the  smallest  proof 
or  presumption  on  the  positive  side  of  the  question. 

31.  Now  I  hold  it  to  be  the  achievement  of  a  very  great 
service  in  behalf  of  any  doctrine  if  you  can  transfer  it  from 
the  first  to  the  second  state  now  specified — if  from  its  station 
on  the  minus  side  you  can  place  it  on  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  ;  although  you  bring  it  not  over  to  the  plus  or  positive 
side,  you  in  this  way  secure  its  full  strength  and  benefit  to 
the  positive  argument — you  as  yet  supply  no  proof,  but  you 
nullify  all  disproof;  and,  placing  the  balance  on  an  even 
scale,  you  lay  it  open  to  an  inclination  on  the  favorable  side 
by  the  least  force  which  can  possibly  be  applied  to  it.  This 
I  hold  to  have  been  the  main  service  of  Butler  in  the  treatise 
which  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  finishins:.  To  avail  our- 
selves of  an  expression  in  this  chapter,  although  the  analo- 
gies which  he  instances  do  not  contribute  one  iota  of  proof 
to  the  establishment  of  any  thing  as  true,  they  do  a  very 
great  deal  if  they  establish  that,  for  aught  we  know,  they 
may  be  true.  The  doctrine,  for  example,  of  punishment 
hereafter  for  misconduct  here,  is,  at  the  very  least,  suscep- 
tible of  being  proved  thus  far  by  analogy ;  that  perhaps  it 
may,  for  aught  w^e  know%  be  true,  although  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  no  such  analogies  as  can  enable  us  to  prove  that 
it  is  true.  It  goes  most  completely  to  neutralize  any  dis- 
belief that  may  be  alleged  against  the  doctrine  on  the  ground 
of  its  inconsistency  with  the  character  of  God,  when  you 
can  allege,  that  under  the  government  of  that  God  the  very 
same  thing — of  misconduct  being  followed  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  by  suffering — takes  place  in  the  course  of 
experience.  That  it  happens  here  may  not  be  a  sufficient 
reason  that  it  shall  happen  there,  but  a  most  sufficient  reason 
that  it  may  happen  there.  The  analogy  has  taken  this  prop- 
osition out  of  the  class  of  unlikelihoods  ;  and  even  though 
it  should  not  have  transferred  it  to  the  opposite  class  of 
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likelihoods,  it  is  a  great  thing  if  it  should  only  have  placed 
it  in  a  state  of  indifference,  whence  it  may  be  made  to 
ascend  in  the  scale  by  the  force  of  other  conclusions  and 
other  arguments.  But  Butler  claims  more  in  the  way  of 
virtue  for  his  argument  than  this  ;  and  let  us  now  therefore 
endeavor  to  appreciate  the  validity  of  the  claim. 

32.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  you  understand  how 
it  says  nothing  for  the  power  of  analogy  to  furnish  a  posi- 
tive argument  on  the  side  of  Christianity  that  it  is  applica- 
ble, not  merely  to  the  removal  of  objections  against  Chris- 
tianity itself,  but  also  to  the  removal  of  objections  against 
the  proof  of  Christianity.  After  having  accomplished  the 
former  service,  it  leaves  the  subject  in  a  state  of  indifference, 
which  is  far  better,  certainly,  than  a  state  of  discredit ;  but, 
after  having  accomplished  the  latter  service,  it  leaves 
Christianity  in  a  state  of  positive  credit.  But  it  is  not 
analogy,  you  will  observe,  which  puts  it  into  this  positive 
state.  In  this  state  it  has  been  put  solely  by  the  positive 
argument ;  and  all  which  analogy  does  is  to  uphold  the 
native  power  of  this  argument  by  warding  off  the  adverse 
forces  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  against  it.  The  Last 
of  its  two  services  might  delude  some  into  the  imagination 
that  analogy  contributes  something  to  the  stock  of  affirma- 
tive reasons  for  Christianity.  I  should  be  very  cautious  of 
asserting  this  ;  but  it  at  least  repels  the  inroad  of  any  such 
invader  as  might  offer  to  take  away  this  stock  or  any  part 
of  it.  I  wish  not  to  over-state  its  power,  as,  I  think,  has 
been  occasionally  done  by  Butler  in  some  incidental  expres- 
sions that  occur  here  and  there  in  the  volume,  and  yet  I  feel 
that  I  can  not  render  sufficient  homage  to  the  argument 
which  first,  addressing  itself  to  the  subject-matter  of  Chris- 
tianity, relieves  it  of  all  disproof,  and  pronounces  it  worthy 
of  a  trial,  and  then,  addressing  itself  to  the  evidence  of 
Christianity,  relieves  it  of  all  objection,  and  so  makes  good 
to  this  evidence  the  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  entire- 
ness  and  efficiency  which  natively  belong  to  it. 

33.  The  objections  removable  from  the  Christian  religion 
by  the  power  of  analogy  are  such  as  affirm  certain  parts 
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of  it  to  be  incredible,  whether  considered  as  facts  or  con- 
sidered as  making  against  the  moral  attributes  of  God. 
The  first  set  of  objections  are  set  aside  by  the  exhibition  of 
simihar  facts  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  ;  and 
the  second  set  of  objections  are  set  aside  by  evincing  that 
they  hold  equally  good  against  the  system  of  natural  religion. 
He  seeks  no  absolute  solution  of  these  objections.  He  only 
shows  that  they  equally  lie  against  the  natural  economy  of 
things,  which  economy,  then,  if  consistent  either  with  the 
natural  or  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  proves  that, 
for  aught  of  force  which  is  in  these  objections,  the  author 
of  this  economy  of  nature  may  indeed  be  the  author  of  the 
economy  of  revelation  also. 

34.  Let  me  repeat  once  more,  that  I  doubt  if  analogy 
can  go  further  than  simply  neutralize  objections,  whether 
against  the  substance  of  Christianity  or  against  the  proof  of 
it.  Her  office  I  hold  to  be  entirely  a  defensive  one.  Under 
her  power  every  honest  inquirer  will  abandon  the  region 
of  disbelief,  and  take  his  station  at  the  margin  which  sepa- 
rates this  region  from  its  opposite.  It  is  by  means  of  other 
implements  and  other  influences  that  he  will  be  led  to  enter 
on  the  region  of  positive  conviction. 

35.  There  are  certain  other  objections  incidentally  noticed 
by  our  great  author,  and  which  can  not  be  met  by  his 
peculiar  argument.  They  do  not  lie  within  the  scope  of 
analogy,  and  if  grounded  on  truth,  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  an  analogical  argument  at  all  to  make  head 
against  them.  Any  obvious  and  flagrant  immorality  in  the 
system  of  Christianity,  or  any  distinct  contradiction  between 
one  part  of  it  and  another,  or  any  assertion  by  it  relative  to 
the  things  of  nature  and  history,  and  which  I  know  from 
previous  and  independent  knowledge  to  be  false — these 
would  outweigh  the  force  of  all  its  evidences,  and  justify 
men  in  setting  it  aside  as  a  hateful  and  wicked  imposture. 
Such  objections  require  a  direct  treatment  on  their  own 
proper  ground  ;  and  it  was  of  these  I  spoke  when  I  called 
your  attention  to  the  highly  important  result  that  issues 
from  the  argument  which  is  held  regarding  them. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE    PRATER. 


We  draw  near  to  Thee,  O  God,  under  a  deep  sense  both  of  our 
dependence  as  creatures  and  of  our  unworthiness  as  sinners.  Yet, 
sinners  though  we  be,  we  draw  near  not  without  hope,  but  rather 
with  full  assurance  of  heart  in  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant. 
We  obey  the  invitations  of  Thy  gospel,  we  plead  its  assurances,  and 
build  our  confidence  before  Thee  on  the  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises  of  Thy  word.  We  pray  for  mercy  to  pardon,  we  pray  for 
gi'ace  to  help  us.  May  the  blood  which  cieanseth  from  all  sin,  cleanse 
us  from  our  sin  ;  and  may  the  Spirit  which  quickens  even  the  dead 
in  trespasses,  quicken  us  into  a  new  moral  and  spiritual  existence. 

36.  I  shall  be  strictly  observant  of  my  promise  to  ex- 
patiate no  more  on  the  substance  or  contents  of  the  volume 
which  w^e  have  now  traversed  ;  but  let  me  not  take  leave 
of  it  without  expressing  my  hope  that  many  of  you  have 
imbibed,  along  the  passage,  the  sound  and  philosophical 
spirit  of  its  great  author.  I  have  already  given  repeated 
intimation  that,  viewed  as  a  Christian  composition,  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  being  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the 
sal  evangelicum,  and  that  even  his  own  principles  are  not 
fully  and  practically  followed  out.  He  is  like  one  who, 
with  admirable  skill,  lays  down  the  distances  and  directions 
of  a  land  which  himself  hath  not  traveled  far  into.  The 
wisdom  of  Butler  is  more  like  the  wisdom  of  the  letter  than 
the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit ;  yet  let  us  never  forget,  that  it 
is  the  letter,  animated  and  lighted  up  by  the  Spirit,  which 
constitutes  the  pabulum  of  Christian  instruction.  The  Spirit, 
in  revealing  truth  to  the  mind,  reveals  to  it  nothing  that  is 
beside  or  beyond  the  record  ;  still  it  is  Bible  instruction 
that  we  receive  even  under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit, 
though,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  it  is  the  Bible  in  illum- 
inated characters.  Spiritual  Christianity  takes  the  very 
shape,  and  dimensions,  and  outline,  and  whole  structure 
of  literal  Christianity.  The  lessons  of  the  Spirit  are  but 
the  lessons  of  the  word  made  impressive,  or  of  the  word 
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brought  clearly  and  powerfully  home  ;  and  without  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  personal  religioii  of  Butler,  it  is  the  part 
of  the  Christian  world  to  own  their  deepest  obligations  to 
the  man  who  hath  so  nobly  asserted  the  authority  of  that 
word  over  all  the  darkling  speculations  of  human  fancy, 
and  wiio  hath  evinced  to  us,  by  the  truest  of  all  philosophy, 
that  we  should  cast  down  every  lofty  imagination,  and 
bring  all  our  thoughts  into  the  captivity  of  its  obedience. 

37.  The  service  which  Bacon  rendered  to  science,  that 
service  hath  Butler  rendered  to  Christianity.  The  former 
succeeded  in  nullifying  the  pride  and  the  presumption  of  all 
human  excogitations  respecting  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  universe,  and  reduced  the  work  of  discovery  in  things 
of  science  to  the  business  of  observation  ;  the  latter  hath, 
with  like  success,  demonstrated  the  vanity  of  man's  precon- 
ceptions respecting  the  moral  constitution  of  the  universe, 
and  reduced  the  work  of  discovery  in  things  sacred  to  the 
business  of  observation  also.  If  rightly  tutored  by  the  one, 
we  go  forth  with  the  plumb-line,  and  the  balance,  and  the 
crucible,  and  the  telescope,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  experi- 
ment, on  the  observation  of  nature  ;  if  rightly  tutored  by 
the  other,  we  go  forth  with  the  grammar,  and  the  lexicon, 
and  the  polyglot,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  criticism,  on 
the  observation  of  Scripture.  In  the  first  enterprise  we 
patiently  collect  the  facts  of  what  God  hath  done  in  the 
world,  and  out  of  these  we  build  up  the  entire  system  of 
our  philosophy ;  in  the  second  enterprise  w^e  patiently  col- 
lect the  facts  of  what  God  hath  written  in  the  Bible,  and 
out  of  these  we  build  up  the  entire  system  of  our  faith. 
There  is  an  identity  of  spirit  and  principle  in  the  two  pro- 
cesses, and  w^hether  they  be  the  works  of  God  or  the  word 
of  God  that  we  investigate,  it  is  alike  the  lesson  of  those 
great  masters  that  we  evince  the  truest  wisdom  by  sitting 
down  to  the  task  with  the  docility  of  little  children.  And 
whatever  the  disposition  may  be  in  the  philosophers  of  our 
present  age  toward  Christianity,  the  days  have  been  when 
the  men  of  most  colossal  strength  and  proudest  achieve- 
ment in  science  pressed  forward  to  do  her  reverence,  as 
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when  Newton  transferred  his  mighty  intellect  from  the 
study  of  the  works  of  God  to  the  study  of  His  word. 

88.  And  now  that  we  have  made  full  trial  of  one  book, 
and  actually  finished  it,  I  leave  the  question  to  yourselves 
as  to  the  best  method  of  learning  theology,  whether  from 
a  succession  of  lectures  alone,  or  from  a  succession  of  text 
books  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  mixed  up  with  the 
familiar  remarks  and  urgent  reiterations  of  an  expounder ; 
reiterations  persevered  in  till  every  misconception  be  recti- 
fied, and  all  resistance  be  driven  in.  I  ask  in  which  of  the 
two  ways  you  can  be  made  to  drink  more  deeply  into  the 
existent  literature  of  a  science,  or  have  a  compact  and 
memorable  impression  of  its  truths  effectually  wrought 
upon  you.  Is  there  any  comparison  between  the  efficiency 
of  the  methods,  whether  the  object  be  to  multiply  the  les- 
sons of  the  course  or  to  revise  them?  Do  you  not  experi- 
ence that,  in  one  way,  the  instruction  is  far  more  abundant 
in  its  quantity,  as  well  as  far  more  enduring  in  the  fruits  of 
it?  and  that,  by  a  series  of  actual  deliverances  on  every 
topic,  whether  direct  or  incidental,  which  occurs  in  the 
volume,  you  are  not  only  rendered  masters  of  the  book, 
but  masters  of  the  subject  of  the  book  ?  And  we  speak  not 
merely  of  the  effect  it  must  have  on  the  cast  and  habitude 
of  your  own  thoughts  by  being  brought  into  collision  with 
authors  of  such  staple  as  Butler  and  Paley,  we  speak  of 
the  virtue  that  lies  in  your  ow^n  preparations,  we  speak  of 
your  abridgments,  and  your  analysis,  and  your  written 
memoranda,  these  substantial  products  of  your  own  well- 
exercised  intellects  ;  and  while  we  appeal  to  all  this  palpa- 
ble handiwork  as  the  enduring  memorial  of  your  industry, 
we  confidently  ask  whether,  in  the  actual  molding  of  your 
conceptions  on  the  matters  of  Christianity,  there  be  not 
effects  which,  though  by  their  nature  unseen,  are  alike 
enduring? 

39.  Were  my  own  conceptions  on  the  subject  of  a  theo- 
logical seminary  realized,  there  would  be  distinct  classes 
for  the  students  of  each  year,  in  which  case  the  whole 
number  would  be  broken  up  into  forties  or  fifties,  and  tho 
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examinational  process  would  circulate  with  far  greater  ra- 
pidity, so  as  to  complete  the  rotation  somewhat  oftener  than 
once  in  a  fortnight.  The  charm  and  efficacy  of  the  method 
would  thus  be  brought  out  in  far  more  convincing  illustra- 
tion ;  but,  even  as  it  is,  and  without  the  advantage  of  this 
division,  your  own  appearances  have  fully  vindicated  the 
course  that  we  have  taken ;  and  from  the  highly  intel- 
lectual exhibitions  which  many  of  you  have  made,  I  feel 
abundantly  encouraged  and  warranted  to  persevere  in  it. 

40.  In  one  respect  you  will  find  Paley  less  laborious  than 
Butler,  and  in  another  respect  more  so.  You  will  have  to 
prepare  a  greater  quantity  of  the  latter ;  but  then,  in  the 
description  of  his  lucid  pages,  you  will  experience  the 
facility  and  even  the  entertainment  of  light  reading.  Let 
me  recommend  that  you  give  a  portion  of  each  evening  in 
the  week  to  your  preparations,  if  you  find  that  the  space 
traversed  by  the  three  days'  examinations  actually  require 
it.  Above  all,  let  me  recommend  the  construction  of  an 
ample  note-book,  grounded  on  this  inestimable  work,  and 
leaving  space  in  it  for  our  own  supplementary  observations. 
Remember  that  we  are  now  entering  on  the  positive  evi- 
dence for  Christianity,  and  you  will  find  it  a  precious  ac- 
quisition to  have  a  manuscript  written  by  your  own  hands, 
presenting  the  outline  of  this  very  extensive  argument,  with 
notices  of  the  authors  who  have  most  signalized  themselves 
by  the  contributions  which  they  have  made  to  it. 


LECTURES 

ON 

PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


In  entering  upon  this  work,  let  me  apprize  you  that,  not- 
withstanding the  generality  of  its  title,  "A  View  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  you  are  not  to  expect  from  it  more 
than  a  complete  argument  on  one  branch  of  these  evidences 
— the  historical.  Of  this,  however,  he  has  given  a  most  sat- 
isfactory compend,  the  best  I  do  think  in  this  or  perhaps  in 
any  other  language.  The  most  imperfect  division  of  his 
Treatise  is  that  which  is  taken  up  with  the  internal  evidence, 
and  he  is  brief  and  meager  on  the  subject  of  prophecy.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  the  best  text-book  I  know  for  a 
theological  class  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Evidences; 
and  we  shall  endeavor  as  best  we  can  to  supplement  the  de- 
ficiencies of  those  parts  which  one  should  have  liked  that 
the  author  had  somewhat  more  extended.* 

*  [The  greater  number  of  these  supplementary  observations  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  readings  and  examinations  upon  the  text-book,  Dr.  Chalmers 
offered  to  his  students,  have  either  been  amalgamated  w^ith  his  own  earlier 
Treatise  on  the  Evidences,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  and  fourth  vol- 
ume of  his  Works,  or  are  embodied  in  that  section  of  the  "  Institutes  of  The- 
ology" which  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  following  fragments  which  re- 
main, have  been  thought  worthy  of  being  preserved — W.  H.] 
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PART  I.— PROP.  I.— CHAP.  IX.— SECT.  V. 

THE  SCRIPTURES  WERE  PUBLICLY  READ  AND  EXPOUNDED  IN 
THE  RELIGIOUS  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 

f 

THE  PRAYER. 

We  bless  Thee,  O  God,  that  Thou  hast  called  us  both  to  a  reasona- 
ble faith  and  to  a  reasonable  service.  Enable  us  to  attain  the  one,  and 
to  execute  the  other.  Thou  hast  supplied  us  with  abundant  light  and 
evidence  for  the  first ;  Thou  hast  supplied  us  with  abundant  strength 
and  meetness  for  the  second.  By  the  aids  of  Thy  Spirit,  O  God,  may 
we  be  conducted  both  to  a  right  belief  and  to  a  right  obedience.  And 
more  especially  having  ascertained  that  Christ  is  indeed  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  messenger  from  His  throne,  may  we  sit  at  His  feet  with  the 
confidence  and  the  docility  of  little  children. 

Justin  Martyr,  writing  in  the  year  140,  says,"  The  Mem- 
oirs of  the  Apostles,"  which  he  elsewhere  calls  Gospels, 
"or  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  are  read  according  as  the 
time  allows;  and,  when  the  reader  has  ended,  the  president 
makes  a  discourse,  exhorting  to  the  imitation  of  so  excellent 
things."  This  is  a  strong  warrant  for  preaching,  as  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  explain.  It  has  been  represented  as 
a  superseding  of  the  Divine  wisdom  by  human  words. 
That  the  Scriptures  were  publicly  expounded,  as  well  as 
read,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  when  Origen  went  into  Pal- 
estine, A.D.  210,  he  was  requested  to  discourse  and  expound 
the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  Church.  *•  This,"  says  Origen, 
*'  we  do,  when  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  Church ;  and 
when  the  discourse  for  explication  is  delivered  to  the  peo- 
ple." Specimens  of  some  of  these  commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament,  called  "  Homilies,"  publicly  delivered  by 
Origen,  still  remain.  The  word  "  homily"  was  formerly 
understood  differently  from  its  present  acceptation.  It  then 
meant  an  address  spoken  to  the  people  {concio  adpopulum)  ; 
it  now  means  what  an  exegesis  does  in  Latin — a  discourse, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  discuss  a  thesis  or  proposition  in 
theology.     The  homilies  of  Origen  do  not  appear  to  deserve 
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the  title  of  discourses  to  the  people.  They  are  rather  argu- 
mentative than  hortatory;  and  are  tinged  v^rith  much  of  the 
mysticism  for  which  their  author  v^^as  peculiar. 

Twenty  years  after  Origen,  Cyprian  gives  an  account  of 
his  having  ordained  two  persons,  who  had  before  been  con- 
fessors, to  be  readers.  When  he  mentions  "  confessors/' 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  meant  persons  appointed  to 
confess  the  people,  according  to  the  practice  of  Roman 
Catholics.  They  were  persons  who  had  themselves  con- 
fessed Christianity  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  were, 
therefore,  appointed  to  stations  of  honor  in  the  Church. 
'•  Nothing,"  says  Cyprian,  "  can  be  more  fit  than  that  he  who 
has  made  a  glorious  confession  of  the  Lord  should  read 
publicly  in  the  Church ;  that  he  who  has  shown  himself 
willing  to  die  a  martyr,  should  read  the  gospel  of  Christ,  by 
which  martyrs  are  made."  Augustine,  among  many  others, 
testifies  to  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
churches,  "  where  is  a  confluence  of  all  sorts  of  people,  of 
both  sexes,  and  where  they  hear  how  they  ought  to  live 
well  in  this  world,  that  they  may  deserve  to  live  happily 
and  eternally  in  another."  The  only  other  books  which 
appear  to  have  been  read  in  churches  (and  those  only  in  a 
part  of  the  latter)  were  the  "  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,"  and  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas,"  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  were  the  genuine  writ- 
ings of  apostolic  men. 

The  early  and  immemorial  practice  in  the  Christian 
Church  of  discoursing  from  a  text  or  passage  of  Scripture, 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  the  very 
interesting  question  which  relates  to  this  subject — the  ques- 
tion between  the  respective  merits  of  reading  theWord  and 
preaching  from  the  Word.  Is  not,  it  may  be  asked  with  a 
great  appearance  of  plausibility — is  not  a  substitution  of 
the  latter  for  the  former,  a  substitution  of  man's  wisdom  for 
God's  wisdom  ?  Is  it  not  the  creature  taking  up  a  theme 
on  which  the  Creator  has  already  given  a  deliverance,  as 
if  from  his  mouth  it  could  be  propounded  with  greater 
effect  than  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eternal  ? 
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Is  not  the  usual  Sabbath  address  from  the  pulpit  of  a  half 
minute  text,  with  a  half  hour  sermon,  a  complete  overlaying 
of  that  which  is  Divine  by  that  which  is  human,  and  aban- 
doning the  ipsissima  verba  of  inspiration  for  such  thoughts 
as  the  minister  may  conceive,  and  such  language  as  he 
may  choose  to  convey  them  in  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  lesson,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  differently  put  by 
the  minister  in  his  preaching  from  what  it  is  put  by  God  in 
the  Bible  ;  and  the  question  is.  Is  it  better  put,  or  if  not,  is 
not  the  practice,  now  almost  universal,  of  the  Scriptures 
giving  place  so  much  as  they  do  to  sermons,  a  matter  of 
undoubted  mischief  and  loss  to  the  Christian  world  ? 

Now,  our  first  brief  reply  to  this  question — for  we  have 
not  time  to  expatiate  fully  on  the  topic — rests  on  the  very 
same  principle  with  that  on  which  you  may  recollect  that 
1  have  already  offered  to  vindicate  systematic  theology. 
It  is  true  that  the  minister  has  often  to  expound  the  mean- 
ing of  a  text,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  known  the  sense 
of  the  individual  saying.  But  his  main  concern  is  with  the 
relation  of  the  saying  both  to  other  parts  of  Scripture  and 
to  the  people  who  are  before  him.  In  propounding  the 
first  of  these  relations,  he  is  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth;  in  propounding  the  second  of  them,  he  is  giving  to 
every  man  a  word  in  season.  Now  the  execution  of  this 
twofold  task  necessarily  lands  him  in  a  sermon,  whereof 
the  materials  are  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  text.  While  acquitting  himself  of  this  task,  he 
is  not  setting  aside  the  volume  of  revelation,  but  profoundly 
studying  it,  just  as  the  philosopher  is  intently  studying  the 
volume  of  nature,  when  he  either  groups  his  phenomena 
into  principles,  or  brings  these  principles  to  bear  on  some 
useful  application.  I  can  not  afford  at  present  to  urge  any 
other  than  very  general  considerations,  but  I  shall  hold  it 
enough  if  you  perceive  that  sermonizing  may  be  vindicated 
on  the  very  principle  on  which  systematizing  may  be  vin- 
dicated; that  all  which  we  have  already  alleged  in  defense 
of  the  one  may  be  alleged  in  defense  of  the  other ;  that  if 
systems  be  profitable,  then,  for  the  very  same  reasons,  ser- 
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mons  are  profitable  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  find  it  to 
have  been  the  custom  from  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  not 
merely  to  expound,  but  to  expatiate  on  a  passage,  then  this 
of  itself  forms  a  distinct  argument  additional  to  any  we 
have  yet  used  in  favor  of  systematic  theology. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  to  be  said  for  sermons.  When 
put  by  the  side  of  bare  scriptural  readings,  it  looks  very 
plausible  to  say,  that  instead  of  drawing  direct  from  the 
parent  fountain,  it  is  drawing  from  it  by  means  of  a  stream 
that  has  passed  through  a  medium  of  infirmity  and  error,  or 
that  it  is  taking  the  truth  at  second  hand,  the  light  by  re- 
flection, when  we  might  have  had  it  by  a  powerful  and 
primary  radiance.  Now  this  is  not  exactly  the  case.  It 
follows  not,  that  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
pounder, it  should  pass  through  a  medium  of  error  and  dis- 
tortion. He,  in  fact,  is  supposed  to  take  on  a  far  juster  im- 
pression of  the  Bible,  in  its  special  passages,  than  any  of 
the  people  whom  he  instructs,  and  to  give  back — which, 
by  his  more  correct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole, 
he  may  do  with  perfect  accuracy  by  means  of  appropriate 
language — this  impression  to  them.  And  then  here  lies  the 
mighty  charm  and  efficacy  of  the  human  expounder:  it 
comes  to  us  mingled  with  the  sympathy  of  human  afl^ec- 
tions,  and  increased  by  the  energy  of  the  living  voice.  The 
way  in  which  Scripture  both  touched  and  affected  one  of 
our  own  kindred  nature,  passes  by  utterance  from  his  heart 
into  ours  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  there  is  no  mode  of  convey- 
ance more  sanctioned  both  by  Scripture  example  and  by 
Scripture  ordination  for  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  than 
that  they  should  be  made  to  pass  from  one  human  being  to 
another.  Cornelius  might  have  been  instructed  by  one 
angel,  but  two  angels  were  sent  from  heaven,  one  to  him 
and  another  to  Peter  ;  and  all  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
man  and  man  upon  the  subject,  and  that  Cornelius  should 
receive  the  truths  whereby  he  and  his  house  were  to  be 
saved  from  one  that  was  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his 
bone.  There  is  a  force  in  the  sympathy  of  kindred  natures 
whereof  Christianity  does  avail  itself.     The  great  instru- 
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ments  of  its  propagation  are  not  Bibles  alone,  but  Bibles 
accompanied  with  preachers.  Men  were  commissioned  to 
bear  the  tidings  of  the  gospel  through  the  w^orld  ;  and  we 
mistake  the  matter  if  we  think  not  that  within  the  limits  of 
Christendom  religion  would  speedily  hasten  to  decay,  if  not 
to  dissolution,  were  it  not  for  the  piety,  and  the  earnestness, 
and  the  constant  recurrence  of  those  living  appeals  which 
come  warm  from  the  pulpits  of  the  land.  To  graft  an  ex- 
planation and  address  upon  a  passage  of  Scripture  seems  to 
have  been  a  practice  in  the  synagogues  of  Judea,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  our  Saviour  Himself,  who,  after  He  had  read 
a  portion,  was  looked  at  by  all  the  people  in  expectation  of 
the  customary  address,  and  actually  delivered  one  ;  and,  as 
far  as  tradition  and  testimony  go,  this  has  been  a  constant 
observance  of  the  Church  from  the  Apostolic  ages.  In  a 
word,  one  of  the  great  appointed  influences  for  the  spread 
and  the  preservation  of  the  gospel  lies  in  the  application  of 
Christianized  intellect  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  one  man, 
and  that  with  a  view  of  assimilating  to  his  own  the  intellects 
and  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  around  him.  It  is  thus 
that  truth,  indeed,  from  the  very  first,  instead  of  coming  in 
a  state  of  abstract  separation  from  all  human  accompani- 
ments, has  been  supplied  to  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  prophets  and  holy  men  of  God,  and  at  length  most  touch- 
ingly  and  powerfully  of  all  by  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
who  spoke  to  us  on  earth  in  the  form  and  with  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  man.  The  argument  could  be  extended.  It  is 
a  worthy,  and  yet  to  a  certain  extent  an  original  theme. 
Should  any  of  you  attempt  it,  you  will  find  that  it  subserves 
the  vindication  not  merely  of  oral  but  of  written  expositions, 
and  that  it  will  lead  you  to  estimate  the  good  done  not 
merely  by  those  preachings  on  Scripture  superadded  to  the 
readings  of  Scripture,  which  are  delivered  in  the  congrega- 
tions, but  the  good  done  by  the  superaddition  of  the  books 
of  Christian  authorship  to  the  books  of  original  inspiration. 
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PART  L— PROP.  L— CHAP.  IX.— SECT.  VII. 

OUR  SCRIPTURES  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANS, 
OF  DIFFERENT  SECTS  AND  PERSUASIONS;  BY  MANY  HERE- 
TICS AS  WELL  AS  CATHOLICS;  AND  WERE  USUALLY  AP- 
PEALED  TO  BY  BOTH  SIDES,  IN  THE  CONTROVERSIES  WHICH 
AROSE  IN  THOSE  DAYS. 


THE    PRATER. 

We  rejoice,  O  God,  that  amid  the  conflict  and  diversity  of  human 
speculations.  Thou  hast  come  forth  with  an  overbearing  light  from 
heaven  upon  our  lower  world.  May  we  live  by  the  powers  of  a 
coming  death,  of  a  coming  judgment,  of  a  coming  immortality.  May 
we  no  longer  live  here  as  if  here  we  were  to  live  for  ever.  May  we 
no  longer  put  death  at  a  distance,  or  defer  the  urgent  work  of  a  prep- 
aration for  eternity  ;  but,  to-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  may  we 
harden  not  our  hearts.  And  grant  that  on  every  footstep  of  our  pil- 
grimage, there  may  stand  impressed  the  high  character  of  a  candidate 
for  glory,  immortality,  and  honor. 

I  think  Paley  wrong  in  saying  that  heretics  bore  only  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  Church.  I  think  it  wilTbe 
found  that  they  bore  a  very  considerable  proportion.  The 
most  extraordinary  of  them  was  Marcion,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  130,  and  who  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
as  proceeding  from  an  inferior  deity,  and  erased  from  the 
New  Testament  every  passage  which  recognized  the  Jewish 
Sci'iptures.  Yet  he  published  an  expurgated  edition  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  containing  all  the  leading  facts,  and  every 
thing  necessary  to  authenticate  Christianity.  Basilides  had 
adopted  similar  views  as  early  as  the  year  120,  yet  he  re- 
ceived the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and,  for  aught  that  appears, 
the  other  three,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  evangeli- 
cal story,  so  copious  as  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four 
books.  The  three  most  ancient  topics  of  controversy  in 
the  Christian  Church  were,  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution, the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  nature  of  Christ.  vSo 
early  as  the  year  200  there  were  writers  who,  like  the  So- 
cinians  of  our  day,  contended  for  the  mere  humanity  of 
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Christ,  yet  all  acknowledged  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Lardner 
goes  through  the  list  of  heresies,  and  sums  up  the  whole  by- 
observing,  that  those  who  espoused  them  "  received  most, 
or  all  the  same  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  the 
Catholics" — or  the  general  Christian  Church — "  received, 
and  agreed  in  a  like  respect  for  them." 

I  may  here  advert  for  a  little  to  the  discredit  which  these 
controversies  have  entailed  on  the  Christian  cause.  It  is 
painful  to  read  of  them  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  Mos- 
heim's  Church  History  does  not  leave  an  impression  behind 
it  that  is  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  one's  respect  for  re- 
ligion. The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  a  work  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  piety,  or  of  great  moral  earnestness  in  behalf  of  the 
gospel,  and,  though  written  with  great  force  and  eloquence, 
is  mainly  a  record  either  of  the  external  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world,  or  of  the  internal  politics  of  the  Church, 
together  with  those  melancholy  aberrations  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  truth  of  Scripture  which  were  the  offspring  of  a 
wayward  and  wrong-headed  philosophy.  The  puerilities, 
the  exasperation  about  trifles,  the  subtile  and  scholastic  con- 
troversies which  interminably  sprung  up  the  one  after  the 
other,  and  kept  the  Christian  world  in  fire  and  fury  perpet- 
ual— these  altogether  form  a  most  humiliating  spectacle  to 
the  friends  of  Christianity,  and  have  ministered  food  both 
for  ridicule  and  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  our  faith.  They 
have  been  the  game  of  infidelity  in  all  ages,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  modern  times  ;  and  ere  the  spirit  of  religious  dis- 
sension is  indulged  in,  we  should  consider  seriously  how 
much  it  dries  up  the  well-spring  of  vital  Christianity  within 
the  limits  of  the  Church,  and  what  a  prolific  theme  both  of 
derision  and  of  argument  it  puts  into  the  mouths  of  gain- 
sayers. 

And  yet  there  is,  in  spite  of  all  the  disputes,  in  all  their 
endless  ramifications  that  have  vexed  and  agitated  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  substantial  oneness  in 
this  religion,  whether  we  regard  the  objective  oneness  of 
it  as  exhibited  in  Scripture,  or  its  subjective  oneness  as  ex- 
hibited in  the   hearts  and  the  principles  of  all  true  believ- 
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ers.  To  bring  out  the  former,  we  have  to  expound  and 
rightly  to  systematize  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  to 
bring  out  the  latter,  we  have  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
Church  very  different  indeed  from  that  of  Mosheim — not 
the  nominal  but  the  real  Church,  as  composed  exclusively 
of  those  who  have  lived  under  the  power  of  the  true  faith, 
and  abounded  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Such  a  history 
has  been  conceived,  and  though  not  with  first-rate  talent  or 
effect,  yet,  on  the  whole,  has  been  respectably  executed,  by 
Milner ;  and  apart  from  its  other  recommendations  as  a 
work  of  deep  piety,  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  read  were 
it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  counteract  the  mischievous 
influence  of  Mosheim.  It  is  delightful  to  trace  his  way  from 
century  to  century  in  pursuit  of  the  one  specific  object  of 
vital  godliness  wherever  it  is  to  be  found  ;  and  it  is  still 
more  delightful  to  observe,  that  even  in  the  ages  of  thickest 
spiritual  and  intellectual  darkness,  he  never  loses  sight  of 
it,  but  that  each  generation  had  its  worthies  ;  and  however 
feebly  the  light  of  true  piety  and  principle  may  have  glim- 
mered, it  never  was  wholly  extinguished.  This  is  the 
secret  but  the  only  substantial  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ;  and  when  thus  studying  it, the  unity, and  consistency, 
and  high  importance  of  the  faith  are  nobly  vindicated. 
Christianity  stands  forth  in  characters  of  consistency  and 
greatness  when  reflected  from  the  pages  of  Augustine,  or 
the  dissertations  of  St.  Bernard,  or  the  devotional  pieces  of 
good  Bishop  Anselm,  or  the  personal  history  and  sufferings 
of  the  persecuted  Waldenses.  It  is  there  we  learn  what  sort 
of  thing  Christianity  is  ;  and  when  we  behold  the  cardinal 
truths  of  the  gospel  embodied  in  the  faith  of  men,  and  ger- 
minating all  the  cardinal  virtues  in  their  characters  and 
lives,  we  then  recognize,  that  instead  of  a  fitful,  capricious, 
and  vacillating  thing,  distempered  by  passion  and  folly,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  speculation,  it  has  an  in- 
destructible character  of  identity  and  endurance,  which  an- 
nounces it  the  same  in  every  country  and  every  age,  so 
that,  like  wisdom  of  old,  it  is  justified  of  all  its  children. 
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PART  L— PROP.  IL— CHAP.  I. 

THERE  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY  EVIDENCE,  THAT  PERSON'S  PRETENDING  TO 
BE  ORIGINAL  WITNESSES  OF  ANY  OTHER  MIRACLES.  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE 
BY  WHICH  CHRISTIANITY  IS  SUPPORTED.  HAVE  ACTED  IN  THE  SAME 
MANNER  ASTHE  WITNESSES  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  MIRACLES,  IN  ATTESTA- 
TION OF  THE  ACCOUNTS  WHICH  THEY  DELIVERED,  AND  SOLELY  IN 
CONSEQUENCE  OF  THEIR  BELIEF  IN  THE  TRUTH  OF  THOSE  ACCOUNTS. 

THE   PRATER. 

May  Thy  Spirit,  O  Lord,  which  guides  to  all  ti'uth,  guide  our  in- 
quiries both  into  the  credentials  and  into  the  contents  of  Thy  Word. 
Give  us  to  recognize  the  hand  of  Thine  ever  watchful  providence  in  the 
transmission  of  the  Sacred  Record,  with  all  its  marvelous  evidences, 
and  all  its  undoubted  tokens  both  of  purity  and  authority  to  later  times. 
May  we  hold  it  not  enough  to  recognize  Thy  Bible  as  the  book  of 
Heaven's  communications  to  the  world.  Deliver  us  from  the  guilt  of 
those  who  let  it  lie  beside  them  unread,  unopened,  unattended  to ;  and 
as  we  read,  may  a  light  from  on  high  shine  upon  all  its  pages. 

I  think  that  Paley  underrates  the  strength  of  particularity 
as  an  evidence  of  truth.  He  seems  to  express  himself  as  if, 
previous  to  the  admission  of  it  as  a  proof,  we  must  have 
anterior  and  independent  ground  for  believing  in  the  probity 
of  the  narrative.  Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  without  any 
conviction  of  this  on  separate  reasons  at  all,  the  particularity 
itself  may  be  such  as  to  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  the 
probity — so  that,  though  we  know  nothing  from  any  ex- 
ternal source  or  testimony  of  the  author,  we  might  infer  from 
particularity  alone  the  general  truth  of  the  narration,  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  him  who  framed  it. 

It  is  true,  as  he  himself  says,  that  the  author  of  a  studied 
and  elaborated  fiction  might  sustain — and  for  the  sake  of 
giving  credibility  to  his  imposture — a  most  minutely  circum- 
stantial character  throughout  his  whole  composition.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  frame  any  other  coinci- 
dences than  those  which  might  serve  his  purpose  with  the 
generality  of  readers  ;  or  any  other  than  those  \vhich  might 
flash  their  own  broad  and  discernible  evidence  on  a  cursory 
perusal.     We  should  not,  for  example,  from  under  the  sur- 
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face  of  his  narrative,  be  able  to  fetch  such  deep  and  hidden 
coincidences,  as  one  out  of  ten  thousand  readers  would  not 
think  of  going  in  pursuit  of.  The  truth  of  any  complex  or 
extended  narrative  does  furnish  those  less  obvious  agree- 
ments— those  recondite  harmonies,  such  as  will  undergo  a 
thorough  sifting  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  subject.  But 
they  are  such  harmonies  as  no  impostor  would  ever  think 
of  laboriously  constructing,  seeing  that  he  would  not  lay  his 
account  with  being  so  laboriously  tracked  through  all  the 
depths  and  windings  of  his  story;  and,  accordingly,  when 
the  story  is  so  tracked,  and  it  leads  to  the  discovery  of  many 
before  latent  adjustments,  which  had  hitherto  and  perhaps 
for  wMiole  centuries  escaped  observation,  it  gives  such  an 
impression  of  undesignedness  and  such  evidence  of  an 
original  and  well- founded  truth  in  the  history,  as  does  of 
itself,  and  independent  of  all  argument  from  any  other 
quarter,  warrant  the  conclusion  of  a  substantial  credibility 
in  the  narrative  and  the  substantial  honesty  of  its  author. 
A  single  writer,  a  single  book  of  the  New  Testament,  may 
be  compared  with  itself  by  the  confronting  and  cross-ques- 
tioning, as  it  were,  of  its  different  passages,  and  the  argu- 
ment I  now  speak  of,  for  the  probity  of  its  author,  be  elicited 
therefrom.  Or  it  may  be  compared  with  other  histories  in 
its  allusions  to  the  polity,  and  customs,  and  history  of  the  time 
at  which  it  w^as  published,  and  its  minute  coincidences  in 
many  nice  and  delicate  parts  with  these,  as  has  been  done 
by  Lardner,  may  impress  the  same  conclusion.  Or  it  may 
even  be  the  sustained  accuracy  of  all  its  references  to  the 
localities  of  that  land  which  is  the  scene  of  its  history,  an 
accuracy  made  out  perhaps  by  painful  research  and  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  texture  of  the  composition,  giving  a 
well-grounded  assurance  of  its  being  a  record  of  actual 
doings  and  actual  travelings.  It  is  not  likely  that  one 
Evangelist  would  have  fabricated  the  circumstance  of  water 
issuing  along  with  blood  from  the  side  of  Jesus,  seeing  that 
not  one  out  often  thousand  of  his  readers  could  know  the 
consistency  of  this  particular  with  anatomical  truth.  It  is 
not  likely  that  another,  in  telling  the  journey  from  Nazareth 
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to  Capernaum,  would  have  devised  the  insertion  of.  the 
single  monosyllable,  down,  in  the  prospect  of  such  a  pleasing 
confirmation  as  Dr.  Clark  has  drawn  from  it  when  travel- 
ing through  the  Holy  Land,  he  remarked  the  striking  graph- 
ical consistency  of  the  places  with  the  narrative.  There 
is  nothing  but  truth,  artless  truth,  which  could  have  gener- 
ated such  a  host  of  symphonies  as  we  gather  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Harmer.  Nothing  but  truth,  on  the  one  hand, 
could  have  stood  the  test  of  such  a  critical  inquisition  as  the 
writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  have  been  made  to 
undergo ;  and  it  is  utter  extravagance,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
imagine  that  an  impostor,  in  the  anticipation  of  being  so 
closely  and  laboriously  scrutinized,  would,  underneath  that 
face  of  plausibility  which  he  spread  over  his  performance, 
to  deceive  vulgar  eyes,  have  carried  this  work  of  unnatural 
violence  downward  among  the  arcana  of  the  subject,  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  judgment  of  critics  and 
commentators  for  centuries  to  come.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  in  the  New  Testament  history,  there  are  made  out 
thousands  of  coincidences  with  other  things  wherewith  that 
history  may  be  compared,  and  w^hich  a  fabricator  would 
never  have  thought  of;  coincidences  of  a  very  minute  and 
statistical  character  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  in 
which  transactions  are  reported  to  have  taken  place,  or, 
through  which  the  actors  in  the  history  are  represented  to 
have  traveled,  and  that  may  still  be  verified  in  modern 
times,  as  by  Harmer,  and  Clarke,  and  others,  who  have 
explored  those  regions  which  form  the  scene  of  the  New 
Testament  history  ;  coincidences  with  sacred  and  general 
history,  such  as  have  been  laboriously  traced  by  Gray,  and 
Prideaux,  and  Shuckford  and  others  ;  coincidences  with  the 
known  customs,  and  government,  and  economy,  and  various 
sects  or  institutions  of  the  times,  such  as  the  assiduous 
Lardner  has  so  amply  supplied  ;  coincidences  of  the  his- 
torical with  the  moral  and  didactic  pieces  of  tbe  New  Test- 
ament, as  have  been  strikingly  brought  out  by  Dr.  Paley 
himself  in  one  of  his  most  original  and  masterly  perform- 
ances, the  Horac  Paulinfe,  where  he  confronts  the  Book  of 
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Acts  with  the  Epistles  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles; 
coincidences  of  the  historical  pieces  with  each  other,  as  has 
been  explained  by  Blunt :  why,  altogether  they  compose 
such  a  tissue  and  complication  of  evidence  as,  irrespective 
of  any  other  proof  for  the  integrity  of  the  writers,  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  resist,  and  which  creates  not  only  a  strong 
prepossession,  but  really  a  strong  conviction  in  favor  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  whole.  I  have  already  adverted  to 
another  attempt  for  the  eliciting  of  evidence  from  the  com- 
parison of  Scripture  with  Scripture  by  Graves,  who  writes 
a  book  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  who  institutes  a  cross-ex- 
amination between  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Deuteronomy  on  the  other.  Neither  he  nor 
Blunt  have  made  out  so  impressive  an  argument  as  Dr. 
Paley.  They  did  not  possess  such  good  materials  as  he  did ; 
but  you  will  do  well  to  remark,  that,  in  as  far  as  all  three 
have  succeeded,  they  have  brought  out  an  evidence  from 
the  comparison  not  of  what  is  within  the  record  to  what  is 
without,  but  from  a  comparison  of  one  part  of  the  record 
with  another,  so  that,  in  as  far  as  they  have  succeeded,  they 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  sell-evidencing  power  in  the 
Bible. 

Paley  classes  Colonel  Gardiner's  vision  among  instances 
of  false  perception.  There  is  a  distinction,  however,  to 
which  Dr.  Paley  afterward  adverts,  though  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  it  in  the  present  instance,  between  a  miracle  for 
the  purpose  of  evidence  to  others,  and  a  miracle  whose  sole 
terminating  object  is  the  conviction  of  him  before  whom  it 
is  performed.  The  vision  may  not  be  a  sufficient  creden- 
tial for  the  founder  of  some  new  species  of  proselytism,  and 
yet  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  individual  benefit  of  him  who 
is  the  subject  of  it.  In  the  case  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  the 
miracle,  if  miracle  it  really  was,  was  presented  exclusively 
to  himself,  and  was  certainly,  too,  of  that  momentary  char- 
acter which  Dr.  Paley  includes  among  the  other  disqualifi- 
cations upon  which  he  would  set  aside  the  authority  of  an 
alleged  miracle  as  being  a  voucher  for  a  new  system  of  re- 
ligion.   And  yet  though  Colonel  Gardiner  was  not  sufficient- 
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ly  furnished,  in  virtue  of  a  conceived  supernatural  visitation, 
to  carry  the  conviction  of  others  as  if  he  had  been  charged 
with  a  message  to  them,  there  may  have  been  quite  enough 
in  it  to  carry,  and  most  rightly  and  legitimately,  too,  his 
own  conviction  that  the  message  had  at  least  come  to  him- 
self Now  I  should  hold  it  unphilosophical  to  pronounce 
an  absolute  sentence  of  rejection  on  a  story  of  this  sort. 
There  is  the  utmost  difference  between  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  would  be  required  to  satisfy  an  individual  that  he  had 
been  made  the  object  of  a  personal  address  from  the  upper 
sanctuary,  and  the  kind  of  evidence  that  would  be  required 
to  satisfy  others  of  his  being  invested  with  the  prophetic 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  authoritatively  addressing  to  them 
a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  In  the  one  case  he  is  the 
object  of  the  message;  in  the  other  case  he  is  the  bearer  of 
it.  The  evidence  that  would  suffice,  and  ought  to  suffice,  for 
convincing  him  that  there  is  no  delusion,  may  not  be  enough 
for  convincing  others  that  there  is  no  delusion.  The  external 
light  about  which,  with  the  conscious  possession  of  his  senses, 
he  assuredly  felt  that  there  was  no  deception  ;  the  voice 
that  he  heard,  and  whose  articulations  he  could  distinctly 
follow  ;  the  text  of  Scripture  suddenly  and  powerfully  sug- 
gested, and  which  bore  to  his  mind  the  great  master-prin- 
ciple that  wielded  the  ascendency  over  him  and  brought  re- 
lief to  all  his  difficulties  and  all  his  fears  ;  the  intimate  ex- 
perience, that  he  had  of  a  change  in  the  state  of  his  heart 
and  in  the  whole  drift  of  his  inclinations,  now  shifted  from 
things  of  sense  to  the  things  of  sacredness — these  may  be 
known,  and  indubitably  known,  to  the  person  himself;  they 
may,  to  him,  carry  as  much  proof  and  persuasion  along  with 
them  as  the  most  palpable  miracles,  and  yet,  with  the  pow- 
er of  working  these  palpable  miracles  he  would  need  to  be 
invested,  ere  he  could  assume  with  effect  the  office  of  a  pro- 
phetic messenger  to  others.  We  grant,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  need  of  such  palpable  miracles  to  accredit  a  revelation 
which  is  addressed  generally  to  the  w^orld  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  hold  it  unphilosophical  in  positive  terms  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  secret  and  special  revelations  as  are 
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narrated  by  Doddridge  in  the  case  before  us.  In  the  spirit 
of  Butler  we  would  say,  that  for  aught  we  know  they  may 
be  true,  and  be  attended  with  such  evidence  as  is  enough 
to  awaken  and  convince  an  individual,  though  not  enough 
to  accredit  a  prophet.  The  operation  of  the  internal  or  ex- 
perimental evidence  is  liable  to  the  same  ridicule,  and  with 
as  little  reason. 

To  pass  from  the  account  of  such  visitations  as  those  ex- 
perienced by  Colonel  Gardiner  to  the  account  of  an  ordin- 
ary conversion,  effected  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  and,  as  we  believe,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  him  who 
is  the  subject  of  it :  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Paley's  senti- 
ments underwent  a  change  on  the  subject  of  this  great 
transition  in  the  history  of  every  Christianized  mind,  and  one 
could  almost  guess  that  the  passage  now  before  us  was 
written  previous  to  that  change.  He  admits,  no  doubt,  that 
the  faith  which  is.  wrought  by  the  influences  of  the  Good 
Spirit,  though  resting  on  no  external  proof,  may  be  on  grounds 
convincing  to  the  persons  themselves  ;  but  in  stating  that 
the  credibility  of  such  revelations  ''stands  upon  their  alli- 
ance with  other  miracles,"  he  expresses  the  thing  too  gen- 
erally. Their  own  credibility  to  others  may  not,  but  their 
credibility  in  themselves,  and  to  him  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  influence  in  question,  may,  on  strictly  rational  grounds, 
admit,  we  think,  of  the  fullest  vindication.  It  is  true,  that 
in  this  process  there  is  nothing  addressed  to  the  outward 
senses,  but  there  may  be  most  satisfactory  notices  address- 
ed to  a  faculty  which  takes  still  more  intimate  and  imme- 
diate cognizance  of  things — we  mean  the  faculty  of  con- 
sciousness, what  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  calls  the  faculty  of  in- 
ternal observation.  A  man,  for  example,  who  wont,  in  the 
reading  of  his  Bible,  to  be  nauseated  by  its  phraseology,  or 
repelled  by  the  aspect  of  hopeless  and  unmeaning  mysticism 
which  overspread  its  pages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  man, 
who,  in  a  state  of  moral  insensibility  and  blindness  to  the 
guilt  of  living  in  the  habitual  disregard  of  God,  felt  no  re- 
sponding echo  in  his  heart  either  to  the  scriptural  denunci- 
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ation  of  guilt  or  to  the  scriptural  offers  of  reconciliation — 
just  conceive  of  such  a  man,  that  he  was  in  the  first  instance 
made  alive  to  the  enormity  of  his  practical  atheism,  and 
that,  when  pursued  by  the  agonies  of  present  remorse  and 
the  terrors  of  the  coming  vengeance,  he  found  in  the  word 
of  God  both  a  faithful  mirror  of  his  own  felt  sinfulness,  and 
the  manifestation  of  a  remedy  altogether  suited  to  his  wants 
and  to  his  fears ;  suppose,  after  such  a  change  of  view  arni 
of  sentiment,  brought  about  by  no  logical  or  laborious  pro- 
cess that  he  was  conscious  of,  but  landing  him  in  this  con- 
sequence, that  he  now  saw  a  pertinence,  and  a  power,  and 
a  weight  of  application  and  meaning  in  thousands  of  texts 
which  had  before  escaped  his  observation,  that  he  perceived 
a  multiple  light  cast  and  reflected  from  one  part  of  the  vol- 
ume to  another,  and  above  all,  a  variety  of  most  precious 
adaptations  to  the  state  of  his  own  heart  and  character,  so 
as  to  draw  from  it  a  never-failing  comfort  in  all  his  spirit- 
ual distresses,  and  the  most  applicable  counsel  and  confirm- 
ation in  the  midst  of  every  difficulty;  the  reality  of  such  a 
change  as  this  may  be  as  palpable  to  him  as  any  of  the  real- 
ities of  the  outer  world,  because,  though  not  to  be  seen  by  the 
eye  of  the  body,  yet  seen  by  the  eye  of  internal  observation. 
Now  without  the  intermedium  either  of  a  vision  or  of  a  voice, 
this  felt  revelation  in  himself  may  be,  to  him,  the  most  war- 
rantable evidence  of  a  visitation  on  his  spirit  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  is  very  true  that  he  is  in  contact  with  nothing 
but  the  tablet  of  his  own  heart  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tab- 
let of  Scripture  upon  the  other.  But  his  power  of  conscious- 
ness has  of  late  beeji  made  so  much  more  vivid  and  discern- 
ing, and  he,  in  consequence,  knows  himself  so  much  better 
than  before,  and  his  power  of  apprehending  the  Bible  has 
also  been  so  much  invigorated,  and  he  can  now  behold  so 
many  more  of  the  wondrous  things  contained  in  God's  law, 
and  the  accordancies  between  the  former,  which  is  the  in- 
ternal, and  the  latter,  which  is  the  outward  tablet,  have  of 
course  multiplied  so  much  upon  his  observation,  that  alto- 
gether he  may  be  impressed,  and  we  think  soundly  and  just- 
ly impressed,  by  a  Divinity  in  the  book  which  all  the  his- 
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torical  and  argumentative  evidence  that  accompanies  it 
may  have  never  before  impressed  upon  him.  Now  in  that 
book  we  are  told  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  how  He  acts,  not 
directly  but  mediately,  on  the  hearts  of  men;  how  the 
Word  is  the  great  instrument  of  all  His  demonstrations; 
and  how,  in  addressing  the  truth  to  the  mind,  He  tells  us 
not  any  truth  which  is  placed  without  the  limits  of  the 
record,  but  illuminates  and  makes  palpable  the  truth  which 
has  occupancy  there.  We  believe  that  such  will  be  the 
fruit  of  all  sustained  and  abiding  moral  earnestness  when 
directed  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  result  of  your  repeat- 
ed perusals  and  your  persevering  prayers,  that  in  this  way 
the  truth,  though  not  argumented  on  literary  or  historical 
grounds,  will  become  manifest  to  your  consciences  ;  and, 
as  the  effect  of  the  good  spiritual  influence,  not  so  available, 
we  will  admit,  for  the  conviction  of  others,  but  most  com- 
pletely and  conclusively  available  for  your  own  conviction, 
you  will  arrive,  and  justly  arrive,  at  the  same  deliverance 
respecting  the  Bible  which  the  Corinthians  of  old  pronoun- 
ced on  some  of  its  then  living  penmen :  this  book  tells  all 
the  things  that  are  in  the  heart,  and  makes  manifest  the 
secrets  which  be  within  it ;  verily  God  is  in  it  of  a  truth. 

As  to  the  instances  of  false  miracles  referred  to  in 
Chapter  II.,  I  must  here  refer  you  to  Campbell.  He  gives 
a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  account  of  those  miracles 
than  Dr.  Paley  does.  I  wonder  that  our  author  takes  no 
notice  of  him.  I  think  that  Campbell  is  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated in  England.  His  was  a  mind  of  a  very  high  or- 
der— shrewd,  and  subtile,  and  dexterous  beyond  most  men 
in  the  warfare  of  argument.  He  completely  demolished 
Hume's  false  argument,  which  is  a  different  work,  you  will 
observe,  from  that  of  setting  up  a  true  argument  on  its 
right  and  proper  basis.  I  regard  him  in.caliber  of  intellect 
and  talent  to  be  the  first  name  that  the  Church  of  Scotlanc 
has  to  boast  of,  and  think  he  is  very  far  from  being  treatea 
with  justice  by  the  writers  of  our  sister  kingdom.  He  is  a 
man  of  prodigiously  larger  dimensions  than  Beattie,  who  was 
so  idolized  in  the  South  as  the  restorer  both  of  reason  and 
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Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  a  philosophical  and  a  reli- 
gious skepticism.  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth  is  a  perform- 
ance, I  do  think,  of  great  merit ;  but  the  author  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Rhetoric,  of  the  Essay  on  Miracles,  and  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Dissertations  to  the  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
shines  a  greatly  brighter  star  in  our  literary,  hemisphere. 
I  do  not  altogether  comprehend  the  neglect  and  silence  of 
Paley  in  regard  to  him,  nor  yet  the  contempt,  I  had  almost 
said  the  insolence,  of  Bloomfield,  a  person  who,  notwith- 
standing the  value  in  many  respects  of  his  laborious  com- 
pilation, the  Recensio  Sy noptica.  is  m^rnXoly  beneath  Camp- 
bell in  the  depth  and  the  philosophy  of  Scripture  criticism. 
I  suspect  that  England  feels  as  if  it  owed  him  a  grudge,  for 
he  has  exposed,  with  singular  felicity  and  power,  its  own 
favorite  doctrine  of  the  indelibility  of  the  clerical  character 
in  the  transmission  of  it  from  one  age  to  another  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.  My  own  feeling  of  Campbell  is,  that  in 
respect  to  the  wisdom  of  the  letter,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ecclesiastical  literature  can  boast  of  There  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  Spirit,  which  the  Bible  distinguishes  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  letter.  It  becomes  me  not  to  pronounce 
on  the  personal  Christianity  of  any  individual ;  but  I  can 
discern  few  or  no  traces  of  warm  and  devoted  attachment 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Campbell  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  I  do  think,  that  his  professional  ministrations 
on  the  whole  were  suited  to  shed  a  blight  (and  a  blight  all 
the  deadher  in  proportion  to  his  abilities)  over  one  of  the 
largest  provinces  of  our  land.* 

♦  ["  Reid  had  a  more  vigorous  and  original  mind  than  Stewart,  and  Camp- 
bell, I  suspect,  was  superior  to  bo'th.  If  Campbell  bad  devoted  his  attention 
to  mental  philosophy,  he  could  have  done  all  that  Reid  or  Stewart  has  ac- 
complished ;  but  neither  of  them  could  have  w^ritten  the  *  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertations' to  his  work  on  the  Gospels." — Conversatio7ial  Remarks,  by  Robert 
Hall.— See  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  123.— W.  H.] 
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PART  II.— CHAP.  I. 

ON    PROPHECY. 

THE   PRATER. 

Thou,  O  God,  reigoest  among  the  armies  of  heaven  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  lower  world.  Thou  lookest  abroad  over  all  space,  yet 
overlookest  not  the  humblest  of  Thy  dependent  family  ;  but  with  a 
marvelous  combination  of  power,  which  we  can  neither  describe  nor 
comprehend,  Thou  at  once  superintendest  the  government  of  this  im- 
mense universe,  and  exercisest  the  most  perfect  vigilance  and  care 
over  the  meanest  portions  of  it.  Give  us  to  maintain  the  habitual  at- 
titude of  our  soul's  dependence  upon  God.  May  we  know  what  it  is 
to  set  Thee  continually  before  us.  May  the  sentiment — Thou  God 
seest  us — ever  be  present  to  our  thoughts,  and  have  an  ascendant  in- 
fluence  over  all  our  deliberations  and  all  our  doings. 

I  can  not  at  this  moment  afford  to  expatiate  on  prophecy 
in  a  degree  at  all  proportionate  to  the  worth  and  importance 
of  the  theme,  and  must  just  pass  it  over  in  the  same  cursory 
way  that  Paley  himself  does.  Let  me,  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  recommend  the  following  treatises  to  your  peru- 
sal :  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies, 
Kurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  Sher- 
lock on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy.  In  Marsh's  Di- 
vinity Lectures,  too,  you  will  meet  with  something  very 
instructive  on  this  topic.  Keith  on  Prophecy,  too,  though 
pleasing  and  popular,  is  not  on  that  account  a  less  valuable 
performance.  I  have  already  adverted  to  Davison's  book 
on  the  same  argument,  a  writer  of  great  originality  and 
strength,  and  whom  the  high  culture  of  the  highest  English 
education  has  not  chastened  into  feebleness.  There  is 
great  vigor  of  conception  imbedded  in  expressive  phrase- 
ology, though  at  times  obscure  from  elaboration.  He  well 
says  of  the  argument  from  prophecy,  "  that  it  forms  what 
may  be  considered  a  more  complex  subject  of  the  evidences 
of  religion,  belonging  at  once  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
revelations,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  proof  penetra- 
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ting  both,  and  opening  a  wide  field  of  discussion  in  various 
directions."  You  will  find  in  his  volume  great  depth  of 
reflection  and  novelty,  as  well  as  importance  of  remark. 
In  addition  to  those  works,  or  perhaps  to  some  of  you,  in 
the  mean  time,  as  a  substitute  for  these,  I  may  mention 
that  Home  gives  a  deal  of  information  on  this  branch  of 
the  Christian  Evidences,  and  that  he  will  supply  any  defi- 
ciency of  mine  as  to  the  recommendation  of  proper  authors 
on  the  subject. 

But  before  quitting  the  topic  for  the  present,  let  me  ad- 
vert to  a  few  of  the  more  general  questions  and  considera- 
tions which  are  involved  in  it.  The  actual  comparison  of 
specific  prophecies  with  their  respective  fulfillments  is  at 
present  out  of  the  question,  whether  those  fulfillments  are 
recorded  in  Scripture  or  may  be  gathered  from  general 
history.  For  this  I  must  refer  you  to  the  authors  whom  I 
have  named,  and  indeed  it  is  a  matter  more  properly  to  be 
acquired  by  readings  in  the  closet  than  by  lectures  from 
the  Chair. 

Suppose  a  prophecy  to  be  fairly  made  out,  that  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  known  promulgation  of  the  prophecy  prior  to 
the  event;  secondly,  the  clear  and  palpable  fulfillment  of 
it ;  and,  thirdly,  the  nature  of  the  event  itself  being  such, 
that  when  the  prediction  of  it  was  given  it  lay  remote 
from  human  view,  and  could  not  be  foreseen  by  any  suppos- 
able  effort  of  reason,  or  be  decided  upon  principles  of  col- 
lusion derived  from  probability  or  experience — then  an  ac- 
complishment of  this  sort  gives  the  same  argument  for  a 
Deity  being  concerned  in  the  professed  revelation  where- 
with it  is  associated,  as  is  afTorded  by  an  ordinary  miracle 
— the  one  in  fact  being  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  just  as  the 
other  is  a  nriracle  of  power. 

One  of  the  rash  utterances  of  Gibbon  upon  this  subject 
was,  that  a  previous  conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  the  pro- 
phecies was  necessary,  ere  an  argument  could  be  founded 
on  the  accordancy  between  a  prediction  and  the  event. 
His  fame  as  an  historian  drew  an  attention  to  his  infidelity, 
which  its  own  ingenuity  or  strength  of  reasoning   by  no 
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means  entitled  it  to.  This  assertion  of  his,  in  particular,  on 
the  subject  of  prophecy,  has  been  met  with  a  formality  and 
an  abundance  of  argument  which  were  altogether  super- 
fluous. It  requires  nothing  m  fact  but  a  clear  statement  to 
disprove  it.  Give  me  a  prediction  uttered  long  enough 
before  the  event,  and  an  accomplishment  minute  enough 
and  harmonious  enough  with  the  prophecy  to  be  clearly 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight,  and  it  is  just  as  decid- 
ed an  evidence  of  one  being  concerned  in  the  matter 
whose  knowledge  was  superior  to  that  of  men,as  the  accom- 
pHshment  of  a  miracle  at  the  word  of  command  evinces 
the  interposal  of  a  being  whose  power  is  superior  to  that 
of  men.  There  is  something,  I  must  observe,  by  the  way, 
that  strikes  me  as  peculiarly  weak  and  superficial  in  the 
skepticism  of  Gibbon,  and  I  feel  that  a  very  disproportionate 
attention  has  been  given  to  him  by  some  of  our  ablest  wri- 
ters in  defense  of  Christianity.  To  satisfy  you  of  the 
impotence  of  his  reasoning,  for  example,  on  the  subject  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  being  resolvable,  as  he 
would  make  it  out,  into  natural  causes,  I  should  think  it 
quite  enough  that  you  read  a  very  few  pages  which  Faber 
has  bestowed-  on  him  in  his  work,  entitled  "  The  Difficul- 
ties of  Infidelity."  He  is  there  met  in  a  style  of  home- 
bred vigor,  which  completely  oversets  the  pompous  nothing- 
ness of  his  argument,  and  which,  without  the  labor  of  any 
additional  reading,  makes  you  fully  master  both  of  the  skep- 
ticism of  this  author,  and  of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is 
overthrown. 

But  there  is  another  very  interesting  general  question  on 
the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  that  is,  whether  in  any  instance 
it  is  susceptible  of  a  twofold  interpretation.  I  am  aware  of 
the  startling  appearance  which  this  theory  has  when  first 
proposed,  though  I  doubt  not  that  an  actual  examination 
among  the  actual  instances,  will  convince  most  people  that 
there  is  a  real  ground  for  it  in  Scripture. 

It  may  perhaps  serve  to  reconcile  you  more  to  the  con- 
ception of  double  prophecy,  when  you  recollect  that  there 
is  a  meaning  conveyed  by  action  as  well  as  by  expression, 
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and  that  in  the  early  ages,  when  the  arbitrary  or  artificial 
language  had  not  attained  to  the  copiousness  and  the  power 
which  it  has  in  our  present  day,  its  defects  were  suppUed 
by  symbolical  language.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  often  commanded  to  prophesy  by 
action  ;  and  on  comparing  the  ritual  of  Moses  with  the  ex- 
planations of  a  New  Testament  epistle,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  w^e  learn  that  the  whole  ceremonial  law  of  the 
Jews  was  a  symbolical  language,  which  spoke  to  us  of  the 
future  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  Knowledge  was  convey- 
ed in  those  days,  not  through  the  medium  of  pronounced 
utterance  alone,  but  through  the  medium  of  things,  and 
doings,  and  historical  personages  :  hence  the  legal  types  of 
the  Levitical  institute,  which  beautifully  and  expressively 
prefigured  the  realities  of  the  Christian  economy,  after  which, 
in  fact,  they  were  fashioned  by  Moses,  who  made  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  him  in  the  mount :  hence, 
also,  the  prophetical  types,  of  which  we  have  frequent  in- 
stances in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Jeremiah,  making  bonds 
and  yokes  to  prefigure  the  destruction  of  the  kings  against 
whom  he  prophesied  :  and,  last  of  all,  historical  types,  as 
when  the  persons,  and  characters,  and  fortunes  of  eminent 
individuals  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  the  prefigurations 
of  a  like  character  or  fortune  of  eminent  individuals  in  the 
New,  or  rather  of  that  one  eminent  personage,  even  Christ 
Jesus,  the  testimony  of  w^hom  was  the  very  spirit  and  de- 
sign of  all  prophecy. 

Now,  conceive  that  instead  of  an  historical  personage  or 
thing  being  declared  a  type  at  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
they  had  been  made  the  subjects  of  prophecy  before  their 
appearance,  then  two  futurities  were  involved  in  the  predic- 
tion: first,  the  appearance  of  a  person  or  an  event  w^hic'.i 
w^as  the  type  ;  and,  secondly,  the  ulterior  appearance  of  a 
person  or  an  event  which  was  the  antitype.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  prophecies  that  respected  Solomon,  the  type 
of  Christ,  which  occur  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  or  that  re- 
markable prophecy  w'hich  respected  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  type  of  the  destruction  of  the  world.     The  prophe- 
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cy  might  glow  and  be  animated  in  its  representation  of  the 
nearer,  with  the  prospect  of  the  greater  and  more  distant 
that  was  to  follow — the  description  may  be  too  exalted  for 
the  one,  because  it  approximated  to  the  surpassing  great- 
ness of  the  other.  The  Prophet  in  his  delineation  of  the 
type  may  have  caught  a  color  and  a  glory  from  the  anti- 
type which  it  shadowed,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  a  theory 
which  one  is  at  length  compelled  to  adopt,  not  from  the 
mere  plausibility  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  statement,  but 
from  an  actual  examination  of  Scripture  passages. 

You  will  observe  that  this  twofold  application  of  pro- 
phecy only  comprehends  a  certain  number  of  the  specific 
instances.  If  it  be  thought  to  hurt  the  simplicity  and  fair- 
ness of  the  argument,  it  should  be  remembered  that  many, 
I  believe  most  of  the  predictions  in  the  Bible,  have  but  one 
direct  and  primary  application  ;  but  even  when  there  is  this 
double  sense,  it  is  really  an  utter  mistake  to  imagine  that 
this  necessarily  opens  a  door  for  the  fanciful  and  the  gratu- 
itous in  prophetic  interpretation.  The  truth  is,  that  when 
rightly  conducted,  it  w^ill  be  found  that  it  fixes  and  ascer- 
tains a  prediction  more  determinately  that  it  has  to  meet,  as 
it  were,  two  conditions  instead  of  one — that  a  harmony  must 
be  made  out  not  only  between  it  and  a  single  separate  sub- 
ject, but  a  treble  harmony,  as  it  were,  first  between  it  and 
the  nearer  or  typical  event,  then  between  it  and  the  remote 
or  antitypical  event,  and  last  of  all,  between  the  type  and 
the  antitype.  It  is  diflicult  to  work  a  conviction  of  this  in 
you  without  a  special  examination  of  the  instances.  I  pre- 
dict, as  the  fruit  of  that  examination,  that  most  of  you  will 
be  experimentally  or  observationally  shut  up  to  a  faith  in 
the  reality  both  of  those  double  interpretations  and  of  the 
typical  significancies  between  the  symbol  and  the  subject 
on  which  they  are  founded,  and  that  so  far  from  the  evidence 
being  impaired,  it  will  grow  of  consequence  both  in  strength 
and  in  beauty. 
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PART  II.— CHAP.  II. 

MORALITY  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

THE    PRAYER. 

We  desire,  O  God,  to  give  Thee  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of 
Thy  holiness.  We  are  sensible  that  the  only  real  and  enduring  felicity 
of  our  nature  lies  in  a  resemblance  to  Thyself.  Enable  us  to  make  prog- 
ress in  the  great  object  of  that  economy  under  which  we  sit,  by  re- 
covering the  lost  image  of  the  Godhead.  For  this  purpose  may  we 
be  studiously  observant  of  the  morality  of  the  gospel  of  the  New  Test- 
ament, both  as  exhibited  by  the  great  Master  of  our  religion,  and  as 
prescribed  by  His  law.  May  we  every  day  become  more  like  to 
Christ,  and  thus  become  more  like  to  God,  seeing  that  He  is  the 
brightness,  that  He  is  the  express  image  of  Thy  person.  Be  with  us 
now  and  ever. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  Paley  says,  "  If  I  were 
to  describe  in  a  very  few  words  the  scope  of  Christianity 
as  a  revelation,  I  should  say  that  it  was  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  human  life  by  establishing  the  proof  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  '  to  bring  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light.'  " 

I  have  had  occasion  to  express  my  dissent  from  both  of 
our  text-books  and  from  their  eminent  authors,  when  I 
thought  them  meager,  which  I  think  they  often  are,  in  their 
representations  of  the  subject-matter  of  Christianity — a  very 
possible  thing  truly  even  on  the  part  of  its  ablest  and  most 
efficient  de^:jnders  against  the  assaults  of  infidelity  from 
without.  The  two  facts  are  in  many  respects  as  distinct 
as  the  wjrk  of  inclosing  a  vineyard  is  from  the  work  of  its 
internal  cultivation.  One  may  go  round  the  walls  of  our 
Zion,  and  tell  the  towers  thereof,  though  as  yet  unable  to 
reveal  the  glories  of  the  inner  temple. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  prominence,  or,  in  one  view,  the 
pre-eminence  he  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  No 
orthodoxy  in  all  other  respects  would  have  compensated 
for  the  want  of  its  revelation.     No  system  of  religion,  how- 
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ever  faultless  in  every  thing  else,  could  have  stood  without 
it :  for  take  away  the  dactrine  of  immortality,  and  though 
it  may  have  remained  as  a  system  of  truth,  yet  as  a  systeni 
of  religion  it  would  have  been  annihilated. 

But  while  we  fully  admit  that  the  great  business  of  reli- 
gion is  to  prepare  for  immortality,  he,  I  greatly  fear,  wholly 
misrepresents  the  practical  influences  under  which  it  is 
that  this  preparation  is  carried  forward.  According  to  his 
representation,  it  might  appear  that  nothing  more  was  want- 
ed to  put  us  in  a  right  state  of  preparation  than  just  a  re- 
ward gi'eat  enough  to  lure  us  into  virtue,  and  a  punishment 
great  enough  to  deter  us  from  vice.  I  can  conceive  no 
other  impression  to  be  taken  from  his  account  of  the  matter 
than  this,  that  all  which  was  needed  for  giving  a  right  im- 
pulse to  humanity  was  to  furnish  it  with  an  adequate  motive, 
and  that  motive  was  made  adequate  simply  by  sufficiently 
enhancing  the  remuneration  for  obedience,  and  sufficiently 
aggravating  the  penalty  for  transgression.  It  appears  to  me 
as  if  in  the  mind  both  of  Butler  and  Paley  upon  this  subject, 
the  great  charm  and  efficacy  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
lay  in  the  multiple  power  which  eternal  had  over  temporal 
sanctions,  and  in  that  it  proposed  to  man  a  better  bargain 
for  his  services,  a  higher  wage  for  the  work  which  God  put 
him  to,  a  severer  and  more  appalling  chastisement  should 
he  prove  a  remiss  or  an  unfaithful  laborer.  At  this  rate, 
you  will  observe,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  legal  economy  is 
kept  entire.  There  is  no  account  taken  of  Christianity  as 
a  restorative  system,  or  of  that  mediatorial  economy  under 
which  the  guilt  of  sin  is  expiated,  and  the  power  of  sin  is 
done  away.  All  the  anxieties  and  fears  which  attach  to 
the  condition  of  "  Do  this  and  live,"  abide  in  full  force  after 
such  a  statement ;  and  I  do  think  that  with  no  other  guid- 
ance to  the  scope  of  the  gospel  than  what  is  furnished  in  this 
passage  by  our  author,  we  should  miss  altogether  the  great 
characteristic  and  leading  peculiarity  of  the  gospel. 

What  I  should  call  the  essence  of  the  gospel  is  the  reve- 
lation of  that  great  event  by  which,  after  man  had  forfeited 
all  his  rights  and  incurred  the  penalties  of  a  broken  law, 
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these  penalties  were  borne  for  him,  and  those  rights  again 
earned  for  him,  by  Him  on  whom  the  chastisement  of  his 
peace  was  laid,  and  who  brought  in  an  everlasting  righteous- 
ness. He  does  not  now  work  to  make  out  his  claim  to 
heaven,  but  heaven,  already  his  by  a  gift,  offers  the  power- 
fulest  incitements  to  work  and  to  watch  with  all  persever- 
ance. He  is  distinctly  informed  that  it  is  a  place  of  holiness, 
and  that  none  but  those  of  congenial  character  and  feelings 
can  be  happy  there.  His  business  is  not  to  make  out  his 
title-deed  by  his  virtues,  but  by  his  virtues  to  make  out  his 
meetness  for  that  inheritance  of  glory.  You  will  find  a  dif- 
ference, as  wide  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  between  the 
condition  of  him  who  toils  for  heaven  as  a  recompense,  and 
of  him  who,  already  regarding  heaven  as  his  own,  prepares 
himself,  with  all  the  alacrity  which  faith  and  hope  can  in- 
spire, for  its  pure  delights,  for  its  holy  services. 

In  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  extent  of  those  benefits  w^hich  have  been  achieved 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  if  Paley  does  not  enter  into  the  re- 
gion of  conjecture,  he  at  least  plants  a  footstep  on  the  very 
margin  of  it.  I  can  scarcely  say  he  goes  too  far,  though  he 
certainly  could  not  with  safety  or  prudence  have  gone  far- 
ther. There  is  one  passage,  and  but  one  which  I  at  present 
recollect,  in  Scripture  which  seems  however  to  warrant  the 
length  to  which  he  has  actually  proceeded — I  mean  that 
where  it  is  said  that  Christ  reconciled  all  things  to  God, 
whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven,*  inti- 
mating that  there  is  a  something,  we  know  not  what,  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise  of  redemption  which  has  a  bear- 
ing on  other  orders  of  being,  and  a  relation  with  distant 
parts  of  the  universe — a  grandeur  in  it  commensurate  with 
the  greatness  of  Him  by  whom  it  was  accomplished,  and  in 
virtue  of  which,  instead  of  being  limited  in  its  effects  to  the 
destiny  of  but  one  planet  and  one  species,  it  seems  as  if  in- 
volved with  larger  and  higher  interests,  thus  having  a  scope 
wide  as  infinity,  even  as  it  has  a  consequence  that  will  last 
forever. 

*    Coloss.,  i.,  20. 
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But  the  most  practically  interesting  part  of  this  rather  ad- 
venturous speculation,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  people  of 
our  own  world,  in  regard  to  whom  Dr.  Paley  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death  may  extend  to  those 
who  never  heard  of  it.  And  so  it  may,  for  aught  we  know. 
With  this  qualification  I  would  not  quarrel  with  the  conjecture, 
and  would  only  interpose  a  caution,  lest  we  should  regaid 
the  people  who  lie  without  the  limits  of  Christendom  to  be 
so  benefited  already  by  the  mysterious  and  untold  influence 
which  the  redemption  by  Christ  has  had  upon  them,  as  at 
all  to  slacken  or  supersede  the  ardor  of  missionary  be- 
nevolence. Certain  it  is,  that  whatever  unknown  advantage 
the  death  of  the  Saviour  may  have  obtained  for  those  to 
whom  the  tidings  of  it  never  have  been  borne,  there  is  un- 
speakable enlargement — there  is  all  the  magnitude  of  a 
greatly  overpassing  good  represented  in  Scripture  as  result- 
ing from  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  We  lie,  indeed, 
under  an  express  and  imperative  obligation  to  spread  these 
tidings  all  over  the  world,  "Go  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature  ;"  and  let  us  not,  therefore,  find  any  apology 
for  that  inertness  which  is  so  prevalent  among  Christians 
in  regard  to  missionary  exertion  in  any  imagined  good 
which  we  may  conceive  is  already  wrought  for  them  by 
some  unrevealed  channel  of  conveyance.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  the  main  benefit  of  Christ's 
death  is  represented  to  descend  upon  men  through  the  in- 
termedium of  faith  ; and  "how  can  they  believe  except  they 
hear  ?  how  can  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?" 

As  to  the  text  which  Dr.  Paley  quotes,  that  Christ  died 
for  the  whole  world,  let  it  well  be  understood  that  his  death 
is  not  represented  as  having  achieved  an  actual  pardon  for 
the  whole  world,  but  as  having  achieved  an  amnesty  which 
might  be  proposed  to  the  whole  world.  But  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  amnesty,  we  must  hear  of  it ;  we  must  under- 
stand the  footing  on  which  it  is  held  out,  and  comply  with 
the  terms  of  it.  I  for  one  do  not  object  to  the  expression 
of  eternal  life  being  yours  in  offer,  but  in  order  that  it  may 
be  yours  in  possession,  there  must  be  an  acceptance  on  your 
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part,  and  that  it  is  your  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  offer  which 
constitutes  this  acceptance.  Christ  died  for  the  whole  world, 
because  now  and  in  consequence  of  his  death  the  offer  of 
the  remission  of  sins  may  be  made  to  the  whole  world ;  and 
when  the  expression  is  thus  understood,  so  far  from  super- 
seding, it  enhances  to  the  utmost  the  obligation  which  lies 
upon  us  to  bear  this  precious  overture  of  reconciliation 
among  all  the  families  of  earth.  They  whom  that  overture 
never  reached  lie,  in  consequence,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  under  a  heavy  destitution,  which  tells  on  their  state 
through  eternity  ;  and  they,  again,  whom  it  has  reached, 
and  who  have  nevertheless  rejected  it,  so  far  from  experi- 
encing the  benefit  and  virtue  of  the  atonement  by  the  Sav- 
iour, will  entail  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  a  sorer  con- 
demnation. That  atoning  death  is  the  savor  of  life  unto 
life  to  those  only  who  accept  of  its  offered  benefits  ;  to  those 
who  refuse,  it  will  be  the  savor  of  death  unto  death. 


PART  II.— CHAP.  III. 

THE  CANDOR  OF  THE  WRITERS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

THE    PRAYER. 

We  feel,  O  God,  how  entirely  we  are  at  Thy  disposal,  and  how,  in 
all  the  events  of  providence.  Thou,  indeed,  hast  the  mastery  over  us. 
Give  us  to  feel  as  we  ought  the  whole  extent  of  our  dependence,  and 
that  to  Thee  we  owe  the  continuance  of  every  present  blessing,  the 
fulfillment  of  every  future  hope.  Do  Thou  accomplish  Thine  own 
promise  of  causing  all  things  to  work  together  for  good  to  them  who 
love  Thee;  and  that  we  may  love  the  God  who  made  us,  may  we  put 
faith  in  the  gospel  of  Thy  Son.  May  all  terror  be  displaced  from  our 
hearts  ;  may  confidence  and  affection  take  the  occupancy  there  ;  and 
may  we  be  completely  furnished  for  the  walk  and  the  way  of  holi- 
ness, through  faith  working  by  love,  and  love  yielding  all  manner  of 
obedience. 

The  New  Testament  may  be  regarded  altogether  as  a 
striking  and  wonderful  phenomenon  when  viewed  in  con- 
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neclion  with  the  age  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  produced.  The  various  characteristics  which  belong 
to  it,  whether  as  a  moral  or  literary  composition,  go  to  prove 
that  it  at  least  borders  on  the  miraculous,  if  they  do  not 
fully  establish  its  claims  to  this  designation.  Or  should  it 
failin  reaching  the  distinct  and  definite  character  of  a  mir- 
acle, so  as  to  constitute  a  finished  proof,  it  at  least  approxi- 
mates so  nearly  to  this  as  to  constitute  a  likelihood  or  a 
promise  of  veracity.  There  may  not  be  enough  in  the  ar- 
gument to  overbear  the  conviction,  but  there  is  enough  in 
it  to  invest  it  with  a  rightful  and  a  challengeable  power  over 
the  attention.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  collateral, 
or  the  auxiliary,  or  the  subordinate  evidences  of  our  faith 
might  all  have  been  dispensed  with.  They  subserve  a  high 
purpose,  even  though  they  should  fall  short  of  fully  satisfy- 
ing the  mind  that  Christianity  is  true.  They,  in  fact,  secure 
in  many  cases,  and  ought  to  secure  in  all  cases,  a  hearing 
for  Christianity.  They  first  invite  and  then  prolong  the  re- 
gards of  the  inquirer  toward  it,  and  they  often  prolong  his 
regards  until  he  come  within  sight  of  those  credentials  which 
at  length  compel  a  full  and  final  verdict  in  its  favor.  And 
it  is  of  prime  importance  to  observe  that  many  of  those  symp- 
toms of  veracity  which  Paley  in  this  chapter  has  expound- 
ed to  us,  present  themselves  to  the  very  early  notice  of  ob- 
servers. They  give  'd  prima  facie  aspect  of  credibility  to 
the  New  Testament.  They  announce  themselves  on  the 
instant  even  of  a  first  perusal ;  for  one  can  not  mistake  the 
artlessness,  and  the  sincerity,  and  the  high  moral  tone  where- 
with the  volume  from  beginning  to  end  is  so  obviously  per- 
vaded. And  it  must  now  be  familiar  to  you,  that  to  feel  the 
force  of  these  arguments  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
ever  have  been  stated,  or  that  you  should  ever  have  rec- 
ognized them  as  arguments  at  all.  They  work  an  impres- 
sion in  favor  of  the  Bible,  without  the  impression  being  ever 
once  reflected  upon — they  carry  the  judgment ;  and  though 
they  have  the  actual  grounds  on  which  that  judgment  rests, 
yet  thousands  there  are,  as  you  already  know,  capable  of 
forming  the  judgment,  yet  wholly  incapable  either  of  stating 
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the  grounds,  or  even  perhaps  of  understanding  the  statement 
of  them  when  made  by  another.  It  is  not  necessary,  first, 
that  a  Paley  should  remark  on  the  naturalness  of  this  one 
passage  or  that  other,  ere  a  peasant  should  feel  the  natural- 
ness. The  truth  is,  that  this  pervading  naturalness  has  been 
felt  by  thousands  and  thousands  more  of  homely  under- 
standings, and  wrought  its  appropriate  effects  in  concilia- 
ting and  helping  on  to  decided  convictions,  ere  any  learned 
expounder  arose  and  remarked  it  as  a  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic excellence  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  thus 
the  evidence  w^orking  its  direct  influence  on  minds  that 
never  cast  a  reflex  eye  toward  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
naturalness  is  felt  by  many  a  cottage  reader,  and  has  its  ef- 
fect, a  warrantable  effect,  though  he  may  never  have  look- 
ed reflexly  upon  it,  and  begetting  a  general  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  the  whole.  The  honesty  of  the  writers  he  can  also 
recognize.  He  can  read  in  their  testimony  the  natural  tones 
or  marks  of  integrity,  and  be  impressed  by  them.  To  the 
many  nameless  indications  of  their  truth,  he  yields  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  trust;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  in  various  ways 
there  is  a  certain  evidence  or  faith- working  power  in  the 
Bible  far  beyond  what  they  who  take  up  the  subject  philo- 
sophically have  ever  yet  been,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  able 
to  analyze. 

There  is  an  exceeding  naturalness  in  the  conduct  of  Gal- 
lio — referred  to  among  other  instances  by  Paley — who 
cared  for  none  of  these  things,  and  on  the  moment  he  un- 
derstood that  the  question  related  to  some  sectarian  points 
of  controversy  among  themselves,  drove  both  the  parties 
from  the  judgment  seat.  There  is  the  utmost  dramatic 
justness  of  representation  in  the  contemptuous  impatience 
w^herewith  he  put  away  from  him  the  matter  that  did  not 
belong  to  his  legitimate  province,  and  which  he  felt  to  be 
either  nauseous  or  insignificant.  And  it  is  far  from  being 
a  solitary  exhibition,  for  we  think  he  exhibited  the  very 
spirit  which  might  be  detected  in  almost  all  that  has  come 
down  to  us  of  the  sayings  or  sentiments  of  the  heathen 
respecting  Christianity.     It  was  a  matter  of  obscure  secta- 
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rianism  that  lay  beyond  their  cognizance,  and  they  spoke 
of  it  accordingly,  ignorantly  but  scornfully,  condemning  it 
with  as  great  decision  as  if  they  knew  it  all,  and  yet  plainly 
discovering  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  We  see  this 
plainly  in  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  and  Suetonius,  and  Lucian  ; 
and  it  so  accords  in  fact  with  what  we  might  conceive  or 
might  have  witnessed  in  the  present  day,  that  we  can  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  it  with  the  identity  of  human  nature 
in  all  ages.  We  can  easily  figure  how  a  high  official  per- 
sonage, occupied  with  his  own  engrossing  topics,  would 
feel  or  express  himself  in  regard  to  any  ignoble  sect,  with 
a  perfect  ignorance  of  all  its  peculiarities,  and  yet  a  perfect 
sense  and  impression  of  the  littleness  of  them  all.  I  remem- 
ber being  much  struck  with  this  about  some  sixteen  years 
ago.  when  the  question  of  Missions  to  India  was  discussed 
in  Parliament,  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  on 
both  sides  of  the  controversy.  The  preponderance  of  the 
testimony  was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  missionary 
cause,  and  it  was  found,  accordingly,  that  its  success  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  British  interests  in 
that  distant  region  of  the  globe.  Among  other  witnesses, 
Warren  Hastings  was  examined,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  utter  incompetence  of  his  evidence,  discovering  as  it  did 
a  glaring  misapprehension  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
evincing  him  to  be  an  utter  stranger  to  transactions  which 
took  place  in  his  own  vicinity,  and  throughout  the  country 
where  he  both  resided  and  reigned.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  his  total  misinformation  on  the  matter ; 
and  it  was  really  not  to  be  marveled  at,  that  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  official  cares,  a  matter  so  fractional  as  the 
incipient  efforts  of  a  few  missionaries  among  the  mighty 
population  who  were  under  him,  should  have  altogether 
escaped  his  observation.  The  confidence  that  marked  his 
hostility  to  the  enterprise  is  not  so  easily  justified  ;  but  it  is 
the  very  confidence  coupled  with  the  very  ignorance  dis- 
covered by  many  who  bring  home  from  India  the  most 
hostile  misrepresentations  of  the  missionary  cause,  and 
claim  the  authority  of  having  been  residents  on  the  spot. 
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A  little  reflection  might  suffice  to  demonstrate  how  insuffi- 
cient the  plea  of  residence  is.  It  is  truly  a  possible  thing 
to  live  in  the  busy  engrossment  of  one's  own  affairs,  and  to 
be  scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  many  important 
transactions  and  things  which  are  going  on  almost  at  our 
very  door.  There  is  great  room  for  the  fellow-subjects  of 
the  empire,  nay,  even  for  the  fellow-citizens  of  a  populous 
town,  losing  sight  of  each  other.  In  such  a  city  as  the  one 
we  live  in,  for  example,  how  many  hundreds  are  there  in  the 
highest  and  most  fashionable  circles  who  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  state  of  its  religious  sects  or  religious  societies  ! 
How  little  would  a  mere  contiguous  residence  in  this  case 
avail  as  a  plea  for  being  listened  to  !  What  superior  weight 
would  the  written  statement  of  one  having  a  part  in  these 
transactions  have  over  the  careless  and  conversational  depo- 
sitions of  men  who,  though  living  on  the  spot,  were  at  almost 
an  infinite  moral  distance  from  the  matter  in  question  !  And 
thus  it  is,  that  the  reports  of  progress  and  success  by  such 
men  as  Carey  and  others,  the  accredited  missionaries  from 
Britain  to  India,  far  outweigh  the  random  assertions,  whether 
of  civil  or  military  gentlemen,  from  that  part  of  the  world. 


PART  II.— CHAP.  IX 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


THE    PRAYER. 


We  desire,  O  God,  to  keep  au  habitual  hold  upon  Thyself  in  the 
midst  of  this  world's  distractions.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  our  doings, 
may  we  forget  not  that  Thou  art  the  Being  with  whom  we  have 
mainly  and  emphatically  to  do,  and  may  we  know  what  it  is  to  keep 
Thee  in  remembrance  all  the  day  long,  and  to  have  our  hearts  stead- 
fast with  God.  O  do  Thou  recall  us  from  the  deep  and  obstinate  un- 
godliness of  natui-e.  Do  Thou  awaken  us  to  a  new  moral  and  spirit- 
ual existence.  Do  Thou  work  in  us  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  that 
through  Him  who  died  to  regenerate  as  well  as  to  redeem,  we  may 
be  quickened  in  the  new  life,  and  animated  by  the  new  hope. 

Paley  ascribes  the  less  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  in 
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our  own  times  to  the  evidences  being  not  so  strong.  I 
think  he  is  in  error  here.  It  was  not  the  miracles  which 
formed  the  main  instrument  of  conversion  even  in  the  age 
of  their  performance.  One  thing,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
clear,  that  many  were  the  cases  in  which  the  reaHty  of 
those  supernatural  performances  was  fully  admitted  by 
those  who  stood  their  ground  against  them.  No  one  would 
say  of  Nicodemus  that  he  was  converted  at  the  time  of 
his  conversation  with  our  Saviour,  and  yet  he  both  ac- 
knowledged the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and  acknowl- 
edged them  as  proofs,  too,  that  God  was  with  Him.  Our 
Saviour  did  not,  it  is  obvious,  sustain  this  acknowledgment, 
sincere  and  honest  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  as  enough  to 
mark  Nicodemus  as  a  Christian  ;  and  He  followed  up  this 
remark  of  His  visitor  by  a  description  of  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  very  essence  of  conversion :  "  Except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  can  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Except  he  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  he  can  not  see  that  king- 
dom. 

Let  me  here  present  you  with  as  accurate  a  definition  of 
a  miracle  as  I  can  frame.  A  miracle  is  an  ostensible  viola- 
tion of  some  law  of  nature,  above  the  reach  of  human  power 
to  effect,  or  human  intelligence  to  foresee,  and  preceded 
by  the  command  or  the  announcement  of  one  who  appeals 
to  it  as  the  manifestation  of  a  Being  whose  power  and  in- 
telligence are  superhuman.  I  call  it  an  ostensible  and  not 
a  real  violation,  upon  this  principle,  that,  if  a  real  violation, 
it  would  offer  to  our  notice  a  diflferent  consequent  coming 
in  train  of  the  same  antecedent ;  whereas  the  antecedent  is 
not  really  the  same,  it  is  but  apparently  or  ostensibly  the 
same.  The  intervention,  in  fact,  of  a  superhuman  power,  is 
that  which  makes  it  substantially  a  different  antecedent  from 
before.  You  would  not  say  there  was  any  violation  of  the 
law  of  gravity  when  a  falling  body  is  arrested  in  its  descent 
by  a  hand  that  intercepts  it,  and  is  there  sustained  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ground.  But  were  there  no  hand  stretched 
forth,  and  the  body  sustained  by  an  invisible  agency,  and 
without,  therefore,  any  visible  suonort,  this  is  as  little  a  real 
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violation  of  the  law  of  gravity  as  the  former.  The  invisible 
agency  does  now  what  the  visible  hand  did  then,  and  it  is 
just  as  much  a  different  antecedent  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
\  other.  It  is  this,  I  think,  which  requires  the  term  "  ostensi- 
ble" to  characterize  the  violation.  And  it  is  not  without 
consideration  that  I  subjoin  the  latter  half  of  the  definition, 
preceded  by  the  command  or  the  announcement  of  a  Being 
who  appeals  to  it  as  a  manifestation  of  such  power.  Here 
observe  what  is  excluded  by  the  former  half.  Suppose 
another  Roger  Bacon  to  arise  among  us,  and  discover  some 
new  force  in  nature,  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances 
brought  together  by  himself,  lands  in  a  result  the  opposite 
of  all  that  we  ever  before  observed  in  the  apparent  circum- 
stances, and  to  announce  beforehand  this  result  as  an  evi- 
dence of  a  superhuman  power;  why,  such  a  case  must  be 
guarded  against  in  our  definition  of  a  miracle,  and  it  is  done 
so  by  our  alleging  that  the  thing  was  above  the  reach  of 
human  power  ;  else  the  first  sight  of  an  inflated  balloon 
might  have  been  a  miracle,  and  we  bring  it  down  from  the 
rank  of  a  miracle  by  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  our  definition. 
This  semblance  of  a  miracle  is  but  a  semblance,  because  not 
above  the  reach  of  human  power,  and  lying  within  the 
reach  of  the  power  of  the  experimentalist  or  discoverer 
who  was  concerned  in  it.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  an- 
nouncing the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  he  were  to  announce  in  the 
form  of  a  commad,ifyou  choose,  the  miracle  of  Mohammed, 
that  the  moon  should  split  asunder,  and  it  did  so  accordingly. 
This  is  a  miracle,  and  yet  might  not  be  so,  were  it  not  for 
the  announcement  or  command  that  came  before  it;  because, 
for  aught  we  know,  there  might  have  been  not  even  any 
known  law  ostensibly  violated  in  this  matter.  There  might 
be  a  chemistry  going  on  within  the  recesses  of  that  planet, 
which,  in  virtue  of  certain  known  principles,  would  explode 
at  the  time,  even  as  the  similar  planets,  recently  discovered, 
bear  many  evidences  of  their  being  the  fragments  of  a  larger 
planet  rent  asunder  by  explosion.  You  would  not  call  that 
explosion  a  miracle;  neither  would  I  call  this,  but  for  the 
clause  of  the  definition.     The  thing  is  beyond  the  reach 
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of  human  power ;  but  this  is  not  enough  for  making  it  a 
miracle,  yet  if  announced  immediately  before,  then,  whether 
done  by  an  immediate  forth-putting  of  power  on  the  part  of 
a  hving  being  or  not,  even  though  but  done  in  virtue  of  a 
natural  process  just  on  the  eve  of  its  consummation ;  then, 
although  not  a  miracle  because  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
power,  it  is  a  miracle  because  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
intelligence  to  foresee  ;  and  he  who  wrought  it  must  either 
be  superhuman  himself,  or  if  announced  by  a  man,  that  man 
must  have  had  converse  with  one  who  is  superhuman. 

We  think  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  evidence  of  mira- 
cles which  would  carry  our  minds.  We  have  had  no  ex- 
perimental verification  of  this  power  upon  ourselves.  And 
we  are  really  not  sure  whether,  apart  from  the  explanation 
that  Pa  ley  gives  of  the  matter,  apart  from  the  solution  of 
magic  or  of  demonry  by  which  the  Jews  made  their  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  this  man  of  undoubted  miracles 
must  have  come  from  God,  we  are  not  sure  whether  we 
might  not  have  persisted  in  our  incredulity  ourselves,  even 
under  the  very  exhibition  which  they  had.  At  all  events, 
there  is  a  strong  testimony  here  to  the  internal  evidence  of 
Scripture,  or  to  the  affirmation  by  the  Saviour  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  self-evidencing  power  of  the  Bible,  when  he 
states,  that  resistance  to  the  one  species  of  evidence  is  the 
token  of  an  equal  resistance  to  the  other  species  of  evidence. 
"If  they  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  believe  though  a  man  should  rise  from  the  dead." 

You  will  recollect  the  principles  on  which  I  insisted,  at 
great  length  in  the  early  period  of  our  course.  They  are 
principles,  I  think,  which  help  to  explain  many  of  the  pecul- 
iarities which  belong  to  the  actual  state  of  the  Christian  evi- 
dence. I  have  asked  you  repeatedly  to  distinguish  between 
the  probability  which  amounts  to  a  call  upon  the  attention, 
and  the  proof  which  amounts  to  the  justification  of  a  verdict 
on  the  question  attended  to.  It  may  perhaps  surprise  many, 
but  as  you  know,  I  think,  with  Paley,  that  the  evidence  of 
miracles  was  not  overpowering  in  these  days.  I  would 
even  carry  the  position  a  little  further ;  I  think  that  the 
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great  use  of  these  miracles  was  to  accomplish  the  former 
and  not  the  latter  of  the  two  functions.  They  constituted  a 
rightful  call  on  the  attention  of  those  who  witnessed  them  ; 
and  as  the  fruit  of  that  attention,  there  was  in  reserve  a  higher 
and  a  more  effective  evidence,  even  the  internal. 


PART  III.— CHAP.  VT. 

WANT  OF  UNIVERSALITY  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY;   AND  OF  CLEARNESS  IN  ITS  EVIDENCE. 

THE    PRATER. 

In  thee,  O  God,  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  Give  us 
to  feel  the  intimacy  of  this  relation.  Give  us  to  feel  the  subordination 
of  the  thing  that  is  formed  to  Him  who  formed  it,  that  we  may  no 
longer  walk  in  the  independence  of  our  own  counsels,  but  that  in  all 
our  ways  we  may  acknowledge  Thee,  and  submit  ourselves  in  every 
thing  to  the  will  of  God.  May  Thy  law  have  a  pure  and  practical  as- 
cendency over  us  :  and  though  Christ  hath  borne  its  penalties,  may  we 
never  forget  that  to  us  remains  the  obligation  of  its  precepts.  May 
we  walk  as  those  who  are  justified  by  faith,  yet  judged  by  works,  and 
bear  a  perpetual  reference  in  our  hearts  to  that  day  when  we  shall 
have  to  give  an  account  to  God  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

Paley  says,  that  a  full  display  of  heaven  would  interfere 
with  the  activities  of  social  life.  I  think  he  requires  to  be 
qualified  here.  The  weaker  the  evidence  for  eternity,  the 
more  conspicuous  is  the  prudence  displayed  in  living  for  it, 
and  the  greater  faith  it  demands  for  that  purpose.  That  is 
the  right  way  of  looking  at  the  subject ;  and  not  to  say  that 
you  could  possibly  overdo  the  work  of  preparation  for  eter- 
nity, which  is  the  impression  that  Paley  seems  to  convey. 

It  would  require  a  very  lengthened  argument  indeed  to 
bestow  full  elucidation  on  the  topic  here  adverted  to  by 
Paley.  I  can  scarcely  do  more  than  state,  in  express  oppo- 
sition to  him,  that  you  can  not  overrate  either  the  force  or 
the  frequency  of  religious  considerations;  that  the  constant 
bent  of  nature  is  all  the  other  way,  and  you  may  give  your- 
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self  quite  indefinitely  to  the  object  of  glorifying  God  to  the 
utmost,  of  providing  for  eternity  to  the  utmost.  Such  prin- 
ciples as  are  alleged  by  him  are  alleged  to  the  effect  of  vin- 
dicating indifference,  of  bringing  down  the  standard  of 
Christianity,  of  adjusting  an  impracticable  compromise  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  children  of  light  and  the  spirit  of  the 
children  of  this  world.  The  perverse  direction  taken  by 
the  monks  and  the  mystics  of  former  days  gives  no  legiti- 
mate warrant  for  this  miserable  dilution  of  the  real  essence 
of  practical  Christianity  ;  and  the  precepts,  high  and  super- 
huinan  as  they  may  be  reckoned,  remain  to  this  day  of  stand- 
ing obligation  to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  do  all 
things  whatever  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  We  know  that  a 
misapplication  of  these  had  the  effect  to  banish  many  zealots 
of  former  ages  out  of  the  world  ;  but  this  does  not  subvert 
or  do  away  the  true  application,  which  is  to  animate  all  we 
do  in  the  world  with  the  sublime  principle  of  godliness,  and 
for  the  sublime  object  of  perfecting  and  heightening  our 
preparation  for  heaven.  It  is  wholly  a  mistake  that  in  a 
mind  of  ordinary  soundness  the  force  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, even  to  the  utmost,  either  unfits  or  withdraws  from 
the  necessary  attention  we  should  give  to  the  business  of 
the  day,  and  the  accommodations  of  the  day.  I  feel  quite 
assured  that  Paley's  view  in  this  matter  does  not  accord 
with  experience.  To  illustrate  it  by  a  familiar  case : 
Suppose  a  person  setting  out  on  a  far  journey  to  a  place, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  he  knew  that  a  magnificent  fortune 
awaited  him.  His  heart  would  be  there.  His  thoughts 
would  be  ever  carrying  him  forward  in  contemplation 
there  ;  yet  all  this  engrossment  and  big  expectation  of  what 
he  was  tending  to,  would  not  strip  him  of  the  necessary  at- 
tention and  self-command  forgiving  the  requisite  directions 
on  the  road,  for  ordering  the  right  accommodation  at  night, 
for  arranging  a  constant  conveyance  from  one  place  to 
another,  or  even  for  remarking  on  the  loveliness  of  the  suc- 
cessive scenes,  and  noting  either  the  comfort  that  gladdens 
or  the  beauty  that  smiles  on  the  passing  traveler. 

Paley  says,  that  the  system  of  nature  is  a  system  of  be- 
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neficence,  but  not  of  optimism  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are 
few  cases  in  which  we  could  not  imagine  something  more 
perfect  than  that  which  we  see.  He  instances  rain,  the 
supply  of  which  is  partial  and  irregular — much  of  it  falling 
on  the  sea,  where  it  is  of  no  use,  and  much  sutfering  being 
sometimes  occasioned  by  its  deficiency  or  delay ;  whereas, 
we  could  imagine  showers  to  fall  just  when  and  where  they 
would  do  good,  and  so  distributed  over  the  globe  as  not  to 
leave  a  field  scorched  with  drought,  or  a  plant  withering 
for  want  of  moisture.  But  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  atmosphere  are  regulated  by  God  ;  and 
we  are  not  to  expect  in  revelation  an  optimism  which  we 
do  not  find  in  nature. 


PART  III.— CHAP.  VII. 

THE  SUPPOSED  EFFECTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

THE    PRAYER. 

We  rejoice  in  the  declaration  that  he  who  willeth  to  do  the  will  of 
God  shall  know  of  Christ's  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  We  re- 
joice that  the  truth  is  thus  made  accessible  to  him  who  aspires  with 
moral  earnestness  after  it.  Visit  us,  O  Lord,  with  Thy  grace  in  our 
hearts,  that  we  maj^  obtain  light  in  our  understandings,  and  verify  in 
our  own  experience  the  saying,  that  he  who  seeketh  findeth.  Give 
us  to  feel  the  obligation  of  doiiig  Thy  will,  and  may  it  be  our  supreme 
desire  to  acquit  ourselves  of  this  obligation.  And  may  we  realize  in 
the  histoiy  of  our  own  mind  the  coonection  which  Thyself  hast  inti- 
mated between  purity  of  desire  and  purity  of  doctrine.  Guide  us  in 
all  our  inquiries,  and  be  ever  with  us. 

Here  also  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
a  certain  laxity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  the  distinction " 
between  public  and  private  morality,  as  if  the  obligations 
of  the  one  were  not  equally  binding  with  those  of  the  other. 
The  maxim  that  all  is  fair  in  politics  is  grounded  on  this 
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laxity.  What  a  man  would  blush  to  do  in  his  individual 
capacity,  he,  associated  with  others,  will,  without  either 
scruple  or  shame,  do  in  a  corporate  capacity.  One  king- 
dom will  practice  violence  and  depredation  against  an- 
other, though  each,  perhaps,  of  the  separate  members  in  the 
government  that  originated  the  war  would  recoil  from  a 
similar  injustice  against  any  of  his  fellow-men.  There  is 
not  the  fine-edged  morality  or  honor  between  nations  that 
there  is  between  individuals,  and  the  violation  of  the  former 
awakens  little  or  none  of  that  generous  indignance  which 
the  latter  never  fails  to  excite  in  the  hearts  of  beholders. 
Now,  what  is  true  of  morality  holds  still  more  eminently 
true  of  religion,  and  of  those  virtues  which  are  peculiarly 
religious.  It  will  be  long  ere  a  nation  when  smitten  on  the 
one  cheek  will  lift  up  the  other.  It  will  be  long  ere  it  be 
regarded  as  a  point  of  duty  among  states,  in  honor  to  pre- 
fer each  other.  Seeing  that  wanton  injustice  is  so  current 
a  thing  in  the  corporate  transactions  of  such  large  commu- 
nities with  each  other,  it  will  be  very  long  ere  generosity 
be  the  rule  or  the  principle  of  international  proceedings. 
We  are  only  describing  a  fact,  or  stating  how  the  matter 
is ;  but  though  we  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  principle, 
we  think  it  right  to  aver  that  this  is  not  as  the  matter  ought 
to  be,  and  that  generally  it  were  well  if  the  corporate  and 
the  individual  morality  were  at  one,  and  more  especially 
that  the  legislature  were  all  made  up  of  Christian  men,  and 
Christianity  presided  over  all  their  deeds  and  all  their  de- 
liberations. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  Paley  speaks  somewhat 
lightly  about  differences  of  opinion.  Here,  again,  we  must 
qualify  his  assertions.  A  wrong  opinion  may  be  an  evi- 
dence of  that  worst  of  all  moral  evil,  indifference  or  heed- 
lessness to  the  will  of  God,  and  its  outgoings  may  lead  to 
the  worst  consequences,  both  on  the  present  moral  condition 
and  on  the  future  everlasting  state  of  those  who  have  en- 
tertained it.  It  is  a  very  delusive  imagination  that  all 
creeds  are  equally  acceptable,  if  there  be  equal  sincerity  on 
the    part  of  those  who   profess   them.     There    is   nothino: 

VOL.    IX. — H 
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which  a  man  is  more  blind  to  than  his  own  insincerity,  and 
nothing  more  subtile  than  the  deception  which  the  soul  prac- 
tices upon  itself.  And  then  to  represent  the  matter  as  if  it 
were  insignificant  what  the  dogma  be,  if  we  have  only  come 
honestly  by  it — why,  according  as  one  dogma  or  another 
has  laid  hold  of  the  man's  actual  belief  is  he  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent attitude  of  thought  and  feeling  and  moral  relation  to 
the  God  who  formed  him.  I  can  not  imagine  a  greater 
specific  diversity  in  this  respect  than  that  w^hich  obtains 
between  a  man  who  holds  his  own  righteousness  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  form  his  meritorious  claim  to  the  rewards  of 
eternity,  and  the  man  who,  renouncing  all  dependence  there- 
upon, cleaves  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  his  alone 
plea  to  the  friendship  of  God.  These  two  dogmas  origi- 
nate in  antecedent  moral  states  the  most  unlike  possible  to 
each  other,  and  each  is  the  germ  of  a  distinct,  or  rather 
diametrically  opposite  character.  The  moral  and  the  in- 
tellectual in  man's  constitution  are  far  too  closely  inter- 
woven to  justify  any  such  rash  assertion  as  we  are  now 
considering  ;  and  without  being  able  to  expatiate  more,  the 
assertion  runs  counter  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  Bible, 
where  salvation  and  belief  stand  so  intimately  related  to 
each  other — where  many  are  said  to  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge — where  we  are  exhorted  to  hold  fast  the  form 
of  sound  words,  and  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  ;  and  lastly,  as  a  special  instance  of 
the  stress  laid  upon  the  doctrine,  where  Paul  says  he  was 
determined  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified. 
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PART  III.— CHAP.  VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

THE    PRATER. 

Thou,  O  God,  art  the  high  and  the  holy  one  who  inhabitest  the  re- 
cesses of  eternity,  and  the  throne  on  which  Thou  sittest  is  a  throne 
of  righteousness,  and  the  law  which  hath  issued  from  Thy  mouth  is  an 
unalterable  law,  and  whereof  Thou  hast  said  that  heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away  before  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  it  shall  fail.  Give  us,  O 
Lord,  more  thoroughly  to  comprehend  that  gospel  whose  admirable 
expedient  it  is  to  reconcile  the  honor  of  Thine  august  government 
with  the  salvation  of  those  who  have  trampled  on  its  authority.  Give 
us  to  rejoice  in  that  economy  under  which  we  sit,  where  both  mercy 
and  truth  have  met  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace  have  en- 
tered into  fellowship.  May  we  seek  after  an  interest  therein,  and 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  stated  in  this  chapter  to 
be  the  principal  doctrine  of  revelation.  Such  a  represent- 
ation might  suit  a  perfectly  legal  economy,  and  is,  I  think, 
fitted  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  great  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  dispensation  under  which  we  sit.  It  is  per- 
haps not  a  very  determinable  question  which  doctrine  is 
most  important,  nor  would  it  be  very  easy  to  form  a  scale 
of  precedency  along  which  they  might  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  dignity  and  worth.  But  I  do  feel  jealous  of 
any  representation  which  removes  as  it  were  to  the  back- 
ground what  I  hold  the  great  and  distinguishing  article  of 
Christianity,  the  remission  of  sin  through  the  blood  of  a  sat- 
isfying atonement ;  or  what  is  just  an  extension  or  enhance- 
ment of  the  same  doctrine,  the  offer  of  a  righteousness 
achieved  for  us  by  another,  and  to  the  rewards  of  which 
we  are  made  as  welcome  as  if  the  righteousness  had  been 
achieved  by  ourselves.  This  Luther  has  denominated  the 
article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church  ;  and  we  can  not 
forbear  this  passing  homage  to  it,  though  not  at  all  in  a 
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condition  now  for  making  full  disclosure  of  its  precious- 
ness. 

Paley  says,  "  Let  the  constant  recurrence  to  an  observa- 
tion of  contrivance,  design,  and  v^^isdom,  in  the  work  of  Na- 
ture, once  fix  upon  our  mind  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  after 
that  all  is  easy."  The  qualification  I  would  lay  here  is  upon 
Paley's  affirmation  that  all  is  easy.  The  truth  is  that  the 
belief  of  God,  such  as  He  is,  meeting  with  the  conscience 
of  man  rightly  awake  to  his  own  moral  state  such  as  it  is, 
lands  him  in  a  difficulty  insurmountable  by  human  wisdom, 
and  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  do  away.  I  can  easily  understand  how  from  the  postu- 
late of  a  God  there  may,  by  a  clear  and  consecutive  train 
of  inference,  be  established  a  legal  economy  under  which 
we  behold  men  as  accountable  subjects,  and  immortality  as 
the  great  theater  of  retribution  for  the  deeds  done  in  this 
scene  of  earthly  probation.  But  such  an  economy  is  death 
to  the  hopes  of  the  species,  and  the  object  of  a  better  and 
a  distinct  economy  is  to  annul  the  difficulty  and  the  despair 
which  attach  to  such  a  state  of  things.  This  brings  us 
again  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  in  fact  the  great 
turning  point  upon  which  the  transition  of  the  world  from 
its  ruin  to  its  recovery  is  suspended,  thus  justifying  all  the 
representations  given  in  Scripture  of  the  exceeding  worth 
and  prominency  of  this  tenet,  and  leading  us  to  comprehend 
the  declaration  of  Paul,  when  he  said  that  he  was  determ- 
ined to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied. 

I  have  now  done  with  Paley.  I  had  hoped,  but  it  was  a 
hope  founded  on  a  miscalculation,  to  have  been  done  with 
him  earlier,  and  to  have  got  room,  ere  the  season  was  term- 
inated, for  the  description  of  another  text-book — I  mean 
Home's  Abridgment  of  his  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  It  will  be  a  noble  compensation  for 
this  defect  if  I  can  prevail  on  you,  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, to  read  his  larger  work.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  by 
any  management  to  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  text- 
book examination  than  we  have  actual  I  v  done.     I  could  not, 
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without  injustice  to  many  of  the  topics,  have  spent  a  shorter 

time  either  on  Butler  or  Paley ;  and,  indeed,  in  reference  -i 

to  the  last,  I  must  plead  the  necessity  of  being  satisfied  with  ■! 

the  very  curt  and  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  I  have  been  J 

obHged  to  traverse  the  latter  parts  of  his  inestimable  per-  I 

formance.     By  the  commencement  of  next  season,  if  we  are  j 

spared,  I  shall  have  fixed  on  a  more  advanced  text-book;  | 

and  now  that  we  have  done  all  which  possibly  could  be  done  ,  | 

in  the  time  for  the  elucidation  of  the  question  who  the  letter  | 

comes  from,  the  still  higher  question  remains  to  be  resolved,  i 
what  the  letter  says. 


NOTES 

ON 

HILL'S  LECTURES  IN  DIVINITY. 


THE  PRATER. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  in  the  heavens,  whence  Thine  eyes  do  behold, 
and  Thine  eyelids  do  try  the  children  of  men.  Give  us  to  feel  the  con- 
trol of  Thine  omniscient  eye.  Give  us  to  bear  about  in  our  heart  a 
constant  reference  both  to  Thine  authority  and  to  Thy  presence. 
May  a  sense  of  God  and  a  principle  of  godliness  have  at  all  times  a  pre- 
siding influence  over  us ;  and  give  us  to  experience  the  connection 
which  Thyself  hath  instituted  between  a  single-hearted  devotedness  to 
Thy  will  and  a  clear  understanding  of  Thy  doctrine.  May  our  eye 
be  single,  and  then  shall  our  whole  body  be  full  of  light. 

Before  entering  on  the  text-book  of  the  present  session, 
and  probably  if  spared  to  another  year,  of  the  great  part  of 
the  following  session  also,  let  me  briefly  state  the  reason 
why  I  have  selected  it  from  among  all  the  other  theological 
works  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  I  know  of  no  treatise  which  professes  to  exhibit  the 
whole  range  of  theological  doctrine,  and  does  it  in  more  of 
a  lucidus  ordo  than  the  one  that  we  have  fixed  upon.  Now 
this  is  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  recommendation  of  a 
text-book.  I  am  not  sure  if  for  such  a  description  of  work, 
it  is  not  of  more  importance  that  the  various  topics  shall  be 
presented  in  right  succession,  than  that  a  right  deliverance 
shall  be  given  on  each  of  the  topics.  He  whose  office  it  is 
to  expound  the  text-book,  is  not  restricted  to  the  views  or 
opinions  of  its  author.     He  may  extend,  he  may  modify,  he 
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may  even  refute  at  pleasure.  He  may  take  up  the  sub- 
jects in  the  very  order  in  which  they  are  presented,  and  yet 
on  these  subjects  give  nothing  but  his  own  independent  de- 
cision. It  is  of  mighty  importance,  however,  to  be  under  a 
safe  and  proper  guidance  as  to  the  order.  Any  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  author  and  the  expounder  does  not 
affect  the  benefit  of  this.  It  is  well  to  be  conducted  along 
a  right  pathway  by  one  who  has  traversed  the  region  be- 
fore, and  that,  too,  along  the  best  tracks  for  seeing  it  to  ad- 
vantage, even  though  he  should  look  upon  the  scenery  with 
different  eyes  from  the  predecessor  whom  he  follows,  and 
should  describe  the  objects  differently.  Now  this  is  precise- 
ly the  advantage  of  a  well-arranged  text-book,  like  the  one 
we  are  about  to  enter.  We  pledge  not  ourselves  to  an  im- 
plicit adherence  to  all  the  arguments  of  the  author.  There 
will  not  often  be  a  substantial,  but  often  at  least  a  complex- 
ional  difference  between  us.  But  we  shall  always  walk  to- 
gether, though  I  do  not  promise  that  we  shall  be  agreed. 

It  here  occurs  to  me  to  say,  that  the  faculty  of  classifying 
aright  the  obvious  truths  of  a  science,  is  not  the  same  with 
the  faculty  of  penetrating  into  the  recondite  truths  of  it.  I 
think  that  Dr.  Hill  had  the  former  faculty  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  latter — the  power  of  luminous  and  comprehen- 
sive arrangements  among  things  patent  and  palpable,  rather 
than  the  power  of  drawing  from  their  obscurity  those  deep 
and  hidden  things  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  observa- 
tion. The  power  of  distribution  is  one  thing ;  the  power 
of  discernment  is  another.  He  who  is  perfect  in  the  former 
will  say  nothing  that  is  not  pertinent ;  he  who  lacks  the  lat- 
ter power,  will  say  nothing  that  is  profound.  Now  we  hold 
the  former  and  not  the  latter  to  be  the  appropriate  faculty 
for  the  construction  of  a  text-book.  Dr.  Hill,  we  believe, 
could  not,  as  Dr.  Campbell  did,  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  have 
seen  and  subtilized  his  way  into  the  sophistries  of  Hume. 
But,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Campbell,  it  is  our  conjecture, 
could  not  have  composed  a  text-book.  Both,  however,  we 
apprehend  to  be  high  faculties,  and  a  great  practical  service 
to  the  study  of  theology  has  been  rendered  by  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  work  before  us.  Had  the  order  of  the  appear- 
ance of  these  two  men  on  the  stage  of  time  been  inverted, 
and  had  Campbell  but  adopted  Hill  as  his  text-book,  we 
should  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  glorious  combination  ;  the 
frame- work  of  symmetry  and  of  just  proportion  which  the 
one  had  erected,  varied  by  the  genius,  and  the  acumen,  and 
the  unnumbered  felicities  of  thought  and  expression,  and  al- 
together the  vis  animi  which  the  other  might  have  infused 
into  it.  We  hold  it  another  argument  in  favor  of  our  pe- 
culiar method,  that  in  this  way  such  combinations  may  fre- 
quently be  realized — that  the  defects  of  one  man  may  thus 
be  supplemented  by  the  characteristics  of  another,  and  in- 
stead of  the  efficacy  of  theological  instruction  being  limited 
by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher  alone,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  these  in  compound  application,  with  all  that 
is  most  excellent  and  powerful  in  the  theologians  of  other 
days. 

But  before  we  set  foot  within  the  limits  of  our  text-book, 
we  have  still  another  remark  to  bestow  upon  it.  There  is 
a  pervading  defect  which  even  Campbell,  I  fear,  would  not 
have  supplemented — a  certain  frigidity  about  it  which  the 
doctrines  whereof  it  treats  ought  to  have  quickened  into 
warmth  and  animation — the  want  of  a  sal  evangelicum,  even 
though  it  be  an  evangelical  system  of  truth  which  is  ably 
and  on  the  whole  correctly  expounded.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, has  not  repelled  me  from  the  choice  of  my  text-book. 
The  substance  of  Christianity  is  there,  although  not  impreg- 
nated with  the  full  force  and  vitality  of  Christian  sentiment. 
We  have  the  whole  orthodoxy  of  the  subject,  although  not 
the  feeling  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  the  appropriate  and  the  war- 
rantable feeling  might  have  been  nauseated  as  fanaticism  by 
himself  and  by  hundreds  in  the  Church  along  with  him.  It 
is,  I  fear,  a  possible  thing  to  have  the  letter  of  orthodoxy 
without  its  spirit ;  and  I  would  certainly  say  of  the  Chris- 
tianity in  these  volumes,  that  taking  in  all  which  is  implied 
in  the  term,  it  offers  not  a  full  or  a  fair  transcript  of  the 
(yhristianity  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  are  aware  of  the  vindication  which  may  here  be  of- 
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fered,  and  that  is,  that  a  lectureship  from  the  chair  of  the- 
ology professes  only  to  make  an  intellectual  exposition  of 
the  subject ;  that  it  meddles  not  with  the  heart  or  with  the 
personal  sensibilities,  but  addresses  itself  to  the  understand- 
ing alone.  There  is  something  in  this  we  will  admit,  though 
not  so  much  in  our  estimate  as  to  justify  the  degree  of  cold- 
ness which  we  think  is  characteristic  of  the  work,  and  far 
less  its  indifference  on  those  parts  of  the  system  which  stand 
connected  with  the  formation  of  character,  and  with  the 
high  interests  and  feelings  of  personal  Christianity.  But  we 
gladly  accept  of  the  vindication  thus  far.  Though  it  may 
not  satisfy  us  as  to  the  work,  it  ought  at  least  to  silence  all 
the  adverse  judgments  of  censoriousness  in  regard  to  its  au- 
thor. We  know  not,  on  the  one  hand,  a  more  tremendous 
presumption  than  that  involved  in  any  confident  utterance 
of  one  man  on  the  denied  or  the  doubtful  Christianity  of  an- 
other ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not,  in  charity  to 
individuals,  forget  the  importance  or  the  truth  of  this  gen- 
eral lesson,  that  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than  the  state  of 
a  mind  attached  to  a  form  of  sound  words  without  the  feel- 
ing or  the  faith  of  them ;  that  it  is  indeed  a  most  wretched 
thing  to  have  no  other  concern  about  orthodoxy  than  how 
to  argument  it ;  and  I  really  know  no  preaching  more  un- 
productive than  the  mere  didactic  exposition  of  a  system, 
however  faultless,  if  along  with  it  there  be  no  urgency  of 
personal  application,  no  practical  earnestness. 

H* 
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BOOK  I. 

EVIDENCES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 
INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE. 

THE    PRATER. 

We  draw  near  to  Thee,  O  God,  under  a  deep  sense  of  dependence 
on  Thy  will.  Thou  hast  preserved  us  to  the  light  of  another  day. 
Thou  hast  lengthened  out  to  us  the  season  of  grace.  We  are  still  in 
the  land  of  living  men — the  land  of  hope  and  of  opportunity,  and 
throughout  all  the  families  of  which  Thy  beseeching  voice  may  be 
heard.  May  we' no  longer  resist  the  overtures  of  reconcihation.  To- 
day, while  it  is  called  to-day,  may  we  harden  not  our  hearts,  nor  ag- 
gravate the  final  doom  of  our  impenitency  by  the  neglect  of  so  great  a 
salvation,  or  by  withstanding  the  calls  and  the  invitations  of  the  gospel. 

I  assume,  says  Dr.  Hill,  as  the  groundwork  of  every  re- 
ligious system,  those  two  great  doctrines,  that  "God  is,  and 
that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently  seek  Him."  * 
I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  the  term  reward  having  oc- 
curred of  adverting  to  a  prejudice  which  I  think  has  done 
fatal  and  extensive  injury  in  theology.  The  term  reward 
stands  associated  in  our  minds  with  merit,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  points  of  our  established  orthodoxy  is  altogether 
to  renounce  and  abjure  it.  On  the  same  principle  we  feel 
jealous  of  the  term  condition,  and  are  often  extremely  sens- 
itive lest  the  doctrine  of  absolute  or  unconditional  grace 
should  be  thereby  infringed  upon.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
a  misapplied  orthodoxy  has  often  in  this  way  operated  as  a 
drag  on  the  activities  of  the  Christian  life,  and  more  espe- 
cially laid  a  very  heavy  servitude  or  obstruction  on  the  out- 
set of  practical  Christianity.  We  shall  often  recur  to  this 
unfortunate  influence  with  a  view  to  expose  it,  and  shall 
have  our  first  opportunity  for  doing  so  when  we  come  to 
that  part  of  our  course  where  we  shall  treat  of  the  bearing 
which  the  dogmatic  has  upon  the  hortatory  theology. 

•  HiU's  Lectiu-es,  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  2. 
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Meanwhile,  let  me  just  offer  to  your  notice  the  distinction 
between  a  condition  of  merit  and  a  condition  of  connection. 
The  former  is  unorthodox,  by  which  I  invariably  mean  un- 
scriptural ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  the  whole  scheme  and  busi- 
ness of  Christianity  are  full  of  them.  No  obedience,  no  do- 
ings or  seekings  of  ours  can  vest  us  with  a  legal  or  a  rightful 
claim  to  reward ;  yet  that  very  obedience  may  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  acquisition  of  the  benefit  in  question.  The 
movement  of  the  disciples  to  Jerusalem  after  the  resurrec- 
tion gave  them  no  title  to  the  endowments  of  Pentecost,  and 
so  was  not  a  condition  of  merit  on  which  they  were  obtain- 
ed ;  but  made  as  it  was  at  the  bidding  of  the  Saviour,  who 
commanded  them  there  to  go,  and  to  wait  till  they  should 
receive  power  from  on  high,  it  was  a  condition  of  connec- 
tion. In  like  manner,  no  seeking  on  our  part  may  give  a 
claim  in  jurisprudence  to  the  finding  of  what  we  seek.  The 
one  may  not  be  connected  with  the  other  as  the  work  is 
with  the  wages,  yet  the  one  is  connected  with  the  other  as 
the  cause  is  with  the  consequence.  And  what  we  complain 
of  is,  that  the  apprehension  lest  orthodoxy  should  be  violated 
by  our  proposing  to  enter  on  the  former  process  often  acts 
as  a  dead  weight  on  the  energy  and  spirit  wherewith  we 
should  embark  all  our  diligence  and  zeal  on  the  latter  pro- 
cess. "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  is  a  plain  direction,  and 
the  effect  of  our  compliance  therewith  is  plainly  told  us  in 
Scripture.  Let  us  lay  upon  it  no  encumbrance  whatever, 
but  instantly  seek,  that  in  the  finding  we  may  obtain  the 
proper  and  natural  reward. 

In  regard  to  the  books  which  are  recommended  at  the 
close  of  this  and  the  succeeding  lectures,  I  hold  this  part 
of  our  text-boojv  to  be  extremely  valuable;  and,  without 
disputing  the  soundness  of  the  recommendation  as  there 
given,  the  very  extension  of  our  theological  authorship  since, 
the  vast  multiplication  of  works  on  this,  as  on  all  other  sub- 
jects, may  render  some  choice  necessary.  In  spite,  then,  of 
the  sterling  value  of  certain  publications  which  have  made 
their  appearance  since  these  lists  were  made,  I  should 
rather,  on  the  whole,  incline  to  abridge  them.     The  old  in 
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many  instances  have  been  superseded  by  new  and  better 
works,  and  really  the  immense  multiplication  even  of  good 
books  makes  the  w^ork  of  selection  quite  imperative.  There 
is  no  overtaking  what  has  been  written,  and  written  well, 
upon  the  subject  of  your  profession  ;  and  to  save  a  most 
hurtful  w^aste  and  expenditure  of  effort,  I  would  rather  con- 
fine you,  if  possible,  to  what  has  been  written  best  upon  it. 
On  this  principle,  I  would  discard  Abernethy  as  being  really 
one  of  the  most  meager  performances  I  ever  read.  The 
same  thing  can  not  be  said  of  Cudworth,  who,  besides  the 
marvelous  erudition  wherewith  he  investigates  the  state  of 
opinion  among  the  ancients,  evinces  under  this  the  strength 
of  a  mind  that  can  take  its  own  vigorous,  and  original,  and 
independent  view  of  the  subject.  I  should  be  well  enough 
pleased  to  know  that  some  three  or  four  among  you  had 
made  a  conquest  of  his  Intellectual  System,  yet  speaking  as 
I  do  to  the  generality  of  the  class,  I  would  not  have  them 
to  grapple  wnth  it.  It  appears  to  me  of  vastly  little  conse- 
quence what  the  respective  shades  of  theism  and  metaphys- 
ics were  among  the  philosophers  of  Greece  ;  whether  Em- 
pedocles,  for  example,  held  or  not  the  pre-existence  of  souls, 
and  which  were  the  sages  who  affirmed  and  who  denied  the 
transmigration  of  them.  There  must  a  deal  of  this  learning 
fall  at  length  into  oblivion  and  desuetude :  the  world  has 
not  room  for  it  and  the  daily  accumulating  treasures  of  mod- 
ern authorship  together.  An  immense  power  and  prodi- 
gality of  scholarship  I  do  admit  have  been  exhibited  by 
Cudworth  ;  yet  in  respect  of  pertinent  and  sound  argument 
on  natural  theology  and  metaphysics,  I  hold  Butler,  and 
Edwards,  and  Paley  to  be  far  beyond  him. 

There  is  one  matter  on  which  I  hold  him  and  Lord 
Kames  to  be  alike  wrong,  though  in  different  ways — I  mean 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity;  Cudworth  denying 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  abolishes  all  moral  distinctions,  and 
Kames  admitting  it,  although  inclined,  I  fear,  to  put  up  in 
some  degree  with  this  consequence.  Leibnitz  has,  I  think, 
soundly  affirmed,  and  Edwards  incontrovertibly  argued, 
that  the  consequence  does  not  follow.     But  apart  from  any 
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errors  on  this  topic,  I  would  say  of  Cudwortbin  the  general, 
that  the  whole  style  of  speculation  and  argument  in  which 
he  indulges  is  now  well-nigh  become  obsolete,  and  I  for  one 
have  certainly  no  wish  to  retain  it.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies in  great  part  to  the  Boyle  lectureship,  which,  though 
it  has  given  rise  to  many  valuable  treatises,  is  very  much 
overrun  with  a  sort  of  verbal  metaphysics  that  is  now  gen- 
erally, and  I  think  justly,  exploded.  It  is  deeply  infused 
with  the  a  priori  reasoning  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  books  in  this  course  that  I  would 
press  upon  your  perusal,  are  Butler's  Analogy  and  Dr.  Pa- 
ley's  Natural  Theology. 


BOOK  I.— CHAP.  II. 

AUTHENTICITY   AND  GENUINENESS  OF  THE   BOOKS  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

THE    PRATER. 

O  God,  do  Thou  aid  us  in  our  feeble  attempts  to  ascertain  Thy  will 
for  our  salvation.  Give  us  to  approach  with  solemn  reverence  the  Book 
of  Thy  counsel,  and  to  examine  both  the  contents  and  the  credentials 
thereof  with  all  that  attention  and  moral  earnestness  which  so  high  an 
investigation  demands.  We  rejoice  that  the  lights  of  science  and  of 
scholarship  rest  so  abundantly  on  the  question,  and  we  further  pray  for 
the  light  of  Thy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  that  the  Word  of  God  may  come 
to  us  with  power,  and  that  we  may  be  transformed  by  its  saving  and 
sanctifying  influences  into  new  creatures  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Be  with  us  for  His  sake.     Amen. 

There  is  a  very  important  remark  which  is  exceedingly 
well  put  by  Turretin*  on  this  subject,  and  by  which  he  ex- 
hibits in  a  striking  light  the  difference  in  point  of  authority 
and  respect  between  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  those  books  of  the  New  Testament  on  which  a  doubt 
or  question  has  been  raised.     The  Christian  Church  received 

*  See  Turrc tin's  Compendium  Theologice  Didactico-Elencticce,  Locus  ii., 
sect.  4. 
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the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  all  at  once,  after  they  had 
obtained  undoubted  authority,  and  an  authority  confirmed 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who,  if  they  had  observed  aught 
of  excess  or  defect  in  the  Jewish  canon  of  their  day,  would 
have  pointed  it  out  to  their  disciples,  even  as  our  Saviour 
exposed  their  blind  adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
while  He  never  once  intimated  a  complaint  against  their 
Scriptures,  to  which  He,  on  the  other  hand,  and  His  disciples 
after  Him,  frequently  made  respectful  appeals.  This  is 
quite  decisive  to  us  in  regard  to  the  present  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  ;  besides  which  it  should  be  observed,  that 
though  some  few  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  disputed 
by  certain  of  the  Churches  (or  by  a  certain  part,  therefore 
it  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  Church),  in  the  compact 
Jewish  Church  there  was  no  dispute  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent Apocrypha,  but  a  universal  sentiment  as  well  as  prac- 
tice that  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  canon  ;  and  you 
would  do  well,  ere  you  suffered  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  controverted  books  of  the  New  Testament  to 
sway  your  opinion  on  the  matter,  to  consider  what  in  all 
likelihood  that  difference  arose  from.  You  know  that  the 
apostles  were  scattered  widely  abroad  in  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  that  the  Churches  which  they  established 
were  far  asunder  from  each  other.  In  some  cases,  then,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  an  apostolic  communication,  an 
epistle  received  first  by  some  isolated  or  remote  Church  in 
the  first  instance,  should  be  longer  than  the  rest  of  finding 
its  way  to  the  notice  and  acceptance  of  the  Church  uni- 
versal. In  which  case,  what  does  the  non-reception  of 
these  writings  in  certain  of  the  Churches  amount  to  ?  It  just 
marks  the  length  of  time  that  the  information  and  the  evi- 
dence connected  with  these  writings  took  in  traveling  to 
them.  They  held  out,  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  pieces 
of  the  New  Testament  which  made  their  first  appearance  at 
a  great  distance  from  themselves,  till  the  satisfactory  proofs 
arrived  in  weight  and  abundance  enough  to  overcome 
their  hesitation  ;  for  in  those  days  (and  it  is  a  great  security 
to  us)  there  was  an  excess  of  caution  upon  this  subject,  and 
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the  proofs  at  length  did  come,  when  the  whole  Christian 
Church  settled  down  with  the  adoption  of  our  present  canon 
in  all  its  parts.  A  New  Testament  book  is  not  the  less  gen- 
uine because  longer  of  being  received  by  one  Church  than 
another,  any  more  than  an  event  in  France  is  the  less  true  be- 
cause longer  of  being  heard  of  in  America  than  in  England. 


BOOK  I.— CHAP.  IV. 

DIRECT  OR  EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY.— 
MIRACLES. 

th£  prater. 

Thou,  O  God,  art  the  source  of  light  and  of  life,  and  it  is  Thine  in- 
spiration which  giveth  understanding.  In  Thy  light  may  we  clearly 
see  light  :  and  give  us  to  behold  in  all  Thy  dealings,  both  with  the 
Church  and  the  world,  the  overruling  providence,  the  great  and  consist- 
ent plan  of  a  Being  who  has  some  great  purpose  to  serve  in  the  march 
of  history  and  of  human  affairs.  We  bless  Thee  for  the  preservation 
of  Thy  holy  word,  and  for  the  transmission  both  of  its  contents  and  cre- 
dentials to  these  latter  ends  of  the  world.  May  it  dwell  in  us  richly 
in  all  wisdom,  and  amid  all  the  perplexities  of  life  may  we  ever  find  it 
a  light  to  our  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  our  paths. 

You  perfectly  understand  how  I  would  be  disposed  to 
settle  the  matter  of  the  evidence  of  miracles.  A  miracle  I 
hold  to  be  a  good,  perhaps  the  very  highest  of  all  presump- 
tions. I  would  demur  at  receiving  it  as  an  absolute  proof 
of  the  fact  that  he  who  works  it  has  a  commission  from  God, 
or  that  he  has  a  conclusive  and  altogether  incontrovertible 
claim  to  be  entertained  and  listened  to  as  His  messenger. 
Anterior  to  your  special  acquaintance  with  the  particulars 
of  the  communication  wherewith  he  is  charged  your  proper 
attitude  is  to  listen  to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  as  you  would 
to  the  accredited  embassador  of  a  prince  ;  but  I  can  imagine 
the  substance  of  the  message  to  be  such  as  to  nullify  all  the 
evidence  that  lay  in  the  first  and  outward  credentials,  even 
as  I  can  imagine  of  an  earthly  embassador,  that  after  hav- 
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ing  obtained  acceptance  and  belief,  on  the  ground  of  pro- 
ducing the  usual  seal  of  the  commission  from  his  superior, 
the  overtures  may  be  so  utterly  at  variance  v^^ith  all  that  is 
certainly  known  of  the  character  and  policy  of  his  king,  as 
even  to  countervail  the  otherwise  irresistible  proof  of  their 
genuineness.  Such  a  case  as  this  can  certainly  be  conceived, 
and  I  shall  endeavor  to  dispose  of  it  in  my  lecture  on  Thurs- 
day, when  I  propose  to  consider  the  ligament  which  connects 
the  truth  or  authority  of  the  doctrine  with  the  fact  of  the 
miracle  under  whose  sanction  the  doctrine  is  promulgated. 
I  would  scarcely  call  a  proof  absolute,  if  liable  to  be  set 
aside  by  aught  that  might  transpire  on  any  subsequent 
examination.  Should  a  professed  revelation  given  under 
the  cover  of  a  miracle  proclaim  a  law,  for  example,  whose 
enactments  reversed  all  the  articles  of  the  decalogue,  or 
should  it  affirm  as  truths  certain  propositions  which  I  know 
experimentally  or  mathematically  to  be  false,  this  would 
place  me  in  some  sort  of  strange  and  wildering  dilemma, 
and  I  should  certainly  feel  that  if  it  did  not  overset  the  au- 
thority given  by  the  miracle,  at  the  very  least  it  would  com- 
pletely neutralize  it. 

We  admit  it  as  very  unlikely  that  such  a  supposition 
should  ever  be  realized,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  unlike- 
lihood is  the  strength  of  the  presumption  or  probability  on 
the  side  of  the  miracle  as  being  the  evidence  of  a  divine  in- 
terposition. But  whether  we  agree  with  Marsh,  in  thinking 
that  such  an  incongruity  can  never  happen,  or  with  other 
theologians  who  think  it  possible,  but  who,  if  asked  to  state 
the  numerical  deduction  which  this  probability  would  make 
from  certainty,  would  themselves  be  startled  by  the  affirm- 
ation, that  once  in  a  thousand  times  the  monstrous  imag- 
ination might  be  verified.  I  say,  whichever  of  the  two 
opinions  you  adopt,  the  question  practically  would  terminate 
and  be  resolved  in  the  very  same  way.  If,  because  certain 
of  the  miracle,  you  are  certain  that  he  who  wrought  it  is 
from  God,  the  obligation  to  attend  to  its  overtures  is  alto- 
gether unqualified,  and  the  obligation  is  not  sensibly  atten- 
uated, even  if,  because  certain  of  the  miracle,  you  are  not 
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absolutely,  but  within  a  small  fraction  of  being  certain  that 
it  is  the  pledge  of  God  being  with  the  performer  of  it.  In 
either  case,  the  obligation  to  give  the  message  a  hearing  is 
clear,  and  unequivocal,  and  imperative ;  and  heedlessness 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  testimony,  after  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  this,  would  stamp,  either  on  the  one  supposition  or 
the  other,  the  condemnation  of  resolved  impiety  on  him  who 
was  guilty  of  it. 

When  there  is  a  clear  unequivocal  miracle  on  the  side  of 
a  professed  message  from  Heaven,  on  the  one  supposition 
either  the  certainty  is  so  absolute,  or  on  the  other  supposi- 
tion, the  presumption  is  so  great,  as  to  convict  of  a  criminal 
indifference  to  God  him  who  is  chargeable  with  a  contempt- 
uous disregard  of  it.  "  If  I  had  not  done  these  works,  they 
had  not  had  sin."  Still  it  speaks  in  favor  of  the  second 
supposition,  that  when  the  allegation  was  made  by  the 
enemies  of  our  Saviour,  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  the 
prince  of  devils,  our  Saviour  did  not  refuse  to  entertain  it 
as  if  standing  on  the  absolute  and  incontrovertible  nature 
of  miraculous  evidence.  He  takes  it  up  and  replies  to  it ; 
and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  that  He  fetches  a  reply  from 
the  nature  of  the  doctrine  which  He  promulgated,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  He  meets  the  objection  against  the  out- 
ward credentials  of  the  message  wherewith  he  was  charged 
with  an  argument  drawn  from  the  inward  contents  of  it. 
If  Satan  were  divided  against  himself,  his  kingdom  could 
not  stand. 

The  miracles  then  stamped  a  condemnation  on  those 
who  refused  to  listen  to  the  message,  and  we  may  well  add, 
that  they  perform  the  same  function  still.  The  sound  and 
admirable,  and  even,  in  the  mere  literary  sense  of  the  word, 
the  attractive  authorship  of  England  on  the  Christian  side 
of  the  deistical  controversy,  will  be  a  witness  against  the 
infidelity  or  even  the  practical  irreligion  of  those  who  had 
the  means  of  consulting  it,  and  being  convinced  thereby  of 
the  reality  of  the  Christian  miracles.  Their  habitual  inat- 
tention to  a  book  accompanied  with  such  credentials — cre- 
dentials which,  had  they  been  at  the  pains  to  unravel  and  to 
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examine  them,  would  have  laid  open  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs  of  the  divinity  that  accompanied  it — this  will  stamp 
on  their  unbelief  its  decisive  and  most  righteous  condem- 
nation. But  it  follows  not  that  this  is  the  only  channel 
through  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  certainty  of  the  Bible 
being  a  Divine  revelation,  or  that  it  is  universally  requisite 
that  men  should  study  the  historical  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity ere  they  can  attain  a  rational  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  thus  leaving  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion no  other  faith  than  the  faith  of  passive  credulity,  of 
habit,  and  hereditary  prejudice.  We  have  already  seen 
how  much  can  be  argumentatively  done  by  the  internal 
contents  of  the  message.  We  have  already  seen  how  they 
may  have  enough  of  argumentative  power  to  neutralize  the 
objections  taken  against  the  miracles.  But  they  have  more 
than  this.  They  have  that  whereon  to  rear  a  positive  ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  the  truth.  We  can  gather  from  the  ex- 
amination of  them  not  merely  the  absence  of  all  such  marks 
as  might  indicate  an  evil  or  a  deceitful  spirit  to  have  had  to 
do  with  the  miracles  by  which  the  book  was  ushered  into 
the  world  ;  but  we  might  gather  from  the  examination  of 
them  such  positive  marks  of  a  good  and  a  great  spirit,  such 
evidences  of  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  heart  of  man, 
along  with  such  decisive  indications  both  of  the  purity  of 
its  lessons  and  their  power  to  transform  sinful  man  into  a 
holy  and  heavenly  aspirant  after  all  that  is  good,  as  fully  to 
convince  the  reader  that  the  book  which  he  is  reading  em- 
anated from  one  w^ho  is  incapable  of  deceiving  ;  that  it  came, 
therefore,  from  the  source  whence  throughout  all  its  pages 
it  professes  to  have  come,  even  from  the  fountain  of  light 
and  truth,  the  pure  and  high  sanctuary  of  God. 
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BOOK  I.— CHAP.  V. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Teach  us,  O  God,  to  acknowledge  Thee  in  all  our  ways,  and  to  lean 
not  on  our  own  understandings.  May  we  not  place  our  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  intellect.  Teach  us  the  higher  wisdom  of  piety. 
In  our  study  of  the  mental  relations  and  dependencies,  may  we  not 
overlook  the  relation  of  the  thing  that  is  formed  to  Him  who  hath  form- 
ed it,  the  absolute  and  entire  dependence  of  the  creature  on  the  Cre- 
ator. We  pray  for  the  simple  manifestation  to  our  eyes  of  the  simple 
truths  of  Thy  Bible,  and  as  it  tells  us  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  time  and 
eternity,  of  sin  and  the  Saviour,  may  we  apprehend  as  we  ought,  may 
we  feel  as  we  ought. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  description  of  the  raising  of  Laza- 
rus, given  by  Dr.  Hill  in  this  chapter,  is  altogether  a  happy 
or  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  our  author.  However 
much  he  may  have  been  v^arranted  to  feel  as  he  expressed, 
yet  it  follows  not  that  his  expression  of  these  feelings  should 
create  a  full  or  adequate  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  his  read- 
ers. And  so  what  we  ourselves  feel  or  perceive  in  our  own 
direct  attentive  perusal  of  the  narrative,  may  far  exceed 
aught  that  we  can  catch  by  reflection  from  the  description 
here  before  us.  I  feel  this  to  be  one  of  the  least  satisfactory 
passages  in  our  text-book,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  an 
argument.  It  seems  more  an  exertion  of  fine  writing  than 
of  fine  analysis,  and  I  think  bears  the  mark  of  having  pass- 
ed through  the  pulpit  before  it  was  turned  into  a  prelection 
from  the  chair.  I  dispute  not  that  the  traits  of  character 
and  the  circumstantiality  of  the  incidents  in  this  chapter, 
will  give  the  discerning  reader  a  warm  and  living  charac- 
ter of  reality  to  the  whole  on  his  own  perusal  of  it,  however 
inadequately  the  impression  may  in  this  instance  have  been 
handled  as  it  were  by  the  intermediate  person,  who,  acting 
the  part  of  an  expounder,  stands  between  the  Scripture  and 
his  own  intellig-ence  or  feelins:. 
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"  Before  leaving  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle,  I  would 
observe,  that  however  ably  such  objections  as  I  have  men- 
tioned may  be  answered,  there  is  much  caution  to  be  used 
in  stating  them  to  a  Christian  assembly.  It  is  very  improp- 
er to  communicate  to  the  people  all  the  extravagant,  frivo- 
lous conceits  that  have  been  broached  by  the  enemies  of 
Christianity.  The  objection  may  remain  with  them  after 
they  have  forgotten  the  answer,  and  their  faith  may  be 
shaken  by  finding  that  it  has  received  so  many  attacks." — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  134. 

This  is  a  very  sound  and  judicious  advice,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  I  would  carry  it  further  than  is  done  in  the  text- 
book. I  am  not  only  not  fond  of  perplexing  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  these  minuter  difficulties,  but  I  doubt  if 
the  literary  or  argumentative  evidence  is  a  befitting  topic 
for  the  pulpit  at  all.  The  tendency  of  the  youthful  preach- 
er, w^hen  warm  from  the  Hall,  is  to  prepare  and  to  preach 
sermons  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  deistical  controversy, 
and  sometimes  even  to  come  forth  with  the  demonstrations, 
the  merely  academic  demonstrations,  of  natural  theology. 
It  is  not  stripping  the  expositions  of  the  pulpit  of  evidence, 
and  of  sufficient  evidence,  even  though  the  historical  argu- 
ment, or,  inded,  any  formal  argument  whatever  should  form 
no  part  of  them.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  main  credentials  of 
Christianity  lie  in  its  substance  and  contents,  then  you,  in 
the  simple  unfolding  of  these  contents,  are,  in  fact,  present- 
ing them  with  the  credentials,  although  you  never  offer 
them  to  their  notice  as  credentials,  but  simply  as  truths, 
which  do  in  fact  carry  the  belief  by  their  own  manifestation 
to  the  consciences  of  the  people.  In  making  demonstration 
of  their  guilt,  in  making  proposal  to  them  of  the  offered  rem- 
edy, in  representing  the  danger  of  those  who  reject  the  Sav- 
iour, in  urging  the  duty  of  those  who  have  embraced  Him 
— when  thus  employed,  you  are  dealing  with  what  I  would 
call  the  great  elements  of  preaching,  and  it  is  a  mistake, 
that  because  not  formally  descanting  on  the  evidence,  you 
are  therefore  laboring  to  form  a  Christianity  among  your 
people  without  evidence.     In  the  languasre  of  the  Anoc«i- 
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what  you  thus  preach  can  commend  itself  to  every  man's 
conscience,  and  the  resulting  faith  is  neither  the  faith  of  im- 
agination nor  of  servile  compliance  with  authority,  but  a 
faith  which  has  a  substantial  and  vindicable  ground  of  evi- 
dence to  rest  upon,  and  not  the  less  substantial  and  vindi- 
cable, though  not  one  word  about  the  vindication  ever  passes 
between  you  and  the  people  whom  you  are  the  instrument 
of  Christianizing. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  inapplicable  introduc- 
tion of  an  academic  subject  into  the  pulpit  that  I  remember 
to  have  heard  of,  occurred  many  years  ago  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  when  a  preacher,  on  receiving  a  presentation  to 
a  country  parish,  preached  his  first  and  customary  sermon, 
previous  to  the  moderation  of  the  call.  The  people  were 
not,  even  from  the  first,  very  much  prepossessed  in  his  fa- 
vor, and  he  unfortunately  did  not  make  ground  among  them 
by  this  earliest  exhibition  of  his  gifts,  he  having  selected  for 
the  topic  of  his  pulpit  demonstration  the  immaterrality  of  the 
soul.  This  had  the  effect  of  ripening  and  confirming  their 
disinclination  into  a  violent  antipathy,  which  carried  them 
so  far,  that  they  lodged  with  the  Presbytery  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  him,  containing  a  series  of  heavy  charges, 
where,  among  other  articles  of  their  indictment,  they  al- 
leged that  he  told  them  the  soul  was  immaterial,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  version  of  it,  was  tantamount  to  telling 
them  that  it  was  not  material  whether  they  had  souls  or  no. 
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BOOK  I.— CHx\P.  VI. 

EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY.— PROPHECY. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  in  the  heavens,  and  Thy  footstool  upon 
earth;  and  the  ways  of  thy  providence,  conducted  though  they  be  with 
perfect  wisdom,  are  to  us  unsearchable.  But  we  rejoice  that  .though 
clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Thee,  Thou  hast  given  an  assur- 
ance of  Thy  good-will  to  the  children  of  men,  and  hast  made  discovery 
in  the  gospel  of  Thy  Son,  of  the  blended  Jove  and  holiness  of  Thy  na- 
ture. We  desire  to  read  Thy  character  in  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, and  we  bless  Thy  name,  that  by  truth  and  mercy  having  met  to- 
gether there,  and  righteousness  and  peace  having  entered  into  fellow- 
ship. Thou  canst  at  once  be  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour. 

There  is  one  thing  here  worth  the  adverting  to.  The 
multiplication  of  the  evidence,  the  number  of  its  different 
kinds,  if  all  made  out,  certainly  enhances,  and  that  at  a  rate 
far  more  prodigious  than  the  generality  of  people  are  aware 
of,  the  whole  strength  of  the  argument  for  Christianity.  If 
the  probability  on  the  side  of  the  Christian  religion,  from 
its  miracles  alone,  be  as  a  thousand  to  one,  and  from  its 
prophecies  alone  be  also  as  a  thousand  to  one,  the  coinci- 
dence of  both  gives  the  assurance  of  a  million  to  one  that 
Christianity  is  true.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  re- 
mark that  this  multitude  of  evidence  thus  laid  claim  to, 
makes  the  case  all  the  more  vulnerable.  Should  some  glar- 
ing misprophecy,  for  example,  annihilate  that  branch  of  the 
evidence,  it  would  effect  a  greater  mischief  to  the  cause  than 
the  mere  detraction  of  one  part  of  the  argument — it,  in  fact, 
would  reach  a  general  blow  to  the  religion  itself.  It  would 
have  the  same  effect,  for  instance,  on  the  argument  for  mir- 
acles, that  the  occurrence  of  a  something  immoral  or  false 
in  the  substance  of  the  revelation  would  have.  Such  a 
thing  would  not  only  w^eaken  or  destroy  the  internal  evi- 
dence, it  would,  as  we  have  already  seen,  nullify  all  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  together.     And  the  mischief  that  could  be 
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done  by  the  inculcation  of  what  we  know  to  be  a  false  doc- 
trine, or  felt  to  be  a  false  principle  of  morality,  would  cer- 
tainly be  incurred  also  by  the  deliverance  of  what  we  saw 
turned  out  to  be  a  false  prophecy.  So  that  the  same  divers- 
ity of  evidence,  which,  if  all  made  out,  strengthens  incon- 
ceivably the  case,  before  it  is  made  out  puts  that  case  on  the 
proportionably  greater  hazard  of  a  fearful  precariousness. 
It  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  Christianity  that  the 
hazard  is  so  fearlessly  incurred.  There  is  a  striking  con- 
trast here  between  the  simple,  unembarrassed  manner  of  all 
Scripture  when  touching  either  on  its  miracles  of  proph- 
ecies, or  precepts  and  principles,  and  the  anxious  explana- 
tions of  the  Alkoran  on  the  subject  of  its  own  want  of  mi- 
raculous evidence.  To  hazard  the  ordeal  of  such  a  multi- 
ple examination,  and  come  out  untouched,  or  rather  vindi- 
cated in  all  the  branches  of  it — to  make  so  wide  and  open 
an  exposure  as  it  does  of  itself,  throwing  itself  abroad  over 
the  wide  domain  both  of  nature  and  of  history,  and  making 
itself  liable  to  be  confronted  at  all  hands  with  authors  innu- 
merable, and  along  such  a  lapse,  too,  of  many  generations — 
to  begin  its  narrative  with  the  commencement  of  the  world, 
and  shoot  forward  its  predictions  to  the  end  of  it,  and  yet 
to  have  sustained  such  a  marvelous  accordancy  both  with 
the  certainties  of  the  past  and  the  gradual  developments  of 
the  future,  there  is  certainly  in  all  this  a  most  impressive 
general  consideration  on  the  side  both  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  revelations,  which,  if  they  have  incurred  a  thou- 
sandfold risk  by  varying  and  multiplying  their  pretensions 
as  they  have  done,  by  substantiating  these  pretensions  come 
forth  with  greatly  more  than  a  thousandfold  strength  of  vin- 
dicated authority  in  consequence. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  Not  only  does  the  case  gain 
prodigiously  by  this  complication  of  its  evidences  when  a 
distinct  argument  is  gathered  from  each  of  its  branches, 
there  is  in  some  of  these  separate  branches,  looked  at  sin- 
gly, an  immense  accumulation  of  proof  just  from  the  num- 
ber of  distinct  contingencies  that  must  meet  in  order  to  make 
out  the  evidence  in  question.    Nowhere  is  this  more  remark- 
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able  than  in  the  evidence  of  prophecy.  Take,  for  example, 
the  single  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  at  Beth- 
lehem— what  a  prodigious  evidence  arises  merely  from  the 
two  parts  of  place  and  time  !  That  the  birth  should  have 
taken  place  any  where  in  Judea  of  a  person  who  might  sub- 
stantiate the  claims  of  a  Divine  messenger  was  in  itself  a 
very  hazardous  position.  But  how  the  hazard  is  multiplied 
by  the  mere  specification  of  the  town — multiplied  at  least 
a  hundredfold  should  you  only  suppose  the  hundred  towns  or 
villages  in  the  whole  country.  And  in  Hke  manner,  there  was 
risk  in  the  prediction  of  such  a  personage  within  five  hundred 
years  from  the  time  of  its  utterance,  but  the  risk  is  augmented 
at  least  five  hundredfold  by  the  venturing  on  a  particular  year 
for  the  fulfillment  of  this  event.  The  combination  of  the  two 
gives  immense  force  of  evidence  to  both  when  they  are  thus 
found  together.  And  then  just  think  of  the  many  contin- 
gencies that  meet  together,  all  of  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  possibility  of  human  forethought,  and  each  of  them 
necessary  to  the  determination  of  the  birth  at  the  place 
where  it  happened.  The  politics  of  a  distant  government 
had  a  share  in  this  accomplishment.  It  hinged  on  a  decree 
from  Caesar  Augustus;  and  when  one  recollects  that  the 
providence  of  God  in  the  afl?airsof  the  world  was  thus  con- 
cerned, it  seems  strongly  to  mark  a  common  origin  for  the 
providence  and  for  the  prophecy.  The  multiple  evidence 
of  combination  is  brought  out  with  astonishing  force  when 
a  circumstantial  prophecy  quadrates  with  a  narrative  alike 
circumstantial.  Take,  for  example,  the  account  of  our  Sav- 
iour's crucifixion,  and  though  there  were  only  ten  circum- 
stances of  the  narrative  in  the  New  Testament  that  tallied 
with  the  pre-intimations  of  the  Old,  what  a  mighty  product 
of  evidence  may  be  grounded  upon  this  !  Let  any  man  ex- 
press in  numbers  the  improbability  that  without  inspiration 
any  one  should  know,  five  hundred  years  before  it  happen- 
ed, of  the  death  that  the  teacher  of  the  new  revelation  was 
to  undergo,  of  the  vinegar  that  was  to  be  administered  to 
Him,  of  the  partition  of  his  vesture  by  lot,  of  the  mockery 
that  was  to  assail  Him  on  all  sides,  nevertheless  of  the  hon- 
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orable  burial  that  he  was  to  receive,  and  finally,  of  some 
wondrous  enlargement  that,  after  all  this  deep  humiliation, 
was  to  come  upon  him  and  upon  his  cause,  with  a  number 
of  nicer  circumstances,  which,  in  every  proportion  to  their 
nicety,  enhance  to  an  incalculable  amount  the  force  of  the 
argument.  If  there  be  ten  thousand  chances  against  one 
human  being  knowing  of  a  single  circumstance  such  as  any 
of  these  respecting  another  at  the  distance  of  half  a  millen- 
nium, what  a  vast  multiplication  of  chances  against  his 
knowing  them  all !  What  an  evidence  is  thus  afforded  for 
the  preternatural  communications  of  a  higher  intelligence 
than  his  own — what  a  miracle  of  knowledge  is  thus  exhib- 
ited— what  a  hopeless  superiority  over  all  the  anticipations 
of  human  sagacity  or  skill — what  a  palpable  demonstration 
that  here  must  have  been  the  suggestion  of  Him  who  know- 
eth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  here  must  have  been  the 
omniscience  of  a  God  ! 

We  hold  that  the  sound  mode  of  proposing  an  argument 
is  to  rest  it,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  primary  and  direct 
prophecies,  and  then,  after  having  propped  the  revelation 
upon  this  branch  of  the  prophecy  alone,  with  the  other  evi- 
dence, whether  miraculous  or  internal,  which  is  to  confirm 
and  support  it,  to  accept  of  its  informations  as  to  secondary 
or  special  prophecies,  and  then  prosecute  an  inquiry  into 
these.  We  can  abundantly  afford  to  give  up  or  to  postpone 
the  evidence  of  the  secondary  prophecies  at  the  outset  of 
our  investigation  into  the  subject,  after  which,  having 
learned  from  revelation  itself  whether  there  be  other  proph- 
ecies that  had  a  double  sense  and  »  double  fulfillment, 
they  would  come  afterward  as  the  next,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  you  would  feel  it  a  most  interesting  topic  of  inquiry. 
We  hold  this  to  be  a  more  cautious,  and  wiser,  and  sounder 
management  of  the  case  than  to  come  forth  ah  initio  with 
any  strenuous  assertion  on  the  subject  of  double  prophecies, 
though  the  innumerable  harmonies  exhibited  by  these  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  dispensations  must  serve  after- 
ward to  throw  an  augmented  and  a  confirmatory  light 
over  the  whole,  and  irresistibly,  we  believe,  to  impress  the 
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conviction  of  the  one  scheme  and  the  one  great  pervading 
spirit  that  unfolds  and  animates  the  whole  series  of  these 
revelations. 

Proceeding,  then,  in  this  order,  we  would  take  the  informa- 
tion of  Paul  as  to  the  typical  nature  of  the  ceremonies  and 
the  ritual  observances  of  Judaism.  It  is  needless  to  inquire 
in  how  far  we  might  have  guessed  this  from  the  analogy 
between  the  rights  of  the  Old  and  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament.  Any  conjecture  is  superseded  by  the  informa- 
tion accredited  by  the  evidence  of  the  direct  prophecies 
and  all  the  other  evidences  in  behalf  of  Christianity  ;  and 
if,  proceeding  on  this  information,  you  enter  on  the  study  of 
the  topic,  I  promise  you  a  most  pleasing  walk  of  investiga- 
tion, and  one  in  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  find  a  nuna- 
ber  of  recondite  symphonies  that  go  irresistibly  to  impress, 
and  that  without  fancy  or  fanaticism  at  all,  the  operations 
of  a  high  and  hidden  wisdom  in  the  construction  of  the 
symbolical  apparatus  which  so  beautifully  embodied  and 
at  length  so  luminously  effloresced  in  the  truths  of  a  doctrin- 
al and  spiritual  religion.  You  will  remember  that  Moses 
constructed  the  tabernacle  according  to  the  pattern  showed 
him  in  the  Mount,  and  no  one  will  suppose  that  it  was 
caprice  or  contingency  which  dictated  this.  And  we  are 
told  by  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  part  of  Scrip- 
ture worthy  of  your  profoundest  attention,  that  the  taberna- 
cle and  the  vessels  were  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  as  such  they  must  form  a  befitting  representation 
of  these  things.  I  will  not  enter  into  particulars,  but  sure 
I  am  that  between  the  sacrifices  of  Judaism  and  the  great 
sacrifice  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world — between  the  scape- 
goat who  carried  the  sins  of  the  people  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  there  was  no  more  mention  made  of  them,  and 
the  deliverance  effected  by  Him  who  bare  our  transgres- 
sions, and  on  whom  God  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all — be- 
tween the  entrance  of  the  High  Priest  into  the  holiest  of 
all,  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  and  the  entrance 
made  by  our  great  Forerunner  into  the  sanctuary  of  heaven, 
the  pavilion  of  the  residence  of  the  Most  High — between 
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the  burning  of  incense  within  the  house  at  the  time  when  the 
people  in  the  outer  court  were  at  their  prayers,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Saviour's  merits  to  perfume  the  supplications  of 
the  faithful,  and  make  them  rise  with  acceptance  to  the 
throne  ;  between  these  peculiarities  of  Judaism,  I  say,  and 
a  number  of  their  counterparts  inChristianity  that  might  be 
specified,  there  is  such  a  resemblance  as  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  impress  on  the  intelligent  worshiper  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  enlightened  dispensation 
that  came  after  it ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  most 
delightful  contemplation  to  the  saints  and  Christian  students 
of  the  present  day,  when  they  recognize  the  precious  and 
peculiar  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  under  the  dress 
and  the  drapery  of  Judaism. 

Without  entering  on  the  general  and  philosophic  consider- 
ation of  analogy,  and  why  it  may  be  expected  to  run  through 
all  the  dispensations  of  God,  and  to  impress  upon  them  all 
the  one  character  of  wisdom  and  general  goodness  w^hich 
belongs  to  Him  ;  without  adducing  this,  I  say,  in  vindication 
of  the  typical  character  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  there  is  at 
least  one  obvious  subserviency  that  is  gained  by  such  an 
institution.  It  goes  to  identify  the  two  religions  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  in  as  far  as  the  essential  views  which  they 
served  to  impress  of  the  Divinity  are  concerned.  The  one 
differs  from  the  other,  but  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind, 
as  a  full-grown  man  differs  from  a  babe,  or  the  expansion 
of  any  natural  organization  differs  from  the  rudimental  germ 
which  contains  all  the  parts  and  characteristics  that  enter 
into  the  coming  development.  More  particularly  would  the 
sacrifices  impress  on  the  Jewish  worshipers  of  these  days 
both  the  justice  and  the  placability  of  God  ;  His  hatred  of 
sin,  yet  His  readiness,  by  a  fixed  and  consecrated  way  of  ac- 
cess, to  take  the  sinner  back  into  acceptance.  The  book  of 
Psalms  may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  this,  and  proving  most  satisfactorily  that  the  essen- 
tial spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity  entered  into  the  men- 
tal exercises  and  experiences  of  the  w^orshiper  of  that  age  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perfect  congeniality  and  taste 
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wherewith  even  the  most  enlightened  Christians  of  the  pres- 
ent time  trace  the  accordancies,  whether  more  palpable  or 
more  delicate,  that  subsist  between  the  two  religions,  can 
not  fail,  even  previous  to  any  investigation  or  any  personal 
finding  of  our  own  upon  the  subject,  to  prepossess  us  at 
least  with  the  likelihood  of  there  being  a  real  ground-work 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  case  for  these  types  and  double 
prophecies,  at  least  worthy  of  our  respectful  examination. 


BOOK  L— CHAP.  VII. 

PREDICTIONS  DELIVERED  BY  JESUS. 

THE    PRATER. 

Thou  art  the  high  and  the  Holy  One  who  inhabitest  the  precincts 
of  eternity,  yet  Thou  hast  respect  to  the  children  of  men,  Thou  de- 
spisest  not  the  work  of  Thine  own  hands,  and  Thou  lovest  to  dwell 
with  him  who  is  of  a  devout  and  lowly  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  devout  one.  We  rejoice  that 
Thou  hast  softened  the  awe  of  Thy  greatness  by  the  enduring  repre- 
sentations which  Thou  hast  given  of  Thy  good-will  even  to  the  guiltiest 
of  us  all ;  and  we  desire  to  learn  of  Thee,  O  God,  in  that  message  of 
offered  reconciliation  which  Thou  hast  sent  into  the  world.  Do 
Thou  assist  our  efforts  to  seek  after  Thee,  if  haply  we  may  find  Thee. 

There  is  certainly  much  of  the  gratuitous  often  in  the  in- 
terpretations which  men  attempt  to  give  of  prophecy  ;  and, 
more  especially,  when  they  try  to  find  a  definite  meaning  in 
some  palpable  and  familiar  thing  for  an  expression  of  obscure 
generalities.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  this  should  often 
fail  in  the  hand  of  mere  human  expounders,  particularly 
before  that  additional  light  has  been  cast  upon  prophecy 
which  its  fulfillment  is  invariably  sure  to  reflect  on  the  pre- 
diction to  which  it  corresponds.  But  I  would  have  you  to 
remark  here,  that  however  false,  and  sometimes  ludicrous, 
the  particular  failures  may  be,  still,  speaking  of  it  as  a  gen- 
eral style  of  interpretation,  it  is  sanctioned  here  by  the  ex- 
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ample  of  the  Saviour.  Nothing  could,  I  believe,  be  more 
susceptible  of  a  v^rong  and  mistaken  application  than  a 
phrase  so  vague  as  the  abomination  of  desolation  ;  but  how 
emphatically  expressive  it  is,  after  all,  of  the  very  thing  to 
which  our  Saviour  hath  applied  it — the  standards  of  the 
Roman  army,  held  in  particular  detestation  by  the  Jews 
because  of  the  idolatrous  devices  which  surmounted  them, 
and  which,  preceding,  as  they  did,  the  furious  and  merciless 
host  of  conquerors,  could  not  have  been  more  graphically 
rendered  by  any  other  description  than  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate. 

We  have  no  doubt  in  our  own  minds,  that  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  is  typified  the  end  of  the  world,  and  so  that 
he  who  utters  the  prophecy  respecting  it  uttered  a  proph- 
ecy with  a  double  sense,  not  thereby,  as  Davidson  says, 
admitting  a  license  to  gratuitous  fancy  in  the  interpretation 
of  it,  but,  in  fact,  as  requiring  a  two-fold  truth  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  it,  multiplying  the  chances  against  this  more  com- 
plex accomplishment,  and  so  making  it  all  the  more  decisive 
of  the  inspiration  from  which  it  emanated.  Certain  it  is,  that 
having  respect  only  to  the  first  of  the  fulfillments,  and  count- 
ing it  but  as  a  single  prophecy,  the  minute  and  marvelous 
coincidence  in  so  many  continuous  circumstances  between 
the  solemn  prediction  of  the  Prophet,  who  wept  over  the 
calamities  which  He  foretold,  and  the  appalling  narrative 
of  the  historian,  gives  a  more  decided  character  of  pro- 
phetic truth  to  the  whole  than  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in 
all  the  other  examples,  striking  as  they  are,  whether  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament.  And  the  evidence  grounded  on 
this  is  most  assuredly  not  diluted — is  not  affected  at  all,  in 
fact,  by  the  circumstance  of  their  having  another  and  ulterior 
fulfillment  still  in  reserve.  We  who  live  between  the  two 
may  well  regard  the  one  as  the  pledge  of  the  other,  and  when 
not  the  avvreXeia  rov  aloyvoq^  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, but  the  antitype  to  this,  the  real  end  of  the  world 
approaches,  they  who  read  and  understand  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  observe  the  higher,  but  stiil  the  corresponding 
tokens  which  shall  usher  in  the  destruction  of  our  present 
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system,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  very  chapters 
which  relate  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  emphati- 
cally warned  of  what  is  before  them,  and  learn  with  deeper 
impression  than  ever  the  necessity  of  betaking  themselves 
to  the  only  place  of  refuge,  of  fleeing  from  the  wrath  that  is 
to  come.  The  double  sense  of  the  prophecy  will  not  embar- 
rass the  prospect — it  will,  in  fact,  impress  it  the  more  upon 
their  fears  or  their  hopes,  when,  over  and  above  the  verbal 
prophecy,  the  harmony  of  the  two  great  events,  one  com- 
pleted and  the  other  in  progress,  wall  serve  still  more  pow- 
erfully to  impress  that  the  same  providence  and  power  which 
gave  such  awful  reality  to  the  one,  will  be  manifested  in  a 
like  dread  accomplishment  of  both. 

We  are  aware  of  the  argument  on  which  they  who  would 
restrict  every  prophecy  to  a  single  sense  might  explain  the 
general  character  of  exaggeration  that  runs  through  the 
prediction,  and  which  seems  to  exalt  it  above  the  dimensions, 
as  it  were,  of  the  first  or  literal  fulfillment.  They  might 
hold  that  this  is  altogether  due  to  the  symbolic  language  of 
prophecy,  the  language  employed  to  describe  beforehand  the 
event  in  question,  not  because  it  symbolizes  any  event  be- 
yond it,  but  simply  because,  in  the  proper  and  peculiar 
nomenclature  of  the  subject,  it  describes  beforehand  the  one, 
and  the  only  one  thing  which  the  prophecy  has  to  do  with. 
It  is  thus  that,  though  no  literal  earthquakes  had  happened 
anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  yet  we  are  to  hold 
the  prophecy  respecting  it  as  exhausted  if  there  happened 
political  revolutions,  of  which  earthquakes  in  prophetic  lan- 
guage are  the  symbol ;  or  if  there  was  no  personal  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man,  still  we  have  nothing  more  to  look  for 
in  connection  with  this  prophecy,  seeing  that  it  is  but  a  way 
of  expressing  any  great  or  signal  dispensation  ;  or,  if  the  sun 
and  moon  were  not  literally  darkened,  nor  did  the  stars 
fall,  yet  we  are  to  count  no  higher  and  no  further  accom- 
plishment than  we  have  had  already,  because  the  sun  and 
the  moon  but  represent,  in  well-known  prophetic  phrase,  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  a  people,  and  the  falling  of 
the  stars  from  heaven  but  the  degradation  of  those  upper 
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dignities  and  powers  which  had  long  been  fixed  in  the  po- 
htical  hemisphere.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  explanations, 
the  opinion  abides  with  us,  and,  we  believe,  with  every 
plain  reader  of  the  New  Testament.  On  the  particular 
subject  of  this  prophecy  I  have  not  heard  it  remarked,  but 
I  think,  would  you  read  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth 
chapters  in  continuo,  you  could  not  resist  the  impression  of 
a  continuity  of  subject,  illustrated,  first,  by  the  predicted 
historical  event,  and  the  parable  in  evident  connection  there- 
with ;  secondly,  by  another  parable,  the  moral  of  which  is 
almost  identically  in  the  same  words  with  the  moral  of  the 
prophecy :  "  Watch  ye,  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the 
day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh  ;"  thirdly,  by 
still  another  parable,  where  the  fate  of  the  unprofitable  serv- 
ant is  represented  in  terms  of  precise  similarity  with  the 
fate  of  the  evil  servant  in  the  short  parable  appended  to  the 
prophecy  ;  and,  last  of  all,  by  what  every  body  understands 
to  be  a  description  of  the  literal  day  of  judgment,  ushered 
in  by  the  act  of  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  His  glory,  the 
very  expression  made  use  of  in  the  prophecy  where  it  is 
said  :  They  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  progressive  expansion  of  light  in  these  successive  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  great  and  ultimate  event,  beginning 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  at  hand,  and  going 
forward  from  one  exposition  of  the  matter  to  another,  till 
it  terminates  with  the  direct  announcement  of  that  far 
mightier  desolation  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  our 
world. 
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BOOK  I— CHAP.  VIII. 

RESURRECTION    OF    CHRIST. 

THE    PRAYER. 

We  bless  Thee,  O  God,  for  the  confirmation  Thou  hast  given  of  all 
our  hopes  of  immortality  by  having  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead.  We 
desire  to  see  in  His  resurrection  the  strongest  evidence  and  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  doctrine  that  we  shall  rise  also.  Give  us  to  live  by  the 
powers  of  a  world  to  come,  to  feel  the  littleness  of  time  and  the  great- 
ness of  eternity,  to  make  use  of  this  world  not  as  a  resting-place,  but 
as  a  road ;  and  may  every  new  day,  every  rising  morn,  discern  our 
growing  meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  Be  with 
us  now  and  ever. — Amen. 

I  before  hinted  at  the  doctrinal  importance  of  certain  his- 
torical steps  in  the  great  process  and  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ.  The  death,  the  decease  to  be  accom- 
plished at  Jerusalem — that  high  topic  of  celestial  converse 
between  the  Saviour  nnd  His  visitors  from  heaven  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration — this  death,  I  say,  the  chief  of  those 
sufferings  that  w^ere  among  the  big  and  the  mysterious 
things  which  angels  desired  to  look  into,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  not  merely  as  an  event,  a  naked  though  a 
great  and  an  interesting  event,  they  deemed  it  as  so  worthy 
of  their  regard  ;  but  because  of  its  being  an  event  charged 
with  principle,  because  there  was  in  it  a  manifestation  of 
the  character  of  the  Godhead,  because  there  hung  upon  it  a 
deep  and  difficult  question  of  jurisprudence,  on  the  determ.- 
ination  of  which  both  the  hopes  of  our  outcast  species  and 
the  dignity  of  heaven's  high  government  were  suspended. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  that  death  being  an  atonement  which 
gives  the  alone  adequate  explanation  even  of  the  historical 
circumstances  that  stood  associated  with  it,  of  the  deep 
agony  in  the  garden,  of  the  prospective  shrinking  felt  and 
experienced  in  the  anticipation  of  it  by  Him  who,  with  all 
the  energies  of  His  own  inherent  Divinity  to  sustain  Him, 
nevertheless  stood  appalled  at  the  view  of  His  approaching 
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desertion — of  the  darkness,  and  the  earthquake,  and  the 
rending  of  the  vail,  and  the  resurrection  of  men  from  their 
graves,  and  the  solemn  annunciation  given  with  His  last 
breath — that  it  was  finished.  It  peculiarly  comports  with 
the  character  of  the  Christian  dispensation  that  its  doctrines, 
just  like  its  evidences,  should  be  thus  embodied  in  facts. 
And  passing  on  from  the  fact  of  the  death  to  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  you  will  find,  in  like  manner,  that  sentiment, 
and  principle,  and  doctrinal  truth  may  be  educed  from  it. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  power  of  the  Father, 
thereby  testifying  his  acceptance  of  the  propitiation  that 
had  been  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  opening  as  it  were 
with  his  own  hand  the  prison  door,  and  so  signifying  that 
the  penalties  which  he  undertook  of  the  broken  law  had 
been  fully  borne,  representing  by  symbol  and  by  action  the 
perfect  sufficiency  of  that  redemption  on  which  every  man 
is  invited  to  rest  all  his  dependence  and  all  his  hopes.  I 
feel  quite  assured  that  your  pulpit  demonstrations  on  these 
high  topics  will  become  greatly  more  effective  by  your  fol- 
lowing of  Scripture  in  the  exhibitions  which  you  give  of 
them;  and  if,  instead  of  confining  yourselves  to  the  abstract 
employment  of  setting  forth  in  mere  argument  the  articles 
of  theology,  you  set  them  forth  even  as  the  Bible  does,  em- 
bodied in  narrative,  and  pictured,  as  it  were,  in  the  success- 
ive steps  of  a  real  and  living  history.  For,  pursue  the  his*- 
tory  farther,  and  you  will  still  find  it  to  be  animated  by 
principle,  and  to  speak  in  deeds  the  most  vital  and  substan- 
tial of  these  truths  which  enter  into  the  creed  of  a  disciple. 
When  He  rose  to  the  Father's  right  hand,  we  are  not  mere- 
ly told  by  this  of  His  office  as  intercessor  and  of  His  media- 
torial employment  there  in  adding  the  incense  of  His  merits 
to  the  supplications  of  His  followers,  but  connecting  His 
entrance  into  heaven  with  the  egress  thence  of  the  Spirit 
upon  earth,  we  have  the  whole  economy  of  man's  restora- 
tion firmly  and  substantially,  because  historically,  set  forth 
in  a  series  of  acts,  or  by  one  great  action,  each  evolution 
of  the  same  inseparably  connected  with  all  that  went  be- 
fore it,  and  so  proving  in  its  own  peculiar  way  that  man's 

I* 
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justification  must  be  followed  up  by  his  sanctification — that 
not  a  creature  can  be  reconciled  without  being  regenera- 
ted, else  Christ  is  of  none  effect  to  him.  I  would  bid  you 
mark  well  the  explanation  which  Peter  gives  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  first  great  efl?usion  of  the  Holy  Sprit  after  the 
I'esurrection.  This,  he  says  to  the  multitude,  is  the  promise 
of  the  Father  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call ;  enabling  you  to  refute 
from  a  single  verse  the  whole  of  that  meager  imagination 
advocated  by  Benson  and  others,  as  if  the  ministration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  confined  to  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  whole  effect  of  these  ministrations  was  the 
power  of  working  miracles — a  power  which  in  a  single 
generation  or  two  wholly  disappeared,  as  if  the  dispensation 
in  fact  of  the  Holy  Ghost  formed  no  permanent  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  descent  of  His 
influences  on  every  believer  did  not  form  as  indispensable 
a  part  of  his  Christianity  as  the  acceptance  of  the  offered 
forgiveness  through  the  blood  of  Him  who  died  the  just  for 
the  unjust.  I  hold  in  greatest  value  the  doctrinal  declara- 
tions of  the  Bible  ;  but  be  assured  that  what  may  be  term- 
ed the  doctrinal  facts  of  the  Bible  are  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  you,  and  by  teaching  as  it  were  even  as  Scripture  itself 
does  the  abstract  truths  in  the  history,  you  are  enabled  to 
render  them  in  a  way  highly  impressive  not  merely  to  the 
popular,  but  I  would  say  to  all  understandings. 
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BOOK  I.— CHAP.  IX.— SECT.  IV. 

MEASURE  OF  EFFECT  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MEANS  EMPLOYED  IN 
PROPAGATING  THE  GOSPEL— OBJECTIONS  DRAWN  FROM  IT- 
ANSWERS. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Thou  hast  not  left  Thyself,  O  God,  without  a  witness  in  the  world; 
for  Thy  Word  is  nigh  to  us,  even  that  Word  which  Thou  hast  exalted 
above  all  Thy  name.  We  bless  Thee  that  when  our  Saviour  left  the 
world,  He  left  this  precious  legacy  behind  Him,  and  hath  given  us 
both  the  Scripture  that  we  may  read,  and  the  Spirit  to  illuminate  that 
Scripture.  We  would  place  ourselves  under  the  teaching  that  Ho 
hath  ordained,  and  of  which  He  said  it  was  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  His  own  personal  presence  upon  earth.  We  would  peruse  assid- 
uously the  sacred  record  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  we 
would  pray  assiduously  for  that  Spirit  which  is  given  to  us,  and  who 
alone  can  open  our  understandings  to  understand  it. 

This  first  reply  to  the  set  of  objections  stated  in  vol.  i., 
p,  290,  of  our  text-book,  is  perfectly  sufficient  of  itself,  and 
might  have  superseded  the  following  ones,  though  they 
too,  particularly  the  second  and  third,  are  in  theaiselves 
exceedingly  pertinent  and  powerful.  But  confining  our 
attention  at  present  to  the  first,  you  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
in  the  objection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  re-arguing 
by  which  it  is  met,  what  I  call  a  fiiir  characteristic  exem- 
plification of  the  respective  arguments  by  which  the  two 
causes  are  propped,  of  Deism  and  Christianity.  They  ex- 
hibit just  the  difference  between  the  presumptuous  and  the 
experimental.  The  objection  proceeds  on  our  supposed 
previous  knowledge  of  the  counsels  of  heaven.  The  vindi- 
cation proceeds  on  our  actual  knowledge  of  what  took 
place  on  earth.  The  one  is  prompted  by  our  imagination 
of  what  is  best  suited  to  the  policy  of  God's  high  adminis- 
tration, the  other  has  proceeded  from  the  solid  materials  of 
the  experience  that  we  have  had  in  the  matters  daily  and 
fiimiliarly  acted  on  earth's  lowly  platform.  In  this  part  of 
the  controversy,  hypothesis  and  history  stand  contrasted 
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with  each  other  ;  and  it  is  just  this  contrast,  I  think,  which 
marks  throughout  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  this  moment- 
ouis  question.  Were  it  a  question  of  science,  there  would 
not  be  the  hesitation  of  one  moment  on  which  side  the  pref- 
erence was  due,  and  all  I  labor  to  establish  is,  that  the 
principle  of  the  decision  is  the  same  in  a  question  of  theol- 
ogy, to  convince  you  that  we — reasoning  on  what  we  know 
of  human  nature,  and  what  we  observe  of  the  characteris- 
tic differences  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  testi- 
mony of  men — are  in  truth  the  experimentalists,  and  that 
they,  obtruding  into  mysteries  beyond  the  ken  of  our  facul- 
ties, are  in  truth  the  theorists.  This  difference  will  at 
length  come  to  be  more  felt  and  recognized,  so  as  to  save 
the  labor  of  a  formal  and  lengthened  refutation  to  many  an 
infidel  argument  which  has  met  with  serious  entertainment 
in  other  days.  It  is  thus,  I  think,  that  much  of  the  deistical 
controversy  will  at  length  be  superseded  and  become  obso- 
lete as  having  had  its  day,  but  which  is  now  forgotten,  or 
only  remembered  as  part  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
This  is  beginning  to  be  verified  even  of  Gibbon's  secondary 
causes,  which,  though  grounded  on  affirmations  respecting 
man  and  the  things  of  man,  are  felt  to  be  quite  overborne 
by  the  direct  force  of  the  historical  testimony,  and  therefore 
much  more  verified  of  such  arguments  as  the  one  now 
before  us,  where  the  same  historical  evidence  is  now 
brought  to  bear,  and  is  felt  to  overbear  instantly  all  the 
unauthorized  fancies  of  infidels  respecting  the  things  of 
God.  Observe  that  these  questions  imply  an  expectation 
that  while  human  works  admit  of  preparation,  the  works 
of  God  will  be  done  instantly. 

The  great  objects  of  the  Divine  administration  are  ar- 
rived at  by  slow  but  lengthened  and  magnificent  progress- 
ions. The  kingdom  of  grace  differs  not  in  this  respect  from 
what  we  observe  in  the  kingdoms  of  providence  and  nature. 
Along  the  march  of  history  we  find  that  many  centuries 
have  elapsed  in  bringing  onward  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge and  civilization  in  the  arts,  and  one  can  not  say  that 
they  are  yet  perfected.     That  mighty  God  who  presides 
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over  the  mighty  cycles  and  periods  of  astronomy,  and  with 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a 
thousand  years,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  impatience  of 
man,  or  by  any  human  standard  of  calculation  whatever. 
We  have  evidently  got  on  a  field  where  Deists  have  naught 
but  the  gratuitous  and  the  conjectural  to  oppose  to  us  ;  and 
I  do  think  it  quite  enough  to  plead  the  argument  of  Butler, 
so  as  to  remove  or  silence  the  positive  objection  without 
attempting  any  positive  solution,  which  is  really  attempted, 
in  the  fourth  reply,  thereby  imparting  so  far  the  same  shad- 
owy and  hypothetical  character  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
Christian  advocates  that  belongs  in  this  instance  to  the 
reasonings  of  the  infidel. 

I  look  on  this  fourth  reply  as  unsatisfactory,  not  only  from 
the  presumptuous  attempt  to  give  a  positive  and  peremptory 
solution  of  the  objection  in  question — an  objection  that  would 
be  far  better  placed  hors  de  combat  by  the  analogical  argu- 
ment or  even  by  the  argumentum  ah  ignorantia^  but  because 
there  is  really  much,  I  think,  of  false  and  mistaken  principle 
in  this  whole  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  and  on  what  that  really  and  experimentally 
is  which  ensures  success  to  the  missionary  enterprise.  1 
hold  it  to  be  both  doctrinally  and  experimentally  untrue, 
that  a  preparatory  civilization  is  necessary  ere  the  human 
mind  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  was  the 
sentiment  of  Paul,  who  professed  himself  a  debtor  both  to 
the  barbarian  and  the  Greek;  and  it  is  furthermore  a  sen- 
timent belied  by  the  actual  history  of  Christianization  from 
the  first  ages  of  our  faith  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a 
great  question,  because  connected  with  the  power  of  the 
internal  evidence,  and  because  on  its  settlement  there 
depends  another  and  a  most  momentous  question,  whether 
a  man's  Christianity  is  originated  by  the  power  of  a  histor- 
ical argument  operating  on  the  ordinary  faculties  of  his 
understanding,  or  whether  it  originates  in  the  manifestation 
of  its  own  truth  brought  home  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  way  in 
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which  this  question  is  decided  serves,  in  my  apprehension, 
to  mark  the  difference  between  a  meager  and  a  vital,  sub- 
stantial theology,  and  we  can  not  help  being  struck  with 
observing  how  much  the  deliverance  of  our  author  is  atone 
with  that  of  men  who,  however  accomplished  in  general 
literature,  are  not  certainly  the  best  informed  on  those 
matters  which  peculiarly  and  professionally  belong  to  the 
subject  of  Christianity. 

We  have  often  said  of  an  experiment  that  it  may  be  as 
instructive  by  its  failure  as  by  its  success.  There  was  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Quakers  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  in- 
stitute a  process  of  mere  civilization  and  general  instruction 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America.  It  was  much  lauded 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  both  for  its  principle  and  for 
the  success  which  was  said  to  have  attended  it,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  was  greatly  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  many, 
because  of  its  freedom  from  the  hateful  ingredient  of  evan- 
gelism. A  scheme  which  looked  at  once  to  be  rational  and 
hopeful,  had  much  to  recommend  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
nauseate  the  whole  enterprise  of  our  missionaries,  and  in  an 
age  when  experience  is  deified  as  the  test  of  truth,  certainly 
ought  to  have  fixed  upon  it  the  regard  of  all  who  at  once 
were  zealous  in  philanthropy,  and  enlarged  and  enlighten- 
ed in  philosophy.  But  the  truth  is,  that  for  many  years  we 
have  heard  nothing  of  this  adventure.  In  my  own  mind  it 
augured  ill,  that  notwithstanding  all  my  inquiries,  I  could 
obtain  no  information  respecting  it  till  very  lately.  We 
have  been  assured  by  a  respectable  clergyman  in  the 
Western  States  of  America,  that  it  issued  in  no  permanent 
result  whatever. — (Edinburgh  Review,  vols,  viii.,  p.  445 ; 
XV.,  p.  498.) 

But  a  still  more  egregious  mistake  on  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions and  missionaries,  was  committed  in  their  notice  of  an- 
other body  of  Christians — I  mean  the  Moravians.  They 
have  now  been  at  work  for  about  a  hundred  years,  and  none 
more  cordial  and  unanimous  than  they  in  declaring  that 
the  great  instrument  of  their  success,  even  among  the  most 
wild  and  unlettered  savages,  is  the  adaptation  to  their  con- 
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sciences  of  all  that  is  most  peculiar,  and  what  the  mere  sa- 
vant would  designate  as  most  mysterious  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  The  truth  is,  that  they  at  one  time  at- 
tempted the  other  way  of  it,  the  way  of  gradual  and  ration- 
al preparation,  set  forth  in  the  text-book,  and  most  egregi- 
ously  failed.  Their  present  peculiar  mode,  the  success  of 
which  has  now  become  so  palpable  to  all  the  world,  they 
experimentally  felt  their  way  to  ;  and  it  is  their  own  public 
avowal,  that  when  they  first  come  into  contact  with  bar- 
barians, it  is  among  the  very  earliest  of  their  initial  meas- 
ures to  preach  Christ  to  them,  and  Him  crucified.  In 
other  words,  they  just  proceed  with  them  as  all  other  mis- 
sionaries do  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  and  not  the  others 
stand  forth  as  the  objects  of  a  popular  and  sentimental  ad- 
miration, is,  that  they  have  had  time  to  work  up  a  more 
striking  and  conspicuous  result.  The  Christianity  which 
they  have,  by  their  faithful  and  peculiar  teaching,  been 
the  instruments  of  depositing  in  the  heart  of  their  con- 
verts, has  now  fully  effloresced  upon  their  visible  history, 
and  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  assemble  in  villages, 
the  exhibition  has  at  length  become  broad  enough  to  strike 
the  general  eye,  and  to  draw  forth  a  tribute  of  eloquent 
admiration  and  delight  even  from  the  authors  of  senti- 
mental journeys.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  which 
occurs  to  us  is  that  of  Lichtenstein,  who  breaks  forth  into  a 
strain  of  impassioned,  but  of  very  ignorant  admiration,  when 
in  his  travels  through  South  Africa  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  Mo- 
ravian establishment,  and  who  infected  his  reviewer  with  a 
kindred  spirit  of  admiration. — (Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxi., 
p.  64,  65.) 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  Moravians,  on  the  one  hand, 
just  go  as  fanatically  to  work  as  these  arraigned  mission- 
aries ;  and  the  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  just  follow  up 
their  Christian  instruction  with  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
decencies  of  life,  and  speed  forward  their  converts  in  civil- 
ization and  scholarship  as  fast  as  the  Moravians  do.  The 
only  diflference  between  them  is,  that  the  one  set  started 
earlier  than  the  other.     Both  had  a  season  of  endurance  to 
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undergo  in  the  obloquy  of  men  hostile  to  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  and  animated  by  strong  antipathies  against  all  the 
peculiarities  of  our  faith.  In  the  case  of  the  Moravians  the 
cloud  of  misapprehension  has  more  fully  broken  away.  But 
the  day  of  vindication  is  approaching  for  the  others,  also, 
who,  in  their  turn,  will  experience  the  verity  of  the  saying, 
that  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children. 

Though  I  hold  the  controversy  originated  by  Gibbon  on 
the  subject  of  secondary  causes,  to  be  ephemeral,  yet  there 
are  certain  of  the  books  which  it  called  forth  still  worthy  of 
perusal  by  the  student  of  divinity.  "Watson's  Apology  for 
the  New  Testament,"  is  one  of  these;  but  I  feel  far  more 
earnest  in  recommending  to  you  the  work  of  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple,  Lord  Hailes,  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  second- 
ary Causes  of  Mr.  Gibbon."  It  is  the  work  of  one  exten- 
sively read  both  in  Christian  antiquities  and  in  the  contem- 
porary classical  literature  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church; 
and  just  as  I  would  have  you  to  read  "  Warburton's  Juliana," 
so  would  I  have  you  read  both  the  work  I  now  advert  to, 
and  also  another  by  the  same  author,  entitled  "  The  Remains 
of  Christian  Antiquity,"  that  you  may  see  how  the  materials 
and  the  informations  of  remote  history  are  converted  into 
argument,  and  that,  too,  in  the  hands  of  one  who,  to  exten- 
sive reading  and  laborious  research,  joined  the  habit  of  calm 
and  dispassionate,  but  withal  sound  legal  judgment,  much 
exercised  as  that  of  this  eminent  jurist  w^as  on  questions  of 
documentary  evidence.  They  are  not  voluminous,  either 
of  the  works  which  I  now  recommend  ;  and  I  do  think,  ir- 
respective of  the  importance  of  the  specific  question  that 
called  forth  one,  if  not  both  of  them,  they  are  calculated  to 
do  you  most  essential  service,  by  introducing  you  to  at  least 
a  specimen  of  that  erudition  which,  after  all,  furnishes  every 
historical  argument  connected  with  Christianity  its  first  and 
best  materials. 
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BOOK  II.— CHAP.  II. 

PECULLA.R  DOCTRINES  OF  CHRISTIANITY— FAITH. 

THE    PRATER. 

We  would  draw  near  to  Thee,  O  God,  not  with  the  fear  of  terror, 
but  with  the  fear  of  deepest  reverence.  We  bless  Thy  name  that 
Thou  hast  provided  a  place  of  escape  from  the  terrors  of  that  law  whicli 
we  have  violated,  even  amid  the  immunities  and  the  privileges  of  that 
gospel  which  Thou  freely  proposest  to  the  guiltiest  of  us  all.  May  we 
enter  into  its  peace,  and  may  we  come  under  its  powerful  and  its 
purifying  influences.  Give  us  to  combine  the  security  of  the  Christian 
faith  with  the  diligence  of  the  Christian  practice,  that  while  we  walk 
before  Thee  without  fear,  we  may  walk  before  Thee  in  righteous- 
ness and  holiness  all  the  days  of  our  lives.  Be  with  us  now  and  ever. 
— Amen. 

"  Such  is  the  nature  of  that  influence  which  the  Scriptures 
represent  the  Spirit  of  God  as  exerting  upon  every  true 
Christian.  The  immediate  effect  of  that  influence  is  called 
in  Scripture  faith — a  word  which,  according  to  its  etymolo- 
gy, TTLCTigj  denotes  a  firm  persuasion  of  truth,  but  which,  in 
the  Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  comprehends  all  the  senti- 
ments and  affections  which  naturally  arise  from  a  firm  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  Christianity,"  &c. — Vol.  i.,  p.  357, 
358. 

There  is  something,  I  suspect,  metaphysically  wrong  in 
this.  I  would  not  make  these  sentiments  and  affections 
enter  as  constituents  into  the  faith.  I  would  rather  make 
them  the  tests  of  its  reality.  I  would  take  the  assertion 
absolutely  and  without  modification  or  restriction,  that  by 
faith  we  are  saved,  which  may  be  verified  without  prejudice 
to  the  other  saying,  that  wanting  these  sentiments  and 
affections  we  can  not  be  saved  ;  but  that  not  because  these 
sentiments  and  affections  form  ingredients  of  the  faith,  and 
only  because  they  are  the  necessary  and  natural  fruits  of 
that  faith  when  genuine.  And  this  observation  I  would  not 
limit  to  the  gratitude  and  the  obedience,  but  extend  it  to  the 
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trust  also.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  trusting  in 
God  or  in  Christ  for  your  own  salvation  makes  a  component 
part  of  faith;  but  I  think  that  faith  really  conceived  in  the 
overtures  of  the  gospel,  rightly  understood,  would  induce 
that  trust.  If  I  witness  the  semblance  of  a  faith  or  the  pro- 
fession of  it  without  the  sentiments  or  affections  of  thankful- 
ness, and  submission,  and  reliance,  instead  of  pronouncing 
on  it  as  a  wrong  kind  of  faith,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  ques- 
tion its  reality.  I  am  not  fond  of  admitting  in  faith  any 
thing  more  than  the  intellectual  act  of  believing,  or  of  view- 
ing it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  simple  credence  of  the 
truths  of  revelation,  in  as  far  as  these  truths  are  or  may  be 
known  to  us.  It  makes  nothing  against  this  view  that  the 
devils  are  said  to  believe  and  tremble.  They  may  have  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  the  gospel  salvation,  but  they  could  not 
believe  in  it  as  a  salvation  addressed  to  them,  or  which  they 
were  called  personally  to  have  any  share  in.  Men  believ- 
ing in  the  reality  of  the  same  salvation,  behooved  to  believe 
in  it  as  a  matter  to  the  benefit  of  which  they  were  invited, 
and  in  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  which  they  had 
a  full  warrant  to  rejoice.  So  that  while  the  faith  of  the  devil 
left  him  trembling  as  before,  the  faith,  and  the  faith  alone 
of  the  man,  leads  him  to  trust,  and  to  be  thankful,  and  to 
obey.  Yet  I  would  ascribe  these  posterior  habits  and  af- 
fections to  the  faith  singly.  It  is  true,  a  man  may,  under 
delusion,  have  a  false  confidence  and  a  false  joy,  without  the 
purity  or  new  obedience  of  the  gospel.  But  I  would  even 
say  of  this,  that  it  is  ascribableto  a  want  of  truth  and  integ- 
rity in  his  faith.  The  faith  which  he  has,  or  which  he  thinks 
himself  to  have,  is  not  a  whole  faith  in  the  whole  testimony. 
He  may  prefer  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  speak  to  him 
of  pardon,  and  on  these  he  may  like  to  fasten  his  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  parts  ;  but  the  reahty  of  that  man's 
faith  even  in  those  parts  which  he  does  like  must  be  very 
questionable,  who  willfully  shuts  his  eyes  or  resists  the  im- 
pression of  other  parts  which  he  does  not  like;  and  still  I 
would  suspect  not  the  quality,  but  the  existence  of  the  man's 
faith,  in  the  declaration  that  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
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world  to  Himself,  who  proceeds  not  on  the  declaration,  that 
unless  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  This  whole 
matter  falls  more  properly  to  be  treated  in  that  department 
of  our  course  which  is  comprehended  in  the  text-book  under 
the  title  of  induction  of  particular  questions  in  theology  ;  but 
mean  while  I  would  have  you  to  understand  that  it  is  a  high- 
ly important  thing  for  the  settlement  of  some  momentous 
notions,  and  for  clearing  away  certain  puzzling  obscurities 
that  are  apt  to  gather  around  them,  to  distinguish  between 
the  consequent  effects  of  faith  and  the  constituent  parts  of  it. 
I  would  not  say  that  a  man  had  a  real  faith  in  any  thing 
which  he  would  not  stake  his  personal  safety  or  interest 
upon.  It  is  not  enough  to  evince  a  faith  in  any  proposition 
whatever,  that  we  do  not  question  it,  and  that  it  even  falls 
in  with  our  established  habits  of  conception  upon  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  scarcely  a  reader  of  history  who  does  not 
know  it  to  be  the  unqualified  tradition  from  ancient  times, 
that  Great  Britain  was  invaded  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  who 
does  not  believe,  or  rather  who  does  not  think  he  believes, 
in  the  reality  of  that  invasion.  Yet,  if  he  could  possibly  be 
brought  to  the  test  by  any  such  proposal  as  that  of  hazard- 
ing his  own  personal  fortune  on  the  truth  of  it,  the  truth  to 
be  decisively  ascertained  through  some  new  channel  of 
evidence  that  had  just  been  opened  up,  I  am  not  sure  but 
there  are  many  who  never  till  now  felt  a  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  would  not  demur  to  the  proposal,  in  which  case  I 
would  say  of  this  event,  that  though  it  had  all  along  formed 
one  of  his  historical  imaginings,  it  had  never  been  a  sure,  and 
absolute,  and  firmly  established  article  of  his  creed.  And  I 
would  say  the  same  of  a  historical  faith  in  Christianity.  If 
a  personal  interest  be  not  staked  upon  it,  I  would  doubt  not 
the  kind,  but  the  actual  reality  of  the  faith.  And  the  very 
circumstance  of  one's  personal  Christianity  so  often  not 
coming  in  the  train  of  the  historical,  but  coming  so  often, 
if  not  universally,  in  the  train  of  the  experimental  faith,  is 
to  me  one  proof  more  of  what  I  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  assert  in  opposition  to  our  text-book,  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity  is  not  the  nat- 
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ural  foundation  of  a  persuasion  of  its  truth,  but  that  that 
persuasion  cometh  far  more  surely,  and  therefore  far  more 
efficiently,  out  of  the  converse  which  the  mind  holds  with 
the  internal  contents  of  this  revelation,  and  not  with  its  out- 
ward credentials — that  is,  cometh  far  more  surely  in  train 

of  the  internal  than  of  the  external  evidences. 

#  *  *  *  * 

This  mistake* — that  is,  that  faith  is  the  procuring  cause 
of  our  salvation — is  so  very  deleterious,  and  has  such  extens- 
ive influence  on  the  mental  habitude  of  Christians,  that  I 
shall  make  it  the  special  subject  of  my  lecture  on  Thursday. 
Let  me  only  state  at  present,  that  as  under  the  legal  econ- 
omy the  great  aim  was  to  work  up  the  requisite  condition 
of  obedience,  so  as  to  obtain  the  rewards  of  the  law,  under 
the  evangelical  economy  the  great  aim  is  to  work  up  the 
requisite  condition  of  faith,  so  as  to  obtain  the  rewards  of 
obedience.  In  this  respect  the  two  economies  seem  to  be 
alike,  that  each  requires  the  making  out  of  a  condition  ;  and 
in  as  far  as  the  idea  of  merit  is  associated  with  conditions, 
certain  it  is,  that  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament,  men  may  be  led  to  the  allegation  of  a 
merit  for  that  faith,  of  which,  nevertheless,  the  Apostle  said 
that  it  excluded  all  boastino:,  that  it  mao^nified  the  Redeemer 
as  all  in  all,  and  reduced  man's  part  to  that  of  a  simple  re- 
ceiver from  the  bounty  of  another,  a  simple  dependent  not 
on  his  own  righteousness,  but  on  the  righteousness  of  an- 
other. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  evangelical 
writers  to  look  upon  good  works  as  merely  the  signs  or  the 
evidences  of  our  salvation.  This  is  giving  them  greatly  too 
low  a  place.  The  sign  is  an  inferior  matter  to  the  thing 
signified  ;  and  if  by  virtue  being  a  sign  of  our  salvation,  it 
be  meant  that  salvation  is  something  different  from  and 
higher  than  the  virtue  itself,  then  is  the  virtue  of  man  looked 
upon  as  an  inferior  consideration  to  the  safety  of  man,  and 
salvation  is  degraded  into  a  something  agreeable  to  his  self- 
ish or  animal  nature.     It  never  can  be  too  much  insisted 

*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  360. 
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on,  that  man's  re-established  or  regenerated  virtue  is  not  a 
symptom  of  his  salvation,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  it.  Sal- 
vation is  but  the  restoration  of  man's  spiritual  health,  and 
this  health  lies  in  the  harmony  of  well-poised  affections,  in 
thewell-conditionedness  of  a  mind  where  principle  is  throned 
in  undisputed  supremacy  over  all  the  inclinations  and  appe- 
tites of  nature,  in  the  rightly  attuned  mechanism  of  a  heart 
where  the  love  of  God,  both  for  His  excellence  and  for  His 
kindness,  has  supreme  ascendency  over  all  the  desires  of 
the  inner  and  all  the  doings  of  the  outer  man.  This,  if  en- 
tered upon  and  in  progress  now,  is  the  beginning  of  heaven, 
whose  kingdom  is  not,  lo  here  !  or  lo  there  !  for  that  king- 
dom is  within  us,  and  this,  after  it  hath  reached  perfection 
and  been  freed  from  every  grosser  alloy  in  the  realms 
above,  is  just  a  moral  heaven  to  which  we  shall  be  translated, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  the  love  and  the  likeness  of  God, 
under  whose  new  economy,  therefore,  good  works,  or  the 
virtues  which  they  indicate,  instead  of  having  the  mere 
secondary  rank  of  the  tokens  of  salvation,  have,  in  fact,  the 
primary  rank  of  being  the  constituent  parts  of  salvation. 

It  is  often  asked,  what  room  is  there  for  works  in  the  evan- 
gelical system,  after  they  have  been  superseded  as  a  mer- 
itorious condition  of  salvation  by  the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ  ?  It  is  forgotten  that  higher  far  than  that  legal 
value  of  virtue  by  which  it  purchases  from  the  Lawgiver  the 
right  to  heaven's  rewards,  is  that  moral  value  of  it  by  which 
it  recommends  itself  to  the  moral  taste  of  the  Divinity,  and 
peoples  heaven  with  a  congenial  society.  Generally  speak- 
ing, and  as  the  families  of  earth  are  constituted,  the  right 
of  a  child  to  maintenance  in  its  father's  house  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  degree  of  virtue  or  of  moral  accomplishment 
which  belongs  to  it.  Here,  then,  just  as  in  the  evangelical 
system,  which  dissociates  virtue  from  anyplace  in  the  title 
to  heaven,  is  virtue  dissociated  from  any  title  to  a  place  in 
the  privileges  which  naturally  attach  to  every  member  of 
the  family.  Yet  who  would  put  the  question.  Of  what  value 
after  this  is  the  moral  worth  of  children  ?  Who  does  not 
see  that  precisely  on  the  difference  between  their  moral 
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worth  and  their  moral  worthlessness,  it  turns  whether  the 
dwelling-place  on  earth  shall  resemble  a  little  heaven,  or  be 
an  epitome  of  pandemonium  ?  And  the  same  of  the  real 
heaven  where  God  has  His  especial  dwelling.  He  loves 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  He  loves 
it  because  of  the  rightful  property  He  has  in  the  service  and 
obedience  of  His  own  creatures.  The  material  world  can 
render  Him  no  moral,  no  rational  service ;  yet  because  of 
the  loveliness  which  He  Himself  had  impressed  upon  it  at 
the  creation,  He  rejoiced  over  it  as  very  good.  And  so  of 
the  moral  world,  apart  altogether  from  the  virtue  which 
spreads  and  multiplies  there,  being  the  property  and  the 
allegiance  which  are  due  to  Himself,  there  is  a  higher  delight 
on  the  part.of  God  in  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  in  the  charms 
of  that  moral  scenery  which  is  spread  around  Him  in  heaven, 
where  nothing  that  defileth  can  enter  in,  the  love  which  His 
own  children  bear  to  Himself  and  His  honor,  in  the  graces 
of  that  character  over  which  the  principle  of  duteousness 
has  supreme  sway,  in  the  worth  and  the  fellowship  of  all 
those  good  affections  which  compose  a  moral  beauty,  and 
which  circulate  a  moral  gladness  throughout  the  upper  sanc- 
tuary. These  are  properties  which  all  remam  to  human 
virtue,  after  that,  under  the  evangelical  system,  virtue  has 
lost  the  power  which  it  at  one  time  had,  of  earning  a  right 
to  the  inheritance  above,  the  property,  in  fact,  of  beautifying 
that  inheritance,  and  of  yielding  the  only  happiness  which 
essentially  belongs  to  it,  of  commencing  our  heaven  here, 
and  of  expanding  it  in  a  finished  and  full-grown  perfection 
hereafter. 
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BOOK  II.— CHAP.  lU. 

CHRISTIANITY  OF  INFINITE  IMPORTANCE. 

THE   PRAYER. 

Thou,  O  God,  ait  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  the  only- 
wise  and  true  God.  Do  Thou  establish  within  us  a  perpetual  and 
practical  sense  of  Thyself.  Put  Thy  fear  into  our  hearts  that  we 
may  not  depart  from  Thee  ;  and  may  the  authority  of  Thy  will  be  of 
constant  and  hourly  effect  in  overruling  all  the  wayward  propensities 
of  a  frail  and  an  evil  nature.  Give  us  to  cherish  an  habitual  trust  in 
the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  so  that  we  may  live  under  an  habitutal  sense 
of  our  reconciliation  with  God  ;  and  give  us  to  experience  the  truth  of 
the  saying,  that  they  who  receive  Thy  Son  by  believing  on  His  name, 
receive  along  with  Him  power  to  walk  as  Thy  children. 

There  is  a  process  often  adverted  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  which  history  and  the  experience  of  our  nature 
go  to  confirm,  the  reaction  between  the  understanding  and 
the  heart,  in  virtue  of  which,  when  the  one  is  corrupted  the 
other  is  darkened,  when  the  one  is  purified  and  guarded,  the 
other  is  enlightened  and  enlarged.  One  can  see  a  natural 
connection  and  a  natural  influence  in  these  things.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  intellect  loses  its  clear  sense  and  knowledge 
of  a  God,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  moral  dispositions 
undergo  a  depravation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  vicious 
propensities  lord  it  over  us,  they,  by  disinclining  us  to  the 
thought  @f  God,  and  so  drawing  away  our  attention  from 
Him,  do  naturally,  and  as  of  course,  land  us  in  an  oblivion, 
and  at  length  an  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  Deity. 
The  world  underwent  this  headlong  process  of  degeneracy 
from  one  age  to  another,  and  along  the  footsteps  of  its  his- 
tory we  may  mark  the  reciprocal  influence  of  a  darkened 
understanding  upon  the  aflfections,  and  of  corrupt  affections 
back  again  in  thickening  still  more  the  clouds  of  miscon- 
ception and  ignorance  that  beset  the  understanding.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  history  of  the  world  is  true  of  the  history 
of  an  individual.     It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  most  important 
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to  be  adverted  to,  that  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  the 
understanding  and  the  will  should  so  reciprocate  upon  each 
other ;  the  depraving  effect,  on  the  one  hand,  of  false  views 
respecting  the  Divinity,  the  darkening  effect  on  the  other, 
of  those  moral  perversities  by  which  the  heart  and  charac- 
ter are  distempered.  We  believe  the  matter  can  be  ac- 
counted for  philosophically,  but  it  serves  most  strikingly  to 
mark  the  accordancy  between  the  processes  of  grace  and 
those  of  nature,  that  in  Scripture  the  very  reciprocation  be- 
tween the  understanding  and  the  will  is  spoken  of  as  a  ju- 
dicial infliction  on  the  part  of  God.  Because  they  wanted 
gratitude  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  they  retained  not  God  in  their  knowledge, 
which  proceeded  from  their  not  liking  to  retain  Him,  they 
were  given  over  to  vile  affections  and  to  a  reprobate  mind. 
The  same  process  is  exemplified  under  the  Christian  econ- 
omy ;  and  it  serves  most  strikingly  to  mark  how  essential- 
ly this  religion  of  faith  is  also  a  rehgion  of  virtue.  A  right 
belief  has  a  moralizing  influence  ascribed  to  it — faith  purify- 
ing the  heart,  working  by  love,  overcoming  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  right  morale,  whether  in  regard  to  prin- 
ciple or  performance,  is  stated  to  have  a  most  favorable  re- 
flex influence  in  the  confirming  and  the  enlightening  of  our 
faith.  If  any  man  is  willing  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall 
know  of  His  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  If  any  man 
keep  my  sayings,  to  him  will  I  manifest  myself.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  that  great  agent  both  of  light  to  the  understanding 
and  of  strength  to  the  principles,  is  given  to  them  who  obey 
Him.  By  doing  that  which  conscience  tells  us  to  be  wrong, 
there  is  a  resistance  given  to  this  great  agent,  and  He, 
grieved,  or  provoked,  or  quenched  thereby,  may  withdraw 
Himself  from  the  mind  that  He  would  else  have  made  the 
subject  of  His  revelations  and  His  influence,  and  thus — you 
will  find  it  important  that  it  should  be  adverted  to  when 
called  on  for  advice  relating  to  the  experimental  Christian- 
ity of  your  hearers — there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  connection 
betvveen  obedience  and  spiritual  darkness,  and  on  the  other, 
a  reverse  connection  between  obedience  and  spiritual  dis- 
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cernment.     He  who  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  from  him 

who  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath. 

#  *  *    "  #  * 

The  consideration  here  stated*  is  of  powerful  effect  in 
preaching — I  mean  the  enhancement  of  men's  guilt  by  their 
rejection  of  the  gospel.  The  more  freely,  in  fact,  that  you 
ply  them  with  the  overtures  of  reconciliation,  the  more 
forcibly  may  you  expatiate  on  the  awful  consequence  of 
their  noncompliance  with  them.  The  tenderness  of  the  one 
argument  and  the  terror  of  the  other  ^are  in  exact  propor- 
tion ;  for  the  more  earnest  and  affectionate  the  kindness 
has  been  which  presses  the  mercy  of  the  New  Testament 
on  their  acceptance,  the  more  emphatic  will  be  the  condem- 
nation of  those  who  have  stood  their  ground  against  the 
touching  demonstrations,  of  a  forbearance  which  they  have 
trampled  on,  of  a  long-suffering  and  a  goodness  which  they 
have  despised. 

To  the  people  whom  you  address,  the  gospel  should  be 
held  forth  as  an  alternative  dispensation.  They,  on  the  one 
hand,  should  be  plied  with  the  language  of  entreaty  ;  nor 
can  you,  from  the  terms  in  which  this  message  of  peace  to 
the  world  is  couched  and  conveyed,  exceed  your  commis- 
sion as  its  ministers,  by  urging  the  proposals  of  full  and  un- 
conditional forgiveness  on  the  entertainment  of  all  and  the 
acceptance  of  all.  There  is  great  charm  and  efficacy  in 
the  isolating  or  individualizing  of  your  hearers,  so  as  instead 
of  casting  the  matter  generally  abroad,  to  press  it  person- 
ally home  on  every  conscience,  and,  if  possible,  bringing  it 
closely  into  application  to  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  every 
bosom.  This  you  are  fully  warranted  to  do  by  the  terms 
in  which  the  message  of  the  gospel  is  conceived — by  words, 
for  example,  of  such  universal,  and  at  the  same  time  of  such 
pointed  and  specific  application,  as  "whosoever,"  and  "all." 
and  "any,'-  and  "every,"  being  associated  with  the  calls 
and  invitations  of  the  New  Testament.  You  stand  on  pro- 
digiously high  vantage-ground  when  you  beseech  them  to 
be  reconciled,  when  you  tell  them  of"  this  most  impressive 

"•    Vol.  i.,  p.  394,  395 
VOL.     IX.  —  K 
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attitude  on  the  part  of  God,  if  it  were  only  reflected  on 
— God  waiting  to  be  gracious — when  you  assure  them,  in 
the  v^ery  terms  of  His  own  protestation  and  His  oath,  that 
He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  rather  that 
he  should  turn  to  Him  and  live,  and  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  But 
after  having  urged  and  exhibited  this  argument,  to  the  ut- 
most, there  still  remains  in  the  treasury  of  Divine  truth  an- 
other, and  that,  with  spirits  of  a  certain  mold,  a  still  more 
overwhelming  argument.  The  one  argument,  in  fact,  just 
serves  to  whet  and  to  temper  or  bestow  a  finer  edge  upon 
the  other.  In  very  proportion  to  the  tenderness  of  those 
slighted  calls  will  be  the  tremendous  severity  of  that  reac- 
tion which  you  shall  bring  upon  yourselves  if  you  turn  away 
from  them.  If  the  gospel  be  not  the  savor  of  life  unto 
life,  it  will  be  tenfold  more  the  savor  of  death  unto  death. 
There  are  scripture  expressions  which  indicate  an  awful 
reaction  of  this  sort ;  and  give  notice  that  whatever  prov- 
ocation there  may  be  in  the  violated  law,  there  is  far  deep- 
er provocation  felt  in  the  neglected  gospel.  There  are 
some  such  intimations  given  to  us  by  the  phrase  of  "treasur- 
ing up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,"  if  we  despise  the 
long-suffering  of  God;  and  that  other  phrase,  full  of  empha- 
sis and  terror,  "the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,"  making  us  to  un- 
derstand that  no  anger  burns  more  fiercely  than  the  anger 
of  slighted  tenderness,  no  vengeance  is  more  overwhelming 
than  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  and  rejected  mercy. 
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BOOK  II.— CHAP.  VI. 

CONTROVERSIES  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  SCRIPTURE  SYSTEJM. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Thou  reignest  in  majesty,  O  God,  over  the  universe  which  Thou 
hast  made,  with  power  unlimited,  with  wisdom  unerring,  with  good- 
ness inexhaustible,  and,  above  all,  with  a  tender  mercy  which  rejoices 
over  all  Thy  works,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  Thine  attributes.  We 
bless  Thy  name  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  we  behold  the 
radiance  and  the  harmony  of  all  the  perfections  of  Thy  nature.  Give 
us  to  behold  Thy  glory  in  the  face  of  Thy  Son  ;  and  may  we  experi- 
ence both  the  peace  and  the  purifying  influence  of  Thj^  salvation, 
which  proclaims  Thee  at  once  to  be  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour. 

It  was  not  science,  but  science  falsely  so  called — it  was 
not  philosophy,  but  vain  philosophy,  which  the  apostle  de- 
nounces in  his  writings.  It  was  not  the  philosophy  whose 
great,  and  it  may  be  said  whose  only  question  to  her  dis- 
ciples is,  What  findest  thou  ?  for  such  a  philosophy  as  this 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  faith  whose  only  question  to 
her  disciples  is.  What  readest  thou?  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  have  the  utmost  respect  for  that  boundary  which  sepa- 
rates the  known  from  the  unknown,  the  one  never  venturing 
beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  so  as  to  be  wise  above  that 
which  is  written  in  the  volume  of  accessible  nature;  and 
the  other  never  venturing  beyond  the  limits  of  revelation, 
so  as  to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  written  in  the  volume 
of  Scripture.  We  do  not  think  that,  had  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy been  known  and  proceeded  on  in  the  days  of  Paul, 
he  would  have  stigmatized  it  as  a  vain  philosophy  ;  and 
when  we  look  back  to  the  ages  that  most  abounded  with 
theological  controversy,  as  being  also  signalized  by  the 
most  glaring  transgression  of  all  her  maxims,  we  can  not  but 
look  onward  with  high  anticipation  when  we  think  of  the 
juster  and  more  modest  philosophy  of  our  own  day,  as  the 
token  of  another  era  in  theological  science,  when  the  vain 
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and  the  useless  and  the  imaginative  questions  that  agitated 
the  Church  in  other  days  shall  be  suffered  to  sleep  in  the 
shades  from  which  they  had  been  conjured,  and  all  the  dog- 
mata of  our  profession  shall  be  the  results  of  an  enlightened 
criticism  employed  on  the  sayings  of  Scripture,  and  of  en- 
lightened system  founded  on  the  generalities  of  Scripture. 
And  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  what  was  true  of  an- 
cient is  also  true  of  modern  heresy.  It  proceeds  on  the 
fancied  competency  of  reason  to  entertain  questions  which 
lie  without  her  boundaries.  It  proceeds  on  a  preference 
for  the  fancies  of  speculation  over  the  findings  of  experience, 
for  any  hypothesis  by  man  on  a  subject  beyond  the  scope 
of  his  faculties,  I  would  call  a  fancy  of  speculation  ;  whereas 
any  testimony  in  the  Bible  of  a  messenger  who  had  proved 
his  credentials  from  heaven,  I  would  call  a  finding  of  his 
experience.  On  this  principle,  I  have  long  been  struck,  not 
with  the  daring  temerity  alone,  but  with  the  illiterateness  of 
Socinianism,  fully  as  much  with  its  want  of  philosophic  con- 
sistency and  strength,  as  with  the  want  of  a  firm  scriptural 
basis  on  which  it  might  stand,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  confer  on  it 
the  aspect  rather  of  a  piece  of  meager  sentimentalism,  than 
of  a  formidable  system  that  had  aught  like  profound  scholar- 
ship or  solid  argument  to  sustain  it. 

#  *  *  *  # 

The  distinction  between  the  business  of  preaching  and 
that  of  students  in  divinity  is  very  well  stated  in  our  text- 
book.* It  is  right  that  you  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  controversies  of  the  Church,  and  know  both  how  to 
vindicate  and  how  to  state  the  propositions  of  a  sound  the- 
ology, so  as  to  neutralize  the  reasonings  of  those  who  op- 
pose them,  and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  their  statements 
such  counter-statements  as  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
precise  and  effective  testimony  against  them.  But  ever  re- 
member, that  the  direct  purposes  of  conviction,  and  comfort, 
and  edification  are  best  served  in  a  general  audience  by 
the  original  statements  of  Scripture,  and  by  your  simple 
and  natural  attempts  to  enforce  these,  without  reference  at 

'  See  vol.  i.,  p.  440. 
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all  to  the  sophistry  or  even  to  the  existence  of  the  errors 
which  stand  opposed  to  them  ;  so  that  the  proper  work  of 
the  pulpit  might  even  be  best  and  most  sufficiently  dis- 
charged although  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another 
not  one  sermon  had  been  in  the  least  tinctured  with  the 
phraseology  or  flavor  of  a  polemic  theology.  It  were  lay- 
ing a  most  onerous  servitude  on  the  business  of  preaching, 
if  incumbent  to  go  out  of  the  plain  and  rectilineal  way, 
merely  because  this  one  heretic  or  that  other  may  have 
sprung  up  in  some  bygone  age  of  the  Church,  of  whose  un- 
scriptural  crudities,  after  all,  the  great  bulk  of  every  con- 
gregation are  completely  unconscious.  The  office  of  a 
steward  for  dispensing  the  mysteries  of  God  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  office  of  a  debater  for  putting  down  the  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions  of  men.  The  pulpit  is  the  place 
for  the  discharge  of  the  one  office,  the  press,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  social  party,  is  the  place  for  the  discharge  of  the  other ; 
and  you  should  be  accomplished  for  both,  so  as  to  acquit 
yourselves  of  them  in  the  right  places  or  occasions,  but 
without  interchanging  the  places  and  confounding  the  one 
with  the  other.  And  here  let  me  admit  that  the  very  exer- 
cise of  discriminating  between  truth  and  error  may  qualify 
you  for  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  statement  of  the  truth,  a 
statement  which  you  can  make  in  the  pulpit  without  disturb- 
ing the  minds  of  your  auditors  at  all  with  any  intimation, 
and  far  less  with  any  formal  refutation,  of  the  error  that  is 
opposed  to  it.  I  can  not  refuse  that,  just  as  you  may  be 
belter  prepared  for  the  description  of  a  strictly  rectilineal 
movement  by  having  the  deviations  and  the  unevennesses 
pointed  out  to  your  notice,  so  may  you  be  the  better  enabled, 
for  a  firm  and  unfaltering  pathway  of  sound  doctrine,  by 
the  deflections  and  the  byways  of  unscriptural  speculators 
having  been  set  forth  and  exposed  to  you.  Whether  I  re- 
gard your  access  to  the  public  by  authorship,  or  your  op- 
portunities of  converse  with  men  in  society,  1  would  have 
you,  the  future  office-bearers  of  our  Church,  accomplished 
for  the  task  of  laying  an  arrest  upon  error,  and  I  can  imag- 
ine not  a  few,  but  many  instances,  where  your  studies  of 
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the  controversial  theology  may  accomplish  you  better  for 
the  direct  statements  of  the  pulpit,  even  though  there  should 
never  be  the  formal  introduction  of  aught  like  controversy 
there.  Only  in  the  order  of  your  studies  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  Christianity,  I  should  like  the  Theologia  Elenctica 
to  come  last,  and  even  then  not  to  be  entered  on  without  a 
constant  reference,  as  I  have  already  advised  you,  to  the 
Theologica  Didactica.  The  whole  discussion  is  now  so 
implicated  with  controversy  that  I  am  not  yet  aware  of  a 
single  treatise  where  you  will  find  these  two  completely 
clear  of  each  other  ;  but  certainly  were  I  to  assign  a  prog- 
ress for  your  readings,  I  should  vastly  prefer  your  commenc- 
ing with  the  books  where  the  scriptural  predominates,  and 
finishing  off  with  the  books  where  the  scholastic  errors  of  the 
heretics  are  met  and  extinguished  by  scholastic  instruments. 
On  this  principle,  I  must  confess  my  partiality  for  those 
summaries  of  doctrine  where,  under  each  head  or  general 
position,  you  meet  with  a  cluster  of  texts  in  proof  or  con- 
firmation of  it.  It  may  sound  oddly,  but  really,  on  princi- 
ples which  I  hold  to  be  the  philosophically  sound  ones,  I 
should  esteem  it  a  good  commencement  if  you  pondered 
every  question  and  answer  of  our  Shorter  Catechism,  with 
its  accompanying  Scriptures  under  each,  in  the  little  manual 
commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the  Proofs  ;  or  if  you  read 
our  Confession,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
in  those  editions  where  the  Scripture  proofs  are  given  at 
large.  After  these  there  is  a  book  that  I  like  very  much, 
the  Aphorisms  of  Vitringa,  where  (though  he  dips  a  little 
i-nto  the  controversial)  the  leading  positions  of  theology  are 
given  in  consecutive  order,  with  a  host  of  Scripture  author- 
ities under  each  of  them.  And  here  I  would  have  you  not 
to  be  betrayed  into  the  impression  of  the  insignificancy  of 
the  work  because  of  the  humble  duodecimo  form  in  which 
it  is  presented,  nor  to  think  that  the  enormous  folios  of  the 
systematic  theologian,  who  gives  more  of  himself  and  less 
of  Scripture,  form  a  prouder  or  a  greater  achievement.  I 
suppose  that  you  read  all  the  texts  pointed  out  though  not 
presented  in  these  little  summaries,  and  then  you  will  be  m 
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the  direct  line  of  making-  solid  advancement  in  the  pm*e 
didactic  theology.  After  him,  I  would  have  you  to  read 
an  abridgment  of  the  Marckii  INIedulla,  both  because  of  its 
arrangement  and  its  scriptural  references,  though  he  enters 
more  largely  than  Vitringa  into  the  controversial,  the 
title  of  his  work  indeed  being  the  Theologia  Didactica  et 
Elenctica.  It  is  difficult  after  this  to  institute  a  precise  or- 
der for  your  systematic  readings  on  divinity.  I  would  not 
object  to  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  in  spite  of 
certain  laxities  of  sentiment  to  be  found  in  him.  He  may 
be  followed  by  Pearson  on  the  Creed  ;  then  by  Calvin's  In- 
stitutes ;  then  by  Pictetus'  larger  work  on  Systematic  The- 
ology, who,  though  large  on  the  controversial,  yet  keeps 
the  didactica  and  the  elenctica  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other.  I  on  purpose  would  give  him  a  precedency  to  the 
elder  Turretin,  who  is  controversial  all  over,  his  book  in- 
deed being  entitled  Theologia  Elenctica ;  and  perhaps  never 
was  an  author  better  accomplished  for  the  ponderous  task 
of  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  in  so  many  ponderous 
volumes.  There  is  no  man,  perhaps,  who  possessed  more 
of  the  legal  talent  of  clearing  away  the  irrelevancies  of 
every  question,  and  putting  it  upon  its  own  right  basis  ; 
and  then  there  is  such  soundness  of  judgment,  even  in  mat- 
ters of  purely  ethical  science  as  well  as  in  theology,  and 
generally  a  wise  and  well-argued  deliverance  at  the  last. 
There  are  few  occasions  on  which  I  either  question  or  dis- 
sent from  him  ;  while  all  over  on  the  impulse  of  an  imme- 
diate perusal,  I  have  marked  in  places  innumerable  the 
gems  of  precious  and  weighty  thought.  You  will  observe 
I  put  him  last  in  my  catalogue,  for  with  him  at  present  I 
finish  my  recommendations,  being  not  yet  qualified  to  say 
aught  of  Stapferus,  whose  book,  however,  from  its  title, 
should  be  read  at  the  close  rather  than  the  commencement 
of  your  series  of  systematic  authors;  the  work  I  allude  to  is 
Stapferi  Institutiones  Theologicae  Polemicae.  The  amount 
of  systematic  reading  which  I  have  now  recommended  is 
enough,  and  more  perhaps  than  enough,  on  an  average,  for 
students  of  divinity.     Some  of  you,  I  trust,  on  a  principle 
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which  I  have  often  adverted  to,  will  overshoot  my  advice, 
making  this  their  favorite  walk,  and  so  qualifying  them- 
selves for  sustaining  in  their  own  persons  the  honors  of  the 
Church  militant.  But  I  have  no  ambition  and  no  wish  to 
send  out  a  whole  army  of  gladiators  ;  and  though  I  should 
not  be  sorry  even  if  all,  during  the  course  of  their  prepa- 
ration for  the  ministry,  found  time  to  read  all  that  I  have 
now  specified,  I  must  not  forget  the  still  higher  demands 
which  the  hortatory  theology  has  upon  your  attention  than 
the  controversial,  and  that  the  main  object  of  your  studies 
should  be  to  qualify  you  for  the  business  of  exposition  and 
address  in  pulpits,  and  for  the  care  of  parishes. 


BOOK  III.— CHAP.  I. 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  SON. 

THE  PRAYER. 

We  bless  Thy  name,  O  God,  that  when  we  had  undone  ourselves 
by  disobedience,  Thou  laidest  help  upon  one  who  is  willing  and  mighty 
to  save.  We  rejoice  that  Thou  sentest  Thy  Son  to  the  world,  and 
hast  declared  Him  to  be  the  brightness  of  Thine  own  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  Thine  own  person.  Thou  hast  set  Him  forth  as  a 
propitiation — may  we  look  at  Him  as  such,  and  have  peace.  Thou 
hast  set  Him  forth  as  an  example — may  we  look  at  Him  as  such,  and 
walk  in  His  steps. 

"  It  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the  value  of  the 
gospel  does  not,  in  any  degree,  depend  upon  the  idea  which 
we  may  entertain  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  because 
all  that  is  truly  interesting  to  us,  is  the  object  of  His  mission, 
and  the  authority  with  which  His  doctrine  is  promulgated." 
—Vol.  ii.,  p.  2. 

There  are  two  distinct  principles  on  which  a  wrong  belief 
might  endanger  the  interests  of  your  eternity.  The  first  is, 
that,  as  an  unbelief  in  the  face  of  clear  scriptural  testimony, 
it  may  imply  a  criminal  disregard  of  the  authority  of  vScrip- 
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ture,  and  so  in  itself  may  be  the  object  of  a  direct  judgment 
and  condemnation.  This  principle  may  be  conceived  to  be 
exemplified  even  with  matters  of  doctrine  and  information 
which  are  comparatively  trifling,  such  as,  that  Marcus  was 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas.  Faith  in  such  a  statement  may 
be  of  little  importance  on  its  own  account;  but  still  the 
want  of  it  may  indicate  another  want  of  fearful  magnitude 
and  effect — it  may  indicate  the  want  of  a  full  and  settled 
faith  in  Scripture.  But  there  is  another  and  a  distinct  prin- 
ciple on  which  a  wrong  belief  might  put  to  hazard,  nay  put 
to  certainty  of  overthrow  and  ruin,  the  wellbeing  of  our 
eternity.  It  may  relate  to  a  doctrine  whose  belief  is  indis- 
pensable to  that  state  of  mind  and  character  without  which 
there  can  be  no  meetness  for  heaven.  The  truth  of  Marcus 
being  sister's  son  to  Barnabas  is  in  no  way  the  medium  of 
our  moral  or  spiritual  preparation  for  paradise  ;  but  many  a 
doctrine  can  be  specified  having  this  property  of  a  medium, 
and  perhaps  an  essential  medium,  so  that  wanting  it,  you 
miss  the  road  that  leads  to  a  blissful  immortality,  the  men- 
tal discipline  that  qualifies  you  for  its  enjoyment  or  for  en- 
trance thereupon.  And  furthermore,  as  it  may  be  expected 
that  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  will  he 
the  frequency  and  the  fullness  of  the  disclosures  which  rev- 
elation makes  of  it,  we  may  expect  that,  in  reference  to  it,  a 
wrong  belief  may  endanger  the  man's  eternal  state  in  both 
the  ways  which  I  have  now  specified,  as  being  both  a  crim- 
inal defiance  to  clear  scriptural  testimony,  and  implying  a 
state  of  opinion  fatally  deficient  and  wrong,  because  con- 
nected with  a  fatally  deficient  and  wrong  state  of  the  sen- 
timents and  affections.  The  distinction  which  I  have  now 
made  will  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the  truths 
which  are  and  those  which  are  not  fundamental  in  Chris- 
tianity. They  are  those  which  are  characterized  by  the 
second  principle.  A  truth  may  be  clearly  revealed  and  yet 
not  be  a  fundamental  one.  To  be  fundamental,  it  must 
essentially  enter  into  the  formation  of  those  sentiments  and 
that  character  which  qualify  for  heaven. 

Now,  on  both  grounds  we  would  meet  the  assertion  of 

K* 
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Priestley  in  reference  to  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  unimportant  ^vh ether  we  shall  think  one 
way  or  the  other  of  a  matter,  provided  that  Scripture  has 
given  clear  and  manifest  deliverance  thereupon,  which  we 
hold  it  to  have  done  in  reference  to  this  particular  doctrine. 
It  is  not  unimportant  whether  we  shall  set  up  our  own  wis- 
dom in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  may  in 
fact  be  the  evidence  of  as  rebellious  a  spirit  as  setting  up 
our  own  will  in  opposition  to  tlie  precepts  of  revelation. 
And  then,  as  to  the  other  principle,  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine  in  itself  as  a  medium  through  which  we  arrive  at 
a  right  state  of  sentiment  and  affection,  let  me  only  remark 
at  present,  that  if  the  Saviour  be  clearly  revealed  as  a  Di- 
vine person,  in  w^hat  state  are  we,  as  to  wrong  and  crimin- 
ally wrong  principle,  if  we  do  not  render  to  Him  Divine 
honors  ?  Suppose  that  there  is  evidence  enough  to  sub- 
stantiate His  Divinity  did  we  only  but  attend  to  it,  and  then 
what  excuse  can  we  have  for  withholding  from  Him  who 
is  represented  to  us  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  as  God 
blessed  forever,  the  homage  due  to  His  name  ?  If  you  will 
but  recollect,  you  will  find  that  there  were  in  this  the  very 
essence  of  direct  impiety.  Grant  that  the  works  of  nature 
give  every  indication  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  if  you,  in 
defiance  of  these  indications,  withhold  from  God  the  incum- 
bent reverence  and  the  incumbent  gratitude,  this  were  the 
very  essence  of  irreligion.  Now,  I  beg  you  to  consider 
where  lies  the  moral  difference,  if  indeed  there  be  any  at 
all,  between  the  indication  aftbrded  of  the  Divinity  in  the 
world,  and  the  indication  afforded  of  the  Divinity  in  the 
word.  If  there  be  clear  passages  there  attaching  the  char- 
acteristics and  the  honors  of  Divinicy  to  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  then  to  regard  Him  not  as  God  and  to  worship  Him 
not  as  God,  is  just  tantamount  to  a  refusal  on  our  part  of  the 
allegiance  due  to  a  Being  whose  Divinity  has  been  mani- 
fested and  made  known  to  us  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  as 
much  an  act  of  defiance  to  God  as  if  rendered  on  any  other 
occasion  vvhen  we  had  met  the  traces  of  Him  in  any  other 
quarter  of  contemplation. 
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BOOK  III.— CHAP.  II. 

SIMPLEST   OPINION  CONCERNING  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

THE    PRATER. 

We  draw  near,  O  God,  in  a  spirit  of  humble  dependence  upon  Thee. 
Give  us  to  recognize  Thy  sovereignty  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
to  perceive  how  subservient  all  the  administrations  of  Thy  providenco 
are  to  the  fulfillments  of  Thy  word.  Thou  art  a  God  of  judgment ;  ana 
in  the  destruction  of  the  rebellious  of  other  days  may  we  behold  a  man- 
ifest token  of  that  still  more  awful  destruction  which  awaits  the  un- 
godly at  the  consummation  of  all  things.  May  we  think  of  that  com- 
ing day,  of  its  solemnities  and  its  terrors,  and  so  be  made  to  feel  what 
manner  of  men  we  ought  to  be,  in  all  fear  and  holy  conversation. 

"  Having  stated  the  three  opinions  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced,  I  proceed  to 
compare  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest.  And  here  I 
must  begin  with  observing,  that  general  reasonings  concern- 
ing the  probability  of  any  of  these  opinions,  or  its  apparent 
suitableness  to  the  end  of  Christ's  manifestation,  ought  not 
to  enter  into  this  comparison." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  17. 

I  would  say  of  all  general  reasonings  upon  this  subject 
what  I  have  repeatedly  said  of  conjecture  and  theory  on 
any  subject,  whether  of  theology  or  general  science,  that  it 
is  placed  beyond  and  above  the  limits  of  human  observation. 
They  are  equally  unsound  and  unphilosophical  in  both.  To 
set  aside  Scripture  on  this  high  and  to  us  inaccessible 
topic  is  just  as  glaring  a  transgression  of  all  just  principle  as 
to  set  aside  experience  on  any  question  of  general  interest 
or  speculation.  To  be  the  disciples  of  Bacon  in  things  of 
science  is,  if  consistently  upheld  in  the  passage  of  the  mind 
from  the  one  department  of  investigation  to  the  other,  to 
be  the  disciples  of  the  Bible  in  things  of  sacredness — it 
being  the  uniform  demand  of  sound  philosophy.  What  find- 
est  thou  ?  and  the  uniform  demand  of  sound"  faith,  What 
readest  thou  ? 

On  the  particular  topic  before  us,  related  as  it  is  to  the 
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constitution  of  the  Deity,  and  to  the  competency  of  a  supe- 
rior nature  entering  into  union  with  an  inferior,  so  as  to  com- 
pound and  to  form  one  person,  I  would  say  that  never  could 
we  be  presented  with  a  matter  for  our  opinions  or  our 
thoughts  so  utterly  beyond  the  precincts  of  our  attainable 
knowledge  by  any  exercise  of  any  faculty  of  our  own.  It 
is  a  thing  of  which,  aside  from  that  which  enters  into  the 
narrative  of  Scripture,  the  collective  experience  of  the  whole 
species  from  their  first  origin  can  give  us  no  information 
whatever.  The  Deity  is  altogether  shrouded  from  our  ob- 
servation, wrapt  as  it  were  in  profound  invisibility  from 
our  eyes  ;  nor  can  we  penetrate  the  vail  which  mantles  Him 
from  the  perception  and  the  ken  of  the  human  senses.  Any 
subject  which  relates  to  His  physical  constitution  belongs  to 
a  sphere  transcendentally  above  us,  and  it  may  be  said  to  lie 
at  the  remoteness  of  infinity  from  any  possibility  of  our  dis- 
cernment. He  who  was  with  the  Father  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  has  told  us  something  of  the  mysteries  that  be  in 
the  place  He  came  from — He  who,  after  having  sojourned 
here,  ascended  to  that  place,  and  sent  down  the  Paraclete, 
or  a  monitor  to  tell  in  larger  revelation  of  a  region  wholly 
unexplored  by  us — one  word  of  definite  information  from 
Him  is  worth  a  thousand  of  our  own  darkling  speculations  ; 
nor  can  I  im.agine  a  more  tremendous  presumption,  or  even 
an  infliction  of  greater  violence  against  all  the  rules  of  just 
philosophy,  to  say  no  more,  than  for  us  to  allow  any  imag- 
ination of  ours  to  set  aside  the  statements  of  heaven's  own 
inspired  messengers. 
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BOOK  III.— CHAP.  III. 

PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  JESUS. 

THE    PRAYER. 

May  Thy  word,  O  God,  dwell  in  us  richly  in  all  wisdom.  Give  us 
both  to  experience  its  power  and  to  taste  of  its  preciousness.  May  the 
disclosures  there  given  of  Jesus  Christ  teach  us  to  honor  the  Son  even 
as  we  honor  the  Father.  There  are  secret  things  which  belong  to 
Thyself,  and  there  are  revealed  things  which  belong  to  us  and  our  chil- 
dren. We  rejoice  that  among  these  we  find,  as  if  written  with  a  sun- 
beam, tliat  Christ  is  God.  We  would  render  to  Him  the  homage  that 
is  due  to  His  nature  and  to  His  name ;  and  we  confide  in  His  everlast- 
ing strength  both  to  sanctify  and  save.  Be  with  us  now  and  ever,  for 
His  sake.     Amen. 

John  the  Baptist  bore  this  testimony  to  Christ's  pre-ex- 
istence :  "  After  me  cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred  be- 
fore me,  for  he  was  before  me,  npcjTog  fiov  ^v." — John  i.,  15, 
30.  Lardner  interprets  these  words  as  meaning  :  "  He  was 
continually  the  object  of  my  reverence."  •'  I  knew  of  Him 
before  that  He  came  out  to  public  notice,  and  admired  Him 
in  anticipation,  so  as  to  regard  Him  even  then  as  superior  to 
myself."  He  was  before  me,  as  thus  read,  is  tantamount  to 
John's  saying,  that  He  was  continually  before  myself  in  my 
own  estimation — a  specimen  of  the  gratuitous  and  far-fetch- 
ed way  in  which  a  remote  and  most  unlikely  meaning  is  at- 
tached to  Scripture  for  the  purpose  of  making  escape  from 
the  obvious  and  natural  meaning  when  that  happens  to  be 
opposed  to  a  favorite  doctrine.  But  the  interpretation  is 
not  so  remarkable  on  this  account,  as  that  it  should  have 
been  proposed  and  maintained  by  Lardner,  a  proud  and  pre- 
eminent name  in  theology,  yet,  I  would  have  you  to  observe, 
in  a  special  department  of  that  science  altogether  distinct 
from  the  present  one  which  we  have  now  entered.  An  able 
expounder  of  the  outward  credentials  of  Christianity  may 
not  necessarily  be  an  able  expounder  of  its  inward  con- 
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tents.  It  is  one  business  to  be  a  collector  of  testimonies, 
and  another  business  to  be  a  translator  of  texts.  An  au- 
thority earned  on  any  given  field  of  discovery  and  investi- 
gation should  not  be  extended  to  another  field  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  it;  and  it  were  just  as  irrational  to  defer  to  Lard- 
ner's  opinion  on  the  subject-matter  of  our  faith,  because  he 
has  been  a  successful  and  laborious  compiler  of  its  proofs, 
as  it  would  be  to  make  Sir  Isaac  Newton  absolute  on  a 
question  of  anatomy,  because  he  had  laid  open  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  planetary  system.  There  is  a  strong  delusion 
upon  this  subject  among  men  who  will  not  think  for  them- 
selves and  take  their  own  independent  view  of  every  argu- 
ment which  is  submitted  to  them  ;  and  it  is  because  of  my 
confidence  in  your  superiority  to  this  delusion  that  I  fear- 
lessly recommend  Lardner  on  the  evidences,  though  I  think 
him  wrong  on  the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  and  Michaelis  on 
the  bibliography  of  Scripture,  though  i  think  him  egregious- 
]y  wrong  on  the  question  of  its  inspiration.  We  should  feel 
it  somewhat  a  ticklish  and  hazardous  matter  thus  to  bring 
before  your  eyes  the  unsound  deliverances  of  men,  whom, 
on  their  own  peculiar  subjects,  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  behold  with  reverence;  but  really  I  feel  as  if  there  were 
a  strength  and  a  staple  in  the  truth,  by  which  it  is  en- 
abled to  stand  its  ground  against  every  adverse  influence 
of  this  sort,  and  more  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Trin- 
ity. I  really  do  think,  that  the  best  way  of  disarming  Lard- 
ner's  four  sermons  on  this  subject  of  all  their  mischief,  would 
just  be  to  read  them.  It  were  greatly  more  dangerous  if 
you  only  heard  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  argument 
which  you  had  not  studied  than  if  you  had  studied  the  ar- 
gument. His  known  authority,  associated  with  his  un- 
known argument,  would  bring  a  more  unfavorable  in- 
fluence upon  the  question  than  if  both  were  known;  so  that 
the  most  direct  mode  in  this  instance  of  dissipating  the  au- 
thority would  be  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  production,  and 
by  personal  inspection  become  satisfied  of  its  weakness. 

I  am  sorry  to  allege  of  Lardner,  that  there  seems  some- 
thing disingenuous  in   these   sermons.     In   the    first  one, 
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where  he  considers  the  Trinitarian  scheme,  he  does  not  let 
himself  out  to  an  express  or  formal  denial  of  it,  quoting  the 
words  of  our  orthodox  formularies,  and  then  saying,"  These 
expressions  might  be  allowed  to  represent  an  obscure  doc- 
trine. Some  have  said  that  it  is  contradictor}^  All  I  af- 
firm is,  that  it  is  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  conceived  and 
understood,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  incomprehensible."  And 
yet,  when  he  comes  in  his  second  sermon  to  consider  the 
Arian  scheme,  he  is  quite  bold  and  distinct  in  his  avowals, 
resting  them,  however,  on  such  arguments  as  would  make 
infinitely  more  against  the  Trinitarian,  of  which  he  had  just 
spoken  with  such  an  appearance  of  reserve  and  delicacy — 
not  therefore  inflicting  a  direct  and  ostensible  blow  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  reserving  his  deadliest  thrusts 
against  it,  through  the  side  of  another  doctrine  and  another 
system. 

"  John  viii.  58. — '  Before  Abram  was,  I  am.'  The  old 
Socinian  interpretation  was  :  '  I  exist  before  that  patriarch 
has  become,  according  to  the  import  of  the  name  Abraham, 
the  father  of  many  nations  ;  for  that  name  is  to  receive  its 
fulfillment  by  the  preaching  of  my  religion,  in  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed  through  the  seed  of 
Abraham.'  But  this  is  saying  nothing  ;  f(jr  the  Jews,  to 
whom  our  Lord  is  speaking,  existed  also  before  this  event: 
1  am,  and  ye  all  are,  before  the  patriarch  becomes  Abraham 
in  this  sense.  The  modern  Socinian  interpretation  is  not 
more  plausible.  '  Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  am  he  ;'  i.e., 
the  Christ  in  the  destination  and  appointment  of  God.  My 
commission  as  Messiah  was  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
Almighty  before  Abraham  had  a  being.  But  this  is  saying 
nothing  peculiar  to  the  Messiah  ;  for  knov/n  to  God  are  all 
his  works."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  33,  34. 

I  bid  you  remark  here,  that  it  is  impossible  to  hear  these 
and  other  Socinian  explanations  without  an  immediate  and 
strong  impression  of  their  absurdity.  They  strike  you  at 
once  as  far-fetched,  and  as  laying  a  strain  and  a  distortion 
upon  a  passage  whose  natural  meaning  is  altogether  opposed 
to  the  one  they  labor  to  fix  upon  it.     Now  I  think  you  must 
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be  sensible  that  this  first  impression  is  more  forcible  and 
vivid  than  that  which  a  critical  argument  leaves  behind 
it.  For  argument,  you  will  observe,  though  it  makes  ob- 
vious that  which  is  obscure,  also  makes  obscure  that  which 
is  obvious.  The  thing,  in  fact,  may  be  too  plain  for  rea- 
soning, or  at  least  the  reasoninnrs,  instead  of  makino^  it 
plainer  to  conviction,  may  only  have  the  effect  of  overlay- 
ing by  needless  explanation  that  wliich  is  far  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  light  of  an  immediate  manifestation. 
Now  this  instant  discernment  of  the  obviously  true  mean- 
ing, and  as  instant  discernment  of  the  absurdity  of  its 
opposite,  is  the  perception  of  common  sense,  and  not 
the  result  of  critical  learning;  and  the  understanding  of 
an  ordinary  man  is  just  as  competent  to  it  as  the  understand- 
ing of  a  scholar.  In  other  words,  with  the  general  confi- 
dence I  have  in  the  accuracy  of  our  translation,  I  would 
defer  nearly  as  much  to  the  impression  of  a  plain  reader, 
whether  among  our  peasants  or  our  citizens,  as  to  what  the 
Bible  says  and  means  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  as  I 
would  to  the  conclusion  of  an  erudite  criticism.  It  is  just 
like  the  confidence  I  would  have  in  the  understandings  of 
plain  and  unsophisticated  jurymen  in  regard  to  the  deposi- 
tions which  they  are  listening  to.  There  might  be  no  dan- 
ger of  their  mistaking  the  sense  of  these  depositions,  al- 
though it  should  be  a  very  possible  thing  for  very  strange 
and  perverse  interpretations  to  be  put  upon  them  by  the 
ingenuity  of  a  hostile  pleader,  and  such  interpretations  as 
might  require  an  equal  counter  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
friendly  pleader  to  disarm  and  neutralize.  Meanwhile,  the 
common  sense  that  is  in  the  jury-box  arbitrates  the  question 
at  the  last,  and  far  sounder  and  solider  will  the  judgment  be 
that  it  is  left  to  such  arbitration.  Now,  among  the  manifold 
depositions  of  Scripture,  granting  it  to  be  accurately  trans- 
lated on  the  whole,  we  have  the  full  weight  and  autho/ity 
of  such  an  arbitration  by  a  multitude  of  plain  readers — an 
arbitration  that  would  have  been  sound  and  solid  had  con- 
troversies never  been  stirred,  and  just  as  sound  and  saiid 
after  these  controversies  as  before  them.     And  the  infertt<cf» 
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which  I  educe  from  this  is,  that  among  the  people  of  a  con- 
gregation, with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  the  habit  of 
perusing  it,  there  is  a  solid  and  a  warrantable  conviction 
of  Christ's  Divinity,  which  all  the  argumentations  of  your 
text-book  will  not  make  more  solid  and  satisfactory  than  it 
already  is.  It  is  right  that  you  should  know  and  that  you 
should  master  every  one  of  these  argumentations,  and  be 
able  at  all  times  to  combat  the  threatened  inroads  of  her- 
esy. But  be  assured  that  you  may  proceed  instanter,  or 
with  a  very  short  introductory  statement  and  proof  indeed, 
on  the  Divmity  of  Christ,  and  fill  up  the  great  body  of  your 
sermons  with  the  richness  of  its  moral  and  practical  appli- 
cations. 


BOOK  III.— CHAP.  IV. 

ACTIONS  ASCRIBED  TO  JESUS  IN  HIS  PRE-EXISTENT  STATE.— 
CREATION. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Give  us,  O  Lord,  to  see  in  the  greatness  of  the  Saviour  the  greatness 
of  that  salvation  which  he  hath  achieved  for  us.  Convince  us  of  the 
danger  we  incur  by  neglecting  it,  and  of  the  awful  doom  which  awaits 
us,  should  we  have  been  found  to  turn  a  deaf  or  a  heedless  ear  to  those 
overtures  of  reconciliation  wherewith  he  came  charged  to  our  world. 
Forbid  that  we  should  add  to  the  provocation  of  a  broken  law  the  ten- 
fold provocation  of  a  rejected  gospel,  and  convince  us  in  time,  O  God, 
that  no  anger  burns  more  fiercely  than  the  anger  of  slighted  tender- 
ness, no  indignation  more  overwhelming  than  the  indignation  of  offered 
and  despised  mercy.    O  be  with  us  now  and  ever,  for  His  sake.     Amen. 

"  The  three  fullest  and  most  explicit  ascriptions  of  the 
work  of  creation  to  the  Son,  are  to  be  found  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  All  the  three  appear  to  teach,  explicitly  and 
particularly,  that  Jesus  is  the  creator  of  the  world.     Yet 
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ihey  have  received  different  interpretations,  of  which  you 
ought  not  to  be  ignorant,"  &:c. — Vol.  ii.,  p  43. 

You  will  now  begin  to  perceive  the  desirableness  of  a 
profound  Scripture  criticism  among  the  ministers  of  the 
Church,  Along  with  the  facility  of  translating  aright  all 
those  passages  which  contain  important  truth,  and  the  more 
important,  generally  speaking,  the  greater  this  facility  ;  but 
along  with  such  facility,  it  should  be  remembered,  there 
might  be  the  utmost  difficulty  in  defending  the  translations 
that  have  been  made.  Nor  will  you  be  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  consistency  of  these  two  things.  You  have  the  light 
of  many  kindred  passages  in  Scripture  to  guide  you  in  mak- 
ing a  translation,  but  in  defending  it  you  have  to  meet  and 
put  down  all  the  allegations  of  your  adversaries,  who 
might  thus  lead  you,  by  their  argument,  the  whole  round  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  literature.  Should  any 
of  them,  for  example,  quote,  in  opposition  to  the  common 
rendering,  an  opposite  usage  of  the  word  or  phrase  in 
question,  among  classic  authors,  then,  however  warranta- 
ble to  make  the  translation  on  Scriptural  usage,  it  were  fur- 
ther to  be  wished  that  the  translation,  when  possible,  could 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  classical  usage  also.  This 
has  often  been  most  triumphantly  done  in  critical  contro- 
versies by  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy.  A  solitary  instance 
has  been  completely  explained  away,  either  proved  in  fact 
to  be  not  an  apposite  instance  at  all,  or  proved  itself  to  be 
an  anomalous  deviation  from  the  established  habit  of  clas- 
sical authors.  You  will  thus  perceive  how  it  requires  a 
far  more  accomplished  criticism  to  defend  our  translation 
than  to  have  executed  it ;  and  that  while,  by  means  of  a 
mere  common  light,  you  can  insure  to  the  multitude  a  sup- 
ply of  religious  truth  through  the  medium  of  our  popular 
versions,  it  is  by  a  higher  light  and  a  higher  learning  that 
you  detect  the  darkening  influences  of  sophistry  and 
error. 

"It  is  this  system  (that  of  the  Gnostics)  which  Paul  so 
often  attacks  under  the  name  of  false  philosophy,  strifes  of 
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words,  endless  genealogies,  science  falsely  so  called." — Vol. 
ii.,  p.  50. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be 
nothing  in  the  charges  which  Paul  makes  against  science 
and  philosophy,  that  makes  against  the  true  science  and  the 
sound  philosophy  of  modern  times.  Let  knowledge  but  rest 
upon  evidence,  and  from  whatever  quarter  of  nature  or  his- 
tory it  may  be  gathered,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  have  any 
hostile  influence  on  Christianity.  A  truth  in  one  department 
can  not  be  at  war  with  a  truth  in  another — a  truth,  for  exam- 
ple, as  discovered  by  Newton  or  demonstrated  by  Euclid, 
with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  There  is  no  more  incompat- 
ibility between  a  doctrine  which  justly  represents  some  state 
of  things  on  earth,  and  the  doctrine  which  justly  represents 
the  state  of  things  in  heaven,  than  there  is  between  the  last 
discovery  in  chemistry  and  the  last  in  astronomical  science. 
It  is  true  of  many  an  individual,  that  he  may  have  a  passion 
for  science  which  absorbs  his  whole  heart,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  things  of  sacredness  ;  and  any  monopolizing  affection 
of  this  sort,  if  it  but  keep  out  the  faith  of  the  gospel  from  the 
mind  and  the  influences  of  that  faith  upon  the  character,  is 
of  deadly  and  pernicious  effect  on  the  eternal  interests  of 
him  who  is  so  actuated.  But  this  is  a  different  sort  of  mis- 
chief from  that  which  the  Apostle  alluded  to  when  he  ad- 
verted to  the  philosophy  of  his  own  times,  which  in  doctrine 
and  speculation  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  revelations  of 
heaven,  and  in  this  respect  is  wholly  dissimilar  to  the  reign- 
ing philosophy  of  the  day,  whose  cautious  and  inductive 
spirit,  in  virtue  of  which  it  would  subordinate  every  imagi- 
nation of  its  own  to  the  results  of  an  observation  of  nature, 
is  in  striking  accordancy  with  that  spirit  which  would 
cast  down  all  lofty  imaginations,  in  deference  to  the  results 
not  of  natural  but  of  Scriptural  observation,  and  so  bring 
every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

I  may  here  take  occasion  to  repeat  what  I  have  before 
hinted  at,  that  once  we  know  a  philosophy  to  be  funda- 
mentally and  altogether  in  principle  wrong,  it  really  seems 
a  very  unnecessary  task  to  examine  closely  and  in  detail 
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all  the  absurdities  which  it  may  have  chanced  to  emanate. 
Now  that  w^e  know  natural  observation  to  be  the  high  road 
to  science  and  philosophy,  and  Scriptural  criticism  to  be  the 
high  road  to  soundness  in  theology,  are  we  to  complicate 
S these  studies  by  the  most  unnecessary  erudition,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  make  one's  self  acquainted  with  all  the  fool- 
eries of  all  the  ancients  ?     I  predict  that  much  of  the  learn- 
in  d-  connected  with  our  profession  must,  from  the  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  a  far  better  though  more  modern  literature  on 
the  subject,  fall  into  desuetude.     I,  on  this  principle,  do  not 
advise  you  to  attempt  being  very  profound  about  the  Gnos- 
tics and  their  iEons,  though  as  much  of  their  peculiarities 
as  explains  John  is  highly  important,  and  for  this,  and  also 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  history  of  opinions  in  the 
Church,  you  may  read  both  Hill  and  Mosheim  on  the  sub- 
ject.    But  even  the  history  of  opinions  in  the  Church  will 
come  at  length  to  have  a  place  far  more  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate than  it  has  at  present,  or  than  it  certainly  had  a 
century  ago,  and  that  as  a  study  which  will  not  be  wholly 
but  in  great  part  superseded  by  the  far  more  pertinent  and 
productive  inquiry,  what  are  the  actual  averments  of  God's 
own  actual  revelation,  and  how  shall  we  best  elicit  these 
by  the    ever    brightening    lights    of  Scripture    criticism  ? 
What  gives  me  less  value  than  I  otherwise  would  have  had 
for  Bishop  Bull's  work  on  the  Trinity,  is,  that  it  is  more  an 
investigation  into  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  respecting  the 
Trinity,  than  an  independent  investigation  of  his  own.  Were 
I  to  advise  any  time  for  the  study,  that  is  the  work  which 
I  would  have  you  to  read,  however,  and  more  especially  as 
there  is  an  English  translation  of  it,  enabling  you  therefore 
to  accomplish  the  perusal  in  less  time.     It  were  well  that 
you  became  acquainted  with  the  specimens  which  he  pre- 
sents of  the  style  of  speculation  which  prevailed  in  those 
days.     You  will  satisfactorily  see  how  the  language  of  the 
didactic  was  at  length  foregone  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  for  that  of  a  polemic  theology.    I  should  like  if  many 
of  you  were  to  peruse  Bishop  Bull's  work  on  the  Trinity, 
and   if  all  of  you  were  to  read  the  powerful  volume  (jf 
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Horsley  against  Priestley,  both  of  these  works,  let  it  be 
understood,  being  more  to  be  consulted  for  the  history  or 
erudition  of  the  question,  than  for  the  direct  merits  of  it. 


PART  III.— CHAP  IV.— SECT.  II. 

COLOSSIANS  I.  15-18. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Give  us,  O  Lord,  diligently  to  seek  after,  and  supremely  to  prize, 
those  truths  which  relate  to  the  way  of  the  sinner's  salvation.  May 
we  remember  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  who  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and  who  esteemed  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellence  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Thou  hast  said  that  the  knowledge  of  Thyself  and  of 
Him  whom  Thou  hast  sent  is  life  everlasting  ;  and  in  the  awful  de- 
scription which  Thou  hast  given  of  the  day  of  reckoning,  Thou  hast  told 
us  of  the  vengeance  that  shall  be  inflicted  on  those  who  know  not  God, 
and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  we,  under 
the  impression  of  these  sayings,  betake  ourselves  in  good  earnest  to  the 
study  of  our  Bibles,  and  through  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  become 
wise  to  salvation.     Be  with  us  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

"  The  apostle,  in  reminding  the  Christians  at  Colosse  amid 
the  sufferings  to  which  their  faith  might  expose  thenj,  of  the 
ground  of  thanlU'ulness  which  it  afforded,  is  led  into  one  of 
those  digressions  which  are  common  in  his  writings.  He 
had  been  speaking  of  that  redemption  through  the  blood  of 
Christ  which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  redemption  suggests  to  him  the  dignity  and 
character  of  the  ransomer.  He  expatiates  upon  these  topics 
for  a  few  verses  (chap,  i.,  15-18),  and  then  returns  to  the 
point  from  which  he  had  set  out.  The  digression,  although 
it  appears  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  argument,  promotes 
most  effectually  the  design  of  the  Epistle,"  &:c. — Vol.  ii., 
p.  Gl,  62. 

We  have  already  said  that  though  no  uses  of  a  doctrine 
could  be  stated,  yet  that  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being 
affirmed  in  the  Bible,  laid  on  Christians  the  obligation  of  be- 
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lieving  it.  If  offensive  to  the  taste  and  preconceptions  of  an 
inquirer,  and  if,  because  of  this,  the  truth  and  authority  of 
God  are  to  be  set  aside,  this  of  itself,  whatever  the  import- 
ance or  unimportance  of  the  doctrine  may  be,  may  infer  a 
deadly  resistance  to  the  faith,  which  of  itself  is  a  deadly 
error.  It  may  be  a  decisive  symptom  of  infidelity,  and  this, 
too,  aggravated  by  circumstances  which  belong  not  to  com- 
mon infidelity.  The  latter  is  a  crime,  because,  in  the  lace 
of  likelihoods,  the  attention  was  turned  away  from  the  evi- 
dence that  might  else  have  overpowered  it.  But  the  other 
after  a  formal  assent  to  the  Bible  as  a  message  from  God, 
forgets  the  docility  and  the  reverence  that  were  due,  and 
with  utmost  moral  unfairness  attempts  to  pervert  its  mean- 
ing and  to  tamper  with  its  express  and  authoritative  say- 
ings. The  discerner  of  the  secrets  of  the  inner  man  has 
His  eye  on  the  whole  mental  process  of  the  controversialist, 
and  can  mark  the  character  of  his  thoughts  and  affections, 
detect  the  latent  dishonesty,  and  observe  when  it  is  that 
pride  and  passion,  and  the  antipathies  of  offended  taste, 
seduce  him  unworthily  from  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  A 
moral  responsibility  for  one's  belief  is  not  confined  to  the  gen- 
eral question  of  whom  the  Bible  comes  from — so  as  to  reach 
condemnation  to  infidels  alone.  It  extends  to  the  question 
of  what  the  Bible  says,  and  so  as  to  reach  at  least  as  deci- 
sive condemnation  to  heretics  also.  They  may  suffer  not 
merely  because — wanting  the  truth  they  have  rejected — 
they  want  the  essential  medium  for  such  sentiments  and 
affections  as  might  qualify  them  for  heaven  ;  but  irrespect- 
ive of  this,  they  may  suffer  for  the  rejection  itself,  because 
implying  a  heedlessness  of  what  themselves  admit  to  be  the 
testimony  of  God,  and  an  act  of  violence  done  to  His  plain 
declarations. 

So  nmch  for  the  first  principle  on  which  a  heresy  might 
be  damnable,  and  we  hold  that  there  is  no  topic,  the  denial 
of  which  involves  a  greater  weight  of  this  condemnation 
than  the  one  which  now  engages  us.  A  repetition  of  acts, 
it  is  said,  gives  rise  to  a  habit,  and  so  many  are  the  acts  of 
violence  that  must  be  done  to  the  manifold  depositions  of 
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Scripture  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  we  fear  the  doctrine 
can  only  be  disowned  by  those  who,  hardened  in  the  prac- 
tice, are  in  readiness  whenever  God's  sayings  and  their  own 
favorite  sentiments  come  into  collision,  for  inflicting  upon 
Scripture  a  perpetual  violence.  We  can  scarcely  imagine 
a  state  of  mind  more  fearfully  hazardous  than  this  to  the 
eternal  interests  of  him  who  thus  manifests  it,  or  one  that 
bespeaks  a  hardier  defiance  to  the  authority  of  heaven's 
Governor. 

But  beside  this  one  principle  on  which  a  heresy  might  be 
damnable,  you  understand  that  there  is  another.  You  are 
aware  that  the  terminating  object  of  Christianity  is  not  the 
belief  of  its  doctrines,  and  that  this  belief  is  but  the  stepping- 
stone  to  an  ulterior  achievement.  It  proposes,  through  the 
creed,  to  reach  the  character  of  man,  and,  accordingly, 
while  it  says  that  Scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  it  adds, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
to  all  good  works.  Now  this  doctrine  may  be  so  far  trans- 
formed or  mutilated  by  heresy,  as  to  be  bereft  of  this  efii- 
cacy.  There  are  articles  of  information  in  Scripture  which 
need  never  be  present  to  the  mind,  for  the  sake  of  a  salutary 
moral  influence  over  it  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  the  Christian  life.  We  hold  it  in  no  instance  safe  that 
you  deny  any  such  article,  but  they  often  with  perfect  safety 
are  forgotten,  as  the  number  of  the  tribes,  the  dimensions  of 
the  temple,  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  our  Saviour  was 
crucified,  the  names  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  the  dress  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  a  thousand  other  particulars  it  were 
needless  to  specify.  But  there  are  other  articles  of  inform.- 
ation  which  it  is  neither  safe  to  deny  nor  to  forget,  and, 
whereof  it  may  be  said  that  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
being  out  of  your  mind,  puts  to  hazard  your  qualifications 
ibr  a  blissful  eternity.  We  have  already  said  that  we  can 
not  imagine  a  more  daring  moral  offense,  or  one  that  should 
infer  a  heavier  condemnation,  than  the  refusal  to  God  of  the 
honor  which  belongs  to  Him.  It  is  in  fact  the  very  essence 
or  elemental  principle  of  irreligion.  But  if  told  that  Christ 
is  God,  and  you  refuse  to  honor  him  as  such,  you  just  incur 
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this  very  delinquency.  A  person  has  been  revealed  to  you 
having  the  perfections  and  the  greatness  and  all  the  exalta- 
tion of  Deity,  and  you  render  him  not  the  homage  that  be- 
longs to  Deity.  It  makes  no  diiference  how  the  revelation 
of  His  divinity  came,  if  it  be  a  sufficiently  evidenced  reve- 
lation. It  matters  not  whether  your  attention  and  belief 
have  been  drawn  to  a  God  through  the  medium  of  the  indi- 
cations in  nature,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  indications 
in  Scripture,  provided  they  are  true  indications,  and  you  by 
a  right  and  incumbent  attention  might  recognize  the  truth 
of  them.  Nature  proclaims  the  unseen  Deity,  and  you  ren- 
der Him  the  silent  reverence  of  your  adoration  and  grati- 
tude. Scripture  proclaims  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Deity — 
nay,  that  He  formed  and  upholds  that  very  nature  whose 
indications  had  before  satisfied  you  that  it  must  have  a  God 
for  its  author — and  if,  after  this,  you  withhold  from  Christ 
the  same  adoration  and  the  same  gratitude,  yours  is  the 
guilt  of  as  manifest  an  impiety  as  characterizes  him  who, 
though  not  an  Atheist,  bears  in  the  whole  habit  of  his  affec- 
tions and  thoughts  the  levity,  the  heedlessness,  and  the  hardy 
defiance  of  Atheism.  Knowing  of  the  existence  of  a  neigh- 
bor, you  are  wanting  in  right  and  proper  morale  if  you 
feel  not  humanely  toward  him.  Knowing,  or  at  least  hav- 
ing it  in  your  power  to  know,  that  Christ  is  God,  you  incur 
a  still  more  flagrant  defect  from  a  right  and  proper  morale, 
if  you  do  not  think  divinely  of  Him,  and  feel  accordingly. 
The  guilt  is  enhanced,  if  the  being  whom  you  treat  thus  un- 
worthily has  laid  you  under  obligations  of  gratitude.  If  a 
man  of  superior  rank,  by  an  act  of  munificence  rescued  your 
family  from  despair,  and  raised  you  to  affluence  and  honor, 
we  can  not  imagine  a  more  direct  ingratitude  than  the  af- 
front of  treating  him  beneath  the  level  of  his  natural  dignity. 
And  nothing  more  flagrantly  ungrateful,  be  assured,  nothing 
in  conceivable  worse  keeping  with  all  that  is  becoming  the 
relation  in  which  you  stand  to  the  Saviour,  not  a  more  seri- 
ous mutilation  can  be  imagined  on  the  right  moral  system 
of  those  affections  and  regards  which  belong  to  a  redeemed 
creature,  than  that,  i  aised  to  the  hopes  and  the  happiness  of 
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eternity,  and  raised,  too,  by  Him  who,  though  rich,  for  your 
sake  became  poor,  you  should  in  return  withhold  from  Him 
the  homage  due  to  His  character  and  station.  We  read  in 
Scripture  of  the  enormity  of  those  who  deified  the  creature 
as  if  he  were  the  Creator.  Equal  is  the  enormity  where- 
with they  are  chargeable  who  degrade  the  Creator  to  the 
level  of  the  creature.  And  he  who  is  capable  of  inflicting 
tliis  degradation  on  the  Saviour,  and  that  in  the  face  of  His 
asserted  Godhead,  is  not  capable,  be  assured,  of  joining  in 
that  song  of  eternity  where  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing 
are  ascribed  to  Him  who  hath  redeemed  us  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  His  blood. 

On  the  subject  of  the  practical  uses  of  the  doctrine  now 
under  consideration,  I  would  certainly  be  cautious  of  so 
stating  them  as  to  imply,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  doc- 
trine, I  could  have  no  faith,  no  security,  in  other  doctrmes 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  I  am  not  fond  of  the  assertion, 
that  certain  doctrines  stand  or  fall  together.  If  both  be 
affirmed  in  Scripture,  and  if  Scripture  make  not  the  express 
assertion,  that  they  stand  or  fall  together,  I  would  therefore 
not  say,  that,  apart  from  and  anterior  to  the  information 
which  Scripture  itself  gives  of  the  connection  between  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  and  the  efficacy  of  His  atone- 
ment, if  I  did  not  believe  in  the  one  I  w^ould  not  believe  in 
the  other.  But  after  having  conceded  this,  I  must  state,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  is  much  in  Scripture  from  which 
we  might  infer  a  connection  between  them,  and  that  in  vir- 
tue of  both  being  believed  together,  there  is  an  indefinitely 
greater  enhancement  given  to  all  the  moral  influences  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  That  there  is  a  real  con- 
nection between  the  two  doctrines  is  very  strongly  implied 
in  the  very  expression,  that  we  are  bought  with  a  price — 
that  we  are  ransomed  from  our  state  of  condemnation — that 
we  are  redeemed  or  bought  again  from  the  obligation  un- 
der which  we  lay,  of  sustaining  the  penalties  of  a  violated 
law.  Now,  more  than  the  adequate  price  would  not  have 
been  exacted.  The  justice  of  God  would  require  no  more 
than  an  equivalent  ibr  the  outrage  done  to  the  authority 

VOL.    IX.  —  L 
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of  His  government,  to  the  high  sovereignty  and  state  of 
His  offended  attributes.  The  value  of  what  was  rendered 
would  not  exceed  the  value  of  what  was  owing  on  the  part 
of  them  who  were  ransomed  by  it.  If  the  blood  of  Christ 
be  indeed  that  by  which  the  Church  was  purchased,  and  if 
Christ  was  divine,  both  of  which  doctrines  are  expressly 
affirmed  in  revelation,  then,  on  the  principle  that  nothing 
more  would  be  given  in  compensation  for  the  dignity  of  a 
violated  law  than  was  enough  to  repair  it,  the  inference 
seems  plain,  that  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  expiation  by 
Him  on  v/hose  person,  sat  the  dignity  of  the  Godhead, 
could  effect  the  reunion  of  sinners  with  their  God.  And  w-e 
now  see  how  the  law  was  magnified  and  made  honorable, 
by  a  divine  personage  having  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
world's  atonement — by  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  equal 
with  God,  having  bowed  down  His  head  to  the  sacrifice. 

When  the  mind  of  a  believer  is  occupied  with  both  doc- 
trines, you  will  perceive,  I  trust,  how  the  one  enhances,  and 
that  to  an  indefinite  amount,  all  the  moral  and  practical  in- 
fluences of  the  other.  We  can  not  imagine  how  a  niore 
emphatic  demonstration  could  be  given  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of 
the  dread  and  insurmountable  barrier  of  separation  which 
it  raises  between  the  God  of  sacredness  and  the  guilty 
creatures  who  have  offended  Him,  insurmountable  we  mean 
by  any  created  force  in  the  universe,  since  it  needed  the 
interposition  of  one  traveling  in  the  greatness  of  His 
strength,  and  that,  too,  the  strength  of  the  Divinity,  to  move 
it  away.  If  the  work  of  our  redemption  be  the  direct  and 
personal  achievement  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference of  infinity  in  our  estimation  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  achievement,  whether  we  believe  that  Christ  was  the 
creature  or  that  Christ  was  Himself  the  omnipotent  Creator. 
It  marks  the  force,  the  infinite  force,  of  that  moral  impos- 
sibility, if  I  may  so  term  it,  w^hich  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
sinner's  acceptance,  when  thus  given  to  understand  that 
nothing  short  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  a  God  could 
suffice  for  the  reduction  of  it;  and  the  movement  thus  made 
in  heaven,  the  depth  that  was  in  it  of  the  divine  mystery, 
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which  angels  are  represented  as  desiring  to  look  into,  the 
terms  in  which  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  and  His  enter- 
prise are  described  in  the  ancient  prophecies,  all  bespeak 
that  a  work  had  to  be  done,  and  a  mighty  problem  in  juris- 
prudence to  be  resolved,  which  naught  but  an  unsearchable 
wisdom  could  find  out,  and  naught  but  the  strength  of  om- 
nipotence could  execute.  And  thus  the  divinity  of  Christ 
enhances  every  moral  lesson  which  can  be  gathered  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  It  enhances  our  sense  of 
the  exceeding  turpitude  of  sin.  It  throws  a  deeper  sacred- 
ness  over  the  character  of  the  Godhead.  It  props  the  sink- 
ing faith  of  the  despondent  sinner,  when  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  God's  dishonored  attributes  and  of  His  outraged 
law,  he  thinks  that,  in  the  homage  rendered  by  the  illustri- 
ous sufferer  who  poured  out  His  soul  to  thcieath  for  us, 
the  character  and  the  law  of  God  have  received  their  no- 
blest vindication.  It  exalts  to  the  utmost  the  mercy  of  the 
Godhead,  for  it  is  mercy  in  its  highest  possible  exhibition, 
when  it  thus  had  to  force  a  way  for  itself  through  difficulties 
only  to  be  conquered  by  the  arm  of  one  who  is  represented 
as  mighty,  and  that  the  might  of  infinity,  to  save.  The 
effect  of  His  intercession  ;  His  powers  as  a  sanctifier  ;  His 
right  of  mastery  over  all  our  services;  the  solemn  authority 
of  Hi-3  lessons  and  laws ;  the  resistless  force  of  such  appeals 
as,  "If  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments;"  the  incumbent 
gratitude  and  incumbent  obedience  ;  all,  all  obtain  a  force 
and  an  intensity  they  never  could  have  had,  but  from  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  is  God. 

These  considerations  will  need  to  be  further  expounded. 
There  is  one  more  which  at  present  I  can  only  advert  to 
without  expatiating  upon  it.  Only  think  of  Him  as  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  what  an  interest  it  gives  to  the 
study  of  His  thus  manifested  character,  to  the  history  of  His 
visible  doings.  In  the  gospel  narratives  of  His  life  we  are 
thus  presented  with  a  picture  of  the  Godhead.  The  virtues 
of  the  eternal  and  unseen  Spirit  are  made  to  radiate  in  visi- 
ble expression  from  the  human  countenance,  and  to  descend 
upon  us  in  audible  accents  from  the  human  voice.    Through 
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the  medium  of  the  senses  we  come  to  know  of  the  else 
mysterious  because  invisible  God.  That  dark  and  untrav- 
eled  interval,  which  separates  the  objects  of  faith  from  all 
that  is  material,  has  had  a  high-way  of  communication 
thrown  over  it.  By  this  descent  of  the  incarnate  Deity  upon 
our  world,  the  graces  and  the  glories  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter are  held  forth  in  ocular  representation;  and  when  we 
think  it  was  the  very  God  in  human  form  who  went  about 
during  His  mysterious  sojourn  on  earth  doing  good  con- 
tinually— that  it  was  He  who  wept  over  the  tomb  of  Laz- 
arus, and  mourned  when  He  looked  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
view  of  its  approaching  desolation,  the  dread  and  the  dis- 
tance we  associate  with  the  Godhead  are  done  away,  when 
thus  made  so  impressively  to  see  that  the  greatest  of  all 
beings  is  also  the  kindest,  and  the  gentlest,  and  the  best. 


BOOK  III.— CHAP.  IV.— SECT.  IV. 

AMOUNT  OF   THE   PROPOSITION.  THAT   JESUS  CHRIST  IS  THE 
CREATOR  OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE    PRATER. 

We  bless  Thy  naine,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  come  forth  upon  the 
world  from  the  darkness  and  the  mystery  which  surround  Thy  throne. 
Thou  hast  made  a  visible  representation  of  Thyself  in  Thy  Son, 
whom  we  recognize  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesli,  the  brightness  of 
the  Father's  glory,  the  express  image  of  His  person.  Give  us  con- 
tinually to  look  at  Him  as  our  propitiation,  but  give  us  also  to  look  at 
Him  continually  as  our  example.  By  the  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ 
may  we  become  like  to  God.  By  the  transferrence  of  His  virtues  into 
our  own  characters,  may  we  become  meet  for  the  joys  and  the  com- 
panionships of  eternity.     Be  with  us  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

Many  theologians  have  affirmed  of  the  power  to  create, 
that  it  is  the  incommunicable  attribute  of  the  Deity.  There 
is,  I  have  already  observed,  an  assumption  upon  this  subject 
which  I  agree  with  the  author  of  our  text-book  in  thinking 
that  we  are  not  entitled  to  make.     We  know  not  before- 
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hand  whether  the  power  of  creating  be  an  incommunicable 
attribute  of  the  Godhead  or  not.  Should  Scripture  ex- 
pressly say  so,  we  could  have  no  doubt  upon  it.  But, 
anterior  to  Scripture,  it  is  ultra  vires  on  our  part  to  make 
any  affirmation  upon  the  subject.  I  certainly  have  no 
recollection  at  present  of  aught  that  is  very  express  or 
decisive  in  Scripture  upon  the  subject;  yet  still  we  may 
gather  something,  both  from  its  intimations  on  this  particu- 
lar question,  and  on  another  of  still  greater  practical  im- 
portance, which  I  shall  advert  to  presently,  on  the  compe- 
tency of  a  creature  to  a  certain  other  achievement,  which 
many  have  contended  can  only  be  effected  by  one  that  has 
the  strength  and  character  of  the  Godhead. 

Instead  of  arriving  at  the  two  distinct  articles  of  belief, 
that  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the  w^orld,  and  that  Christ  is 
God,  the  first  by  an  information  from  Scripture,  and  the 
second  by  a  principle  of  my  own,  I  confess  I  would  be  far 
better  satisfied  to  have  distinct  informations  from  Scripture 
on  both  of  these  articles.  I  should  have  far  greater  value 
for  its  sayings  than  for  my  own  reasonings  ;  and,  therefore, 
instead  of  making  them  out  on  the  strength  of  one  informa- 
tion and  one  principle,  I  should  ('eel  that  my  fiiith  had 
something  far  more  solid  to  rest  upon,  if  but  furnished  from 
the  Bible  with  two  informations.  Now  this  we  actually 
have,  one  set  of  passages  deponing  to  the  creation  by  Christ 
Jesus,  another  set  of  passages  deponing  to  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  Jesus ;  and  really,  to  fetch  any  additional  argument 
for  the  divinity  from  an  a  j)riori  imagination  of  our  own  as 
to  the  incommunicable  nature  of  the  creative  faculty,  is  to 
go  astray  in  quest  of  weak  arguments,  when  stronger  are 
at  hand,  is  to  place  the  deductions  of  human  reasoning  on 
the  same,  if  not  on  a  higher  level,  than  the  declarations 
of  God.  Should  the  Bible  itself  affirm  that  the  creation 
is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  God,  that  is  a  different 
matter;  and,  without  going  off  the  ground  of  Scripture 
at  all,  we  might,  from  the  fact  of  Christ  having  actually 
created,  arrive  at  the  solid  inference  that  Christ  is  indeed 
God. 
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Thus  may  we  be  enabled  to  arrive,  and  through  a 
medium  exclusively  Scriptural,  at  the  inference  of  His 
divinity  from  His  creative  power;  and  even  from  the  mere 
separate  assertions  of  these  two  things  in  the  Bible,  whether 
a  connection  between  them  be  there  affirmed  or  not,  we 
may  gather  some  likelihoods,  if  not  proofs,  of  that  very 
principle  which,  at  the  outset,  we  have  no  title  to  assume. 
We  know  by  a  set  of  independent  statements  in  the 
Bible  that  Christ  has  created,  and  we  know  by  a  set  of 
statements,  alike  independent,  that  Christ  is  God.  A  some- 
thing may  be  gathered  out  of  these  two  things,  each  of 
which  we  know  to  be  separately  true  in  regard  to  the  con- 
nection between  them.  It  is  often  asserted  to  be  the  char- 
acteristic of  a  wise  system  of  administration,  when  any 
effect  is  intended,  not  to  incur  a  waste  of  means  or  of 
energy  by  the  employment  of  a  higher  instrumentality  than 
is  needed  for  the  production  of  it.  By  one  kind  of  ministry, 
even  the  ministry  of  material  agents,  w^e  are  furnished  with 
many  physical  accommodations ;  by  another,  the  ministry 
of  our  fellow-men,  we  are  admitted  to  many  of  the  exercises 
and  enjoyments  of  affection  and  moral  principle ;  by  a 
third,  the  ministry  of  angels,  we  are  helped  in  some  un- 
known and  unexplained  way  on  the  road  to  salvation  ;  and 
if  by  the  ministry  of  none  of  these  we  read  of  the  work  of 
creation  having  ever  been  effected,  if,  instead  of  this,  we 
are  informed,  by  one  set  of  passages,  that  Christ  is  God, 
and  by  another,  that  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  we 
have  some  ground  for  the  inference,  that  it  is  for  God  alone 
to  bring  out  of  nothing — some  presumption  for  a  deliver- 
ance on  the  abstract  question,  w^iether  the  creative  power 
be  an  incommunicable  attribute  of  the  Deity. 

But  we  hold  the  reasoning  on  the  power  to  atone  still 
more  decisive  than  the  reasoning  on  the  power  to  create. 
If  a  less  costly  sacrifice  would  have  sufficed  for  the  restor- 
ation of  sinners,  a  more  costly  would  not  have  been  exacted. 
The  law"  is  represented  as  obtaining  satisfaction  for  its 
injured  rights,  but  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  have  given 
it  more  than  satisfaction.    No  more  w-ould  be  exacted  than 
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was  necessary,  more  especially  when  one  reflects  on  the 
painful,  the  humiliating  nature  of  the  exaction.  To  say 
that  the  sufferings  of  a  creature  could  have  atoned  for  sin, 
is  to  say  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Creator 
were  unnecessary ;  whereas,  can  we  admit  another  idea 
than  that  of  some  deep  and  mysterious  necessity  for  the 
endurance  to  which  He  bowed  Himself,  an  endurance  so 
bitter  as  to  extort  from  Him  the  prayers  and  the  agonies 
of  the  garden?  What  meaneth  the  supplication,  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me?  What  else 
meaneth  it  but  that,  for  the  restoration  of  a  guilty  world, 
the  drinking  of  the  cup  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  the 
passing  of  it  was  not  possible.  With  such  light  beaming 
upon  the  question  from  Scripture,  with  such  informations 
from  the  sacred  volume,  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  expiation  of  sin  required  the  offering  up  of  a 
Divine  sacrifice,  and  that  by  nothing  short  of  it  could  recon- 
ciliation have  been  effected  between  the  transgressor  of  the 
law  and  the  offended  Lawgiver.  He  who  bare  the  chas- 
tisement of  our  peace,  bare  it  in  the  strength  of  the  God- 
head, and  the  atonement  He  made  for  sin  was  an  adequate 
atonement  only  because  the  dignity  of  the  victim  w^as  com- 
mensurate with  the  dignity  of  that  law  which  had  been 
broken,  and  of  that  Sovereign  from  whom  it  had  emanated. 

When  a  conjunction  is  thus  established  betv/een  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  efficacy  of  His  sacrifice,  it  in- 
vests with  more  august  and  venerable  sanctity  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Godhead;  it  upholds,  in  high  imperial  state  and 
sovereignty.  His  law;  it  bespeaks,  and  by  expression 
equivalent  to  infinity,  the  evil  of  sin;  it  augments,  and  that 
to  an  unlimited  degreee,  the  gratitude  of  the  redeemed  ; 
thus  deepening  the  moral  influence  of  all  these  lessons,  and 
throwing  an  enhanced  sacredness  over  the  whole  field  of 
our  religious  contemplations. 

You  will  now  observe  how  it  is  that  the  testimonies, 
about  the  precise  force  and  import  of  which  we  have  been 
so  long  employed,  and  which  go  to  demonstrate  that  Christ  is 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  supply  a  direct  argument  for  the 
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Divinity  of  Christ.  Though  Scripture  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  any  very  distinct  intimations  as  to  the  incom- 
municability  of  the  creative  power  to  any  created  being,  it 
has  explicitly  enough  affirmed,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  God  is 
the  sole  Creator  of  all  things.  This  suffices  for  a  firm 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  makes  the  above  testimonies 
that  we  have  recently  been  examining  just  as  decisive  of 
the  Godhead  of  Christ  as  the  information  given  us  by  John 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel.  He  does  not  tell  us  so 
by  the  one  affirmation  that  Christ  is  God,  but  he  does  it  by 
two  affirmations,  that  Christ  is  the  Word,  and  the  Word  is 
God.  Neither,  when  told  that  Christ  is  the  Creator,  does 
that  of  itself  tell  us  by  one  affirmation  that  Christ  is  God, 
but  by  help  of  another  affirmation,  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Bible,  that  the  Creator  is  God,  we  come  solidly  to 
the  conclusion  at  the  last,  and  from  being  made  to  know 
that  Christ  is  the  Creator,  and  that  the  Creator  is  God,  we 
are  as  effectually  told  of  th-e  Divinity  of  Christ,  as  when 
made  to  know  that  Christ  is  the  Word,  and  the  Word  is  God. 


BOOK  III.— CHAP.  V. 

ACTIONS  ASCRIBED  TO  JESUS  IN  HIS  PRE-EXISTENT  STATE.— 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

THE   PRAYER. 

We  confess  both  our  guilt  and  our  frailty  before  thee,  O  God.  But 
we  rejoice  that  an  omnipotent  Saviour  has  undertaken  our  cause,  that 
our  pardon  has  been  ratified  by  the  blood  of  a  divine  sacrifice,  and  that 
He  who  poured  out  His  soul  to  the  death  for  us  is  now  at  Thy  right 
hand,  an  intercessor  and  an  advocate  for  all  who  put  their  ti-ust  in  Him. 
As  He  is  omnipotent  to  save,  may  we  experience  Him  alike  omnipo- 
tent to  sanctify ;  and  grant  that  through  the  working  of  that  mighty 
power  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  Himself,  He  may 
subdue  our  rebellious  wills  and  our  headstrong  affections  into  a  con- 
formity to  Thy  law.     Be  with  us  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

I  hold  the  argument  expounded  in  this  chapter,  if  not  the 
most  direct  and  decisive,  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  any 
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on  the  subject  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  It  does  not  stand, 
as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  Bible.  It  would  not  meet 
the  glance  of  a  cursory  reader.  It  has  to  be  gathered  from 
a  comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture;  from  an  investi- 
gation, the  result  of  which,  however,  is  most  satisfactory, 
landing  as  it  does  in  a  very  beautiful  discovery,  and  unfold- 
ing a  system  of  operations  on  the  part  of  Christ  in  behalf 
of  mankind  that  may  be  traced  through  Scripture  to  the 
commencement  of  the  earlier  dispensation,  and  thus  evinces 
the  historical  consistency  between  the  Old  and  j\ew  Test- 
ament. There  is  one  obvious  inference,  I  think,  to  be 
drawn  from  this  examination.  How  much  more  of  inform- 
ation and  truth  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  Bible,  when  made 
the  object  of  a  diligent  and  severe  scrutiny  !  We  believe 
that  the  study  of  God's  word  is  as  interminable  as  the  study 
of  His  works,  and  that  there  is  in  it  a  mine  of  hidden  treas- 
ures which  have  not  yet  been  unfolded.  It  is  the  remark- 
able experience  of  even  plain  Christians  who  have  been  in 
the  constant  and  daily  habit  of  reading  Scripture,  that  how- 
ever frequently  they  may  have  accomplished  the  entire  pe- 
rusal of  it,  yet  they  never  fail  on  every  repetition  of  the  task, 
to  read  it  with  new  Hght,  to  draw  from  it  new  truths  and  be- 
fore unobserved  relations  between  truths  already  known,  or 
new  applications  to  human  life  and  human  nature.  It  stamps 
on  the  book  a  peculiarity  which  belongs  to  no  other  author- 
ship. For  in  two  or  three  perusals,  you  will  draw  out  the 
whole  meaning  and  spirit  of  a  publication  on  any  subject  of 
mere  human  learning,  or  even  on  theology,  apart  from  Bible 
quotations.  But  wliile  you  exhaust  the  compositions  of  men 
in  this  way,  the  Scripture  is  found  to  be  inexhaustible. 
This  stamps  a  peculiarity  on  the  sacred  volume  that  an- 
nounces the  Divinity  which  penned  it.  And  this  evidence 
is  valid,  whether  you  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the  exceed- 
ing variety  of  its  matter,  with  infinite  susceptibilites  of  com- 
parison and  application,  or  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Spirit 
enlightens  by  the  word,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  large- 
ness of  His  influences  is  the  enlargement  of  manifestation  ex- 
perienced bv  an  earnest  reader  on  everv  new  perusal  of  it. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  force  in  the  argument  for  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ  drawn  from  this  particular  investigation, 
and  grounded  on  a  circumstance  to  which  I  have  not  yet 
adverted.  The  very  circumstance  of  its  being  gathered 
from  the  incidental  expressions  of  a  narrative  where  the  ob- 
ject was  not  any  formal  doctrinal  statement  of  the  truth 
which  they  establish,  proves  a  recognition  of  the  truth,  and 
a  proceeding  upon  it,  which  is  often  more  impressive  than  a 
categorical  statement.  But  besides  this,  to  bring  out  the 
evidence,  you  have  to  compare  Scripture  W'ith  Scripture. 
It  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface  ;  it  does  not  force  itself  upon 
the  observation  of  the  superficial  reader.  It  lies  hidden,  as 
it  were,  under  the  broad  and  general  aspect  of  things,  and 
forms  one  of  those  recondite  harmonies  w^hich  could  not 
therefore  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  imposition, 
but  which,  on  this  very  account,  leave  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  all  impressions  as  to  the  reality  of  that  common 
subject  to  which  they  all  relate.  You  will  be  reminded,  in 
consequence  of  what  I  say,  of  the  Horas  Paulinas  of  Dr. 
Paley,  where,  from  the  hidden  and  undesigned  coinci- 
dences which  he  establishes  between  one  Scripture  and 
another,  he  evinces  the  historical  reality  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  of  the  transactions  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New 
Testament.  An  impostor  might  devise  plausibilites  that 
struck  the  observation  on  their  first  being  presented,  but 
he  would  not  readily  devise  those  plausibilities  which  re- 
quire a  deep  and  patient  investigation  for  their  discovery. 
And  in  like  manner,  whereas  corrupt  readings,  forcible  sup- 
pressions of  the  ancient  texts,  interpolations  of  new  ones, 
have  been  charged  on  the  orthodox,  we  ask  you  to  consid- 
er how  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such  imputation 
are  those  Scriptures  which  we  have  now  been  examining, 
and  from  the  comparison  of  which  we  educe  so  impressive 
an  argument  for  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  They  would 
need,  in  fact,  not  merely  to  have  changed  single  texts,  but 
to  have  changed  or  to  have  destroyed  the  texture  of  whole 
passages  ;  und  all  this,  you  will  observe,  to  produce,  not 
that  semblance  of  evidence  for  a  favorite  doctrine  which 
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glares  upon  the  general  eye,  but  an  evidence  that  needs  la- 
boriously to  be  sought  alter,  and  which  had  never  been 
brought  fully  out  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  generations 
from  the  time  when  the  controversy  was  at  its  hottest,  and 
when  the  partisans  on  both  sides  of  the  question  have  been 
accused  certainly  af  undue  liberties  with  Scripture — liber- 
ties however,  let  it  well  be  understood,  which  could  never 
have  effected  the  general  depraving  of  Scripture,  or  prevent 
us  at  present  from  approximating  indefinitely  near,  and  on 
the  most  abundant  evidence,  to  the  primitive  state  of  the 
sacred  writings. 

You  will  here  recollect  the  Socinian  evasion  from  the 
sense  in  which  the  orthodox  understand  the  appearance  on 
Mount  Sinai.  We  hold  the  angel  there  to  have  been  a  per- 
son, but  they  represent  the  angel  to  have  been  merely  some 
material  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  whether  the  fire,  or 
the  smoke,  or  the  thunder.  They  hold  that  God  Himself 
held  converse  with  the  Israelites  in  the  delivery  of  the  dec- 
alogue, and,  whereas  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  angel  who 
held  this  converse,  they  lay  that  expression  on  a  mere  sens- 
ible indication,  whether  by  light  or  by  sound,  that  was 
given  of  His  presence.  Couple  the  absurdity  of  their  own 
hypothesis,  the  absurdity  of  this  manifest  evasion  of  theirs, 
with  the  soundness  of  their  reasoning  against  the  hypothe- 
sis ofthe  Arians;  admit  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  admit  with  him, 
and  in  his  own  words,  that  the  whole  transaction  at  Mount 
Sinai  shows  that  Jehovah  was  present,  and  that  He  Him- 
self delivered  there  the  ten  commandments  ;  but  refuse 
to  him  the  liberty  of  contradicting  Stephen  in  the  Acts,  who 
tells  us  that  the  identical  Being  named  Jehovah  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  angel  who  appeared  in  the  bush,  was 
the  angel  which  spoke,  was  not  the  light  ofthe  appearance 
or  the  sound  of  the  words,  as  they  would  have  it,  but  was 
a  person  who  appeared  and  a  person  who  spoke — and 
there  remains  between  these  a  sound,  an  incontrovertible 
argument  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

One  very  great  charm  ofthe  informations  which  relate  to 
the  identity  that  subsists  between  the  angel  of  the  covenant 
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and  Jesus  Christ,  is.  that  it  connects  in  the  closest  manner 
the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments.  It  so  binds  and  harmonizes 
the  two  dispensations,  and  gives  us  to  perceive  so  clear  a 
line  of  connection  and  continuity  between  them.  It  unites 
them  both  in  one  comprehensive  scheme,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Christ  Himself  comes  forth  from"  Heaven  at  certain 
successive  points  or  evolutions  of  it,  evinces  most  strikingly 
His  intimate  concern  with  and  special  management  of  the 
whole.  It  is  delightful  to  catch,  as  it  were,  even  these  faint 
and  incidental  traces  of  the  mysterious  way  along  which 
one  and  the  same  great  personage  makes  occasional  present- 
ation of  Himself,  and  thus  manifests  His  own  busy  agency 
and  interest  in  the  process  that  Himself  did  originate,  and 
carries  forward  from  its  first  commencement  to  its  final 
consummation.  We  are  aware  of  nothing  which  more  gilds 
and  glorifies  the  patriarchal  ages  than  the  truth  of  preter- 
natural visitations  made  by  the  Saviour  in  His  own  person 
to  Abraham,  and  Jacob,  and  Moses,  and  Joshua.  When 
we  thus  behold  Him  intromitting  in  person  with  that  great 
moral  enterprise  which  was  so  peculiarly  His  own,  as  at 
the  first  germ  of  it,  when  He  called  the  father  of  the  faithful 
from  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  and  at  its  further  expansion, 
when  He  brought  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  gave  the 
law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  brightened  the  tabernacle  and 
the  temple  with  His  presence,  and  lastly,  at  its  final  consum- 
mation, when  He  vailed  His  glory  in  human  nature,  and 
sojourned  on  earth,  and  bowed  down  His  head  to  the  sacri- 
fice, and,  with  the  last  accents  of  His  expiring  voice,  cried 
out  that  it  was  finished,  and  gave  up  the  ghost — I  say,  a 
progression  of  this  sort,  beginning  with  Genesis  and  having 
its  ultimate  outgoings  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  stamps  a 
glorious  consistency  on  the  Bible,  and  binds  together  in  firm 
concatenation  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament.  Apart  from 
the  affecting  identification  which  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  Saviour  in  Christianity  and  the  angel  of  the  cov- 
enant in  Judaism,  we  can  read  in  the  Hebrew  dispensation 
the  lineaments  of  an  infant  resemblance  to  the  perfect  dis- 
pensation that  followed  it.     But  certain  it  is,  that  this  pleas- 
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ing  discovery  strengthens  the  association  between  them, 
and  we  do  more  confidently  look  for  a  sustained  harmony 
throughout  when  we  thus  recognize  the  same  fostering 
hand  at  the  earlier  passages  of  this  great  enterprise,  and 
onward  to  its  full  and  final  consummation.  We  believe  it 
to  be  the  uniform  finding  of  every  intelligent  and,  at  the 
same  time,  devout  student  of  the  Bible,  that  the  more  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  the  more  will  he  dis- 
cover it  to  be  full  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  this,  we  think,  which 
explains  the  growing  taste  and  predilection  of  the  aged 
Christian  for  its  strains  of  earlier  inspiration.  He  rejoices 
in  finding  the  substance  of  his  faith  under  the  vail  of  these 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  symbols  by  which  Israel's  figura- 
tive Church  was  characterized,  and  it  is  not  the  less  pleas- 
ing that  it  stands  forth  under  another  guise  and  in  another 
attitude  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  behold  it.  We 
know  that  this  affection  for  the  types  and  double  interpret- 
ations in  the  allegoric  services  of  the  Jewish  ritual  and 
prophecy  has  been  ranked  among  the  senilities  of  a  decay- 
ing intellect ;  nevertheless  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  them, 
though  ol'ten  the  product  of  a  w^arm  imagination,  is  often, 
also,  a  most  intelligent  and  well-founded  interest,  and  not 
the  less  so  though  the  general  and  superficial  reader  of  his 
Bible  can  not  sympathize  wuth  it.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
are  harmonies  between  the  prefigurations  of  the  law  and  the 
principles  of  the  gospel,  which  do  not  reveal  themselves  at 
the  first  glance  of  a  careless  or  rapid  observer.  But  they 
are  not  less  real  or  substantial  notwithstanding.  They  are 
not  the  creations  of  fancy — they  are  the  perceptions  of  a 
deep  and  steadfast  prolonged  observation,  recondite  only 
to  those  who  do  not  carefully  search  for  them  ;  but  because 
of  their  very  reconditeness  all  the  more  satisfying  when 
found,  and  all  the  more  certain  indications  of  the  profound- 
ness of  that  wisdom  which  presided  over  both  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  economy,  and  so  proving  that  the  same 
God  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  both.  We  know  that  mys- 
ticism has  been  charged  on  these  speculations ;  but  in  ap- 
preciating the  justice  of  this  imputation,it  isof  prime  import- 
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ance  to  determine  whether  it  arises  from  the  subject  in  it- 
self being  unintelligible,  or  from  the  persons  who  make  the 
charge  not  being  intelligent  in  regard  to  it.  In  either  way- 
there  will  be  the  very  same  feeling  of  mysticism,  a  feeling 
not  peculiar  in  reference  to  a  matter  not  understood  of 
Christianity,  but  in  reference  also  to  the  matter  not  under- 
stood of  any  subject  or  of  any  science  whatever.  It  is  the 
very  feeling  wherewith  the  uninitiated  are  visited  when  they 
hear  the  doctrines  of  chemistry,  or  botany,  or  medicine 
propounded  in  the  peculiar,  and  to  them,  unknown  nomen- 
clature of  these  respective  branches  of  learning.  It  is  a 
feeling  which,  I  am  quite  confident,  would  be  dissipated  by 
a  single  month  of  study  directed  to  the  harmony  that  ob- 
tains between  the  doctrines  of  the  New  and  the  prophecies 
or  ritual  observances  of  the  Old  Testament.  You  will  find 
that  these  both  radiate  and  reflect  an  increasing  light  upon 
each  other,  and,  as  the  fruit  of  your  investigations,  I  prom- 
ise you  an  ever-growing  conviction,  that  in  like  manner  as 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  has  been  called  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy, so  you  will  find  the  same  testimony  to  be  the  animating 
spirit  that  actuates  and  pervades  from  one  end  to  the  other 
the  Scriptures  of  the  olden  dispensation. 
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BOOK  III.— CHAP.  VI. 

DOCTRINE  CONCERNING  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST  TAUGHT 
DURING  HIS  LIFE. 


THE    PRAYER. 

We  draw  near,  O  God,  in  the  faith  of  Him  on  whom  Thou  hast 
laid  the  burden  of  our  iniquities.  Give  us  to  see  in  the  expiation 
made  by  this  illustrious  Sufferer,  what  an  evil  and  bittter  thing  it  is  to 
sin  against  God.  Give  us  to  behold,  in  the  dignity  of  Thy  Son,  the 
dignity  of  that  law  which  He  hath  magnified  and  made  honorable. 
And  now  that  its  penalties  are  done  away,  grant  that  its  precepts  may 
be  our  rejoicing  all  the  day  long,  and  the  constant  reward  of  our  obe- 
dience. Strengthen  us,  O  God,  by  Thy  Spirit  for  all  the  services  of 
Christianity,  and  be  with  us.     Amen. 

At  this  point  the  author  of  our  text-book  seems  to  under- 
rate the  achievement  or  effect  of  the  argument  ah^eady  gone 
through.  He  speaks  of  having  only  yet  disposed  of  the 
first  opinion,  and  that  the  argument  still  remains  between 
the  second  and  third  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  has  only  yet 
demonstrated  against  the  Socinians  how  Christ  is  not  a 
mere  man,  and  that  he  has  yet  to  demonstrate  against  the 
AriansthatHe  is  not  a  creature, however  exalted  above  man, 
but  that  He  is  in  very  deed  the  eternal  and  uncreated  God. 

I  think  that  this  has  been  already  demonstrated,  and  that 
the  transition  is  not  a  firmer  one  between  the  two  proposi- 
tions of  Christ  being  the  Word,  and  the  Word  being  God, 
than  between  the  two  propositions  of  Christ  being  the  Cre- 
ator, and  the  Creator  being  God. 

If  the  only  advantage,  then,  resulting  from  our  thorough 
description  of  the  remaining  argument  were  to  make  out 
the  position  of  Christ's  divinity,  this  were  a  task  that  might 
be  dispensed  with.  But  I  should  hold  our  doing  so  to  be 
the  sacrifice  of  a  most  substantial  benefit  to  our  students  of 
divinity.  It  is  not  only  of  the  utmost  professional  import- 
ance to  them  that  they  should  be  told  of  the  whole  richness 
and  power  of  the  argument,  but  there  is  furthermore  an  in- 
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calculable  good  in  the  familiarity  which  they  will  thereby 
acquire  with  the  contents  and  character  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume. They  have  already  had  an  example  of  this  in  the 
doctrine  we  have  just  gone  over  respecting  the  angel  of  the 
covenant,  and  they  must  be  sensible  of  the  insight  which 
this  furnishes  into  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  reader  who  peruses,  as  one  instance  out  of  the  many, 
the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  with  the  newly  acquired  informa- 
tion that  not  the  Father  but  the  Son  is  personally  and 
throughout  the  subject  of  it,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  feel  a 
novelty  of  interest,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  was  before 
unconscious,  and  in  like  manner  it  will  spread  a  peculiar  as- 
pect over  many  other  places  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  when 
he  recognizes  them  to  be  so  full  of  the  Saviour.  Now,  it 
is  an  extension  of  this  benefit  w^hich  we  should  forego,  were 
we  either  to  pass  superficially  or  to  pass  over  altogether 
what  remains  of  the  text-book  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
We  should  lose  by  it  a  vast  deal  of  Scriptural  information, 
there  being  much  unfolded  in  what  is  before  us  respecting 
the  sense  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  sacred  writings. 
And,  then,  we  have  still  additional  doctrine  to  acquire  con- 
nected with  this  great  article :  after  having  discussed  the 
additional  evidence  for  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  we  have 
yet  all  to  learn  respecting  the  union  of  His  divine  and  hu- 
man nature,  respecting  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit,  and,  last 
of  all,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  separate  prop- 
ositions that  the  Father  is  God,  that  the  Son  is  God,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  and  that  God  is  one — the  man- 
ner in  which  these  are  united  in  the  one  complex  and 
comprehensive  proposition  that  is  discussed  in  a  future 
chapter  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Neither  the  Scrip- 
ture nor  the  Christian  literature  connected  with  these  ques- 
tions can  possibly  be  omitted,  but  must  be  submitted  to, 
whether  as  an  exercise  of  patience  or  as  an  exercise  of  busy 
and  most  useful  scholarship,  for  some  time  yet,  after  which, 
when  we  come  to  the  next  doctrine  in  succession,  to  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  there  will  be  room  for  general 
argument  in  application  to  a  matter  that  comes  within  the 
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cognizance  of  our  own  independent  consciousness,  touch- 
ing, as  it  does,  on  the  character  of  man — a  topic  within  the 
reach  of  our  own  mental  perceptions,  unhiie>  in  this  respect, 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Deity,  of  which,  in  ourselves,  we 
absolutely  know  nothing,  and  can  therefore  do  little  more 
about  it  than  simply  ascertain  and  state  the  informations  of 
the  Bible. 

I  am  assured  that  the  method  laid  down  in  the  text-book 
(see  p.  155,  156)  is  far  more  in  the  spirit  of  true  induction, 
and  therefore  of  true  philosophy,  than  that  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Clarke.  He  professes,  no  doubt,  impartially  to  exam- 
ine the  whole  Scriptures,  and  has  grounded  his  conclusion 
on  their  general  scope,  but  this  is  not  really  what  he  does 
in  practice.  He  first  examines  one,  and  that,  we  admit,  a 
very  extensive  set  of  passages,  and  with  the  impression  taken 
thence,  he  addresses  himself  to  another  and  equally  exten- 
sive set  of  passages.  He  first  passes  in  review  those  texts 
or  testimonies  from  which  we  learn  that  Christ  was  sent 
by  the  Father,  that  He  received  all  things  from  the  Father, 
that  He  came  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  on  these  he 
grounds  the  assertion  of  inferiority  wherewith  he  would 
qualify  the  obvious  sense  of  other  texts  and  other  testimo- 
nies which  give  distinct  information  of  Christ  being  God,  of 
His  having  power  in  Himself,  of  Christ  being  equal  to  the 
Father.  Now  this  is  not  according  to  the  philosophy  of 
sound  observation,  whether  in  theology  or  in  science.  It  is 
as  if  we  should  examine  one  half  of  the  phenomena  related 
to  a  given  subject,  and  ground  on  these  a  universal  propo- 
sition wherewith  to  warp  and  distort  our  observation  of  the 
other  half;  whereas  the  way  is  to  make  diligent  and  indi- 
vidual inspection  of  each  and  all  of  the  phenomena,  and  to 
ground  on  such  a  completed  survey  a  proposition  still  more 
comprehensive  than  the  former,  because  including  in  it  both 
the  generalities  that  each  set  of  phenomena  had  suggested, 
and  admitting,  on  the  authority  of  observation,  the  truth  of 
both.  Should  we  not  see  how  it  is  that  the  one  separate 
generality  harmonizes  with  the  other,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  shall  resist  the  evidence  obtruded  by  the  facts  of  the 
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case  that  so  it  is.  The  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Clarke's  method, 
though  not  wholly,  is  in  part  the  method  of  those  who 
would  subject  the  testimonies  of  God  to  the  fancies  of  man. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  they  set  forth  on  their  survey  of 
the  whole  Scripture  with  the  pre-occupation  of  a  theory 
derived  from  their  own  resources,  and  to  this  they  would 
subordinate  every  deposition  of  the  sacred  volume.  He 
again  goes  forth  with  a  theory  grounded  on  so  many  deposi- 
tions of  the  sacred  volume,  and  thus  pre-occupied,  he  would 
subordinate  to  it  all  its  remaining  depositions.  Now  the 
way  both  in  science  and  theology  is  to  be  a  strict  examina- 
tor  of  all  the  phenomena  in  the  one,  the  rigid  expounder  of 
all  the  passages  in  the  other  out  and  out — to  generalize  the 
informations  thus  obtained  as  far  as  we  can  generalize  them, 
and  should  we  not  be  able  to  find  out  the  vinculum  which 
connects  one  generality  with  another,  still  to  believe  that 
they  are  reconcilable,  though  we  can  not  reconcile  them. 

Let  me  here  remark  of  Dr.  Claike,  that  whereas  he 
seems  to  hold  the  absolute  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  light  of 
a  preconception  wherewith  men  go  forth  upon  Scripture 
and  transform  its  passages,  it  is  in  truth  the  fruit  of  a  com- 
pleted induction  of  passages,  whereas  his  modification  of 
the  doctrine  is  the  fruit,  not  of  a  completed,  but  a  partial 
induction.  However  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  op- 
erate now,  when  installed  into  the  mind  by  catechisms  pre- 
vious to  our  full  examination  of  Scripture,  certain  it  is  that 
the  formation  of  that  doctrine  was  the  result  of  a  full  and 
finished  observational  survey  carried  over  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  an  utter  miscon- 
ception that  it  has  been  imported  into  the  formularies  of 
the  orthodox  through  the  influence  of  a  prior  imagination 
that  possessed  a  kind  of  transmuting  power  on  the  plain 
and  natural  meaning  of  Scripture.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  result 
of  its  plain  and  natural  meanings  carefully  collected,  a 
compendious  expression  of  the  truth,  no  doubt,  yet  not  an 
expression  on  which  to  ground  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  but 
an  expression  itself  grounded  on  that  sense.  It  is  not  the 
article  which  directs  our  understanding  of  the  Scripture 
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passages,  it  is  the  passages  that  directed  the  understand- 
ings of  men  at  the  framing  of  the  article,  and  that  still 
direct  us  when  we  give  our  consent  to  it. 

One  can  perceive  how,  in  virtue  of  the  operation  advert- 
ed to  in  the  text — the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  shed  on 
the  Saviour's  conversation  (vol.  ii.,  p.  158,  159),  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  inspiration  would  be  greatly  brightened 
and  augmented  in  the  mind  of  the  apostles.  It  is  quite  pal- 
pable that  many  of  our  Saviour's  communications  upon 
earth  were  met  by  the  grossest  misconception  on  the  part 
of  His  disciples.  We  often  read  of  their  eyes  being  held  so 
that  they  perceived  not  the  meaning  of  that  saying.  It 
looks  strange  to  us  that  their  understandings  should  have 
been  so  impracticable  as  to  be  proof  even  against  what  to 
our  mind  appear  very  plain  and  intelligible  declarations. 
But  we  are  in  possession  of  a  cipher  which  they  had  not. 
We  are  pre-occupied  with  doctrine  which  had  not  been 
revealed,  and  which  ran  counter  to  all  their  notions  and  ex- 
pectations at  the  time.  There  is  the  truth  of  nature  in  the 
description  given  by  the  evangelists  of  the  disciples'  slow- 
ness of  understanding  and  slowness  of  belief;  and  to  enter 
fully  into  their  situation,  we  must  remeaiber  the  inveteracy 
of  Jewish  prejudice,  and  also  the  way  in  wiiiclj  obscure  an- 
nouncements of  the  suffering  in  reserve,  might,  by  agitating 
their  feelings,  only  serve  to  thicken  their  perplexities  the 
more.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  internal  evidence 
that  strikes  me  as  more  palpable  than  the  historical  consist- 
ency of  the  Gospels,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  that  great 
spiritual  illumination  which  came  upon  the  apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  dispersed  all  doubt  and  all  remaining 
darkness  or  difficulty  away  from  them.  Who  can  fail  to 
perceive  the  difference  between  the  timid,  the  irresolute,  the 
ha  If- informed  apostles  before  the  resurrection,  and  the  bold, 
decisive,  confirmed  style  of  perfect  assurance  and  self-pos- 
session wherewith  they  both  spoke  and  acted  after  it.  It 
would  have  required  a  very  skilliul  dramatist,  indeed,  to 
have  constructed  a  fictitious  narrative  with  so  much  truth 
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in  the  representation  of  character,  and  conduct  so  harmo- 
nizing with  the  representation  there  given  of  the  historical 
circumstances  and  changes  that  took  place,  and  which  can 
alone  account  for  it.  They  know  now  what  explained  all 
and  harmonized  all  that  had  so  much  embarrassed  them 
in  the  days  of  their  companionship  with  the  Saviour  on 
earth.  From  the  vantage-ground  of  their  now  full  and  fin- 
ished revelation  they  could  look  back  and  perceive  the  sig- 
nificance and  the  consistency  of  all  that  had  puzzled  their 
understandings  in  the  days  of  their  yet  uncorrected  prej- 
udices; and  what  between  the  Spirit  bringing  all  things 
which  our  Saviour  said  to  their  recollection,  and  their  per- 
ception now  of  the  full  meaning  of  these  things,  compared 
with  the  blindness  and  insensibility  of  other  days,  it  would 
serve  to  establish  all  the  more  their  confidence  in  the  super- 
natural light  wherewitlf  they  w^ere  now  visited,  and  which 
at  once  brought  new  truth  to  their  mind,  and  shed  a  power- 
ful and  pleasing  radiance  over  that  which  they  before  had 
heard  with  their  ears,  but  which  to  them  had  been  either 
utterly  meaningless  or  lay  shrouded  in  deepest  mystery. 

Whatever  deliverance  you  may  come  to  respecting  the 
passage  John,  x.,  29,  30,  &c.,  after  having  heard  the  con- 
trovertists  st^te  their  respective  arguments  on  the  peculiar 
ground  of  Scripture  criticism,  there  is  one  consideration 
not  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek,  yet,  I  think, 
a  very  powerful  consideration  in  determining  our  judgment 
on  the  question.  We  can  perceive  how,  on  the  supposition 
of  our  vSaviour's  divinity.  He  might,  in  agreement  with  His 
general  policy  throughout  His  liie,  have  spoken  doubtfully 
or  obscurely,  for  a  premature  and  full  disclosure  respecting 
His  divinity  might  have  been  just  as  inconvenient  in  the 
present  state  of  His  disciples'  minds  as  a  premature  dis- 
closure respecting  His  death.  Both  these  matters  were 
gradually  opened  up  to  them,  and  they  were  told  not  all  at 
once  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  were 
told  as  they  were  able  to  bear  them.  This  will  explain 
how  it  is  that  our  Saviour,  on  the  supposition  of  His  being 
very  God,  did  not  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  Jews, 
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did  not  tell  them  plainly.  But  take  the  other  supposition; 
take  the  supposition  that  He  was  not  God,  and  then  think 
of  the  imperious  call  that  lay  upon  Him  to  make  a  distinct 
and  authoritative  disavowal  of  it.  He  saw  the  effect  of 
what  He  had  already  said,  He  saw  the  interpretation  that 
His  countrymen  were  giving  to  His  words:  they  held 
Him  to  be  putting  Himself  forth  as  God.  Would  He  not 
have  disclaimed,  and  that  most  promptly,  the  arrogant  pre- 
tension, if  arrogant  pretension  indeed  it  was?  Would  the 
meek  and  the  lowly  Jesus  for  one  moment  have  suffered 
this  delusion?  Would  He  have  permitted  a  single  hearer 
to  indulge  the  imagination  of  Himself  being  God  if  He 
really  were  not  so?  And  is  it  at  all  in  keeping  with  what 
we  know  of  His  character,  that  He,  at  the  expense  of  the 
honor  exclusively  due  to  the  Father,  should  have  misled 
every  friend  He  had  at  this  conference  to  ascribe  a  great- 
ness to  Himself  infinitely  higher  than  what  really  belonged 
to  Him?  And  would  He,  the  example  and  the  teacher  of 
piety,  have  countenanced  so  flagrant  a  delusion?  Would 
He  Himself  have  made  blasphemous  usurpation  of  divine 
honors,  or  deceived  others  into  a  form  of  idolatry?  Is 
this  the  way  in  which  He  would  have  honored  the  Father? 
And  can  we  for  a  moment  imagine  the  humble  and  unam- 
bitious Jesus  of  Nazareth  actuated  by  the  vanity  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  seeking,  as  they  did,  a  place  among 
the  gods?  Yet  all  this  would  follow  if  the  effect  of  His 
words  was  not  merely  to  incense  His  enemies,  who  under- 
stood that  He  called  Himself  God,  but  grossly  to  mislead 
His  friends,  who,  on  finding  that  He  disavowed  not  the  im- 
putation, would  understand  the  same  thing ;  and  we  can 
not  figure  a  more  imperative  call  to  speak  plainly  than  on 
the  present  occasion — to  say,  in  a  way  that  could  not  be 
mistaken,  He  was  not  God,  if  He  really  was  not. 

John,  XX.,  28. — The  declaration  of  Thomas.  This  is  a 
very  direct  instance  of  misleadmg  His  own  peculiar  disci- 
ples, even  as  the  former  ones  were  of  misleading  both  them 
and  his  countrymen  at  large,  on  the  part  of  Jesus  Christ,  if 
He,  a  creature,  thus  suffered  them  to  indulo^e  in  their  own 
interpretation,  whether  of  His  w^ords  or  His  actions,  and 
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that  interpretation  evidently  was  that  He  held  Himself  forth 
as  God.  More  especially  does  the  instance  before  us  con- 
trast very  strikingly  with  another  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  where  John  was  addressed  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  and  on  falling  down  to  worship  him  from  whom 
it  proceeded,  w^as  most  promptly  rebuked  and  prevented  : 
"See  that  thou  do  it  not,  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of 
thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ;"  after  which 
there  follows  a  magnificent  description  of  Him  on  the  white 
horse  that  was  faithful  and  true,  called  the  Word  of  God, 
and  having  a  divine  title  ascribed  to  him,"  King  of  kings, and 
Lord  of  lords."  There  was  the  utmost  alertness  on  the  part 
of  the  fellow-servant  to  protect  the  writer  of  the  prophecy 
from  the  delusion  of  honoring  the  creature  as  God,  but  none 
either  to  protect  the  writer  or  the  reader  of  the  prophecy 
from  ascribing  divinity  to  Him  whose  description  immediate- 
ly follows,  even  Him  who,  called  the  Logos,  has  the  name 
written  upon  His  vesture,  of  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 
On  the  whole,  then,  there  seeuis  in  the  Gospels  a  beauti- 
ful keeping  and  harmony  between  the  degree  of  light  cast 
on  this  particular  doctrine,  and  the  degree  of  light  cast  in 
the  same  portion  of  Scripture  on  the  other  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  We  have  to  the  full  as  much  of  the 
Trinity  there  as  we  have  of  the  atonement  there,  or  of 
sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit  there,  or,  in  general,  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity  there.  All  these  truths 
may  be  descried  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  but 
through  a  sort  of  twilight  medium;  nor  do  we  meet  with 
them  fully  shone  upon  in  the  Bible  till  after  the  illumination 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost  we  meet  them  in  the  Epistles,  which 
are  the  products  of  that  illumination.  We,  of  course,  ex- 
cept the  remarkable  passage  in  John's  Gospel,  when  he 
speaks  in  his  own  person  as  a  teacher,  and  not  as  a  narra- 
tor, whose  single  business  was  to  record  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  pleasant  to  recognize  in  this 
dawn  of  Christianity  the  truth  in  question,  in,  at  least,  as 
great  a  comparative  distinctness  as  things  seen  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  early  morn  bear  to  the  same  things  seen  in  the 
broad  sunshine  of  the  risen  day. 
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Romans,  ix.,  5. — "  It  is  further  to  be  added,  that  the  earli- 
est Christian  writers  who  quote  this  passage  appear,  by  the 
course  of  the  argument,  to  understand  it  as  a  plain  decla- 
ration, that  Christ  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  It  is 
so  rendered  in  the  most  ancient  versions,  and  the  possibility 
of  another  interpretation  was  not  suggested  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  If  the  Apostle  there  did  not  mean  togi  ve  these  titles 
to  Jesus,  he  employs  a  form  of  expression  in  which  the  nat- 
ural grammatical  construction  of  the  words  misled  the  whole 
Christian  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years." — Vol.  ii.,p.  188. 

This  no  doubt  is  a  most  unlikely  supposition.  More  es- 
pecially when  you  couple  it  with  the  extreme  unlikelihood 
of  Scripture  being  so  penned  as  to  mislead  the  Church  into 
so  lengthened  and  universal  a  deception.  Nothing  can  be 
more  distinct  and  declared  than  the  charges  against  idol- 
atry under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  nothing  at  this  rate 
can  be  more  distinct  and  declared  than  the  authorities  on 
the  side  of  idolatry  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The 
readers  of  the  Bible  were  most  naturally  and  necessarily 
led  into  it ;  and  not  till  an  ingenious  violence  was  done  to  the 
verse  in  question,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  was  it 
disarmed  of  its  power  to  lure  every  plain  reader  of  the 
Bible  into  a  deadly  error.  In  the  contests  of  Scripture 
criticism,  one  is  apt  to  lose  a  fresh  and  powerful  impres- 
sion of  the  obvious  sense,  even  though  the  argumentative 
establishment  of  that  sense  has  been  the  result  of  a  contest. 
But  we  think  a  consideration  to  which  we  have  often  advert- 
ed, and  which  we  now  state  over  again,  is  of  great  efficacy 
in  restoring  the  confidence  which  controversy  is  fitted  to 
shake.  It  is  a  popular  argument,  but  not  on  that  account  the 
less  efi!ective,and  you  will  find  that  it  bears  you  safely  through 
many  of  the  controverted  passages  upon  this  question. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  account  given  in  our  text- 
book of  the  introduction  and  usage  of  the  word  ofioovatog,  * 
what  that  often  was  which  gave  rise  to  an  artificial  lan- 
guage of  theology.  It  was  not  adopted  spontaneously  or 
iu  the  mere  wantonness  of  speculation.  It  was  forced 
*  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  194. 
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upon  the  Church  by  the  practical  necessity  of  instituting  a 
safeguard  against  error.  The  orthodox  would  have  satis- 
fied themselves  with  a  creed  whose  articles  were  rendered 
in  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  had  not  that  phraseology 
been  wrested  to  their  face,  and  the  obvious  sense  of  it  form- 
ally and  expressly  denied.  The  restoration  of  Scripture 
was  no  adequate  defense  against  this  perversity.  Scripture, 
and  a  wrong  sense  of  Scripture,  are  not  the  two  elements 
which  came  into  competition  with  each  other.  The  two 
elements  are,  a  right  sense  of  Scripture  and  a  wrong  sense 
of  Scripture.  Now  it  is  not  by  merely  going  over  and 
over  the  ipsissima  vei^ha  of  Scripture  that  you  express  this 
sense.  A  discussion  about  the  sense,  and  a  statement 
founded  on  that  discussion,  necessarily  implies  the  use  of 
other  language  than  that  of  Scripture  itself.  The  contest 
was  not  between  Scripture  and  a  wrong  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  the  contest  was  between  men  who  ascribed 
one  meaning  to  Scripture,  and  men  who  ascribed  another 
meaning  to  it,  in  which  case  human  language  even  on  the 
right  side  of  the  question  was  unavoidable. 


BOOK  III.— CHAP.  VII.— SECT.  III. 

WORSHIP   REPRESENTED   AS   DUE    TO  JESUS. 

THE    PRAYER 

Lift  on  us,  O  God,  the  light  of  Thy  countenance.  Enable  us  to 
behold  Thee  as  our  reconciled  Father  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Elevate  our  affections  above  the  things  of  earth  to  the  things  of  heav- 
en, and  give  us  a  realizing  sense  of  Thine  upper  sanctuary,  where 
God  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  gloiy,  and  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  May  the  faith  of  what  is  unseen  and  eternal,  prevail 
over  the  seducing  influences  of  what  is  seen  and  temporal ;  and  by  the 
Spirit  given  to  us  from  on  high,  may  we  be  enabled  to  live  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Saviour,  and  the  expectants  of  that  immortality  which  He 
hath  purchased  for  us. 

These  testimonies  (see  vol.  ii.,  p.  204)  respecting  the 
worship  due  to  Jesus  Christ,  appear  to  me  very  impressive 
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evidences  of  His  divinity.  And  the  strength  of  them  is 
founded  upon  this,  the  exceeding  jealousy  of  God  in  re- 
gard to  the  creature  obtaining  that  worship  that  was  due 
to  the  Creator.  Tliere  is  something,  we  admit,  indefinite 
in  the  term.  We  are  aware  that  the  same  terms  have 
been  at  times  applied  to  express  the  homage  of  respect 
given  to  God  and  to  a  fellow-mortal,  but  notwithstanding 
this  there  is  a  high,  nay,  a  peculiar  style  of  worship,  which 
God  claims  as  exclusively  His  own,  and  our  own  feelings 
can  attest  the  difterence  between  the  religious  veneration 
of  which  God  is  the  object,  and  that  respectful  veneration 
rendered  by  men  to  their  superiors  in  society.  Now  if  the 
worship  to  be  rendered  to  Jesus  is  described  in  the  highest 
terms  of  possible  exaltation — if  there  be  no  possibility  of 
discriminating  between  it  and  that  which  is  spoken  of  as 
right  to  be  rendered  to  God  in  general — if  He  be  the 
object  of  prayer,  of  religious  appeal  as  to  the  searcher  of 
hearts,  of  adoration  not  to  man  only,  but  to  angels,  to  all 
the  angels,  what  else  can  we  infer  than  that  He  is  indeed 
God  ?  Continually  keep  in  remembrance,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  strength  and  emphasis  of  this  ar- 
gument, that  the  confounding  of  God  with  inferior  creatures, 
and  more  particularly  in  worship,  is  just  the  offense  of 
which  the  Almighty  is  most  intolerant,  that  this  principle 
runs  through  the  whole  economy  of  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
ament, that  it  originated  the  older  dispensation,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  triumph  of  the  new, 
that  it  completely  established  it.  Take  into  account,  along 
with  these  high  awards  of  blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory, 
and  power  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  to  the 
Lamb,  God's  strong  abhorrence  of  aught  like  usurpation  ia 
the  matter  of  religious  address  or  religious  adoration.  The 
verse  (Rev.,  v.,  13)  appears  to  me  peculiarly  striking  and 
forcible,  because  it  attaches  the  same  form  of  address  and 
adoration  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son.  The  same  so- 
lemnia  verba  which  were  not  too  low  for  the  one,  were  not 
too  high  for  the  other ;  and  it  really  is  to  my  mind  a  most 
satisfactory  establishment  of  the  equality  between  the  two 

VOL.    IX. — M 
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persons,  that  in  the  very  thing  respecting  which  God  most 
insisted  on  a  distinction  being  kept  up  between  Him  and  all 
His  inferiors — we  mean  in  the  matter  of  religious  worship 
and  benediction,  the  very  words  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Father  are  ascribed  to  the  Son.  It  is  this  also  which 
gives  a  high  character  as  testimonies  for  the  dignity  and 
divinity  of  Christ,  to  the  blessings  that  occur  so  often  at 
the  commencement  nnd  end  of  the  various  Epistles.  Look 
over  them  particularly,  and  you  will  often  meet  with  bless- 
ings of  as  high  a  character,  sometimes  identically  the  same, 
invoked  on  those  whom  the  Apostle  is  addressing,  from 
the  Son  as  from  the  Father,  thus  intimating  an  equal  power 
of  dispensing  good  things,  as  well  as  an  equal  title  to  be 
addressed  in  terms  of  celestial  adoration. 


BOOK  III.— CHAP.  VIII. 

UNION  OF  NATURES  IN  CHRIST. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Thou  sittest,  O  God,  on  a  throne  of  holiness,  yet  we  approach  Thee 
with  confidence,  because  of  the  new  and  living  way  of  access  that  has 
been  consecrated  thereto.  We  would  do  homage  to  the  Son  in  all  onr 
approaches  to  the  Father.  We  make  mention  of  Him  as  our  inter- 
cessor and  our  advocate,  and  we  desire  that  the  incense  of  His  merits 
might  be  mingled  with  our  supplications.  May  they  thus  rise  before 
Thee,  O  God,  with  acceptance,  and  be  answered  in  peace.  For  His 
sake,  pardon  our  iniquities;  for  His  sake,  purify  our  natures,  and 
render  us  meet  for  that  inheritance  of  the  saints,  where  Thy  servants 
shall  ever  serve  Thee.     Be  with  us  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

You  may  remember  the  distinction  I  have  already  insisted 
on  between  xhetheologia  didac  tic  a  tind  the  theologiaelenctica^ 
and  on  what  principle  I  attempted  to  justify  the  latter  in  its 
deviations  from  the  language  of  Scripture.  A  pure  theologia 
didactica  institutes  a  survey  and  comparison  of  all  the  Bible 
passages  which  relate  to  a  given  subject,  and  out  of  them 
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it  constructs  a  generalized  expression  of  the  truth  common 
to  them  all,  which  truth  thus  announced,  and  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  Scripture  language,  forms  one  of  its  articles. 
But  should  this  article  be  controverted,  it  is  not  either  by  a 
mere  reiteration  of  the  article,  or  by  the  reiteration  of  any 
one  of  the  Scripture  passages  which  helped  to  establish  it, 
that  the  controversy  can  be  settled.  The  argument  of  the 
gainsayers  must  be  redargued,  and  that,  too, in  terms  adapted 
to  meet  and  to  neutralize  their  terms,  and  phraseology  fitted 
to  express  a  counter-testimony  against  that  error  which 
they  had  put  forth  in  their  phraseology,  not  merely  in  lan- 
guage that  might  adequately  propound  the  truth  of  God, 
but  in  language  that  might  adequately  protest  against  the 
errors  of  man.  It  is  thus  that  a  translation  was  called  for  ; 
and  had  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy  just  limited  themselves 
to  the  object  of  so  adjusting  the  statement  of  their  articles 
as  to  make  it  express  with  accuracy  the  scriptural  doctrine 
or  the  scriptural  information,  and  at  the  same  time  put  an 
extinguisher  on  the  perversions  of  human  sophistry,  this 
would  have  been  quite  legitimate,  and  an  ample  vindica- 
tion would  have  been  possible  of  the  scholastic  style  of 
divinity,  notwithstanding  its  difference  and  deviation  from 
the  scriptural  style  of  it.  But  in  truth  the  defenders  of 
orthodoxy  went  further  than  this.  They  did  not  limit  them- 
selves to  a  mere  adjustment  of  the  language  for  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  which  we  have  now  specified.  They  med- 
dled with  the  subject  and  carried  their  speculations  in  it  a 
great  deal  further  than  the  informations  of  the  Bible  at  all 
warranted  them.  This,  you  will  observe,  is  a  wholly  dis- 
tinct case  of  difference  and  deviation  between  the  scholastic 
and  the  scriptural,  from  the  former ;  and  it  were  well  to 
discriminate  them,  for  while  the  one  is  most  justifiable,  and 
was  in  practice  most  expedient  and  necessary,  the  other 
has  misled  even  the  Church  and  the  orthodox  into  lament- 
able extravagancies  of  speculation,  and  laid  open  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Trinity  in  particular,  with  its  cognate  and 
correlative  topics,  to  the  ridicule  of  the  profane,  to  the  mer- 
ciless satire  and  severitv  of  the  infidel. 
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It  is  the  ambition  of  being  wise  above  that  which  is  writ- 
ten that  has  led  to  these  wretched  aberrations  from  all 
sound  theology.  They  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
fact  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ ; 
what  business  had  they  to  speculate  about  the  mode  of 
union,  or  to  disgust  the  world  with  their  untasteful  crudi- 
ties, fetched  from  the  arcana  of  a  subject  on  which  Scrip- 
ture had  spread  a  vail  of  decency  ?  In  respect  to  the 
method,  therefore,  of  the  union  of  the  humanity  and  divinity 
in  Christ,  I  will  say  nothing  ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  leave 
off  this  subject,  without  giving  you  at  least  one  specimen 
taken  from  the  fancies  of  men  respecting  the  mode  of  union 
between  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  will  lead  you 
to  appreciate  what  I  hold  to  be  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween one  thing  and  another  in  the  history  of  theological 
speculation,  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  right,  when 
they  substituted  other  language  for  that  of  Scripture,  in 
order  to  put  down  the  misrepresentation  of  the  heretical, 
and  that  which  was  wrong  when  they  made  their  daring 
excursions  beyond  the  subject-matter  of  Scripture.  They 
could  have  put  Bible  truths  in  other  language,  yet  kept 
within  the  limits  of  Bible  information,  and  so  we  quarrel 
not  with  the  unscriptural  terms  of  Trinity,  and  person,  and 
o[jloov(7lov;  but  there  was  no  warrant  whatever  for  going 
forth  of  the  limits  of  Bible  information,  and  so  coming  forth 
if  not  with  antiscriptural  at  least  with  unscriptural  positions 
respecting  the  mode  of  derivation  either  of  the  Son  from 
the  Father,  or  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father,  or  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  so  the  specimen  which 
I  have  to  offer  on  this  subject  is  taken  from  the  controversy 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  Churches  in  regard  to 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
when,  after  having  determined  that  the  Son  was  derived 
from  the  Father  by  generation,  and  the  Spirit  from  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son  by  procession,  a  notable  question 
was  started — a  question  even  entertained  by  Turretin — 
whether  this  was  a  procession  by  the  Father*  and  the  Son 
separately,  or  a  procession  from  the  Father  through  the 
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Son  ?  The  bare  mention  of  it  is  distressing  enough,  and  I 
just  advert  to  it  for  one  painful  moment  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  bidding  you  not  confound  a  deviation  from  Scrip- 
ture language,  grounded  on  a  real  necessity  that  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  with  the  deviations  not  into 
different  language  only,  but  really  into  different  and  addi- 
tional matter,  grounded  on  the  mere  wantonness  of  human 
speculation.  The  example  I  have  given,  and  all  like  exam- 
ples, I  would  bid  instantly  away  from  my  attention  ;  and 
they  are  such  wretched  imaginations  as  these  that  so  en- 
dear to  me  the  admirable  tact  and  judgment  which  appear 
in  the  deliverance  of  Calvin,  who  wanted  no  more  to  be 
said  and  no  more  to  be  speculated  than  that  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  one  God,  yet  that  the  Son 
is  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Spirit  the  Son,  but  that  they  are 
distinct  from  each  other  by  some  peculiarity. 

Dr.  Hill  gives  us  sufficient  specimens  of  the  wantonness  of 
theological  speculation,  which  I  trust  you  know  how  to  distin- 
guish from  that  legitimate  doing  of  the  Church,  the  object  of 
which  was  so  to  define  their  articles  as  that  they  might  pre- 
sent a  safeguard  against  the  unscriptural  errors  of  those 
w^hose  tenets  were  most  clearly  opposed  to  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  Scripture.  This  latter  can  be  done  without  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  subject-matter  in  the  Bible.  The 
former,  again,  is  ever  transgressing  that  limit,  and  trying 
to  explore  what  Scripture  has  left  unrevealed,  to  find  out 
what  vScripture  has  nowhere  told  us.  But  while  I  prefer 
this  charge  against  many  of  the  heretics,  I  can  not  acquit 
the  Church  altogether  of  blame  in  the  matter  either.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  number  of  the  speculations  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  if  the  Church  had  taken  no  cognizance  of  at 
all.  This  clearly  applies  to  all  those  questions  which  lie 
without  the  limit  of  scriptural  information.  If  it  was  wrong 
in  the  sectaries  to  go  beyond  that  limit  in  pronouncing  on 
any  of  these  questions  in  their  own  way,  it  must  just  be 
equally  wrong  in  the  Church  to  follow  them  beyond  that 
limit,  and  pronounce  upon  the  question  in  her  other  way. 
There  may  not  merely  be  an  error  in  the  special  deliver- 
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ance  on  one  side  or  other,  there  may  be  also  an  error  com- 
mon to  both  sides  in  taking  up  the  question  at  all,  or  giving 
any  deliverance  whatever  on  the  subject.  There  is  surely 
much  as  respects  the  composition  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature  in  Christ — much  that  lies  altogether  beyond  the 
range  either  of  Bible  statement  or  of  human  observation, 
and  I  would  therefore  greatly  have  preferred  that  the 
Church  instead  of  interposing  had  suffered  many  an  idle 
question  to  effervesce  itself  out,  without  holding  any  notice 
of  or  any  decision  on  the  subject  to  be  at  all  incumbent 
upon  it.  In  this  w^isdom,  and  this  meekness  of  wisdom,  the 
Church,  we  fear,  has  been  greatly  deficient  in  all  ages. 
There  has  been  an  extent  of  sensitive  vigilance,  in  virtue 
of  which,  when  not  called  upon  to  say  any  thing,  it  never- 
theless came  forw^ard  with  peremptory  articles,  w^hen  it 
would  have  been  far  better  to  have  abstained  from  the 
question  altogether,  either  as  a  question  that  ministers  not 
to  godly  edifying,  or  as  a  question  which,  naturally  above 
the  reach  of  all  the  controvertists  on  all  sides,  made  it  the 
wise  and  the  becoming  part  of  the  Church  to  pass  it  over 
in  silence. 

The  spirit  of  these  observations  is  in  keeping  with  the 
principle  on  which  I  ventured  to  offer  my  decision  on  the 
question  of  inspiration,  when  instead  of  entering  into  the 
hidden  methods  of  the  production,  1  limited  my  opinion  to 
the  palpable  qualities  of  the  product.  In  like  manner,  I 
would  say  on  the  present  question,  that  without  feeling 
myself  qualified,  either  by  Scripture  or  philosophy,  for  pro- 
nouncing on  the  nature  of  a  union  which  in  its  principles  is 
inexplicable,  I  would  say,  that  Christ  was  as  much  man  as 
that  we  have  the  benefit  of  His  example,  the  benefit  of  the 
fellow-feeling  of  His  human  sympathies,  the  benefit  of  the 
atonement  effected  by  His  de'ath  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand.  He  is  as  much  God  as  to  make  Him  the  object  of  my 
supreme  religious  reverence  and  regard. 

In  passing  this  condemnation  even  on  the  orthodox,  I 
think  I  am  fully  borne  out  by  all  the  passages — they  are 
four  in  number — w^here  Paul  touches  on  those  questions — 
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not  where  one  is  scripturally  wrong  and  another  scriptur- 
ally  right — but  those  questions  where  a  decision  is  either 
not  practicable  or  of  no  practical  value.  It  is  remarkable 
that  they  all  occur  in  his  addresses  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 
To  Christian  ministers,  therefore,  who  take  a  prominent 
part  and  have  a  literary  interest  in  the  discussion  of  these 
matters,  which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  the  bulk  of  private 
Christians,  1  hokl  Paul's  directions  in  this  particular  to  afford 
another  exemplification  of  that  profound  wisdom,  the  con- 
stant manifestation  of  which  impresses  sucli  a  character  of 
divinity  on  the  sacred  volume.  In  the  first  of  these  passa- 
ges, he  admonishes  in  regard  to  the  questions  which  are 
not  for  edifying,  not  to  pronounce  either  one  thing  or  other 
upon  them,  but  to  give  no  heed  to  them  :  "  Neither  give 
heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies,  which  minister 
questions  rather  than  godly  edifying,  which  is  in  faith."  In 
the  second,  he  sharply  rebukes  him  who  dotes  about  such 
questions:  "He  is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about 
questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife, 
railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  cor- 
rupt minds,  and  destitute  of  the  truth."  In  the  third,  he  ad- 
vises not  to  entertain  such  questions  with  a  view  to  a  de- 
liverance either  on  one  side  or  other,  but  to  avoid  them  : 
*'  But  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing  that 
they  do  gender  strifes."  And  lastly,  he  in  substance  gives 
the  same  admonition  to  Titus  that  he  did  to  Timothy  :  "  But 
avoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  contentions, 
and  strivings  about  the  law,  for  they  are  unprofitable  and 
vain.*'  We  think  that  had  the  Church  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  these  admonitions,  there  is  many  a  sect  and  many  a  de- 
nomination that  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  it  being 
the  uncalled  for  notice  of  the  Church  which  exalted  them 
into  importance.  It  ought  never  to  interfere,  save  where 
Scripture  is  obviously  contravened,  or  when  the  conse- 
quences of  any  speculation  would  land  in  results  subversive 
of  the  morality  of  Scripture. 

*  #  *  *  * 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  even  among  the  ortbo- 
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dox  on  the  question  respecting  the  duration  of  the  mediato- 
rial kingdom  ;*  though  on  comparing  the  text-book  with 
Turretin,  it  is  perhaps  more  in  name  than  in  substance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passage  in  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.,  XV.,  24)  refers  to  the  accomphshment  and  the  surren- 
der of  the  commission  wherewith  the  Son  had  been  vested, 
and  this  by  some  of  the  Trinitarians  is  held  to  be  the  term- 
ination of  the  mediatorial  economy,  and  the  giving  up  of 
the  mediatorial  kingdom.  Now,  they  who  with  Turretin 
affirm  that  this  mediatorial  kingdom  is  eternal,  allow  that 
there  are  respects  in  which  the  mediation  of  Christ  will 
cease,  because  in  these  respects  the  mediatorial  work  is  fin- 
ished. The  salvation  of  His  people  is  no  longer  to  be  ac- 
quired, for  this  He  did  for  them  by  His  death  and  His  obe- 
dience upon  earth.  Neither  is  this  salvation  any  longer  to 
be  applied,  for  this  is  already  over  in  behalf  of  all  His  dis- 
ciples who  obtained  from  Him  the  Spirit  to  prepare  them 
for  heaven,  and  are  at  length  everlastingly  fixed  in  the 
heaven  which  He  also  prepared  for  them.  But  then,  un- 
willing that  the  mediatorial  kingdom  should  come  to  an  end, 
this  great  master  in  theology  has  conceived  a  necessity  for 
its  continuance  in  the  preservation  of  the  salvation  thus  ob- 
tained and  thus  applied — a  matter  truly  on  which  I  must 
confess  myself  unable  to  decide,  lacking  that  clear  scrip- 
tural information  upon  the  subject  without  which  it  is  my 
profound  feeling  that  I  can  not  tell. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  who  deny  the  affirmation  of  Tur- 
retin, and  contend  for  the  termination  of  the  mediatorial 
economy,  concede  as  much  in  the  way  of  qualifying  their 
different  proposition,  as  serves,  with  his  concessions"  and 
qualifications,  to  bring  the  respective  controvertists  marvel- 
ously  near  to  each  other.  They  hold  that  there  is  nothing 
farther  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  mediatory  offices,  but  that 
the  recognition  of  Christ  the  Mediator  will  be  everlasting; 
that  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  redeemed  them  from  their 
sins  in  His  blood  will  be  the  song  of  eternity  ;  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  will  adhere  to  Him.  forever,  seeing 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  247. 
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that  in  the  description  of  heaven,  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb  are  said  to  be  the  temple  of  it,  and  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  Lamb  to  be  the  light  thereof.  The  Lamb, 
also,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them, 
and  shall  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters.  The 
kingdoms,  too,  of  the  world  are  to  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ ;  and,  to  mark  the  closeness  and 
perpetuity  of  the  union  between  the  Saviour  and  the  saved, 
it  is  described  under  the  form  of  a  marriage  between  Him 
and  those  blessed  who  are  called  to  the  marriage  supper  of 
the  Lamb.  On  these  verses,  indeed,  Turretin  grounds  the 
argument  for  the  continuance  and  against  the  cessation  of 
the  mediatorial  functions.  But  instead  of  intruding  into  the 
things  which  we  have  not  yet  seen,  I  inchne,  through  this 
whole  speculation,  to  be  as  general  as  the  Bible  is  general. 

In  reference  to  this  passage,*  however,  let  it  be  remark- 
ed, that  on  both  sides  of  the  question  there  is  a  consent  and 
concurrence  in  the  position  that,  whether  the  reign  of  Christ, 
qua  Mediator,  is  finished  or  not.  He  reigns  in  virtue  of  His 
essential  Divinity,  equally  participating  with  the  Father  in 
the  glory  of  the  ascription  to  God  as  being  all  in  all.  They 
agree  in  explaining  the  subjection  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
as  but  denoting  the  subjection  of  His  humanity  ;  and  differ- 
ing though  they  do  in  their  understanding  of  this  mysteri- 
ous announcement,  they  are  equally  zealous  in  upholding 
the  glories  of  his  essential  nature. 

Let  me  refer  you,  if  you  have  any  further  curiosity,  to 
Poole's  Synopsis  and  the  eighteenth  question  of  the  twelfth 
Locus  of  Turretin.  The  question  is,  An  regnum  mediato- 
rium  Christi  in  externum  sit  duraturum  ?  On  the  whole, 
ray  impression  is,  that  he  has  made  out  a  good  case,  though, 
I  must  confess,  my  sense  of  the  obscurity  of  Scripture  on 
the  subject  has  led  me  to  regard  it  as  practically  unimport- 
ant, and  so  prevented  its  taking  any  strong  hold  on  me. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land that,  in  its  Confession  of  Faith,  there  is  no  deliverance 
upon  the  subject. 

*  1  Cor.,  XV.,  24-28. 
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BOOK  III.— CHAP.  IX. 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SPIRIT. 

THE    PRAYER. 

In  Thy  light,  O  God,  may  we  clearly  see  light.  May  we  cease  not 
giving  earnest  heed  to  the  word  of  Thy  prophecy,  till  the  day  dawn 
and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  heart.  May  Thy  Spirit  lay  hold  of  Thy 
word  as  His  instrument,  and  thereby  work  powerfully  within  us,  con- 
vincing us  of  sin,  and  convincing  us  of  our  need  of  a  Saviour.  We 
rejoice  in  Thy  pure  testimonies.  We  cherish  the  belief  that  Thine  is 
the  immaculate  word  of  revelation,  and  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
it  shall  fail.  Give  us  to  yield  an  unreserved  obedience  of  the  faith  to 
its  doctrines,  of  the  practice  to  its  commandments,  and  to  experience 
that  all  of  it  is  profitable.     Be  with  us  now  and  ever. — Amen. 

We  may  be  very  sure  that  all  Scripture  is  profitable,  and 
more  particularly  that  the  truths  implied  in  that  formula,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  pronounced  over  every  Christian  at  his 
initiation  into  the  visible  Church,  must  have  had  a  funda- 
mental place  and  importance  in  Christianity.  That  belief 
which  they  were  required  to  profess  ere  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  society  of  believers,  as  it  should  have  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  creed,  so  should  it  have  a  frequent  place 
in  the  habitual  and  recurring  contemplations  of  every  Chris- 
tian. There  must  then  be  a  serious  defect  of  sentiment  or 
of  mental  habitude  in  us  if  there  be  a  want  of  distinct  ref- 
erence on  our  part  to  these  three  persons,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  our  habitual  religious  contem- 
plations. But  here  it  may  be  thought  that  we  require  a 
clear  insight  into  what  is  not  clear  ;  a  constant  attempt  to 
give  a  separate  occupancy  in  our  thoughts  to  objects  insep- 
arable ;  a  straining  of  the  intellect  to  disengage  from  each 
other  as  distinct  matters  of  thought  what  is  mysteriously 
blended  into  one  :  to  penetrate  what  is  fathomless  ;  to  com- 
prehend what  is  incomprehensible.  This,  I  believe,  is  what 
has  come  of  the  impracticable  speculations  of  men  respect- 
ing the  Trinity.    The  great  endeavor  of  the  Church  has  been 
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to  adjust  the  general  and  complex  proposition  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  sure  that  each  of  its  members  admit  all  the  sep- 
arate and  scriptural  propositions  which  enter  into  it.  The 
moral  influence  does  not  lie  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity- 
viewed  as  a  whole.  It  comes  directly  and  distinctly  forth 
from  each  of  its  elementary  or  constituent  truths.  It  is  not 
the  being  correctly  or  learnedly  taught  in  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  Deity  which  is  profitable  to  holiness.  It  is  not 
the  unraveling  of  the  enigma  that  works  this  effect.  We  ask 
you  not  to  comprehend  an  intricate  combination,  but  to  dwell 
on  that  which  may  be  simply  apprehended,  even  that  the 
Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God; 
and  remember  that  the  practical  good  of  this  contemplation 
is  not  founded  on  the  manner  in  which  these  three  are  united 
in  one  Godhead — it  is  founded  on  the  relations  in  which 
each  of  them  stands  to  ourselves.  There  may  be  neither 
clearness  nor  any  distinct  religiousness  of  impression  in  the 
compound  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  while  each  peasant  may- 
understand  and  may  be  powerfully  and  practically  affected 
by  the  consideration  that  he  has  the  Father  for  the  Divine 
principle  of  his  being,  that  he  has  Christ  for  a  Divine  Sav- 
iour, that  he  has  the  Holy  Spirit  for  a  Divine  Sanctifier. 

We  require  him  not  to  reconcile  the  distinct  personality 
of  each  of  these  with  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  but  we  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  practical  religion  lies  in  the  personal 
regards  which  he  owes  to  each  of  them.  It  not  only  gives 
him  a  deeper  sacredness  of  reverence  for  the  law  of  God 
when  he  reflects  on  the  strength  of  a  Divine  personage 
being  put  forth  to  avert  from  himself  the  penalties  of  its  in- 
fraction ;  but  the  gratitude  due  to  this  person,  the  devoted- 
ness  of  heart  and  of  service  to  His  will,  the  confidence  in 
His  willingness  and  ability  to  save,  the  special  regards  of 
trust  and  affection  which  belong  to  Him  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man — these  rank  among  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Christian  life.  And  then,  in  regard  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  we  are  apt  still  more  frequently  to  lose 
sight  of,  both  in  regard  to  the  distinctness  of  His  person 
and  the  distinctness  of  His  agencv,  we  feel  assured  that  an 
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adequate  recognition  of  Him  would  be  of  the  utmost  bene- 
fit to  the  interests  of  practical  Christianity.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  Hke  manner  as  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  stands  forth 
more  prominently,  though  not  more  firmly  established  in 
Scripture,  than  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  our  con- 
templation of  the  one  is  apt  to  overshadow  our  contempla- 
tion of  the  other,  we  are  furthermore  afraid  that  the  pecu- 
liar work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  matter  of  the  sinner's 
salvation  is  more,  thus  to  speak,  in  the  background  of  the 
Christian's  habitual  regards,  than  the  peculiar  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  other  words,  we  doubt  that  the  atonement  has 
a  higher  place  in  the  creed  and  the  estimation  of  many  than 
the  sanctification  has.  And  we  should  hold  it  a  corrective 
to  this  unfortunate  tendency,  if  it  were  brought  more  fre- 
quently and  more  noticeably  out  by  ministers  in  the  hear- 
ing of  their  people,  that  as  it  required  the  forthgoing  of  one 
Divine  personage  to  effectuate  the  removal  of  their  guilt, 
so  it  requires  the  forthgoing  of  another  Divine  personage 
to  effectuate  the  renewal  of  their  nature. 

It  should  constantly  be  pressed  upon  their  attention,  and 
the  argument  grounded  on  the  respective  functions  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Spirit  would  help  to  force  it  the  more  upon 
their  convictions,  that  their  purification  is  just  as  integral  a 
part  of  their  whole  redemption  as  their  pardon  is ;  that 
they  must  either  partake  of  both  or  have  no  part  nor  lot  in 
the  matter  at  all ;  that  the  very  apparatus,  as  it  were,  of 
the  economy  which  has  been  set  up  ui  heaven  for  the  res- 
toration of  man  may  instruct  what  are  the  parts  in  which 
this  restoration  essentially  consists  ;  that  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  sacrifice  by  a  Divine  atonement  has  been  provided,  on 
the  other,  the  regeneration  by  a  Divine  influence  has  been 
equally  provided  ;  and  if  you  dissever  these  two  compo- 
nent parts  of  our  salvation,  you  may  as  well  offer  to  break 
up  the  celestial  economy  that  has  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect — you  may  as  well  make 
free  with  the  Divinity  Himself,  and  try  to  inflict  mutilation 
on  the  constitution  of  the  Godhead. 

On  the  distinct  practical  regards  due  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
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I  must  forbear  at  present  to  expatiate.  That  such  is  our 
helplessness  in  ourselves,  and  such  the  obstinate  and,  by  all 
created  means,  the  incurable  depravity  of  our  nature,  as  to 
call  for  the  interposition  of  a  Divine  agent,  is  of  itself  a  sen- 
timent of  great  practical  effect  toward  both  the  commence- 
ment and  the  progress  of  our  regeneration,  weaning  us  from 
all  dependence  on  our  own  powers,  and  putting  us  into  an 
attitude  of  dependence  and  prayer  towards  Him  who  alone 
can  bestow  the  grace  sufficient  for  us,  who  alone  can  per- 
fect strength  in  our  weakness. 

#  *  *  #  * 

At  the  time  of  baptism  not  only  was  a  faith  professed  in 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  but  idolatry  was  specially 
renounced.  You  wmII  observe  here  the  very  strong  appli- 
cation that  might  be  made  of  the  argument  on  this  subject 
which  we  have  repeatedly  insisted  on — we  mean  that 
grounded  on  the  sacred  intolerance  which  is  manifested 
throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture  for  the  errors  of  idola- 
try, and  therefore  the  total  improbability  of  such  divine-like 
ascriptions  being  given  to  the  Son  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  if 
either  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit  belonged  to  the  rank  of 
the  subordinate  and  the  created.  I  must  not  insist  at  greater 
length  upon  this,  but  may  point  your  notice  at  least  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  initiated  being  required  at  baptism  sol- 
emnly to  renounce  idolatry,  and  then  the  following  up  of 
this  renunciation  by  the  soletnnia  verba  of  a  form  which 
most  naturally  leads  all  who  come  under  it  to  render  the 
highest  celestial  homage  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  they  were  initiated  into 
the  way  of  salvation. 
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BOOK  III.— CHAP.  X. 

DOCTRINE    OF   THE    TRINITY. 

THE    PRAYER. 

We  profess,  O  Lord,  our  continued  dependence  upon  Thee.  Give 
us  to  cultivate  a  perpetual  and  an  affectionate  sense  of  it,  and  may  the 
habitual  exercise  of  our  mind  be  that  of  communion  with  Thyself  all 
the  day  long.  May  we  not  lose  sight  of  God  when  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  world.  May  we  remember  that  there  are  duties  for 
all  the  occasions  of  life,  and  that  in  no  moment  of  time  is  man  left  to 
the  solitary  independence  of  his  own  movements.  Give  us  therefore 
to  live  constantly  under  the  sense  of  Thy  presence,  and  to  act  con- 
stantly on  the  principle  of  obedience  to  Thy  will. 

I  think  it  quite  judicious  to  finish  off  this  whole  matter 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  instead  of  beginning  with 
that  doctrine  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  discuss  the  evidence 
for  the  elementary  propositions  first,  and  then  show  how 
thev  have  been  formed  into  a  complex  and  comprehensive 
proposition,  instead  of  taking  up  the  completed  and  com- 
prehensive article  at  the  outset.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
advantage  of  this  is  thoroughly  understood.  Even  Moses 
Stuart,  in  his  w'ork  upon  the  subject,  judicious  as  he  is, 
might  have  improved,  I  think,  the  order  of  his  argument, 
by  discussing  first  the  evidence  of  the  elementary  proposi- 
tions, and  then  showing  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
but  a  generalized  expression  for  these,  instead  of  grappling 
with  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  the  combined  proposi- 
tion at  the  outset  of  his  discussion.  The  true  representation 
of  the  case  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  that 
we  have  been  led,  by  clear  Scriptural  evidence,  to  believe 
in  certain  positions,  each,  by  itself,  simple  and  easy  to  be 
apprehended,  but  that  these  do  land  us  in  a  difficulty  when 
we  attempt,  what  Scripture  nowhere  attempts,  to  demon- 
strate their  consistency  with  each  other.  Taken  in  this 
order,  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  result  of 
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an  inductive  process,  and  our  adherence  to  that  belief  in 
the  face  of  the  inexplicable  difficulties  which  are  invoh^ed 
in  it,  is  just  in  the  very  character  of  a  true  Baconian  or  ex- 
perimental philosopher,  when,  on  the  evidence  of  facts,  he 
resolutely  credits  them  as  facts,  though  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
their  reasons  or  their  principles.  The  other  way,  of  begin- 
ning with  the  complex  or  comprehensive  proposition  before 
you  have  discussed  the  evidence  of  the  separate  ones,  gives 
a  certain  a  priori  character  to  the  whole  speculation,  and 
has  the  effect,  I  think,  of  exhibiting  it  with  less  of  that  char- 
acter of  strength,  and  rationality,  and  sound  criticism,  which 
in  theology  is  sound  observation,  than  really  belong  to  it. 

It  is  truly  instructive  to  observe*  that  the  only  verse 
which  was  conceived  to  give  a  Scriptural  expression  of  what 
I  have  called  the  complex  or  comprehensive  proposition,  is 
given  up,  and,  I  believe,  warrantably  and  rightly  given  up, 
by  the  great  majority  of  critics.  All  Scripture  is  profitable ; 
and  if  the  separate  propositions  are  clearly  expressed  there, 
but  not  the  general  one,  what  is  this  to  say  but  that  the 
main  edification  and  practical  benefit  of  the  doctrine  lay  in 
its  elementary  truths,  and  not  in  the  genera Hzed  article 
which  the  controversialists  have  drawn  out  of  it  ?  We 
dispute  not  the  soundness  of  their  deduction,  we  dispute 
not  the  necessity  of  a  generalized  expression  in  opposition 
to  heretics  w^ho  set  themselves  in  opposition  even  to  the 
separate  and  elementary  truths  ;  but  when  we  find  that 
these  truths,  instead  of  being  exhibited  in  conjunction  in  the 
Bible,  are  brought  forward  in  almost  every  instance  indi- 
vidually and  by  themselves,  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  the 
great  moral  and  practical  influence  of  this  revelation  lies  in 
our  being  made  to  know  that  the  Son,  our  Saviour,  is  God 
and  that  the  Spirit,  our  Sanctifier,  is  God  ?  It  is  delightfut 
to  understand  that  in  preaching  we  have  not  to  perplex 
ourselves  with  the  adjustments  of  the  schoolmen,  which, 
though  they  did  achieve  the  service  of  lifting  up  a  safeguard 
against  the  influence  of  heresy,  did  not,  at  the  same  time, 
change  the  essential  quality  of  scriptural  truth,  or  the  power 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  273. 
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of  that  truth  when  scripturally  stated  and  enforced  on  the 
consciences  of  men.  I  can  not  too  earnestly  or  repeatedly 
insist  upon  it,  that  your  business  in  the  pulpit  is  to  be  ex- 
pounders of  the  scriptural  and  not  expounders  of  the  scho- 
lastic theology.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  there  is  no 
explicit  assertion  of  the  union  between  the  persons  in  the 
Godhead  in  the  Bible,  however  fairly  and,  indeed,  irresisti- 
bly, that  union  is  deducible  from  the  separate  propositions 
which  enter  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Still  we  never 
find  it  brought  forward  in  this  general  form  for  any  moral 
or  practical  purpose,  as  our  Saviour's  divinity  is,  for  exam- 
ple, to  enforce  the  virtue  of  condescension  and  humility. 
Indeed,  whether  any  moral  was  expressly  founded  or  not 
on  the  separate  proposition  of  Christ  being  God  and  the 
Spirit  being  God,  the  relations  in  which  they  respectively 
stand  to  us,  the  offices  which  they  discharge  in  our  behalf, 
give  the  highest  practical  consequence  to  the  information 
that  each  of  them  is  divine.  I  should  like  if,  as  the  result 
of  our  earnest  and  oft-recurring  observations  on  this  topic, 
you  learned  to  disengage  the  scholastic  from  the  scriptural 
when  enforcing  from  the  pulpit  any  of  the  doctrines  which 
are  related  to  the  Trinity;  and  I  should  further  rejoice  if, 
in  virtue  of  the  frequency  wherewith  we  have  applied  it,  it 
were  impressed  on  you  as  a  general  principle  that  might  be 
carried  over  the  whole  extent  of  doctrinal  theology. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  however,  as  meaning  to  con- 
vey, that  because  inexpedient  in  the  pulpit,  these  articles 
of  an  artificial  theology  were  useless  to  the  Church.  They 
served  an  important  purpose;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  Arianism 
was  unheard  of  many  centuries  after  the  termination  of  the 
Nicene  controversy,  during  which  period  the  elementary 
propositions  might  have  been  enforced  on  the  consciences 
of  men  without  disturbance.  The  truth  is,  that  profound 
controversy  and  proibund  Scripture  criticism  stand  to  right 
pulpit  doctrine  very  much  in  the  same  relation.  A^either 
Avill  extend  very  maferially  the  domain  of  religious  truth, 
but  each  fulfills  a  high  and  important  function  by  the  line 
of  circumvallation  which  thev  throw  around  the  domain, 
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by  the  barriers  which  they  have  presented  against  the  in- 
cursions of  heresy.  This  service  has  been  alike  accom- 
plished by  our  polemics  and  our  philologists;  but  it  follows 
not  that  our  pastors  should  introduce  either  the  argumenta- 
tion of  the  one  or  the  criticism  of  the  other  into  the  pulpit. 
They  have,  however,  done  inestimable  good,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  that  they  have  warded  off  the  invasions  of  heresy, 
and  thrown  a  canopy  of  defense  around  the  faith  of  our 
cottage  patriarchs. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Trinity 
with  the  unity  of  God  has  been  more  in  the  way  of  specu- 
lation than  of  Scripture  criticism,  let  it  be  recollected  that 
each  of  the  elementary  propositions  rested  on  Scripture 
criticism  alone,  and  that  the  generalized  expression  of  them 
in  the  proposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  prop- 
erly speculation.  The  object  of  speculation  is  to  find  out 
ligaments  or  bonds  of  connection  between  the  distinct  sep- 
arate truths,  which  bonds  or  ligaments  Scripture  has  not 
made  known  to  us,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in 
this  particular  there  should  be  no  information  whatever 
elicited  by  Scripture  criticism. 

"  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  Catholic  system,"  Dr.  Hill 
says,*  "  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  manner  in  which  those 
who  hold  the  system  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  divine 
unity  with  the  subsistence  of  the  three  persons."  Here  I 
demur.  To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  literature  of  the 
question  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  toward  this  reconciliation,  but  it  is  not  by 
a  statement  of  these  attempts  that  justice  is  done  to  the 
question  itself,  or  to  the  Catholic  system.  Calvin,  in  his 
noted  deliverance  of  great,  but  I  think  of  wise  generality, 
made  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  elementary  propositions 
with  each  other,  but  only  brought  them  into  juxtaposition, 
and  wove  so  many  simple  affirmations  into  a  comprehensive 
and  complex  one.  This  is  only  reassembling  the  element- 
ary truths  in  one  sentence,  it  is  not  reconciling  them  ;  and 
I  contend  that  ample  justice  is  done  to  the  Catholic  system 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  28.!;. 
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if  it  can  be  shown  that  each  of  the  simple  propositions  is 
based  on  Scriptural  statement,  and  the  complex  or  general 
proposition  has  been  rightly  deduced  out  of  them.  All  that 
Ibllovvs  then,  I  hold,  is  a  very  close  treading  on  the  margin 
that  separates  the  known  from  the  unknown,  and  perhaps 
a  pressing  inward  sometimes  on  the  ulterior  region.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  think  the  matter  managed  by  Principal  Hill 
with  a  delicacy  and  a  generality  which  do  credit  both  to 
his  judgment  and  taste;  and  as  I  particularly  admire  the  ul- 
timate deliverance  which  he  has  come  to  on  the  subject,  we 
need  not  shrink,  now  that  we  have  come  so  near  to  the  end 
of  our  jourhey,  from  the  same  full  and  minute  description 
of  the  remainder  that  we  have  observed  along  the  whole 
of  that  continuous  and  protracted  way,  through  which,  with 
such  exemplary  patience,  you  have  traveled. 


BOOK  III.— CHAP.  X.— SECT.  IV. 

AMOUNT  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  RESPECTING  THE  TRINITY. 

THE  PRATER. 

We  acknowledge  and  repent  before  Thee,  O  God,  the  sinfulness  of 
our  nature.  ^  Make  us  more  deeply  sensible  thereof,  that  we  may  be 
led  to  prize  the  remedy  of  the  gospel,  and  be  reduced  to  a  thankful 
acquiescence  in  its  overtures  of  reconciliation.  Do  Thou  manifest  the 
truth  of  Thy  word  to  our  consciences,  and  give  us  not  only  to  discern 
there  such  a  picture  of  ourselves  as  may  convince  us  of  sin,  but  such 
a  fullness  in  the  offered  salvation  as  may  cause  us  to  rejoice  in  the 
worth  and  sufficiency  of  our  Saviour.  Be  with  us  now  and  ever.  Amen. 

We  can  not  fail  here*  to  remark  the  substantial  unity  of 
the  two  Established  Churches  of  Great  Britain  in  respect 
of  doctrine,  though  not  in  respect  of  government  or  of  form ; 
unity,  therefore,  in  regard  to  that  on  which  the  Bible  has 
explicitly  delivered  itself,  variety  in  regard  to  that  on  which 
the  Bible  has  left  no  very  distinct  or  authoritative  statement  at 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  301. 
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all.  In  spite,  however,  of  this,  their  substantial  unity,  I  have 
no  wish  that  they  should  ever  be  united,  holding  it  wise  not 
to  attempt  an  incorporation  which,  if  attempted,  would  be 
resisted,  and  thinking  it  quite  possible  that  two  Churches 
may  be  one  in  charity  though  unlike  in  constitution,  of  the 
same  faith  under  different  forms. 

It  here  occurs  to  me  to  say,  that  I  hold  it  a  high  point 
of  Christian  wisdom  not  to  give  offense  by  the  introduction 
of  trifling  novelties  into  the  service  of  a  congregation,  even 
although  they  should  be  real  improvements  as  far  as  they 
go.  The  Apostle  Paul  I  hold  a  perfect  example  of  tact  and 
delicacy  in  this  respect,  and  have  often  admired  the  dexter- 
ity wherewith  he  applies  the  light  of  a  clear  and  important 
principle  to  the  questions  of  minuter  casuistry.  To  him  it 
was  a  trifle  whether  he  ate  flesh  or  not,  but  if  it  were  to 
offend  a  weak  brother  he  would  not  eat  flesh  while  the 
world  standeth.  There  was  a  fine  combination  in  this ; 
strength  of  conscience  along  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
for  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  It  is  the  very  combination 
I  should  like  you  all  to  realize,  superiority  to  vulgar  preju- 
dices, but  along  with  this  the  utmost  indulgence,  save  Vv^hen 
the  higher  interests  of  truth  and  godliness  were  at  stake, 
a  kind  and  considerate  indulgence  for  vulgar  feelings.  The 
introduction  of  the  organ  into  public  worship  I  give  as  one 
example  of  what  I  mean.  You  may  not  care  about  it,  per- 
haps rather  like  it  on  the  whole,  yet  if  it  gave  serious  dis- 
tress to  but  one  of  the  congregation,  I  should  hold  this  a 
paramount  reason  for  not  insisting  upon  it.  The  practice 
of  standing  at  the  psalms  may  be  specified  as  another.  I 
have  known  the  utmost  clamor  and  dissatisfaction  excited 
on  both  of  these  occasions,  and  even  witnessed  a  great 
parochial  effervescence  on  the  practice  being  abolished  of 
reading  out  the  line.  I  mention  these  instances  merely  for 
the  sake  of  giving  greater  distinctness  to  the  general  lesson 
of  an  enlightened  forbearance  with  each  other  in  the  mere 
circumstantials  of  worship,  in  contrast  to  the  furious  intol- 
erance and  zeal  which  characterized  and  at  the  same  time 
disgraced  a  former  age. 
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"  We  are  thus  brought  back,  after  reviewing  a  multi- 
plicity of  opinions,  to  the  few  simple  positions  which  con- 
stitute the  whole  amount  of  the  knowledge  that  Scripture 
has  given  us  concerning  the  Trinity,"  &c. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  309. 

This  statement  of  our  text-book  brings  us  to  what  I  should 
call  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  deliverances  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity.  And  you  will  observe  the  extreme  generality 
of  the  description.  I  should  feel  inclined  to  describe  it  by 
negatives  rather  than  by  affirmatives,  denying  Sabellianism 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  Scriptural  evidence  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirt ;  denying 
Tritheism  on  the  other,  on  the  Scriptural  evidence  of  there 
being  only  one  God ;  professing  the  utmost  value  for  the  sep- 
arate propositions,  and  on  their  being  formed  into  a  com- 
pendious proposition  confessing  my  utter  ignorance  of  the 
ligament  which  binds  them  together  into  one  consistent  and 

harmonious  whole. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  The  second  inference  or  advice  is,  that  as  you  can  not 
expect  to  give  the  body  of  the  people  clear  ideas  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  three  persons  are  united,  it  may  be 
better  in  discoursing  to  them  to  avoid  any  particular  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  and  to  follow  here,  as  in  every  other  in- 
stance, the  pattern  of  teaching  set  in  the  New  Testament." 
—Vol.  ii.,  p.  312. 

This  is  a  very  judicious  advice,  though  he  has  not  en- 
tered minutely  into  the  reasons  of  it.  Indeed  I  have  no- 
where met  among  Trinitarian  writers,  a  formal  recognition 
of  the  distinction  which  I  have  so  much  insisted  on  between 
the  separate  propositions  viewed  in  their  individuality,  and 
the  comprehensive  proposition  formed  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  them  all.  If  it  be  true,  even  as  I  think  it,  that  the  moral 
and  the  practical  good  of  the  doctrine  comes  directly  forth 
of  the  separate  propositions,  then  there  is  no  call,  for  any 
good  purpose  at  least,  to  deviate  at  all  from  the  Scriptural 
exposition  of  the  subject ;  and  this  consideration  is  further 
enforced  by  what  I  have  so  often  asseverated  on  the  re- 
spective functions  of  the  polemic  theology  on  the  one  hand 
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and  the  simply  didactic  or  hortatory  on  the  other.  I  will 
only  further  observe,  that  there  is  no  duplicity  in  this  advice 
of  the  text-book.  It  is  not  telhng  you  to  receive  one  thing 
at  the  hall,  and  to  go  forth  with  an  opposite  thing  into  the 
pulpit ;  it  is  only  to  receive  one  thing  here  and  go  forth  with 
a  different  thing  there.  And  that  just  because  you  should 
become  qualified  to  defend  the  truth  as  well  as  to  deliver  it, 
just  because  there  may  be  an  occasional  call  upon  you  to 
become  polemics,  as  well  as  a  constant  call  upon  you  to 
become  pastors ;  and  whether  you  come  forth  on  the  field 
of  controversy  or  not,  it  is  of  importance  that  you,  the  fu- 
ture pastors  of  the  Church,  should  be  shielded  against  the 
influence  of  all  these  heresies,  to  which,  in  your  more 
varied  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  authorship  of 
your  profession,  you  are  greatly  more  exposed  than  any  of 
the  people  who  are  beneath  you. 

'*  The  essential  points  of  Christian  instruction,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  impress  upon  the 
people,  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  leading  into  the  Sabellian,  the  Arian, 
or  the  Tritheistic  scheme  of  the  Trinity;  and  therefore  if 
we  adhere,  as  we  ought  always  to  do,  to  the  pure  revela- 
tion of  Scripture  in  our  account  of  the  three  persons,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  expose  to  the  people  the  defects  of  these 
schemes,  and  we  may  reserve  to  ourselves  all  the  specula- 
tions about  the  manner  in  which  the  three  persons  are 
united."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  313. 

This  is  a  most  cheering  and  important  truth;  and  I  trust 
you  see  the  reason  of  it.  We  can  make  out  no  more  of 
the  Trinity  than  the  separate  and  scriptural  propositions 
will  let  us.  and  by  expounding  these,  you,  in  fact  furnish  the 
people  with  the  only  materials  which  are  available,  even  to 
the  profoundest  theologian.  What  a  beautiful  prospect 
does  this  open,  when  these  matters  come  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood and  faithfully  proceeded  on.  What  a  mighty  dis- 
encumbrance  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit  if  all  the  terms  and 
technicalities  of  the  polemic  theology  were  at  length  dis- 
pensed with.     What  a  superior  effectiveness,  under  the 
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blessing  of  God,  may  be  anticipated  from  the  preaching  of 
the  word,  when  the  word  itself  dictated  the  sermon,  and 
that  without  reference  to  the  numberless  perversities  of 
sentiment  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  theologia  elenctica  to 
crush  and  to  exterminate.  What  a  blessed  revolution  when 
this  theologia  elenctica  is  confined  to  its  own  place,  and  a 
pure  theologia  didactica  is  all  in  all  throughout  our  parishes. 
The  scholastic  ought  instanter  to  be  wholly  superseded  by 
the  Scriptural  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  let  us  hope 
that  by  the  growth  of  moral  honesty  among  men,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  true  philosophy  of  theological  investigation, 
controversies  may  at  length  disappear,  and  so  this  scholastic 
theology,  with  its  services  wholly  uncalled  for,  may  become 
a  useless  and  a  forgotten  thing. 


BOOK  IV. 


OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE.  THE  EXTENT.  AND  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  RE.MEDY  BROUGHT  BY  THE  GOSPEL. 

THE    PRATER. 

Thy  mercy.  O  God,  is  in  the  heavens,  and  Thy  truth  reacheth  to 
the  clouds.  AVe  rejoice  that  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  this  mercy 
and  this  tiTith  have  met  together.  We  had  come  within  the  scope  of 
Thy  threatenings.  The  vengeance  of  a  hroken  law  was  upon  us. 
Thou  stoodest  committed  to  the  declarations  which  Thyself  hadst 
made  against  the  children  of  iniquity :  yet  Thou  foundest  out  a  way 
in  which  to  harmonize  with  the  attributes  of  a  nature  that  is  holy  and 
venerable,  a  full  acceptance  of  the  sinners  who  have  offended  Thee. 
Make  us  wise  and  understanding  in  this  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  give 
us  that  knowledge  of  Thyself  and  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  life  ever- 
lasting.    Be  with  us  now  and  ever. 

In  the  text-book,  the  distinction  is  not  sufficiently  advert- 
ed to  between  the  controversial  and  the  simply  didactic  the- 
ology, although  there  are  some  most  judicious  and  import- 
ant advices  in  regard  more  especially  to  the  proper  work  of 
the  pulpit,  which  are  evidently  founded  upon  it.     The  whole 
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plan,  therefore,  is  more  accommodated  to  the  correction 
of  heresies  than  to  the  immediate  derivation  of  the  truth 
from  Scripture,  a  process  which,  if  it  were  possible,  one 
would  Hke  to  see  executed  by  one  completely  unconscious 
of  all  the  human  differences  that  had  existed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  exposition  of  divine  truth  is  a  work  different, 
and  differently  gone  about,  from  the  exposure  and  the  cor- 
rection of  human  error,  although  you  come  by  each  of  them 
to  the  establishment  of  the  same  principle  at  the  last.  Let 
us  not  be  alarmed,  however,  as  if  we  were  again  to  be  sick- 
ened by  another  round  of  interminable  polemics.  They,  in 
the  first  place,  are  not  of  so  revolting  a  character,  for  we 
will  not  come  into  contact  with  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  or 
be  scandalized  by  the  daring  and  offensive  liberties  which, 
in  the  wantonness  of  speculation,  were  taken  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Deity  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject 
of  investigation  lies  nearer  home.  Instead  of  relating  to 
the  constitution  of  God,  it  relates  to  the  character  of  man. 
The  lights  of  experience  and  Scripture  are  now  to  be  blend- 
ed together,  and  the  whole  track  before  us  now  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  a  home-walk  through  the  recesses 
of  our  own  felt  and  familiar  nature.  The  depositions  of 
Scripture  criticism  are  responded  to  by  the  depositions  of 
one's  own  consciousness,  and  the  questions  all  so  touch  on 
the  state  and  the  prospects  of  humanity,  as  to  give  a  very 
near  and  affecting  interest  to  the  whole  speculation.  I,  on 
Thursday,  shall  explain  how  it  is  that  the  greater  number 
of  theological  writers  do  not  begin  at  the  point  where  wc 
now  are,  in  their  expositions  of  the  subject-matter  of  Chris- 
tianity, although  I  think  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  far  more  con- 
tinuous transition  from  the  Natural  to  the  Christian  theolo- 
gy. By  commencing  with  the  Trinity,  as  is  very  generally 
done,  the  line  of  continuity  is  broken,  and  a  great  immediate 
ascent  made,  per  saltum  as  it  were,  to  a  theme  the  most 
transcendental  of  any  in  the  Christian  record,  and  w^hich, 
if  we  prosecute  too  lar,  would  land  us  in  the  most  hopeless 
and  unresolvable  mysteries.  Let  me  ask  you,  then  to  feel 
how  as  if,  fresh  from  all  that  natural  theology  had  informed 
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you  of,  or  rather  given  you  in  the  shape  of  obscure  and  un- 
certain intimations,  you  were  entering  your  first  footstep 
on  that  territory  where  alone  reUef  from  the  distress,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  most  urgent  inquiries  of  nature  could  be 
found. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  I. 

DISEASE  FOR  WHICH  THE  REMEDY  IS  PROVIDED. 

THE    PRATER. 

We  feel,  O  God,  the  burden  of  our  alienation  from  Thyself  in  the 
sad  fruit  of  all  this  ungodliness,  in  the  perversity  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  innumerable  errors  and  deficiencies  of  our  lives.  We  pray  for  a 
full  application  to  our  sad  moral  disease  for  the  remedy  of  the  Gospel. 
Give  us  to  experience  a  present  salvation  in  our  being  delivered  from 
the  power  of  sin  here,  as  well  as  a  future  salvation  in  our  being  deliv- 
ered from  the  punishment  of  sin  hereafter.  And  grant,  O  God,  that 
entering  now  on  a  life  of  resolute  and  universal  holiness,  we  may,  at 
length,  become  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  a  blissful  eternity.  Be  with 
us  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

The  moral  disease  under  which  we  labor  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  basis  of  the  Christian  system.  It  is  that  which 
Christianity  presupposes,  which  Christianity  proceeds  upon, 
and  its  great  object,  in  fact,  is  to  administer  a  restorative 
and  a  relief  from  the  natural  wretchedness  of  our  state  and 
the  natural  maladies  of  the  human  constitution.  We  hold 
it  of  prime  importance  that  we  should  have  deep  and  ade- 
quate notions  of  the  guilt  and  depravity  of  man  ;  for  just  in 
proportion  to  our  sense  of  the  virulence  of  the  disease  will 
be  our  sense  of  the  value  of  the  remedy,  will  be  the  value 
that  we  set  both  on  the  sacrifice  that  atones  and  on  the 
Spirit  that  sanctifies.  A  meager  and  superficial  imagina- 
tion of  human  guilt  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  meager  and  su- 
perficial views  of  Christianity.  Extenuate  this,  and  every 
thing  else  is  reduced  and  extenuated  in  proportion.    A  slight 
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hurt  requires  but  the  application  of  a  slight  and  gentle  rem- 
edy ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  system  of  those  who  look  on 
the  moral  distemper  of  our  nature  as  but  slight,  you  will 
find,  in  correspondence  with  this,  that  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  gospel  revelation  are  well-nigh  attenuated  into  noth- 
ing. Christianity,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  radical 
cure  for  a  mortal  disease,  is  but  regarded  as  a  mild  and  gen- 
tle remedy  for  a  slight  moral  ailment.  When  the  doctrine 
of  man's  corruption  is  thus  reduced,  every  thing  else  is  en- 
feebled and  made  slender  in  the  same  ratio,  and  either  the 
blood  of  a  satisfying  propitiation  to  wash  away  our  guilt,  or 
a  regenerating  spirit  to  create  the  clean  heart  and  make  it 
all  over  again,  are  felt  to  be  alike  uncalled  for. 

It  serves  to  mark  a  connection  between  the  Natural  and 
the  Christian  theology,  and  to  evince  how  continuous  the 
transition  is  from  the  one  to  the  other,  Vvhen  we  observe  that 
the  doctrine  which  stands  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian,  is  strongly  impressed  upon  us  even  by  the  feebler 
lights  of  the  Natural  theology.  There  is  a  conscience  with- 
in every  breast,  there  is  the  sense  of  a  moral  and  a  righteous 
Governor  who  planted  it  there.  There  is  a  consciousness 
of  deficiency  from  that  pure  and  perfect  virtue  which  is  re- 
quired by  His  law,  and  so  a  consciousness  of  sin.  The  in- 
ward conviction  of  depravity,  the  agonies  of  remorse,  the 
forebodings  of  vengeance,  these  do  not  need  to  be  put  into 
us  by  a  revelation  fiom  heaven,  they  are  feelings  which 
man  has  already,  and  wherewith  he  might  meet  the  dis- 
closures of  revelation.  They  were  not  unknown  in  ages  of 
darkest  heathenism,  and  still  are  to  be  met  with  by  the  bear- 
ers of  the  gospel  among  the  savages  of  far  distant  lands. 
In  short,  there  is  a  universal  theology  of  nature  which  has 
familiarized  all  men  to  the  fearful  sense  of  guilt  and  of  dan- 
ger; and  instead  of  this  feeling  having  to  be  awakened  by 
Christianity,  it  forms  one  of  the  prior  and  ready-made  secu- 
rities for  Christianity  obtaining  an  earnest  hearing  from  men, 
that  it  comes  charged  with  overtures  by  which  to  appease 
the  feeling  which  before  its  appearance  in  the  world  had 
often  been  painfully  awakened  in  the  human  bosom. 

VOL.  IX. — N 
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It  is  here  altogether  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that 
though  previously  informed  by  nature  of  our  guilt,  this  does 
not  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  same  information  being 
further  given  us  by  Christianity.  It  may  both  be  true  that 
by  the  light  of  nature  alone  we  may  arrive  at  a  certain 
sense  and  a  certain  sensibility  toward  sin,  and  yet  that  when 
further  told  of  it  by  Christianity  the  sense  and  the  sensi- 
bility may  become  tenfold  more  alive  than  before.  This 
corresponds  with  the  phenomena  of  human  consciences  in 
ordinary  life.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  hurrying  on  to  some 
guilty  indulgence,  and  perhaps  entered  upon  a  course  of  it. 
His  conscience  is  far  from  being  entirely  asleep  in  insensi- 
bility:  it  gives  him  occasional  disturbance — it  embitters  the 
course  of  pleasure  upon  which  he  is  embarked.  He  is  not 
at  ease,  pursued  by  a  sense  of  worthlessness,  which,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  nearly  adequate  to  the  enormity  of  those 
offenses  into  which  he  is  fallen.  There  is  a  film  of  shade 
and  of  dimness  between  the  eye  of  his  conscience  and  the 
wickedness  it  is  employed  in  contemplating,  in  virtue  of 
which,  though  he  does  apprehend  the  guilt  of  his  own  mis- 
conduct, he  apprehends  it  but  dully  and  hazily,  carrying 
along  with  him,  therefore,  but  a  languid  sense  of  his  own 
worthlessness,  and  a  sense  of  it  that  easily  glides  away  from 
his  heart  when  the  fascinations  of  sin  have  entered  it,  and 
which  can  at  all  times  be  overborne  amid  the  impetuosity 
and  uproar  of  those  guilty  passions  that  war  against  the  soul. 

Now,  suppose  in  this  state  a  discovery  made  of  all  this 
turpitude  to  others,  that  human  tongues  begin  to  reproach 
and  human  eyes  to  flash  upon  him,  or  let  us  suppose  either 
the  calm  remonstrance  of  a  friend,  or  the  indignant  remon- 
strance of  the  person  he  has  deceived  and  injured,  to  be 
sounded  in  his  ear.  This  is  the  superaddition  of  an  exter- 
nal testimony  to  that  of  his  own  conscience  respecting  his 
guilt ;  and  what  I  say  is,  that  upon  this  taking  place,  con- 
science becomes  tenfold  more  awake  and  alive  than  before. 
As  if  by  the  falling  of  scales  from  its  eyes,  it  now  sees  m.ost 
vividly  what  before  it  saw  but  obscurely.  The  telling  from 
without  is  responded  to  by  a  loud  and  fearful  echo  from 
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within.  The  light  brought  to  it,  although  ah  extra,  now 
penetrates  his  bosom,  and  there  lightens  up  all  the  recesses 
where  there  was  a  heavy  though  not  a  total  darkness  be- 
fore. What  the  man  then  saw  but  faintly  and  imperfectly, 
he  now  sees  in  fierce  and  fearful  luster.  The  light  that 
now  gleams  upon  him  from  without  has,  as  if  by  sympa- 
thetic touch,  illumed  the  candle  of  his  own  conscience  within, 
and  such  is  the  power  of  mere  external  testimony,  that  it 
not  merely  overwhelms  this  victim  of  depravity  with  shame, 
but  with  all  the  agonies  and  horrors  of  self-condemnation 
before  unfelt. 

This  remarkable  power  of  external  testimony  to  kindle  a 
respondent  light  within  the  man's  own  breast  has  not  been 
enough  adverted  to.  We  feel  persuaded  that  much  of  the 
operation  and  effect  of  the  internal  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity  lies  in  this  principle.  It  is  a  principle  veri- 
fied to  the  full  in  common  authorship.  How  is  it  that  a 
moral  writer,  whether  by  dissertation  or  even  by  fictitious 
history,  recommends  his  own  wisdom  and  discernment  to 
the  admiration  of  his  readers,  just  by  holding  up  to  them  a 
mirror  of  their  own  minds  ?  He  tells  them  that  which  they 
never  adverted  to  before,  yet  of  which  on  the  moment  of 
its  being  told,  they  instantly  recognize  the  truth  and  just- 
ice. He  can  charm  from  long  oblivion  a  thousand  of  their 
own  experiences  which  rise  up  as  witnesses  for  what  he 
says  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  and  tendency  of  their 
own  affections,  or  in  the  constitution  of  their  moral  nature. 
We  know  that  an  external  testimony  can  bring  to  recollec- 
tion many  a  historical  event  in  one's  outward  life  which  for 
years  had  lain  in  profoundest  forgetfulness ;  and  so  exter- 
nal testimony  can  bring  to  recollection  these  historical 
events  in  one's  inward  life,  which  form,  in  fact,  the  mate- 
rials for  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Thus  it  is  that 
when  a  man  of  wisdom  and  profound  discernment  tells  of 
human  nature  and  its  peculiarities,  there  is  many  a  reader 
or  hearer  who  never  could  have  made  the  observation  him- 
self, but  who,  on  the  moment  of  its  being  made,  instantly 
recognizes  it,  and  does  homage  to  the  truth.     It  is  remark- 
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able  that  so  many  forgotten  things  should  be  laid  up  in  the 
dormitories  of  one's  own  bosom,  and  would  lie  there  for- 
ever, unless  awakened  into  life  and  consciousness  by  a  voice 
from  without.  This  is  a  profound  part  of  our  nature,  but 
a  part  which  belongs  to  every  man,  and  makes  him  a  sub- 
ject for  that  manifestation  which  the  Bible  calls  the  mani- 
festation of  the  truth  unto  the  conscience.  Things  are  said 
to  him  from  without,  and  he  by  means  of  an  independent 
faculty  or  knowledge  from  within  assents  to  the  truth  of 
them.  How  can  this  be,  if  they  are  novelties,  and  he  ap- 
pears only  to  have  heard  them  for  the  first  time  ?  It  is 
truly  for  the  reason  which  I  now  specify.  The  external 
voice  has  awakened  many  a  dormant  recollection,  which 
had  long  escaped  his  notice,  and  would  have  remained  in 
oblivion  for  ever ;  and  these  recollections  thus  made  alive 
are  the  living  witnesses  within  for  the  correctness  of  these 
intinr-ations,  which  are  now  brought  to  him  from  without. 
The  voice  of  another,  whether  it  comes  to  him  by  hearing 
or  by  authorship,  has  an  echo  in  his  own  bosom,  and  that 
an  echo  which,  but  for  this  voice  from  without,  would  never 
have  been  awakened. 

You  will  now  see  the  importance  of  it  to  us  that  human 
guilt,  though  deponed  to  originally  by  nature,  should  be  pro- 
claimed as  it  is  by  revelation.  Nature  at  first  depones  but 
in  part,  and  without  adequate  sense  or  sensibility,  to  its  own 
guiltiness,  just  like  the  man  who  indulging  in  wickedness  has 
a  conscience  that  tells  him  of  the  evil,  but  tells  him  faintly 
and  feebly,  till,  when  further  told  of  it  by  others,  the  same 
conscience  records,  and  that  with  powerful  voice,  the  re- 
monstrance which  then  is  sounding  in  his  ears.  Now  this, 
and  this  precisely,  is  what  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  man's 
depravity  does  for  the  man  who  reads,  and  reads  intelli- 
gently, in  his  Bible.  It  convinces  him  of  sin,  a  conviction, 
however,  you  will  observe,  not  resting  exclusively  on  the 
faith  we  have  in  the  outer  testimony  of  Scripture,  but  a  con- 
viction that  he  originally  had  in  his  own  mind,  though  but 
faintly  and  feebly,  before  the  testimony  of  Scripture  had 
any  effect  upon  him,  and  a  conviction  still  flowing  from  a 
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source  within  himself,  though  opened  by  external  revela- 
tion, by  that  hammer  of  the  word  of  God  which  breaketh 
the  rock  in  pieces. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  myself  intelligible  on  this 
important  matter,  you  will  perceive  how  it  is  that  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  moral  depravation  is,  in  fact,  shared  between 
the  theology  of  conscience  and  the  theology  of  Scripture, 
and  how  it  is  just  the  very  truth  which  occupies  the  transi- 
tion space  that  lies  between  them.  This,  then,  I  would 
seize  upon  as  the  proper  outset  doctrine  on  the  moment  of 
your  entering  into  the  subject-matter  of  Christianity ;  and 
you  will  perceive,  I  trust,  how  by  means  of  it  a  sort  of 
bridge  way  is  thrown  across  the  gulf  of  separation  between 
the  natural  and  the  Christian  theology. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  II. 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  REMEDY. 

THE    PRATER. 

May  Thy  blessing,  O  Lord,  rest  on  all  our  attempts  to  peneti-ate 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as 
it  is  delivered  there.  Give  us  thereby  to  become  wise  unto  salvation. 
May  sin,  both  in  its  guilt  and  in  its  pollution,  be  effectually  done  away 
by  the  all-sovereign  remedy  revealed  to  us  in  the  gosi)el ;  and  grant, 
O  Lord,  that,  convinced  of  the  depth  and  the  virulence  of  that  moral 
disease  under  which  we  labor,  we  may  be  reduced  to  a  thankful 
acquiescence  in  the  overtures  of  the  New  Testament.  Be  with  us 
now  and  ever.     Amen. 

We  are  now  at  a  very  important  transition  in  the  science 
of  theology.  We  have  considered  the  great  moral  disease 
which  pervades,  and  that  universally,  the  families  of  earth, 
and  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  remedy  held  forth  to 
us  from  heaven.  You  are  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
the  judicial  and  the  personal  in  the  disease,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  you  to  understand  that  there  is  a  dis- 
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tinction  in  the  remedy  precisely  the  counterpart  of  this. 
Christianity,  wherever  it  takes  effect,  reverses  both  the  per- 
sonal and  the  judicial  state  of  man  ;  and  whereas  by  nature 
there  is  both  a  condemnation  under  which  we  lie,  and  a 
corruption  by  W'hich  we  are  tainted,  by  the  gospel  there  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  free  acquittal,  or  rather  justification  for 
all  who  embrace  it,  and  on  the  other,  there  is  a  transform- 
ation of  character — a  change  from  sin  to  righteousness — in- 
somuch that  the  real  disciples  of  the  Saviour  are  delivered, 
not  only  from  the  guilt  of  moral  evil,  but  are  also  delivered 
fi'om  its  power. 

It  is  of  the  more  importance  your  attention  being  fastened 
on  these  two  individual  parts  of  the  remedy,  and  your  ever 
insisting  on  the  second  to  be  as  indispensable  as  the  first, 
that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  deep  and  an  inveterate  delu- 
sion in  the  popular  understanding.  I  could  almost  affirm 
of  the  majority  of  our  people,  that  they  look  on  Christianity 
far  more  as  a  dispensation  of  pardon  than  as  a  dispensation 
the  aim  and  object  of  which  is  to  moralize  the  character  of 
men  ;  that  the  relief  which  it  principally  offers  is  a  relief 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  a  relief  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin  itself  What,  in  fact,  they  chiefly  regard  in  it  is 
the  indemnity  which  it  offers  against  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  the  broken  law,  and  not  the  reinstatement  which  it 
proposes  to  effect  of  the  ascendency  of  that  law  over  the 
heart  and  the  history  of  man.  In  other  words,  it  is  but  a 
salvation  addressed  to  the  sentient  or  the  animal  part  of  our 
nature  that  they  at  all  care  for,  or  a  deliverance  from  those 
physical  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  disobedient  by  the  hands 
of  an  angry  and  avenging  God.  The  salvation  in  Christi- 
anity addressed  to  the  moral  part  of  our  nature  is  what  I 
am  afraid  they  have  but  low  and  languid  conceptions  of; 
and  it  will  be  your  part  to  correct  this  sordid  imagination, 
and  train  them  to  worthier  and  more  exalted  views  of  that 
economy,  the  object  of  which  is  not  merely  to  reconcile, 
but  to  regenerate — not  merely  to  avert  from  men  the  wrath 
of  an  offended  God,  but  to  restore  them  to  His  image,  and 
to  all  those  moral  graces  and  perfections  by  which  His 
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nature  is  irradiated.  The  truth  is,  that  a  judicial  deliver- 
ance, so  far  from  being  the  ultimate  or  highest  part  of  the 
Christian  salvation,  stands  to  the  personal  deliverance  only  in 
the  relation  of  means  to  an  end.  Justification  is,  as  it  were, 
the  starting-post  of  the  Christian  life,  and  sanctification  is 
the  landing-place.  The  one  is  but  instrumental  or  intro- 
ductory to  the  other  ;  and  if  the  first  effect  of  Christ's  death 
is  to  wash  us  from  our  guilt,  the  great  and  terminating 
effect  of  it  is,  that  He  might  purify  us  to  Himself,  a  pecu- 
liar people,  and  make  us  zealous  of  good  works. 

*  #  *  *  * 

These  are  the  two  great  doctrines,  I  had  almost  said 
divisions,  of  Christianity.  By  the  one  we  are  informed 
what  that  is  which  constitutes  our  title  to  heaven,  by  the 
other,  what  that  is  which  constitutes  our  preparation  for  it. 
Ere  we  have  part  in  that  glorious  inheritance,  we  must  not 
only  be  made  meet  in  law,  but  we  must  also  be  made  meet 
in  person  and  character ;  and  I  hope  to  make  it  clear  that, 
by  giving  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ  the  whole  glory  of 
the  first  of  these  objects,  we  take  a  most  effectual  method 
of  speeding  onward  the  second  of  them,  which  is  to  perfect 
our  own  personal  righteousness. 

It  will  be  your  part  to  vindicate  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
from  the  aspersions  which  have  been  so  plentifully  cast  upon 
it,  and  for  this  purpose  to  put  the  holiness  of  the  gospel  on 
the  front  and  foreground  of  all  your  ministrations.  You 
will  have  more  to  do  than  perhaps  you  are  aw^are  of  in 
tracking  through  all  its  disguises  that  subtle  Antinomianism 
which,  though  seldom  avowed,  has  in  effect  insinuated  itself 
into  every  popular  creed  of  Christendom.  You  must  ex- 
pound the  salvation  of  the  gospel  as  being  a  moral  salva- 
tion ;  and  protest  on  every  occasion,  in  the  hearing  of  your 
people,  that  unless  they  are  turning  from  sin  to  righteous- 
ness, their  salvation  has  not  yet  begun,  nor  have  the  lessons 

of  the  Christian  faith  taken  any  effect  upon  them. 

*  *  *  *  *■ 

I  may  here  remark,  that  Scripture  is  more  exclusively 
the  source  of  our  information  in  regard  to  the  remedy  than 
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in  regard  to  the  disease.  For  the  latter  we  have  the  light 
of  consciousness  as  well  as  the  light  of  revelation.  In  speak- 
ing of  man's  moral  depravation,  the  Bible  speaks  of  what 
may  be  termed  an  earthly  thing,  or  a  thing  which,  having 
its  place  on  earth,  is  a  subject  of  man's  direct  and  personal 
observation.  In  speaking,  again,  of  God's  method  by  which 
He  proposes  to  reconcile  and  regenerate  the  world,  the 
Bible  speaks  of  that  which  may  more  properly  and  exclu- 
sively be  termed  a  heavenly  thing.  It  is  a  thing  which 
has  its  place  in  heaven.  It  is  a  matter  which  appertains 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  God.  In  affirming  the  delinquency 
of  the  human  character,  we  affirm  that  which  has  its  proof 
and  its  verification  w^ithin  the  precincts  of  a  man's  own 
bosom  ;  in  affirming  the  scheme  of  our  redemption,  we 
affirm  that  which  was  devised  in  the  counsels  of  the  upper 
sanctuary.  For  the  one  there  is  a  confirmation  and  a  re- 
sponse in  human  experience  ;  of  the  other,  information  had 
to  be  brought  to  us  from  a  place  which  the  experience  of 
man  does  not  reach.  We  are  therefore  more  exclusively 
dependent  on  the  informations  of  Scripture  for  the  one  doc- 
trine than  the  other — revelation  being  our  sole  guide  and 
our  sole  authority  on  this  great  question. 

I  would  furthermore  observe,  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  effect  in  the  preaching  of  these  two  doctrines  which,  I 
think,  admits  of  being  explained.  An  able  and  effective 
exposition  of  the  disease  is  more  interesting  to  the  general 
public  ;  an  exposition  of  the  remedy,  though  alike  able  and 
effective,  is  only  more  interesting  to  those  who  are  in  earn- 
est about  their  salvation.  The  following  I  hold  to  be  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon :  In  preaching  on  the  dis- 
ease, you  appeal  to  man's  own  consciousness  of  his  own 
moral  nature  ;  you  enter  into  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and 
may  hold  out  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  hidden  man  who 
thinks  and  feels  and  purposes  there.  The  testimony  which 
comes  from  without  is  met  by  a  reflex  consenting  testimony 
from  within.  Man  is  always  interested  when  there  is  held 
out  to  him,  as  in  a  mirror,  a  faithful  representation  of  him- 
self.    For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
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come  under  the  power  of  the  lessons  wherewith  he  is  plied. 
It  is  enough  if  he  but  recognize  the  justice  of  them.  He 
will  then  feel  the  same  sort  of  dramatic  interest  which  is 
felt  in  witnessing  any  vivid  exhibition  of  life  or  manners. 
Whether  or  not  he  comes  under  the  power  of  what  is  said, 
if  there  be  in  his  bosom  but  a  responsive  echo  to  its  truth, 
man  must  and  ever  will  feel  interested.  In  this  way  the 
exposure  of  the  man's  ungodliness  may  not  only  be  listened 
to  with  toleration,  but  be  admired  and  acquiesced  in  by 
tliousands  who  are  neither  humbled  nor  alarmed  because 
of  it. 

Now,  you  are  very  generally  abandoned  by  the  sympa- 
thy of  these  hearers,  when  you  pass  from  an  exposition  of 
the  disease  to  an  exposition  of  the  remedy.  It  comes  to  be 
very  different  when  you  speak  about  matters  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  brought  from  afar,  instead  of  speaking  about 
matters  which  lie  within  the  homestead  of  man's  own  famil- 
iar recollections.  And  accordingly  the  very  hearers  who 
hung  with  intense  interest  when  told  graphically  and  exper- 
imentally of  the  disease,  feel  the  insipidity  of  the  theme 
when  you  proceed  to  tell  them  of  the  remedy,  to  expound 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  or  the  validity  of  His 
substituted  righteousness.  The  truth  is,  they  take  no  per- 
sonal, they  take  only  a  speculative  or  literary  interest  in 
the  question  at  all.  This  interest  is  upholden  when  engaged 
in  those  topics  which  admit  a  vivid  delineation  of  our  own 
felt  and  familiar  humanity,  but  it  takes  flight  when  the 
question  relates  to  a  subject  so  remote  from  any  experience 
of  ours  as  the  jurisdiction  of  heaven,  and  the  manner  in 
which  redress  and  reparation  have  been  made  for  its  out- 
raged dignity. 

And  it  is  only  with  those  few  who  have  been  practically 
awakened  into  a  sense  of  their  own  deep  and  urgent  con- 
cern in  these  things ;  with  those  whose  fears  have  been 
awakened,  and  who  are  visited  by  the  conviction  of  a  pres- 
ent guilt  and  a  coming  judgment ;  with  those  who,  affected 
by  the  realities  of  the  question,  make  their  reconciliation 
with  God  the  object  of  their  resolute  inquiry — it  is  onlv  with 

0 
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those,  I  say,  that  you  find  the  welcome  of  a  willing  and  an 
obedient  ear  when  you  tell  that  to  them  a  Saviour  has  been 
born. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  II.— SECT.  I. 

SOCINLA.NISM. 

THE   PRAYER. 

We  would  bless  Thy  name,  O  God,  because  it  is  holy.  Yet  Thine 
is  a  holiness  tempered  with  mercy,  and  which,  though  utterly  repug- 
nant to  sin,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  utmost  compassion  and  love  to 
the  sinner.  We  rejoice  that  in  the  scheme  of  our  redemption  these 
elements  which  appear  to  be  so  discordant  have  been  completely  har- 
monized ;  that  there  truth  and  mercy  have  met  together ;  that  there 
righteousness  and  peace  have  entered  into  fellowship;  and  that  in 
virtue  of  the  decease  accomplished  at  Jerusalem,  Thou  canst  at  once 
be  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour. 

"  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Socinian  system  is 
this:  Pure  goodness,  or  a  desire  to  communicate  happiness, 
is  conceived  by  the  Socinians  to  constitute  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  Deity,"  &c.— Vol.  ii.,  p.  362,  363. 

This  I  hold  to  be  a  very  prevalent  illusion,  and  which 
serves  to  explain  much  of  what  is  meager  and  unsound  in 
theology.  It  is  not  confined  to  Socinians  alone  ;  we  meet 
with  it,  though  chiefly  among  educated  people  of  orthodox 
denominations  at  least,  whatever  their  leanings  and  princi- 
ples may  be.  It  forms,  I  think,  the  great  deficiency  in  our 
systems  of  natural  theism.  Butler  is  free  from  it ;  and  by 
a  single  remark,  I  think,  in  one  of  his  footnotes,  he  clears 
himself  effectually  from  all  participation  in  the  error  to 
which  I  am  now  adverting,  and  which  consists  in  merging 
all  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Divinity  into  one,  that  one 
being  benevolence.  Butler  says  somewhere  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  presume  that  the  production  of  happiness  was 
the  sole  end  of  God  in  the  creation;  that  He  may  have  had 
other  and  even  more  paramount  objects  in  view,  and  he  in- 
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stances  the  vindication  and  the  glory  of  moral  righteous- 
ness. I  should  say  it  was  a  great  defect  of  Paley's  Natural 
Theology,  that  he  makes  so  little  account  of  those  perfec- 
tions in  God  to  which  more  peculiarly  belong  the  charac- 
teristic of  sacredness.  He,  too,  falls  very  much  into  the 
way  of  amalgamating  all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  into 
a  placid,  undistinguishing  tenderness,  ascribing  to  Him  the 
fondness  rather  than  the  authority  of  a  parent,  and  obliter- 
ating all  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  Him  as  a 
sovereign,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  judge.  God's  intolerance  for 
sin  as  sin  is  overlooked  in  this  way  of  regarding  Him  ;  and 
I  do  hold  this  to  be  at  the  bottom  not  of  Socinianism  alone, 
but  of  much  of  the  false  and  therefore  fatal  security  that  pre- 
vails in  the  world. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  to  this  laxity  of  principle 
in  theological  science  there  is  a  corresponding  laxity  in 
moral  or  ethical  science.  In  our  abstract  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  there  are  some  who  have  attempted  to  resolve 
the  virtuousness  of  all  rectitude  whatever  into  benevolence, 
and  so  to  make  the  obligation  and  the  morality  of  justice, 
and  truth,  and  purity  lie  altogther  in  their  subserviency  to 
the  good  or  happiness  of  society.  Our  soundest  philosophers 
upon  this  subject,  however,  disclaim  this  analysis,  and  affirm 
an  independent  character  of  virtuousness  in  these  qualities, 
which  may  therefore  be  held  the  orthodox  system  of  morals. 
I  hold  it  altogether  worthy  of  your  observation,  that  what 
the  advocates  of  an  unsound  ethical  theory  affirm  of  certain 
virtues  in  the  abstract,  when  running  and  resolving  them 
all  into  benevolence,  the  advocates  of  an  unsound  theology, 
on  the  other,  affirm  of  Him  who  is  the  concrete,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  and  exemplar  of  all  the  virtues,  affirming  of  God  that 
the  all-engrossing  morality  of  His  nature  is  benevolence, 
and  that  His  justice,  and  truth,  and  holiness  are  but  the 
ministers  of  this  perfection;  so  that,  according  to  their  es- 
timation, in  the  great  act  of  forgiveness  which  has  been 
extended  to  a  rebellious  world,  there  needed  no  homage  to 
these  inferior  or  subsidiary  qualities  of  His  nature,  seeing 
that  by  this  great  act  He  has  demonstrated  the  supremacy 
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of  His  goodness,  that  great  master  virtue  which  subordin- 
ates all  the  rest,  and  comprehends  all  the  rest. 

You  will  observe  that  this  Socinian  view  of  the  Deity 
reposes  on  a  principle  disowned  by  avast  majority,  and  those, 
too,  of  highest  name  in  ethical  science.  But  it  is  not  pri- 
marilvor  principally  from  them  that  we  derive  our  assurance 
as  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  All  the  positive 
evidence  and  all  the  positive  information  we  have  on  this 
subject  are  furnished  by  Scripture ;  and  we  employ  the 
authority  of  the  ethical  principle  not  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  God,  but  to  nullify  the  objections  which  men  have 
raised  against  it.  We  do  not  regard  the  ethical  principle 
as  a  prop  to  the  theological  doctrine,  but  the  theological 
doctrine  rather  as  a  confirmation  and  a  testimony  to  the 
soundness  of  the  ethical  principle.  We  hold  it  as  a  very 
striking  expression  of  the  high  and  independent  prerogatives 
which  belong  to  truth  and  justice,  that  when  these  attributes 
in  the  Divinity  were  staked  to  the  infliction  of  those  penal- 
ties which  had  been  annexed  to  disobedience,  it  was  not  by 
a  simple  and  unconditional  act  of  goodness  that  the  outrage 
was  repaired.  A  propitiation  had  to  be  rendered.  The 
penalties  w-ere  not  canceled — they  were  only  transferred 
irom  the  head  of  the  offenders  to  the  head  of  their  substi- 
tute ;  and  in  the  agonies  and  cries  and  symptoms  of  deep 
endurance  on  the  part  of  this  mighty  and  mysterious  suf- 
ferer, do  w^e  both  behold  an  homage  to  truth  and  justice 
and  holiness  in  themselves,  and,  as  virtues  residing  in  the 
character  of  God,  do  we  behold  in  this  solemn  transaction 
of  our  atonement  the  luster  poured  over  them  of  an  awful 
vindication. 

But  our  chief  purpose  in  these  observations  is  not  to  ad- 
duce this  doctrine  as  evidence  in  behalf  of  any  ethical  sys- 
tem. If  such  a  system  be  at  all  well  founded,  it  must  be 
accordant  with  that  practical  sense  of  morality  which  is 
universal  among  men,  and  which  is  anterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  any  philosophic  theory.  And  accordingly  the  im- 
pression on  every  unsophisticated  conscience  is,  that  mere 
benevolence  does  not  comprehend  the  sum  and  the  substance 
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of  all  virtue ;  that  truth  and  justice  have  at  least  a  co-ordin- 
ate rank  with  it ;  that  there  is  an  authority,  a  rightfulness 
in  those  great  principles  which  it  were  anarchy  to  violate ; 
that  if,  as  existing  in  God,  there  is  not  in  every  act  of  the 
Divine  administration  a  full  recognition  and  homage  ren- 
dered to  them,  then  the  character  of  the  Godhead  suffers 
mutilation.  In  these  circumstances,  an  unconditional  act 
of  mercy  could  not  have  appeased  the  fears  of  guilt.  There 
would  have  been  the  misgivings  of  conscience  in  the  face 
of  it.  Men  would  not  have  felt  at  ease  while  the  question 
of  God's  truth,  and  justice,  and  holiness  were  left  undisposed 
of.  It  is  the  manifest  union  of  truth  and  mercy  in  the  gos- 
pel which  gives  to  the  message,  not  of  simple  but  of  pro- 
pitiated pardon,  its  hold  and  its  charm  over  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man.  He  sees  in  the  redemption  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  halo  of  all  the  attributes,  and  that  there  and  there 
alone  the  benevolence  of  God  shines  forth  upon  the  guilty 
world  without  one  shade  of  slightest  obscuration  on  its 
august  and  inviolable  sacredness. 

The  placability  of  God  is  often  affirmed  in  Scripture,  and 
that  without  any  reference  to  the  w^ork  of  a  mediator.  The 
one  is  not  always  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the  other; 
but  if  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  asserted  in  the  Bible, 
at  however  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  though  not 
always  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  verse  or  sentence,  then  both  must  be  sustained  as  true, 
that  is,  that  God  is  merciful,  and  yet  that  that  mercy  finds 
its  way  to  our  guilty  world  only  through  the  channel  of  the 
mediatorship  of  Christ.  Nor  is  the  first  of  these  positions 
at  all  shaken  or  impaired  in  its  credit  and  certainty  by  the 
second  of  them.  Although  the  mercy  of  God  reaches  the 
transgressors  of  His  law  only  through  the  merits  and  me- 
diation of  His  Son,  there  is  nothing  in  this  which  at  all 
deducts  from  the  strength  of  this  attribute.  It  was  not  the 
redemption  by  Christ  which  originated  the  mercy  of  God, 
but  it  was  the  mercy  of  God  which  originated  the  scheme 
of  our  redemption.  He  so  loved  the  world  as  to  send  His 
only  begotten  Son  into  it ;  and  herein  is  love,  that  He  sent 
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His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  It  is  of  tiie  ut- 
most importance  that  you  give  a  primary,  a  presiding  place 
to  the  kindness  of  God  the  Father  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
demption. You  are  not  to  represent  Him  as  devoid  of  all 
movement  or  affection  of  good-will  to  mankind  till  propi- 
tiated and  made  placable,  as  it  were,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
His  Son  upon  the  cross.  You  must  ever  remember  to  im- 
press it  upon  your  people  that  the  tender  mercy  of  God  to 
His  strayed  children  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  of  this 
marvelous  dispensation  ;  that  He  felt  toward  them  all  the 
longings  of  a  bereaved  parent ;  that  the  mode  of  recovery 
was  a  method  of  His  own  devising,  and  instituted  by  Him 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  way  by  which  He  might  reach 
the  guilty,  and  put  forth  that  mercy  upon  them  which  is 
the  darling  attribute  of  His  nature.  And  because  it  had  to 
devise  such  a  way,  so  far  on  this  account  from  its  being  a 
mercy  abridged  and  obliterated,  it  was  mercy  in  its  highest 
possible  exhibition,  because  a  mercy  that  had  to  struggle, 
as  it  were,  against  the  necessities  of  a  high  and  holy  ad- 
ministration ;  a  mercy  that  had  to  scale  the  barrier  which 
the  truth  and  justice  and  sacredness  of  the  divinity  placed 
in  its  way ;  a  mercy  by  which,  rather  than  destroy  our  world, 
He  spared  not  His  own  beloved  Son  ;  and  now  that  the 
wall  of  separation  has  been  taken  down  by  Him  who  died 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  a  mercy  is  held  forth  to  the  accept- 
ance of  all,  which,  rejoicing  in  its  own  exuberance,  goes 
abroad  over  the  face  of  the  world,  and  plies  with  its  over- 
tures of  welcome  and  good-will  all  the  individuals  of  all  its 
families. 

'It  tF  tt*  tp  ^ 

**In  the  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  Christianity  all  who 
receive  it  as  a  divine  revelation  readily  agree.  But  the 
Socinians,  as  if  desirous  to  atone,  by  this  branch  of  their 
encomium  on  Christianity,  for  the  dishonor  which  other 
parts  of  their  system  are  conceived  to  do  to  that  religion, 
go  far  beyond  other  Christians  in  magnifying  the  import- 
ance of  the  gospel  as  a  method  of  instruction.  They  rep- 
resent its  principles  as  not  only  simple,  clear,  and  authori- 
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tative,  but  as  inculcating  virtues  which  are  neither  explicitly 
taught  in  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  deducible  from  any  of  its 
principles  ;  and  they  allow  the  messenger  of  the  grace  of 
God  all  the  honor  which  can  accrue  to  his  character  and 
to  his  religion  from  the  essential  superiority  of  his  pre- 
cepts."—Vol.  ii.,  p.  366,  367. 

There  occurs  here  a  very  curious  discrepancy  in  the 
system  of  the  Socinians.  On  the  first  aspect  of  their  doc- 
trine one  would  say  of  it  that  it  is  characterized  by  the 
magnifying  of  reaspn  above  revelation.  It  is  because  cer- 
tain Scripture  positions,  when  viewed  literally  and  just  as 
they  stand,  are  so  offensive  to  the  natural  understanding, 
that  they  would  have  them  qualified  and  molded  into  a 
conformity  with  our  own  conceptions  of  what  is  right  and 
I'easonable.  This  is  the  principle  of  all  those  liberties  which 
they  have  practiced  on  the  plain  and  obvious  declarations 
of  the  Bible ;  and  yet,  when  their  argument  requires  that 
they  should  magnify  the  errand  on  which  the  Saviour  came, 
even  though  the  single  purpose  of  that  errand  was  the  in- 
struction of  the  world,  they  speak  in  such  terms  of  our  utter 
dependence  on  the  informations  of  the  upper  sanctuary  as  if 
revelation  did  all,  and  it  were  utterly  incompetent  for  reason 
to  do  any  thing.  You  know  the  respective  functions  of  the 
two.  It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  part  of  reason  to  sit  as 
supreme  arbiter  on  the  evidences  of  a  professed  message 
from  heaven  to  earth ;  it  is,  in  the  second  instance,  the  part 
of  reason  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  this  alleged  revelation, 
but  that,  you  will  remember,  on  the  same  principles  of 
grammar  and  criticism  which  determine  the  sense  of  any 
ordinary  author.  After  this,  reason  resigns  her  office,  but 
not  till  she  has  pronounced  it  to  be  most  reasonable  that 
after  the  bearer  of  an  alleged  communication  from  heaven 
has  produced  the  satisfying  credentials  of  His  mission,  notli- 
ing  remains  for  it  but  the  unqualified  submission  of  our  faith 
to  all  the  doctrine  and  all  the  information  wherewith  he  is 

charged. 

***** 

We  think  Dr.  Priestley  has  shown  the  want  of  a  sound 
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philosophic  spirit,  in  having  dogmatized  so  confidently  on 
his  particular  side  of  the  question  in  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  soul  ;*  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hold  that 
the  reasoning  on  the  opposite  side  has  been  a  great  deal 
too  confident  also.  With  me  the  deciding  authority  for  the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
as  gathered  from  the  following  and  other  like  passages: 
"This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise;"  "God  is  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  though  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living ;"  "  Better  to  be  absent  from  the 
body  and  present  with  the  Lord."  On  these  plain  testi- 
monies I  hold  the  substantive  existence  of  the  soul,  apart 
from  the  materialism  by  w^hich  it  is  now"  encompassed,  to 
be  a  stable  category  of  the  faith  ;  but  I  confess  that  the 
depositions  of  Scripture  far  outweigh,  to  my  apprehension, 
all  the  demonstrations  of  pneumatology  on  this  subject. 
There  was  a  style  of  reasoning  very  prevalent  at  the  be- 
ginning and  middle  of  the  last  century — and  nothing  aston- 
ishes me  more  in  the  history  of  philosophy  than  that  Butler 
and  Brown  should  have  given  in  to  it — by  which  the  natural 
argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  grounded  on  its 
alleged  immateriality,  and  then  this  immateriality  made  to 
rest  not  on  substantive  proofs,  but  on  the  subtlety  of  such 
distinctions  and  such  definitions  as  I  am  not  able  to  com- 
prehend. I  see  nothing  contradictory  or  absurd  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  on  matter,  or  the  combinations  of  matter,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  graft  the  capacities  of 
thought  and  feeling.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  He  has 
done  so.  The  Scripture  tells  me  otherwise.  It  has  made 
the  discovery  of  an  immaterial  principle,  to  which  reason 
was  altogether  incompetent.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  pene- 
trate into  this  question,  when  viewed  merely  as  a  question 
of  metaphysics,  and  without  regard  being  had  to  the  author- 
ity of  revelation,  I  do  not  think  that  philosophers  have 
clearly  made  out  a  connection  between  the  soul's  imma- 
teriality and  its  immortality,  or  clearly  made  out  the  posi- 
tion of  its  immateriality  at  all.    I  am  sure  you  will  find  that 

*   Hill,  vol.  ii.,  p.  368,  369. 
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part  of  Butler  which  treats  of  this  argument  the  least  sat- 
isfactory of  all  in  his  masterly  volume  on  the  analogy  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion;  and  really  when  Dr.  Brown 
speaks  of  the  soul  being  immaterial,  else  it  would  be  divis- 
ible— and  so  we  might  speak  of  half  a  joy,  the  third  part 
of  a  feeling  of  resentment,  and  resolve  each  emotion  into 
fractions  or  segments — I  must  confess  that  he  is  beyond 
the  sympathy  of  my  understanding  altogether.  I  dispute 
not  that  there  is  a  strength  of  natural  argument  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  I  believe  that  it  does  not  rest  on 
the  immaterial  nature  of  it.  The  most  powerful  argument 
is  the  moral  one  grounded  on  the  consideration  of  God  as 
the  Judge  and  the  Governor  of  the  world,  coupled  with  the 
consideration,  that  both  between  man  and  man,  and  between 
man  and  his  God,  there  is  an  affinity  of  unresolved  questions 
— questions  of  justice  we  mean,  as  when  one  injures  and 
oppresses  another,  or  as  when  all,  without  exception,  have 
incurred  the  guilt  of  defect  and  delinquency  toward  the 
Creator  who  gave  them  birth.  There  is  a  foreboding  of 
natural  conscience  on  the  subject  of  these  questions ;  and 
we  can  not  resist  the  impression  and  the  dread  of  a  day  of 
account,  to  which,  as  they  are  unsettled  here,  they  one  and 
all  of  them  will  be  postponed,  that  the  innocent  may  meet 
with  their  redress,  and  the  guilty  with  the  retribution  which 
is  due  to  them.  This  argument  is  the  first  in  strength  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  the  second  I  hold  to  be 
grounded  on  the  largeness  of  the  desires  and  capacities  of 
man — a  largeness  which  nothing  here  can  satiate,  and  which 
can  only  be  met,  therefore,  by  such  counterpart  objects  as  an 
immortality  might  furnish.  After  having  proposed  these  two 
arguments,  nature,  I  think,  has  exhausted  her  strength  upon 
this  question,  and  all  which  has  been  drawn  by  philosophers 
from  the  consideration  of  the  physics  of  the  mind,  serves, 
in  my  apprehension, not  to  advance,  but  to  enfeeble  the  cause. 
Those  Socinians  who  hold  immortality  to  be  natural  to 
the  soul,  at  the  same  time  affirm  that  it  sleeps  between  death 
and  the  resurrection.  It  is  altogether  a  remarkable  feature 
in  Socinianism,  that  while  it  proceeds  throughout  on  the 
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competency  of  reason  to  judge  of  revelation,  and  even  to 
qualify  its  declarations  and  its  doctrines  at  pleasure,  there 
are  certain  respects  in  which  it  admits  and  zealously  asserts 
an  incompetency  in  this  faculty,  far  greater  than  is  assign- 
ed to  it  by  the  generality  of  moralists  and  theologians.  We 
have  stated  one  example  of  this  in  their  contending  that  all 
religion  among  men  has  its  source  in  revelation,  thus  giving 
an  enhanced  importance  to  our  Saviour's  errand  of  mstruc- 
tion ;  and  in  like  manner  they  deny  the  capacity  of  reason 
to  discover  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  thereby  give 
an  enhanced  importance  to  the  proclamation  made  in  the 
gospel  of  life  and  immortality,  and  more  especially  to  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection,  as  being  at  once  the  evidence  and 
the  pledge  of  this  high  destination  to  us  all.  They  want  to 
make  it  out,  that  apart  altogether  from  the  objects  where- 
with the  mission  of  our  Saviour  is  commonly  associated, 
such  as  the  atonement  for  sin  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  per- 
fect righteousness,  which  man  is  invited  to  make  use  of  as 
the  plea  for  his  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  work  of  obe- 
dience by  which  he  obtained,  as  a  reward,  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  whereby  to  renew  and  to  sanctify  men — they 
want  to  make  it  out,  that  apart  from  these  objects,  there  are 
others  of  high  enough  importance  for  conferring  a  dignity 
and  an  interest  on  the  undertaking  of  Jesus  Christ.  Enough, 
they  think,  that  he  made  morality  the  subject  of  clearer 
statements  and  more  impressive  sanctions  than  before. 
Enough  that  He  exemplified  what  he  taught,  and  thus  favor- 
ed the  world,  not  with  a  code  of  virtue,  but  with  a  living 
picture  and  representation  of  it.  Enough,  more  especially, 
that  He  poured  such  a  flood  of  evidence  on  the  great  doc- 
trine of  man's  immortality,  and  more  particularly  by  His 
own  resurrection  from  the  grave,  coupled  with  the  announce- 
ment that  it  was  but  a  sample  and  a  prototype  of  the  gen- 
eral resurrection.  Now  certain  it  is  that  He  did  accom- 
plish all  these  objects  ;  and  we  must  not  in  the  spirit  of  op- 
position to  Socinianism,  overlook  the  value  of  them.  He 
did  all  these  things  though  we  differ  from  the  Socinians,  in 
thinking  that  He  also  did  a  great  deal  more.     Let  us  not, 
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however,  be  insensible  to  the  exceeding  worth  of  those  ser- 
vices which  the  Socinians  ascribe  to  Hina,  or  expend,  what 
controversialists  are  very  apt  to  do,  all  our  zeal  on  the  de- 
fense of  that  in  which  we  are  resisted  or  assailed  by  our 
antagonists.  Let  us  frankly  admit  the  preciousness  of  those 
things,  too,  which  they  allow  that  He  performed,  even 
though,  to  the  disparagement  of  what  we  hold  to  be  ortho- 
doxy, they  will  contend  that  He  performed  no  more.  More 
particularly  we  have  every  disposition  to  go  along  with  the 
Socinians  in  all  which  they  allege  of  our  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion as  a  far  more  effective  evidence  than  any  which  nature 
can  supply  for  the  immortal  capacities  of  our  species.  We 
can  not  imagine  a  greater  contrast,  in  point  of  real  strength 
and  effectiveness  of  argument,  between  the  airy  subtleties 
of  the  pneumatologists  on  this  subject,  and  the  exhibition  of 
a  risen  Saviour  holding  converse  with  His  disciples,  and 
standing  revealed  to  the  eye  of  their  senses,  as  a  man  who 

was  dead  and  is  alive  again. 

***** 

Perhaps  from  the  sketch  here  given  of  Socinianism,  you 
will  be  enabled  to  perceive  the  truth  of  our  former  asser- 
tion that  a  slight  and  superficial  view  of  the  disease  under 
which  humanity  labors  is  sure  to  be  followed  up  by  a  pro- 
portionally slight  and  superficial  view  of  the  remedy  ap- 
plied to  it.  There  is  consistency  ascribed  in  our  text-book 
to  their  system,  but  it  is  a  consistency  of  this  sort ;  they 
extenuate  one  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  they 
extenuate,  in  like  proportion,  every  other  part  of  that  doc- 
trine. They  feel  not  the  enormous  guilt  of  Him  the  whole 
habit  of  whose  heart  and  whose  history  is  that  of  unconcern 
toward  God.  Beside  the  fundamental  error  of  imagining 
that  man  can  obliterate  the  guilt  of  his  deeds  simply  by  re- 
nouncing them,  they  proceed  on  the  imagination  that  man 
has  in  himself  a  moral  capacity  and  power  of  renouncing 
all  the  evil  affections  of  nature,  and  transforming  him- 
self into  a  new  creature  of  pure  and  holy  and  virtuous  af- 
fections. The  Bible  tells  us  that  God  will  turn  away  un- 
godliness from  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe;  but  they 
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assume  that  man  can  himself  turn  it  away,  and  that,  at  the 
simple  bidding  of  his  own  will,  he  can  at  once  shake  him- 
self loose  from  the  thraldom  both  of  condemnation  and  cor- 
ruption, and  start  on  that  new  career  of  progressive  excel- 
lence in  which  he  earns  at  length  the  reward  of  a  blissful 
immortality.  They  most  assuredly  in  this  are  not  borne 
out  either  by  Scripture  or  experience.  There  is  a  moral 
impotency  in  man,  in  virtue  of  which  he  can  not  bid  away 
his  earthly  affections  from  his  heart  and  call  on  the  heaven- 
ly affections  to  take  their  place,  and  have,  henceforth,  the 
ascendency  over  him.  The  Bible  represents  such  a  trans- 
ition as  this  to  be  as  life  from  the  dead,  incompetent  to  the 
powers  of  fallen  humanity,  so  that,  after  all,  the  amendment 
on  which  Socinians  suspend  their  hope  of  forgiveness,  is  at 
best  but  an  amendment  in  the  decencies  and  the  moralities 
of  civil  or  social  life,  in  virtues  which  are  distinct  from  god- 
liness, amid  which  they  may  all  life-long  breathe  in  no  other 
than  an  earthly  element,  and  without  the  slightest  share  in 
that  preparation  for  heaven  which  consists  in  cherishing 
the  spirit  and  cultivating  the  holy  affections  and  graces  of 
heaven's  society. 

Consistency  has  no  praise  if  it  be  a  consistency  of  errors, 
a  harmony  arising  from  the  adaptation  of  one  principle 
which  is  wrong  to  another  which  is  equally  wrong.  It 
may  so  happen  that  a  system  of  false  positions  shall  hang 
very  well  together,  but  with  a  system  of  truth  it  can  never 
happen  otherwise.  In  a  system  of  falsehood  one  part  may 
be  well  adapted  to  another  part,  w^hile  as  a  whole  it  is  at 
variance  both  with  Scripture  and  experience  ;  but  a  sound 
and  just  system  will  not  merely  have  internal  symphonies 
within  itself — it  will  bear  to  be  confronted,  ah  extra,  with 
the  lights  both  of  the  Divine  word  and  of  human  observa- 
tion. We  can  not  now  enter  into  a  formal  and  elaborate 
defense  of  the  system  of  our  Church,  though  we  believe,  on 
the  very  announcement  of  it,  it  will  recommend  its  ow-n  su- 
periority to  that  of  the  Socinians,  in  respect  of  its  accord- 
ancy  both  with  the  contents  of  the  Bible  and  with  the 
characteristics  of  human  nature.     It  is  a  system  based  on 
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the  entire  and  radical  depravity  of  man,  the  essence  of  that 
depravity  lying  in  man's  natural  ungodliness.  It  proposes 
the  atonement  of  a  real  sacrifice  made  by  the  Son  of  God 
upon  the  cross,  having  in  it  the  virtue  of  an  adequate  expi- 
ation for  all  that  deep  and  desperate  guilt  wherewith  hu- 
manity is  chargeable.  Under  the  solemn  sanction  and 
guarantee  of  this  great  transaction  it  makes  the  overtures 
of  reconciliation  to  all;  and  they  who  are  led  to  embrace 
these  overtures,  instead  of  regarding  God  in  the  light  of 
goodness  alone,  behold,  in  the  spectacle  of  the  cross,  the 
most  impressive  demonstration  of  His  sacredness,  and  with- 
al His  irreconcilable  antipathy  to  moral  evil,  so  that  while 
they  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  they  receive  along  with 
it  a  fearful  sense  of  its  enormity;  and  while  in  looking  with 
intelligence  and  faith  to  the  great  propitiation,  all  terror  of 
the  Godhead  is  charmed  away  from  their  hearts,  they  inev- 
itably draw  from  the  contemplation  a  sentiment  of  deepest 
reverence.  We  further  insist  on  the  great  moral  charm 
and  efficacy  of  this  doctrine  in  bringing  man  under  the  do- 
minion of  other  motives  and  other  principles  than  before; 
that  man,  on  looking  at  the  good-will  which  presided  in 
heaven  over  this  scheme  of  reconciliation,  can  not  look  be- 
lievingly  thereat  without  the  emotion  in  his  heart  of  grati- 
tude back  again — that  the  love  of  God  thus  manifested  to 
him  calls  forth  a  responsive  love  in  him  toward  God,  and 
that  under  the  promptings  of  this  mighty  and  all-subduing 
affection,  he  enters  with  alacrity  on  the  serviceof  his  heav- 
enly master,  not  in  a  spirit  of  legal  constraint,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  willing  obedience.  Corresponding  to  this  change 
in  the  forensic  state  of  man,  we  zealously  affirm  that  there 
is  a  change,  too,  in  his  personal  character,  at  once  the  con- 
sequence of  his  salvation  and  the  test  of  its  reality.  And 
to  make  out  this  latter  change  there  is  an  agent  revealed  to 
us  from  heaven,  whose  part  it  is  to  originate  and  to  carry 
forward,  and  at  length  to  complete  this  great  moral  trans- 
formation— a  power  whose  office  it  is  not  to  supersede  the 
activities  of  man,  but  to  stimulate  these  activities — fetched 
down  from  heaven  by  prayer,  and  evincing  its  descent  on 
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the  suppliant  not  by  a  vision  or  a  voice,  but  by  filling  his 
heart  w^ith  the  purposes  and  adorning  his  history  with  all 
the  performances  of  virtue.  A  system  therefore  ours,  pro- 
viding at  once  for  the  unbroken  dignity  of  the  Lawgiver, 
and  establishing  the  best  moral  securities  in  the  heart  and 
nature  of  man  for  the  observation  of  the  law. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  II.— SECT.  II. 

THE  MIDDLE  SYSTEM. 


THE   PRATER. 


We  would  yield  ourselves  up  to  Thee,  O  God,  as  the  duteous  and 
devoted  subjects  of  a  rightful  Sovereign.  We  would  henceforth  re- 
nounce our  own  will  and  our  own  way,  and  give  ourselves  wholly 
over  to  Thee,  that  Thou  mayest  rule  in  us  by  Thy  Spirit,  that  Thou 
iiiayest  rule  over  us  by  Thy  law.  We  rejoice  in  the  facilities  of  that 
open  access  which  is  now  provided  for  sinners  in  the  Gospel,  and  we 
desire  that  Thy  goodness,  as  manifested  there,  may  have  the  effect 
upon  us  that  it  had  on  the  Christians  of  old — may  it  lead  us  to 
repentance. 

The  rise  of  the  middle  system  I  consider  as  a  very  in- 
structive fact  in  the  history  of  theological  doctrine.  Its 
advocates  seem  to  have  felt  the  influence  of  two  opposite 
forces,  one  acting  on  each  side  of  them.  In  the  first  place, 
they  seem  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  lack  of  evidence 
for'Socinianism,  or  rather  by  its  direct  and  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  whole  evidence  of  Scripture.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  they  felt  the  offense  of  the  Cross ;  they  could 
not  brook  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  in  all  its  full- 
ness and  all  its  peculiarity  ;  and  they  were  nauseated  by  the 
phraseology  as  w^ell  as  by  the  substance  of  the  evangelical 
system,  and  thus  their  anxiety  to  dispose  of  all  that  is  pointed 
and  special  in  the  description  of  the  remedy,  laying  it  under 
the  guise  of  general  expressions,  and  so  removing  from 
their  sight  what  is  a  matter  of  antipathy  and  disgust  with 
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them.  They  will  allow  that  our  immortality  has  been 
earned  for  us  by  the  service  of  Christ,  but  they  can  not 
brook  the  notion  of  His  sacrifice.  They  will  allow  some 
vague  conception  of  an  interposed  service  of  some  kind  or 
other  on  His  part,  that  He  is  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  but  they  feel  cold  to  the  idea  of  His  intercession, 
and  more  especially  when  its  efficacy  is  connected  with 
the  efficacy  of  the  great  atonement.  They  will  even  admit 
that  the  rewards  of  eternity  are  not  earned  by  us,  but 
earned  by  Him  for  us,  while  they  shrink  from  the  doctrine 
of  an  imputed  righteousness,  and  so  represent  the  matter 
after  all,  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  heaven  the  achieve- 
ment and  the  remuneration  of  our  own  penitential  obedi- 
ence. And  then  the  system  proceeds  on  the  native  and 
inherent  power  of  man  both  to  commence  and  to  accomplish 
that  obedience,  thus  evading  another  of  the  offensive  doc- 
trines of  peculiar,  which  is  really  scriptural  evangelisno, 
even  that  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  whereby  man  is  re- 
generated and  sanctified,  and  made  meet  for  an  inheritance 
among  the  choirs  and  companies  of  the  celestial.  It  is  thus 
that  all  the  precision  and  particularity  of  the  Gospel  state- 
ments are,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  overclouded  with  gen- 
erality. What  may  be  called  the  real  and  substantive 
material  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is  kept  out 
of  sight,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  intervention  by  Christ 
in  behalf  of  a  ruined  world  described,  not  in  the  terms  of 
the  actual  steps  of  the  process,  but  rather  in  the  terms  of 
those  moral  attributes  on  the  part  of  God  and  the  Redeemer, 
which  originated  the  process- and  carried  it  forward  to 
accomplishment ;  and  which  description,  I  beg  you  to  ob- 
serve, would  be  equally  applied  to  any  other  effectual  pro- 
cess which  had  been  instituted  with  the  same  design,  for 
however  our  recovery  had  been  accomplished,  still  it 
would  have  evidenced  the  good-will  of  God,  who  longed 
after  it,  and  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  cheerfully  un- 
dertook and  succeeded  in  the  execution  of  it.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  plausibilities  which  the  advocates  of  the  middle 
system  can  allege  in  its  favor.     They  contend  that  they 
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have  no  wish  to  reduce  or  extenuate  the  magnitude  of  the 
gift.  Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  But  they  also  contend  that  the  incumbent  grat- 
itude and  the  incumbent  obedience  are  to  be  estimated  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  gift,  and  not  by  the  manner  of  it ; 
that  the  moral  effect  and  importance  of  the  doctrine  do  not 
seem  to  depend  on  the  tenet  of  the  atonement,  for  whether 
our  blissful  immortality  may  be  referred  in  general  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  or  to  that  more  special  modification,  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  same  loyalty  both  of  affection  and 
allegiance  is  due  upon  our  part.  It  is  thus  they  flatter 
themselves  they  might  get  quit  of  a  doctrine  revolting  to 
their  taste,  even  that  of  a  propitiation  by  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
and  still  retain  all  that  sense  of  obligation  toward  Him 
which  the  orthodox  view  of  His  mediation  is  fitted  to  in- 
spire. They  profess  that  their  view,  expressed  in  terms 
of  generality  though  it  be,  still  recognizes  the  love  of  God 
as  the  origin,  and  the  love  of  Christ  as  the  instrumental 
cause  of  our  recovery  to  a  state  of  immortal  blessedness. 
Under  their  system,  therefore,  there  may  be  as  powerful  a 
reciprocation  of  felt  gratitude  on  the  one  side,  to  manifested 
good-will  upon  the  other — the  same  fellowship  of  confi- 
dence and  regard  both  toward  the  Father  and  toward  the 
Son. 

Now  admitting  that,  in  point  of  moral  effect  upon  us,  it 
came  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  regarded  our  salvation 
as  due  in  the  general  to  the  intervention  of  Christ,  or  due 
in  particular  to  that  special  mode  of  intervention,  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  wherein  He  poured  out  His  soul  to  the  death 
for  us  :  yet  we  would  ask  what  right  have  we  to  generalize 
that  which  the  Bible  so  expressly  and  authoritatively  spe- 
cializes. There  can  at  the  least  this  be  alleged  against  the 
middle  system,  that  there  is  in  it  a  blinking  of  the  testimony 
of  Scripture,  a  revolt  from  its  language  and  its  peculiar 
form  of  representation,  a  disposition  to  vail  over  the  very 
words  of  inspiration,  and  to  merge  into  vague  description 
the  specific  statements  which  inspired  men  have  offered  to 
the  world.     And   there   is  one  thing  particularly  which 
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should  put  US  on  the  defensive  against  such  a  practice,  and 
that  is,  that  in  the  Bible  itself  there  is  a  virtue  annexed  to 
the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  and  a  vanity  to 
those  words  of  man's  wisdom  which  many  incline  to  substi- 
tute in  their  place.  And  it  further  informs  us  of  the  disgust 
and  antipathy  of  nature  against  the  things  which  are  reveal- 
ed, the  natural  man  receiving  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  And  more  especially  in  this  very  doctrine,  so  dis- 
guised and  slurred  over,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  by  this 
middle  hypothesis,  we  are  told  that  the  preaching  ofthe 
Cross  is  to  them  who  perish  foolishness,  all  apprizing  us 
throughout  of  the  danger  we  incur  by  putting  away  from 
us  any  plain  doctrine  ofthe  Bible,  and  the  plain  and  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  those  vocables  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  us. 
But,  besides  this,  it  is  not  true  that  you  preserve  the 
moral  character  of  the  transaction  entire  and  unbroken, 
though,  giving  up  the  particular  mode  of  interposition 
which  the  orthodox  contend  for,  you  still  admit  that  to 
that  interposition  we  owe  our  recovery  from  a  state  of 
ruin  to  a  state  of  everlasting  blessedness.  The  mode,  we 
say,  is  charged  with  principle  ;  there  is  in  it  a  moral 
essence  which,  by  this  generalizing  process,  is  altogether 
dissipated — for  you  lose  by  it  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  character  ;  you  lose  the  demonstration,  the  impress- 
ive demonstration  given  on  the  Cross,  of  the  turpitude  of 
moral  evil ;  you  lose  that  aspect  of  blended  love  and  holi- 
ness which  shines  forth  in  our  redemption — we  mean  the 
redemption  not  as  expressed  in  general  terms,  but  the 
redemption  as  specially  set  forth  in  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  substitution,  and  the  propitiated 
pardon,  and  the  imputed  righteousness.  And  what  we 
think  destroys  altogether  the  practical  effect  of  this  middle 
system  is,  that  you  lose  by  it  the  adaptation  which  there  is 
between  the  view  that  Scripture  holds  forth  of  our  recov- 
ery, and  the  real  state  of  the  human  conscience.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  generalized  doctrine  which  meets  the  uni- 
versal misgiving  that  is  on  all  spirits  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  violated  law  and  the  dignity  of  an  insulted 

VOL.    IX. — O 
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Lawgiver,  and  the  homage  due  to  those  attributes  of  the 
Godhead  which  stand  committed  to  the  execution  of  sanc- 
tions most  formally  annexed  to  the  Divine  command,  and 
most  solemnly  proclaimed.  There  is  altogether  a  breach 
and  a  mutilation  inflicted  on  the  whole  jurisprudence  of  the 
question,  and  which  nothing  but  the  atonement  of  the  gos- 
pel can  repair.  It  is  in  the  reception  of  that  doctrine 
alone  that  the  sinner  can  repose  himself  securely  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  still  preserve  an  undiminished  respect 
for  His  sacredness.  It  is  by  it,  and  by  it  only,  that  the 
law  is  magnified  and  made  honorable,  that  the  Lawgiver 
retains  His  place  on  an  undegraded  throne,  that  His  gov- 
ernment is  preserved  from  the  anarchy  which  an  act  of 
connivance  at  sin  would  most  certainly  bring  along  with  it. 
And  be  assured  that  it  is  not  as  this  doctrine  figures  in  the 
demonstration  of  moralists  and  theologians,  and  exposes 
there  the  defective  jurisprudence  of  this  middle  system,  it 
is  not  by  this  triumph  alone  that  you  are  to  estimate  the 
vast  importance  and  worth  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  It  is  by  their  adaptation,  their  practical 
adaptation,  to  the  moral  nature  of  man.  It  is  by  their  fit- 
ness to  tranquilize  all  the  misgivings,  and  all  the  fearful 
suspicions  of  guilt  and  of  vengeance  which,  in  virtue  of 
that  nature,  would  still  stand  their  ground  against  the  bare 
and  unsanctioned  declaration  of  pardon.  It  is  by  the  ready 
reception  which  is  given  to  the  tidings  of  forgiveness  when 
thus  guaranteed  and  thus  guarded ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  by 
the  union  which  it  establishes  in  human  hearts,  between 
the  peace  of  a  solid  dependence  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
the  reverence  which  they  wall  still  yield  to  the  law  and 
the  Lawgiver,  under  the  appalling  demonstration  held 
forth  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  of  the  malignity  of  sin,  and  the 
vindicated  authority  of  Him  who,  by  the  economy  of  the 
law,  hath  made  it  so  impressively  palpable  that  He  is  a 
God  who  loveth  righteousness  and'  who  hateth  iniquity. 
***** 

I   can  not  agree  with  those  who  think  that  either  the 
middle  or  the  Socinian  views  afford  a  better  field  for  elo- 
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quence  in  the  exposition  of  them  than  does  the  Catholic. 
Perhaps  in  actual  exemplification,  there  may  have  been 
finer  and  more  eloquent  composition  on  the  side  of  the  two 
former.  But  this  is  because  in  the  critical  and  argumenta- 
tive work  of  establishing  the  superiority  of  the  Calvinistic 
in  respect  of  evidence,  there  is  no  room  for  eloquence,  and 
then,  after  it  has  been  thus  established,  we  are  really  too 
apt  to  concentrate  our  regards  on  those  truths  which  have 
been  controverted,  or  on  those  aspects  of  the  truth  under 
which  it  has  been  controverted.  After  having  won  for  our 
doctrine  the  mastery  which  belongs  to  it  on  the  field  of 
argument,  we  are  still  very  apt  to  propose  it  in  the  terms 
of  argument;  and  thus  in  the  direct  business  of  enforcing 
it  on  the  acceptance  of  our  hearers,  there  is  too  much  of 
the  complexion  of  mere  argument  given  to  our  exposition 
of  it.  Controversy  induces  the  necessity  of  precision — 
precision  requires  an  appropriate  nomenclature,  a  technolo- 
gy, the  use  of  which  is  certainly  adverse  to  the  impressions 
of  eloquence.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  would  have  you 
mix  up  as  much  of  generality  in  your  descriptions  as  the 
Bible  warrants  you  to  do.  The  error  of  your  opponents 
lies  in  not  specializing  the  doctrine  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  done  in  the  record  ;  let  it  not  be  your  error  that  you 
speak  of  these  special  doctrines  only  in  the  terms  of  a  rig- 
orous, and  precise,  and  formal  controversialist,  without 
ever  describing  them  in  those  terms  of  comprehensive 
generality  in  which  Scripture  often  describes  them,  and 
that  in  passages  on  which,  taken  exclusively,  the  middle 
system  founds  its  partial  representations,  giving  us  the 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth — giving  us  the  doctrine  in 
brief,  without  giving  it  in  the  detail.  It  is  your  part  to  do 
both  ;  and  thus  may  you  have  all  the  scope  for  various  and 
impressive  eloquence  which  either  Arians  or  Socinians  have, 
while,  in  addition  to  this,  you  have  the  peculiar  topics  of 
orthodoxy,  which  supply  the  grandest  possible  conceptions, 
both  of  the  dignity  of  the  law,  and  the  high  state  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Lawgiver.  If  our  system  has  not  been 
impressively  set  forth,  it  is  not  from  any  incapacity  in  its 
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truths,  the  incapacity  must  be  wholly  in  its  expounders  ;  for 
what  truths  more  fitted  to  awaken  those  emotions  which  it 
is  the  object  ot'all  eloquence  to  produce  than  the  truths  in- 
volved in  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption,  when  viewed  in 
all  its  depth  and  all  its  peculiarity.  One  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  this  which  I  at  present  recollect,  you  w411  find  in 
M'Laurin's  sermon  on  Glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  always  be  recollected  that 
there  is  a  natural  offense  against  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  this  is  an  offense  which  I  believe  no  trans- 
lation from  a  theological  to  a  general  style  can  of  itself 
overcome.  This  I  hold  to  be  an  error  in  Foster's  celebra- 
ted Essay  on  the  Aversion  of  men  of  taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion.  He  attributes  too  much  of  that  aversion  to  an 
obsolete  and  exploded  phraseology  on  the  part  of  theologi- 
ans, and  too  little  of  it  to  nature's  repugnance  against  the 
doctrine  itself.  The  antipathy  is  not  so  much  to  the  style 
as  to  the  substance,  and  that  substance  can  not  possibly  be 
rendered  in  a  full  and  adequate  manner  without  the  use  of 
that  peculiar  and  technical  nomenclature  which  necessarily 
leads  every  divine  who  does  justice  to  his  subject  into  a  dic- 
tion that  can  not,  I  fear,  without  the  surrender  of  essential 
truth,  be  translated  into  the  diction  of  classic  or  general 
literature.  1  know  not,  on  the  one  hand,  a  more  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  change,  a  great  moral  and 
spiritual  change,  than  when  a  person  of  cultivated  taste 
and  who  wont  to  nauseate  the  whole  phraseology  of  evan- 
gelism— a  phraseology  wherewith  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  associating  all  that  was  homely  and  vulgar,  seeing 
that  it  is  the  very  phraseology  which,  as  being  the  vehicle 
of  those  truths  by  the  reception  of  which  we  are  saved,  is 
alike  acceptable  to  the  Christian  peasant  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian peer  :  I  say  I  know  not  a  more  gratifying  transition 
than  when,  in  virtue  of  a  charm  now  felt  in  the  substance 
of  the  truth  itself,  the  old  disgusts  are  all  put  to  flight,  and 
he  who  wont  to  confine  his  reading  to  what  was  eloquent 
in  poetry  and  literature,  can  now  regale  himself  with  the 
pages  of  Owen,  and  Flavel,  and  Boston,  and  Alleine,  and 
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Baxter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  your  part,  without  a  sac- 
rifice of  these  doctrines,  which  are  peculiar,  and  which  are 
necessarily  couched  therefore  in  a  pecuHar  technology  re- 
volting to  nature,  it  is  your  part  to  generalize  as  much  as 
the  Bible  does,  and  to  take  an  example,  in  fact,  from  the 
advocates  of  the  middle  system,  not  grounding,  as  they  do, 
the  whole  style  of  your  representations  on  the  verses  where 
the  work  of  redemption  is  spoken  of  generally,  but  without 
this  exclusion  to  mix  up  the  general  with  the  peculiar  rep- 
resentation, at  least  as  much  as  Scripture  itself  does.  It  is 
thus  you  will  achieve,  in  part  at  least,  the  object  of  Mr. 
Foster  in  the  Essay  now  alluded  to.  You  will  intermingle 
the  general  with  the  peculiar  ;  and  so  far  as  you  do  this, 
you  will  approximate  the  style  of  the  pulpit  to  the  style  of 
ordinary  literature.* 


BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  II.— SECT.  III. 

THE  CATHOLIC  SYSTEM. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Thou  ait  shrouded,  O  God,  in  mystery,  but  it  is  a  mystery  which 
respects  Thine  own  everlasting  counsels,  and  the  concerns  of  Thy 
general  and  extended  machinery.  When,  instead  of  attempting  to 
comprehend  the  universality  of  Thy  works  and  of  Thy  ways,  we  look 
to  the  part  of  them  wherewith  we  individually  have  to  do,  there  is  no 
mystery,  but  a  distinct  offer  of  mercy  to  each  of  us,  and  a  distinct  call 
to  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  be  saved.  May  we  med- 
dle not  with  that  which  is  Thine,  for  it  is  a  matter  too  high  for  us. 
INLiy  we  be  wise  in  those  revealed  things  which  belong  to  us  and  our 
children. 

I  should  like  to  qualify  the  assertion  that  a  bare  enumer- 
ation of  texts  will  not  suffice  for  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  in  question. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  391.  It  certainly  will  not 
suffice  for  the  removal  of  the  objections  which  sophistry 

*  See  Review  on  Foster — Christian  Instructor,  1813,  p.  328,  &c.,  or  in  Dr. 
Chalmers's  Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  221,  &c. 
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and  false  criticism  have  raised  against  it.  For  this  special 
service,  we  must  meet  the  objections  and  disprove  the  crit- 
icism ;  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  after  we 
have  done  this,  we  have  just  demonstrated  that  the  texts 
as  they  stand,  and  as  they  stand  in  our  English  translation 
too,  must  be  taken  in  the  obvious  meaning  that  would  nat- 
urally suggest  itself  to  any  man  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon understanding.  For  the  specific  service  of  putting 
extinction  upon  a  heresy,  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  texts 
will  not  suffice  ;  but  had  the  heresy  never  existed,  this  serv- 
ice would  never  have  been  called  for,  and  those  texts 
barely  read  out  in  the  hearing  of  an  inquirer  do  adequately 
and  legitimately  fulfill  the  great  object  of  making  him  un- 
derstand that  their  respective  affirmations  in  the  plain  and 
natural  sense  of  them  are  the  very  announcement  of  a  God 
who  can  not  lie.  And  what  is  more,  although  a  heresy  do 
exist,  yet  in  those  numerous  assemblages  of  society,  and 
that  vast  majority  of  the  population  among  whom  the  her- 
esy is  unknown,  these  texts  do  fulfill  the  great  end  which  I 
have  now  specified.  I  would  have  you  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  function  of  an  erudite  Scripture  criticism  as  an 
instrument  of  defense,  and  its  function  as  the  instrument  of 
the  direct  enforcement  of  the  truth  on  the  consciences  and 
understandings  of  men.  In  the  former  capacity,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  Church ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  so.  The 
assertion  of  an  opposite  reading  on  the  part  of  Arians  and 
Socinians  must  be  met  by  an  elaborate  search  into  the 
proper  evidences  of  the  question,  the  versions,  and  manu- 
scripts, and  quotations  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
assertion  of  an  opposite  rendering  on  their  part  must  be 
met  by  the  authorities  and  reasonings  of  an  elaborate  phi- 
lology. But  when  your  object  is  to  enforce  the  thus  vindi- 
cated lesson  on  the  minds  of  your  people,  it  is  altogether  a 
preposterous  application  of  Scripture  criticism  to  lay  be- 
fore them  the  process  of  vindication.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  disturbing  force  of  heresy,  you  would  have  kept  plying 
direct  at  the  obvious  lesson;  and  now  that  the  disturbing 
force  is  warded  oflf,  you  still   keep  plying  direct  at  the 
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lesson.  It  is  by  Scripture  criticism  that  you  settle  the 
question  between  you  and  the  heretics — it  is  by  simple 
quotation,  and  proceeding  in  the  way  of  immediate  appli- 
cation and  address  on  the  words  quoted,  that  you  fulfill  the 
great  work  of  the  ministry  between  you  and  your  people. 
And  so  it  was  a  signal  mistake  on  the  part  of  Michaelis, 
that  to  be  qualified  for  the  office  of  the  Christian  teacher 
even  of  a  rustic  congregation,  it  w^as  quite  indispensable 
that  he  should  be  versant  not  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  only, 
but  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  be  besides  able  to  point  out 
all  the  Rabbinisms  of  Scripture.  We  trust  that  this  lore 
will  increase  and  be  perpetuated  in  our  Church,  that  the 
battles  of  the  faith  may  at  all  times  be  successfully  fought, 
and  that  we  might  never  labor  under  the  want  of  cham- 
pionship, or  of  equipment  for  such  a  warfare  ;  but  let  us  dis- 
tinguish the  things  which  differ,  and  while  we  make  due 
acknowledgment  to  the  worth  of  sacred  learning,  let  us  at 
the  same  time  be  very  sure  that  it  is  just  an  enumeration 
of  Scripture  verses,  and  then,  without  criticism  at  all,  a 
direct  enforcement  of  them,  which  has  impressed,  and  most 
legitimately  impressed,  all  that  is  just,  and  good,  and  prac- 
tical in  our  religion  on  the  general  mind  of  Christendom. 
This  is  not  enough  to  silence  the  controvertists,  but  it  is 
enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  direct  impression  on 
every  honest  and  unsophisticated  inquirer. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Hill  lays  too  great  an  onus  herje  on  the 
defenders  of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  He  holds  it  necessary 
that  they  should  prove  the  doctrine  not  to  be  irrational  and 
unjust,  which  is  tantamount  to  the  positive  vindication  of 
its  rationality  and  justice.  Now,  in  order  to  put  any  doc- 
trine into  a  capacity  for  being  established  by  Scripture,  1 
conceive  it  enough  to  prove  not  affirmatively  that  it  is  just 
and  rational,  but  that  for  aught  we  know  it  may  be  just  and 
rational.  It  were  well  if  this  part  of  the  logic  of  theology 
were  better  understood  and  better  observed  in  theological 
discussion.  I  am  sure  the  transgression  of  it  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  incompetent  reasoning.  When  we  are  told 
of  any  doctrine  that  we  must  prove  it  first  agreeable  to 
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reason,  then  to  Scripture;  if  we  mean  more  by  the  former 
than  for  aught  we  know  it  may  not  be  unreasonable,  then 
are  we  making  Scripture  wait  ere  we  give  admission  to 
any  of  its  doctrines  till  reason  has  first  pronounced  upon 
them.  Unless  this  matter  be  distinctly  understood,  then 
Scripture  is  deprived  of  all  those  prerogatives  w^hich 
belong  to  an  independent  authority,  and  is  degraded  into 
the  state  of  a  witness  whose  averments  must  not  be  credit- 
ed, unless  another  witness  be  called  in,  and  depone  by  his 
averments  to  the  truth  of  them.  Now,  the  one  witness 
may  be  conceived  to  know  what  the  other  is  altogether 
ignorant  of,  and  therefore  I  say  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  integrity  of  the  former,  though  it  can  not  in  the  cir- 
cumstances be  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  latter 
at  all,  then  we  should  allow  the  question  to  be  decided  on 
his  solitary  evidence.  It  is  enough  if  the  one  witness  do 
not  contradict  the  other.  We  should  not  require  of  the 
second  that  he  should  know  of  a  matter  to  which  the  testi- 
mony of  the  first  refers,  and  then  superadd  his  consenting 
evidence  to  that  which  has  gone  before  it.  It  is  enough, 
though  the  second  say,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  I 
can  neither  speak  to  the  truth  of  it,  nor  yet  to  its  contrary  ; 
— this  is  enough,  I  say,  for  warranting  our  implicit  confi- 
dence on  the  single  and  unsupported  evidence  of  the  first 
witness.  Now  Scripture  may  be  the  first  witness,  and 
reason  the  second.  It  is  well  when  they  both  consent  to 
one  and  the  same  positive  affirmation.  But  it  may  be,  and 
often  is,  an  affirmation  which  Scripture  alone  depones  to, 
and  which  is  utterly  beyond  the  province  of  reason  either 
to  confirm  or  to  deny.  She  may  be  able  to  say  nothing 
for,  and  just  as  little  able  to  say  any  thing  against  it ;  in 
"which  case  it  is  quite  competent  for  her  to  say,  that  for 
aught  she  knows  it  may  be  just  as  Scripture  describes  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  we  are  not  to  hold  Scripture  in  abeyance 
till  reason  has  decided  in  her  favor ;  it  is  enough  that  it 
be  a  subject  on  which  reason  is  altogether  silent,  not  a 
subject  on  which  reason  pronounces  that  it  is  true  ;  or  to 
repeat  it  in  the  terms  wherewith  I  set  out,  a  subject  on 
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which  reason  says,  that  for  aught  she  knows  it  may  be 
true,  or  that  for  aught  we  know  it  may  not  be  contrary  to 
reason. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  III. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

THE    PRATER. 

We  are  unable,  O  God,  to  comprehend  the  whole  scope  and  tend- 
ency of  Thy  universal  government ;  but,  blessed  be  Thy  name.  Thou 
hast  furnished  us  with  clear  and  distinct  and  authoritative  inform- 
ation in  regard  to  the  individual  part  we  ourselves  have  to  take,  and 
the  individual  prospect  that  is  before  us.  We  have  truly  nothing  to 
complain  of.  Thou  callest  us  to  repentance.  Thou  swearest  by 
Thyself  that  Thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  our  death.  Thou  hast  pro- 
vided a  sure  way  of  access  to  the  throne  that  is  above  us,  and  to  the 
blissful  immortality  that  is  before  us.  May  we  comply  with  the  over- 
tures of  Thy  gospel,  and  from  this  time  forward  embark  in  the  faith 
of  Christ  on  that  way  of  progressive  holiness  which  leads  to  heaven. 

We  now  enter  on  the  Scripture  proofs  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  doctrine  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  Christian  system.  It  is  this  doctrine  which 
constitutes  Christianity  the  rehgion  of  sinners ;  and  beside 
the  way  in  which  it  pervades  and  is  interwoven  with  the 
whole  texture  of  holy  writ,  its  capital  importance  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  is  made  the  subject  of  many  a  distinct  and  spe- 
cific testimony,  as  when  Paul  professes  among  his  converts 
that  he  was  determined  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.  I  hold  the  reception  of  this  doctrine  to  be 
the  turning-point  of  the  sinner's  salvation.  Anterior  to  this 
he  is  either  indifferent  to  the  question  of  his  acceptance 
with  God,  or,  if  he  entertain  it  in  good  earnest,  and  have  a 
conscience  at  all  enlightened  as  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
guilt  and  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  law  which  he  has  vi- 
olated, he  is  oppressed  by  a  spirit  of  bondage,  and  main- 
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tains  a  fearful  distance  from  the  God  whom  he  has  offend- 
ed, in  the  remorse  of  a  present  guilt,  and  the  dread  antici- 
pation of  a  future  vengeance.  It  is  by  the  charm  and  the 
etHcacy  which  lie  in  the  accepted  tidings  of  remission 
through  the  blood  of  an  atonement  that  this  burden  is  lifted 
away  from  his  heart ;  and  he  can  now  look  upon  a  God  as 
inflexible  in  truth  and  awful  in  His  justice  as  ever ;  yet 
with  those  already  discharged  and  manifested  in  the  great 
act  of  propitiation,  he  can  lay  hold,  without  misgivings  from 
any  part  of  his  moral  nature,  on  the  offered  mercy  of  the 
gospel.  On  this  single  chance  lies  suspended  that  greatest 
of  all  personal  revolutions.  He  is  translated  into  a  new  mor- 
al existence.  The  God  whom  he  was  formerly  afraid  of,  now 
trusted  and  loved,  becomes  the  master  not  of  his  constrain- 
ed but  of  his  willing  obedience.  The  change  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament  from  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  instead  of  being  only  read  of  by  him  as  some 
mysterious  thing  in  which  he  has  no  share,  is  now  realized 
in  his  personal  experience.  He  walks  at  liberty,  and  with 
the  emancipated  powers  of  a  new-born  creature,  he  runs 
with  alacrity  and  delight  in  the  way  of  new  obedience. 

"  The  first  thing  necessary  for  those  who  defend  the  Cath- 
olic opinion  respecting  the  gospel  remedy  is  to  show  that 
it  may  be  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  appear  irration- 
al or  unjust."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  393. 

To  revert  to  the  principle  and  practice  of  some  theolo- 
gians who  think  it  necessary  to  show,  a  priori,  of  every  doc- 
trine that  it  is  reasonable,  ere  they  will  give  any  place  or 
credit  to  the  testimonies  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  I  con- 
tend that  no  absolute  showing  of  this  kind  is  requisite.  It 
is  enough  if  we  can  simply  show,  not  that  there  are  ways, 
but  that  there  may  be  ways  in  which  the  doctrine  at  issue 
is  reasonable.  To  undertake  the  proof  of  any  position  be- 
ing reasonable,  is  surely  proceeding  on  the  competency  of 
reason  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  that  position.  Now  we  con- 
tend that  there  are  a  thousand  positions  of  which  reason  can 
affirm  neither  one  thing  nor  another,  and  respecting  which, 
then,  one  can  neither  say  that  it  is  agreeable  to  reason  nor 
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contrary  thereto.  Yet  all  such  positions  may  be  substan- 
tiated and  made  sure  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  ;  and  if 
this  principle  were  sufficiently  understood  and  acted  on, 
many  is  the  fallacious  argumentation  that  would  be  super- 
seded and  cut  short  by  it.  Infidels  and  demi-infidels  have 
objected,  for  example,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  hold  it  an  unreasonable  doctrine  in  the  face  of 
that  unvarying  consistency  which  all  nature  exhibits  to  the 
notice  of  observers.  Some  of  you  may  recollect  the  one 
way  in  which  I  contended  that  a  reconciliation  could  be 
effected  ;  and  there  is  more  than  one  way,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  on  our  side  of  the  argument  to  make  absolute  dem- 
onstration either  of  one  way  or  another.  It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  if,  for  aught  we  know,  some  of  these  ways 
may  be  the  actual  one,  to  clear  out,  as  it  were,  an  open 
space  for  the  affirmations  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  those  affirmations,  to  hold  both  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  of  a  special  providence. 
I  have  formerly  stated  to  you  what  I  conceived  to  be  the 
precise  use  of  a  hypothesis  in  theology.  It  may  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  positive  establishment  of  its  truth,  but  it  may 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  cause  notwithstand- 
ing, simply  by  its  enemies  not  being  able  to  make  a  positive 
establishment  of  its  falsehood.  Conceive  this  hypothesis  to 
quadrate  with  the  doctrine  in  Scripture,  then  the  onus  of 
overturning  the  hypothesis  lies  on  the  antagonists  of  the  doc- 
trine, ere  they  can  set  it  aside  on  the  score  of  unreasonable- 
ness. In  proportion  to  the  likelihood  or  plausibility  of  the 
hypothesis  will  the  task  of  overturning  it  be  the  more  diffi- 
cult ;  and  therefore,  though  it  may  lend  no  affirmative  force 
to  a  doctrine  already  asserted  in  Scripture,  yet  till  itself  be 
disproved  it  stands  an  unremoved  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all 
hostile  assaults  upon  the  doctrine.  It  is  precisely  thus  I 
would  estimate  the  logical  value  of  the  a  priori  reasonings 
in  which  theologians  have  indulged  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement.  For  example,  it  is  argued  that  the  honor  of 
God's  law  must  be  vindicated  by  such  a  transaction.  Not 
unlikely,  I  would  say,  beforehand.     Or  that  it  is  indispens- 
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able  to  the  reconciliation  of  God's  truth  and  justice  with 
the  exercise  of  mercy  to  the  sinful.  It  may  be  so,  I  would 
readily  answer,  and  would  call  on  an  objector  to  our  ex- 
press Bible  testimonies  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  so.  Or  such  a  demonstration  must  be  given 
of  the  turpitude  of  moral  evil,  else  vice  would  reign  trium- 
phant in  the  universe.  This  is  not  an  improbable  conse- 
quence, and,  at  all  events,  it  is  for  him  who  resists  an  arti- 
cle that  the  Scripture  affirms,  to  make  it  positively  out  that 
no  such  consequence  would  follow.  These  are  all  so  many 
semblances  of  truth  before  the  revelation,  and  the  effect  of 
the  revelation  is  to  turn  the  semblances  into  certainties. 
Their  use,  when  semblances,  is  not  to  contribute  much  if 
any  affirmative  weight  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  it  is 
to  convince  the  objector  how  much  he  has  to  overcome, 
how  many  plausibilities  and  conjectures  he  must  first  dis- 
pose of,  ere  he  is  entitled  to  resist  that  testimony.  They 
perform  an  important  function,  but  not,  we  think,  in  the  way 
of  supplying  positive  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. The  great  master  argument  is  still  the  declaration 
of  the  Bible,  and  now  that  the  declaration  is  made,  there  is 
a  sureness  and  a  solidity  stamped  on  the  principles  of  the 
a  priori  reasonings  which  did  not  formerly  belong  to  them. 
They  do  not  help,  save  in  a  negative  way,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  doctrine.  But  now  I  read  them  as  so  many 
lessons  in  the  doctrine  itself,  and  gather  from  the  contem- 
plation of  it  a  deeper  reverence  than  I  ever  had  before  for 
that  law  which  required  such  an  awful  vindication  of  its 
outraged  dignity,  and  that  Lawgiver  whose  sacredness  it 
has  illustrated  by  the  sufferings,  by  the  worth  and  the  great- 
ness of  so  costly  an  expiation. 
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BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  III.— SECT.  I. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

THE    PRAYER. 

We  would  do  homage,  O  God,  to  Thy  supremacy  over  all  the  af- 
fairs of  this  lower  world.  Thou  rulest  both  in  the  armies  of  heaven 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth.  The  processes  of  all  nature  and 
all  history  are  but  the  footsteps  of  Thine  administration  ;  and,  in  the 
countless  diversity  of  operations,  still  it  is  God  who  worketh  all  in  all. 
Be  Thou  enthroned  in  our  wayward  and  rebellious  hearts,  O  God. 
Take  unto  Thyself  Thy  great  power  and  reign  over  them.  Thou  art 
able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Thyself:  subdue  our  stubborn,  our  head- 
strong wills,  and  cast  down  every  lofty  imagination,  and  every  thing 
within  us,  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God.  Be  with 
us  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

According  to  the  definitions  given  of  sin,  guilt,  and  pun- 
ishment, you  will  observe  that  the  advocates  of  the  ortho- 
dox system  do  not  ascribe  sin  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  that 
personally  He  was  a  sinner,  or  that  there  adhered  to  His 
character  aught  of  the  taint  of  moral  evil.  But  neither  will 
they  regard  His  sufferings  in  the  light  of  simple  inflictions, 
but  in  the  light  of  inflictions  because  of  sin,  though  not  His 
own  sin  but  the  sin  of  those  for  whom  He  died.  And  they 
understand,  therefore,  the  term  guilt,  not  as  that  which 
indicates  a  residing  pollution  in  him  who  is  chargeable 
therewith — they  understand  guilt  merely  as  liableness  to 
punishment,  by  which  they  mean  that  Christ  had  to  under- 
go the  full  weight,  at  least,  of  all  the  legal  chastisements  due 
to  sin — that  He  submitted  to  a  treatment  which,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  He  would  have  deserved  had  He  personally 
committed  all  those  sins  which  have  been  expiated  by  His 
blood,  not  that  personally  He  was  a  sinner,  but  that  ibren- 
sically  He  was  regarded  and  treated  as  such,  and  thus  took 
upon  Himself  a  burden  as  great  as  the  punishment  that  we 
should  have  borne. 

I  would  bid  you  fasten  upon  the  expression  of  there  being 
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Other  "reasons  which  we  are  not  qualified  to  perceive," 
which  might,  if  we  knew  the  whole,  be  adduced  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.*  Now  this  single 
consideration  is  of  itself  enough  to  furnish  a  clear  ground 
for  the  establishment,  and  valid  establishment,  of  the  doc- 
trine on  the  positive  evidence  of  Scripture.  The  prepara- 
tion for  the  testimony  of  Scripture  regarding  any  doctrine, 
is  not  that  we  know  reasons  why  that  doctrine  is  likely, 
or  probable,  or  true,  but,  for  aught  we  know,  there  may  be 
such  reasons.  Now,  I  would  extend  this  principle  not  mere- 
ly to  the  unspecified  reasons  adverted  to  in  this  clause,  but 
also  to  all  the  reasons  which  have  been  specifically  educed 
in  the  text-book  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  ra- 
tionality of  the  doctrine.  We  prodigiously  strengthen  our 
cause,  we  make  it  far  less  vulnerable  to  the  attack  of  ene- 
mies, we  place  it  more  securely  beyond  all  cavil  and  all 
captiousness,  when,  instead  of  resting  it  in  part,  or  in  whole 
■on  the  positive  foundation  of  reason,  we  count  it  enough  by 
the  argmnentum  ah  ignorantia  to  ward  off  objections,  and 
so  give  the  doctrine  an  impregnable  basis  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture.  I  would  not  say,  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  section,  that  the  first  principle  on  which  the 
doctrine  proceeds  is  one  taken  from  our  own  reason  and 
sense  of  morality ;  enough  that  the  doctrine  may  be  true 
for  aught  which  our  own  reason  and  sense  of  morality  can 
suggest  to  the  contrary.  It  is  thus  that  you  throw,  and 
most  logically  and  legitimately  throw,  the  onus  of  estab- 
lishing the  contrary  on  your  antagonists,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  that  first  and  foremost  place  to  the  affirmations 
of  Scripture  which  properly  belongs  to  them.  I  would 
greatly  prefer,  then,  the  argument  of  this  section  as  far  as  it 
has  proceeded  hitherto  to  be  thrown  into  this  shape.  The 
Almighty  in  requiring  an  atonement  may  be  only  acting  as 
the  supreme  Lawgiver — there  may  have  been  no  anger  to 
appease  by  this  transaction,  nor  personal  jealousy  of  His 
own  dignity,  nor  that  desire  of  justice  which  actuates  a 
creditor  in  the  prosecution  of  a  debtor,  in  insisting  upon  a 

'*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  405. 
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surety — there  may  have  been  nothing  of  all  this,  but  it  may 
have  been  for  the  upholding  of  the  moral  government,  and 
protecting  it  from  the  inroads  of  that  anarchy  which  the 
pardon  of  sin  without  an  atonement  would  have  brought 
along  with  it.  It  may  have  been  wholly  for  this  most  wor- 
thy and  beneficent  object  that  aught  like  vindictive  or  pu- 
nitive justice  has  been  put  forth  in  the  great  deed  of  the 
world's  propitiation  ;  and  we  can  not  know  whether  this 
end  might  not  have  been  answered  by  the  transferrence  of 
the  punishment  to  the  person  of  the  exalted  and  withal  vol- 
untary substitute  ;  it  is  for  reasons  not  which  we  absolute- 
ly know  to  be  solid  and  just,  but  which,  for  aught  we  know, 
may  be  solid  and  just,  that  on  this  question  we  shall  resign 
ourselves  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  thus  that  I  would  have  all  the  a  'priori  reason- 
ings to  be  brought  forward,  not  in  the  shape  of  positive  but 
of  conjectural  affirmations.  By  this  proceeding  we  shall 
not  ultimately  lose  the  benefit  of  the  important  principle 
which  they  involve;  for  the  revelation  itself,  after  we  have 
thus  made  room  for  it,  will  go  far  to  decide  the  question 
of  the  truth  and  justice  of  those  principles,  will  go  far  to 
brighten  the  conjectures  toward  certainties,  and  thus 
enlighten  us  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  whole  question 
through  the  medium  not  of  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  word  of  God. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your  practical  sense  and 
impression  of  the  Divine  character,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  you  do  not  regard  it  as  consisting  of  mercy  alone — 
an  error  of  Socinians,  and  of  those  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement — so  you  do  not  regard  it  as  consisting  of 
justice  alone,  an  error  into  which  we  are  apt  to  be  betray- 
ed by  the  injudicious  representations  of  those  who  are 
friendly  to  that  doctrine.  For  this  purpose,  remember,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  was  not  the  love  of  God  which  stood, 
as  it  were,  in  abeyance  till  a  propitiation  was  rendered,  it 
was  the  love  of  God  which  originated  and  set  forth  that 
propitiation.  The  gospel  is  just  a  manifestation  of  the  mer- 
cy and  kindness  of  God  to  us  through  Christ  Jesus.     And 
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then,  in  the  second  place,  if  our  sins  did  present  an  obstacle 
which  required  a  mighty  suffering  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  Son  of  God  ere  pardon  could  be  granted  to  them — 
if  the  interests  and  dignity  of  the  moral  government  made 
such  a  way  of  redemption  indispensable — if  God,  that  the 
world  and  its  family  might  not  be  lost  to  Him  forever,  had 
to  spare  not  His  only  beloved  Son,  but  give  Him  up  to  the 
death  for  us  all — then  that  such  a  barrier  had  to  be  scaled 
and  got  over,  just  enhances  the  exhibition  that  has  been 
given  of  His  mercy — a  mercy  so  strong,  that  it  sought  for 
itself  a  way  over  such  obstructions  as  but  for  a  scheme  of 
infinite  wisdom,  and  an  act  of  infinite  condescension,  would 
have  been  wholly  impassable.  The  mercy  of  the  gospel  is 
mercy  in  much  higher  exhibition  than  a  simple  movement, 
of  compassion  would  have  been  that  came  spontaneously 
in  the  breast  of  the  Godhead,  and  that  cost  no  expense, 
either  of  toil  or  of  suffering,  for  its  indulgence.  It  was  a 
mercy  that  had  to  struggle,  as  it  were,  for  a  discharge  of  it- 
self through  the  moral  difficulties  of  an  outraged  law  that 
called  for  reparation,  of  an  insulted  government,  whose 
dignity  must  be  upholden,  of  a  jurisprudence  trampled  under 
foot  in  the  face  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  which,  if  not  vin- 
dicated, the  Lord  of  creation  w^ould  have  wielded  an  im- 
potent scepter,  and  sat  on  a  degraded  throne.  It  was  amid 
the  conflict  of  high  elements  like  these,  that  mercy  kept  by 
its  purpose,  and  at  the  cost  of  infinite  humiliation  and 
deepest  agony  to  the  only  beloved  Son  of  God,  at  once  har- 
monized all  the  attributes  of  the  divinity,  and  rejoiced  over 
them.  I  think  the  effect  of  our  academic  theism  has  been 
to  give  us  a  cold  and  naked  and  unimpressive  view  of  the 
Deity,  very  unlike  in  impression  to  the  warm  endearing  rep- 
resentations of  Scripture. 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  nothing  in  disparagement  of  the 
great  principles  that  the  authority  of  God's  law  should  be 
upheld,  that  every  demonstration  should  be  held  forth  of 
the  evil  of  sin,  that  mercy  should  be  administered,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  neither  to  bring  down  the  honor  of  God's 
justice  and  truth,  nor  in  such  a  way  as  to  relax  the  obliga- 
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tions  of  morality  in  the  world — I  trust  I  have  said  nothing 
in  disparagement  of  these  principles,  because  I  have  repeat- 
edly affirmed  in  your  hearing,  that  instead  of  seeing  them 
placed  as  so  many  confident  affirmations  in  the  preliminary 
reasonings  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  I  should  rather 
like  to  see  them  placed  as  so  many  corollaries  to  a  doctrine 
resting  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  would 
therefore  regard  them  as  so  many  lessons  to  be  stated  and 
drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  atonement  itself.  We 
do  not  need  any  positive  and  a  priori  dogmatizing  on  heav' 
en's  jurisprudence,  ere  we  prepare  a  way  for  the  testimo- 
nies of  Scripture  on  the  subject ;  for  even  though  that 
whole  field  of  contemplation  were,  prior  to  revelation,  an 
utter  blank,  and  so  as  that  we  were  neither  entitled  to  say 
nor  to  gainsay  aught  about  the  matter,  this  at  least  would 
leave  us  on  equal  terms  with  the  Socinians  ere  w^e  entered 
on  the  examination  of  the  Bible,  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  all  the  distinct  and  explicit  averments  which  occur  so 
copiously  in  its  pages. 

But  while  we  thus  think  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  argu- 
ment, it  is  far  better  not  to  lay  any  stress  beforehand  on  the 
natural  principles  of  morality  and  reason,  unless  in  so  far 
as  to  make  sure  that,  for  aught  we  can  perceive,  there  is 
at  least  no  contradiction  to  these  principles  in  the  article  at 
issue,  yet  we  can  not  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  in  virtue  of 
the  doctrine  being  so  accordant  as  it  is  with  man's  moral 
nature,  it  gains  a  far  readier  attention  and  acceptance  than 
it  otherwise  would  from  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
It  is  just  because  the  conscience  of  man  does  such  homage 
to  the  law's  uncompromising  nature,  that  the  doctrine  of  an 
atonement,  by  which  the  demands  of  the  law  have  been 
satisfied,  is  so  welcomed  by  us.  It  is  just  because  of  the 
impression  that  is  on  all  unsophisticated  spirits  of  a  God 
whose  truth  and  justice  can  not  be  trified  with,  and  whose 
sacredness  can  not  sustain  violation  without  vindication  and 
redress  from  the  outrage,  that  the  sinner  rejoices  in  the 
scheme  by  which  the  Lawgiver  may  be  exalted,  and  yet 
himself,  the  transgressor  of  the  law,  be  safe.     I  would  cer- 
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tainly  not  found  much  on  the  accordancy  which  obtains 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  sentiments  and  the  surmises  and  the  fear  of  man's  moral 
nature  on  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  an  a  'priori  argument ; 
but  I  rejoice  in  the  great  practical  worth  and  importance 
which  belong  to  this  accordancy,  as  that  which  in  point  of 
fact  speeds  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  among  men. 
These  feelings  and  intimations  of  my  moral  nature  are  not 
the  avenue  through  which  I  find  my  way  to  the  demon- 
strative establishment  of  the  doctrine,  but  they  are  the 
avenue  through  which  the  doctrine  itself,  when  proposed 
and  stated  as  in  Scripture,  finds  its  way  to  my  heart.  I 
am  led  to  close  with  it  not  only  because  it  meets  my  diffi- 
culties and  my  fears,  but  because  it  maintains  untarnished 
my  reverence  both  for  the  Lawgiver  and  the  law;  and  this 
felt  coincidence  between  the  remedy  of  the  gospel  and  the 
exigencies  of  my  condition,  not  only  forms  a  distinct  evi- 
dence for  its  truth,  but  adds  to  the  amount  of  that  internal 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  whole  Scripture,  grounded  on  the 
adaptation  of  its  discoveries  and  its  truths  to  the  nature  of 
those  subject  or  recipient  minds  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
formed. 

And  now  do  we  feel  ourselves  at  full  liberty  to  speak  of 
the  actual  benefits  which  accrue  to  us  from  this  method  of 
our  recovery,  when  these  are  insisted  on  not  as  a  positive 
argument  beforehand  by  which  to  establish  it,  for  the  pre- 
cise argumentative  power  which  belongs  to  this  considera- 
tion it  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate,  but  as  a  felt 
or  an  experienced  virtue  in  the  doctrine  itself,  after  that,  on 
its  proper  evidence  as  an  article  of  revelation,  we  have  be- 
come persuaded  of  it  and  embraced  it,  and  had  an  actual 
sense  and  feeling  of  its  preciousness.  The  first  of  these  that 
I  would  insist  upon  is  the  solid  peace  which  it  establishes 
in  the  mind,  and  solid  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  liable  to 
disturbance  from  any  part  of  man's  moral  nature.  There 
is  nt)thing  in  the  sense  of  God's  authority  and  truth  that  can 
discompose  a  spirit  thoroughly  at  rest  on  the  foundation  of 
the  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  because  in  these 
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it  perceives  a  far  more  illustrious  vindication  both  of  the 
divine  majesty  and  character,  than  if  even  the  law  had  been 
left  to  take  its  direct  w^ay  in  the  infliction  of  its  threatened 
vengeance  on  the  children  of  iniquity.  And  then  there  is 
the  exquisite  manner  in  which  this  peace  that  cometh  from 
the  faith  of  this  doctrine  can  be  sustained  in  the  sinner's 
bosom  without  disparagement  to  the  sinner's  holiness. 
There  is  no  system,  we  will  venture  to  say,  which  could 
possibly  have  been  imagined,  that  would  have  so  harmo- 
nized the  honors  of  the  law  with  the  peace  and  pardon  of 
those  who  have  broken  it — none  that  could  have  guaranteed 
so  sure  a  forgiveness,  and  yet,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
psalmist,  a  forgiveness  that  keeps  entire  in  the  heart  of  him 
who  receives  it  the  fear  of  God.  "  There  is  forgiveness 
with  Thee  that  Thou  mayest  be  feared."  None  that  could 
have  so  completely  ridded  man  from  the  fear  of  terror,  and 
yet  maintained  unshaken  within  his  heart  the  fear  of  deepest 
reverence.  None  in  which  the  assurance  of  a  full  and  suf- 
ficient indemnity  could  have  been  so  enshrined  in  sacredness 
and  in  the  high  honors  of  a  law  that  had,  in  a  way  so  mar- 
velous, and  yet  so  effective,  been  magnified  and  made  hon- 
orable. 
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BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  III.— SECT.  III. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

THE   PRAYER. 

We  again  enter  into  Thy  presence,  O  God,  with  a  solemn  sense  of 
Thine  august  and  inviolable  purity,  as  contrasted  with  the  defilement 
of  our  own  natures.  Looking  to  Thee,  O  God,  may  we  be  made  like 
unto  Thee.  May  we  be  enabled,  through  the  maintenance  of  a  habit- 
ual converse  with  Thyself,  to  make  head  against  the  opposing  forces 
of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.  May  we  put  on  the  whole  armor 
of  God  to  fit  and  prepare  us  for  this  contest ;  and  enable  us  to  strive 
against  sin,  to  watch  and  to  pray  against  it,  till,  by  the  aids  of  divine 
grace,  we  have  been  enabled  to  prevail  over  it. 

We  need  only  revert  to  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  ritual, 
in  order  to  rebut  the  argument  of  those  who  are  adversaries 
to  the  atonement,  and  would  dispose  of  the  express  and  ex- 
plicit language  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject  by 
affirming  it  to  be  a  mere  accommodation  to  the  usages  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  often  happens  that  celestial  things 
must  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  things  which  are  terres- 
trial, in  which  case  the  annunciation  must  be  understood 
not  in  a  literal  but  in  a  figurative  sense.  Let  it  be  well  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  observances  of  Judaism  had  not 
a  terrestrial  but  a  celestial  origin  ;  that  not  merely  the 
services  of  the  tabernacle,  but  its  very  form  and  fabrication 
were  after  the  pattern  that  God  showed  to  Moses  in  the 
mount.  They  were  types,  no  doubt,  but  such  types  as  had 
their  archetypes  in  heaven.  They  spoke  a  language,  no 
doubt,  though  the  language  of  action  and  representation ; 
not  a  language  borrowed  from  the  human  and  the  earthly, 
but  a  language  invented  by  God  Himself,  and  put  forth  by 
Him  for  the  very  purpose  of  expressing  the  substantial  real- 
ities of  the  new  dispensation.  This  view  of  the  matter,  if 
rightly  pondered,  will  not  only  neutralize,  but  it  will  re- 
verse the  statement  of  our  antagonists.  They  would  make 
the  sacrifices  of  the  law  to  be  real,  and  Christ's  only  figu- 
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ralive,  whereas  in  truth  the  real  and  the  figurative  must  ex- 
change places,  the  legal  being  the  figurative,  and  the  great 
gospel  sacrifice  being  the  only  real  one.  And  let  me  here 
state  that  many  do  find  it  a  most  fascinating  contemplation, 
when  made  to  perceive  the  truths  of  the  new  economy  pic- 
tured forth  in  the  symbols  of  the  old  one.  There  is  in  it 
even  somewhat  of  the  charm  and  entertainment  of  poetry. 
The  imagination  is  regaled  along  with  the  other  faculties, 
and  that  not  because  the  connection  between  the  semblance 
in  Judaism  and  the  substance  in  Christianity  is  an  imaginary 
connection.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews without  the  conviction  that  what  the  ancient  Church 
set  forth  in  figure,  the  later  Church  sets  forth  in  verification 
and  fulfillment,  and  that  the  sustained  harmony  which  ob- 
tains between  the  manifold  rites  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  lead- 
ing truths  of  the  evangelical  economies,  reflect  a  mutual 
evidence  and  illustration  upon  both.  I  promise  you  that 
if  you  enter  on  this  study,  you  will  find  it  a  regaling  as  well 
as  a  confirmatory  exercise.  The  recent  work  of  Dr.  Brown 
of  Eskdalemuir,  introduces  you  into  a  very  minute  and  sta- 
tistical acquaintance  with  the  polity  and  the  usages  and  the 
religious  architecture  and  rites  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But 
some  of  our  ordinary  commentators  have  evinced,  in  a  way 
that  is  very  satisfactory  to  myself,  the  manner  in  which  the 
ceremonial  of  Judaism  might  be  legitimately  impregnated 
with  evangelism.  I  will  not  go  further  at  present  than  rec- 
ommend Matthew  Henry  on  Leviticus ;  not  that  he  does  not 
spiritualize  to  a  greater  extent  than  perhaps  he  is  warranted 
to  do,  but  that  he  will  impress  on  most  readers  a  well- 
grounded  conviction  of  there  being  indeed  a  substantial 
harmony  between  the  two  dispensations,  besides  imparting 
a  very  pleasing  and  peculiar  interest  to  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  a  mere  cursory  or  general  reader  may  per- 
haps recognize  no  substance  and  no  significancy  whatever. 
***** 

It  is  possible  to  raise  a  bulky  erudition  on  any  question 
in  theology.  The  controversy  relating  to  sacrifices  has 
been  prodigiously  extended  through  the  various  topics  which 
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have  now  been  engaging  us.  Their  various  kinds  among 
the  heathen — the  source  in  which  they  originated — the  un- 
derstanding which  the  people  had  of  them — have  all  been 
the  subject  of  many  a  w^eary  and  ponderous  argumentation. 
I  trust  you  perceive  that  in  this  theological  warfare  the 
struggle  between  the  parties  on  any  one  of  these  questions  is 
but  a  mere  affair  of  outposts,  which,  however  determined, 
leaves  the  main  strength  of  the  case  on  both  sides  very  much 
what  it  was.  There  is  really  no  determination  which  can 
be  come  to  on  those  topics  that  will  essentially  either  obscure 
or  augment  the  scriptural,  which  is  the  proper  evidence  on 
the  point  at  issue.  I  would  not.  therefore,  advise  you  to 
waste  much  of  your  strength  and  time  upon  this  question. 
Argumentatively,  the  heathen  sacrifices  are  of  little  use  to 
us  in  the  work  of  defending  or  establishing  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  and  yet  I  would  have  you  to  perceive  the 
distinction  here,  that  historically  and  practically  they  might 
have  been  of  the  very  utmost  use  in  preparing  the  way  of 
the  heathen  for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  truth  upon  the 
subject.  It  has  been  well  remarked  in  the  text-book,  that 
the  practice  of  sacrifices  gave  rise  to  a  language  which 
made  it  possible  to  convey  the  truth  to  them  in  terms  which 
could  be  understood.  There  is  one  way  in  which  we  do 
annex  great  practical  value  to  those  heathen  sacrifices.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  of  much  service  to  the  controvertists 
of  the  present  day,  in  arming  them  with  a  sensibly  greater 
force  of  argument  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy;  but  I  think 
they  may  have  been  of  very  great  service  to  the  converts 
of  the  Apostolical  day,  as  perhaps  in  many  instances  being 
the  very  stepping-stone  on  which  their  attention  was  gained 
to  the  Christian  message  that  told  of  the  great  and  the  only 
sufficient  sacrifice.  I  can  not  estimate  the  argumentative 
force  in  favor  of  the  atonement  which  lies  in  these  heathen 
sacrifices,  nor  do  I  feel  that  there  is  much  if  any  force  in 
them  at  all.  But  along  with  this,  I  can  understand  that  the 
sacrificial  notions  of  the  heathen,  and  their  familiarity  with 
the  conceptions  and  the  feelings  involved  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  their  sacrifices,  may  in  millions  of  instances  have 
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made  them  far  more  intelligent  and  more  willing  recipients 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  of  that  gospel  which 
set  forth  the  great  propitiation  that  had  been  made  by  means 
of  an  illustrious  victim  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  preached 
forgiveness  of  these  sins  through  faith  in  His  blood. 

But  certainly  the  most  important  preparation  for  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices ;  and  what  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  it  is,  that  they 
were  appointed  for  the  very  object  of  preparation.  They 
were  the  shadows  of  the  things  that  were  to  come.  I  have 
already  remarked  on  the  strange  inversion  that  has  been 
practiced  here  by  the  advocates  of  SCcinianism,  in  that 
they  have  turned  the  shadow  into  substance,  and  the  sub- 
stance into  shadow,  affirming  the  literality  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  only,  and  representing  the  great  Christian  sacri- 
fice as  but  a  figure  taken  from  this  literality  and  grounded 
thereupon.  We  know  that  in  spite  of  the  general  rejection 
of  the  gospel  by  the  Jewish  nation,  there  were  a  great 
many  Jewish  converts  notwithstanding,  it  being  particular- 
ly mentioned  in  the  Acts  that  a  great  company  of  the  priests 
were  obedient  to  the  faith.  I  can  not  imagine,  then,  a  more 
systematic  deceit  to  have  been  practiced  on  a  whole  peo- 
ple, begun  many  centuries  before,  and  persevered  in  through 
successive  generations,  than  the  deceit  which  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  ceremonial  was  calculated 
to  practice  upon  the  Jewish  understanding,  provided  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  not  a  real  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  mankind.  Those  Hebrews  who  were  converted  to  the 
faith  are  told  in  terms  the  most  simple  and  unqualified  that 
we  can  possibly  conceive,  that  Christ  was  offered  up  a  sac- 
rifice to  God  ;  and  whenever  the  analogy  is  adverted  to 
between  the  Jewish  and  this  great  Christian  sacrifice,  it  is 
with  the  view  of  representing  the  latter  as  the  antitype  or 
the  archetype  of  the  former,  the  latter  as  the  substantial 
verification,  the  former  as  but  the  symbol  or  figurative 
representation  thereof.  At  all  events,  the  ceremonial  sac- 
rifice, in  the  opinion  of  all  the  Jews,  had  a  virtue  tantamount 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  sinner  from  ceremonial  unclean- 
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ness  or  guilt ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
which  could  ever  lead  them  to  conceive  otherwise,  every- 
thing, rather,  there  which  should  directly  lead  them  to 
view  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  real  sacrifice,  having  a  virtue 
in  it  to  discharge  or  do  away  the  real  and  substantial  guilt 
of  every  soul  which  put  its  confidence  therein.  Let  me 
again  recommend  your  studious  and  sustained  attention  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  I  should  rejoice  if  any  of 
you  felt  emboldened  on  my  advice  to  grapple  with  a  work 
so  ponderous  as  Owen's  Commentary  on  that  Epistle — a 
lengthened  and  laborious  enterprise  certainly,  but  now  is 
your  season  for  abundant  labor  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is,  that  in  virtue  of  being  w^ell  directed,  it  shall 
not  be  wasted  on  a  bulky  though  at  the  same  time  profitless 
erudition.  I  promise  you  a  hundredfold  more  advantage 
from  the  perusal  of  this  greatest  work  of  John  Owen,  than 
from  the  perusal  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  It  is  a  work  of  gigantic  strength 
as  well  as  gigantic  size  ;  and  he  who  hath  mastered  it  is 
very  little  short,  both  in  respect  to  the  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical of  Christianity,  of  being  an  erudite  and  accomplished 

theologian. 

***** 

There  is  no  subject  on  w^hich  a  man  of  a  priori  spirit, 
who  must  have  a  why  and  a  wherefore  for  every  phenom- 
enon, meets  with  less  satisfaction  than  in  his  attempt  to 
explain  the  rationale  or  the  purpose  of  many  an  apparently 
inconsequential  thing  which  he  meets  with  in  Scripture. 
There  is  an  analogy  on  this  subject  which  I  have  often 
thought  is  not  without  its  force,  between  the  book  of  nature 
and  the  book  of  revelation.  There  are  passages  in  both, 
the  meaning  and  object  of  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determ- 
ine. There  are  the  extended  deserts,  the  dreary  climes 
unpeopled  of  all  rational  and  intelligent  life,  the  mighty 
waste  of  waters  where  else  there  might  have  been  the 
fair  and  fertile  abodes  of  man ;  and  besides,  there  are  the 
fierce  or  loathsome  animals,  the  tormenting  insects,  the 
deadly  poisons,  and  many  other  things  alike  inexplicable. 
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and  which  yet  scarcely  obscure,  and  far  less  obliterate,  the 
evidence  which,  in  varied  characters  of  beauty  and  magnif- 
icence and  design,  attests  that  nature  has  a  God.  And  in 
like  manner  there  are  portions  in  the  book  of  Scripture  to 
us  meaningless — some  may  even  think  mischievous  things, 
in  this  other  product  of  the  great  Creator,  whole  chapters 
of  barren  nomenclature,  catalogues  of  generations  and 
families  whose  appellations  only  are  all  that  now  sur- 
vive, genealogies  which  run  in  streams  from  a  very  early 
commencement  in  the  world's  history,  but  which  are  now 
lost  at  their  termination  in  the  general  ocean,  as  it  were, 
of  the  species,  and  then  such  a  laborious  minuteness  of 
complication  both  in  the  ritual  of  Judaism  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  religious  edifices,  such  a  labyrinth  of  mani- 
fold observances,  such,  to  all  appearance,  arbitrary  and 
capricious  distinctions  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean 
in  meats  and  animals  and  persons,  such  an  anxious  multi- 
plicity of  prescriptions  about  the  order  of  their  most  fatigu- 
ing ceremonial,  and  the  ingredients  of  its  various  offerings, 
so  many  other  inexplicable  things  in  this  said  Bible  as  may 
be  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  fully  and  satisfactorily  to 
explain,  and  yet  which  can  never  overbear  that  flood  both 
of  moral  and  historical  light  that  speaks  its  divine  origin, 
and  invests  it  in  celestial  splendor.  The  first  set  of  enig- 
mas, however  unintelligible  in  themselves,  does  not  make 
the  whole  of  nature  unintelligible,  so  that  it  should  not 
speak  to  us  most  clearly  and  audibly  of  a  God  ;  and  the 
second  set  of  enigmas,  though  equally  unintelligible  in 
themselves,  does  not  make  the  general  voice  of  the  hook 
unintelligible,  or  deafen  at  all  our  perception  of  the  charac- 
ters which  belong  to  it  of  a  voice  from  heaven.  And  more 
than  this,  just  as  the  students  of  nature  are  making  daily 
progress  in  the  discovery  of  utilities  before  unobserved, 
and  where  none  had  been  previously  suspected  to  exist, 
just  as  in  the  progress  of  physical  science  objections  are 
converting  into  proofs,  and  a  beneficent  purpose,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  frame  works  of  anatomy,  is  now  recognized 
in  what  before  looked  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  excrescence, 

VOL.    IX. — P 
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there  is  a  striking  parallel  to  this  in  the  labors  and  the 
criticisms  of  those  who  are  exploring  the  book  of  revelation. 
The  harmonies  of  the  world  are  not  more  glorious  or  more 
indicative  of  a  presiding  wisdom  in  the  construction  of  it 
than  the  harmonies  of  the  word.  The  intricacy  of  those 
organic  combinations,  which  even  the  humblest  insect  real- 
izes, does  not  tarnish  the  majesty  of  Him  who,  while  He 
thus  stoops  to  the  work  of  microscopic  arrangement,  is 
throned  in  sovereign  ascendency  over  all  worlds  ;  and 
neither  ought  the  specific  injunctions  which  He  gave  to 
Moses,  respecting  the  framework  of  the  tabernacle,  to  cast 
obscuration  over  the  glory  of  Him  who  had  just  manifested 
from  the  flaming  top  of  Sinai  the  terrors  of  His  greatness 
and  of  His  might  to  the  thousands  of  Israel.  But,  as  I  have 
just  said,  there  is  a  purpose  evolving  itself  more  and  more 
to  the  eye  of  inquirers  in  things  which  before  looked  mean- 
ingless or  mysterious  in  the  Bible.  The  symphonies  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  dispensations  are  becoming 
more  evident ;  and  just  as  modern  history  and  ancient 
prophecy  reflect  illustration  on  each  other,  so  the  further 
we  observe  in  the  Christian  economy,  the  more  instinct 
with  life  and  sentiment  do  we  behold  the  economy  of  Juda- 
ism. We  are  aware  of  the  ridiculous  excesses  into  which 
commentators  have  fallen,  when,  outrunning  all  the  lights 
of  sober  interpretation,  they  would  attach  a  spiritual  mean- 
ing and  force  to  every  pin  of  the  tabernacle ;  yet  neither 
the  derision  of  enemies,  nor  the  folly  of  injudicious  advo- 
cates, can  obscure  this  great  and  general  proposition,  that 
Judaism  represents  in  symbol  what  Christianity  has  reveal- 
ed to  us  in  substance,  and  that  in  that  comparative  infancy 
of  the  world  they  to  whom  the  oracles  of  God  were  com- 
mitted, saw,  though  in  greater  dimness,  and  as  if  through  a 
medium  of  dawning  twilight,  the  great  lineaments  of  the 
gospel  scheme,  the  placability  of  God  in  that  He  forgives 
the  offenses  of  the  penitent,  yet  a  placability  exercised  in 
such  a  way  as  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  His  law,  in  that 
the  forgiveness  was  rendered  through  the  ceremonial  of  a 
prescribed  sacrifice,  dictated  by  a  God  jealous  of  His  maj- 
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esty,  and  who  would  only  be  approached  in  the  way  that 
Himself  had  appointed.  This  is  becominor  more  manifest 
now  than  it  was  to  the  theologians  of  an  older  generation ; 
and  then  as  to  the  excessive  scrupulosity  about  meats  and 
other  observances,  there  is  a  great  purpose  that  can  be 
discerned  in  all  this.  It  was  of  utmost  practical  importance 
that  that  nation  who  were  to  be  the  selected  depository  for 
many  centuries  of  the  special  counsels  of  God,  should  have 
a  wall  of  separation  thrown  around  them  so  as  to  preserve 
them  from  all  the  contaminations  of  heathenism,  and  more 
especially,  from  losing  their  individuality  in  being  merged 
and  mingled  with  the  people  by  whom  they  were  surround- 
ed. There  could  not  be  a  more  effectual  device  toward 
this  end  than  that  of  multiplying  the  points  of  distinction 
between  them  and  all  other  people,  and  attaching  to  the 
non-observance  of  what  they  observed,  and  to  the  rigid 
observance  of  what  to  them  was  unknown,  all  the  force 
and  sacredness  of  a  religious  obligation.  It  is  thus  that 
many  prescriptions,  which  might  appear  quite  trifling  and 
irrelevant  to  us,  did,  for  aught  we  know,  or  rather  must, 
we  certainly  know,  subserve  this  great  object  in  the  policy, 

if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  divine  administration. 

***** 

The  mercy-seat  sprinkled  with  blood  is  an  expressive 
emblem  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  our  atonement.  It  is 
not  simply  to  the  mercy-seat  that  we  are  called,  but  to  the 
mercy-seat  thus  sprinkled,  and  which  therefore  speaks  to 
us  of  the  guilt  that  had  to  be  cleansed,  of  the  justice  that 
had  to  be  propitiated,  of  the  malignity  in  sin  that  called  for 
such  a  demonstration.  This  is  to  the  taste  and  antipathies 
of  unrenewed  nature  one  of  the  most  revolting  doctrines  in 
Christianity,  a  revolt  which,  in  the  Apostles'  days,  was 
characterized  as  the  offense  of  the  Cross,  and  a  revolt  in 
which  the  mere  disciples  of  general  sentiment  and  litera- 
ture still  fully  sympathize.  Nevertheless  it  is  in  truth  the 
great  palladium  of  that  economy  under  which  we  sit,  essen- 
tial both  to  the  peace  and  the  purity  of  every  disciple — a 
peace  that  without  such  an  exhibition  would  be  liable  to 
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perpetual  misgivings  from  the  very  suggestions  of  our  moral 
nature,  which  no  general  assurance  could  possibly  quell  ; 
for,  after  all,  there  would  be  intruding  upon  our  comfort 
and  our  quiet  the  thought  of  a  God  who  could  not  be 
mocked,  of  a  Sovereign  whose  law  must  be  upheld  in  all 
the  rightful  authority  which  belongs  to  it,  of  a  truth  and  a 
justice  which  it  were  anarchy  to  violate,  of  a  throne  in 
heaven  that  must  not  be  reft  of  the  pillars  that  support  it, 
and  a  King  sitting  on  that  throne  whose  every  word  is  un- 
changeable, and  who  ever  must  maintain  an  entire  and  un- 
tainted jurisprudence  over  the  creatures  whom  He  hath 
formed.  These  our  own  conscience  would  ever  and  anon 
be  suggesting  to  the  mind,  and  filling  it  with  a  sense  of  con- 
stant insecurity;  and  thus  the  exquisite  skillfulness  of  that 
method  by  which  the  sacredness  of  the  divinity  is  even 
more  illustrated  in  the  exercise  of  His  mercy  than  it  would 
have  been  by  the  direct  infliction  of  their  threatened  pen- 
alty on  the  hosts  of  the  rebellious.  Mercy  in  a  general 
way  would  have  left  our  moral  nature  unsatisfied  ;  mercy 
in  a  gospel  way  meets  and  is  at  one  with  every  part,  as  it 
were,  of  that  nature.  It  is  this  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
human  conscience,  and  more  especially  the  manner  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  our  atonement  enlists  on  the  side  of  our 
security  those  very  attributes  which,  under  the  law,  were 
in  hostile  array  against  us,  making,  in  fact,  the  justice  of 
God  now  satisfied,  the  truth  now  embarked  on  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel  having  already  been  fully  vindicated  by  the 
death  of  Christ  in  respect  to  the  threatenings  of  the  law, 
the  holiness  now  irradiated  by  the  spectacle  of  the  cross 
and  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  it — making  these,  I  say, 
which  were  before  the  immovable  barriers  in  the  way  of  a 
sinner's  reconciliation  with  God,  the  guarantees  of  his 
safety ;  it  is  this  which  gives  a  weight  and  a  preciousness 
to  the  doctrine  in  the  feelings  of  all  who  are  really  stricken 
with  a  sense  of  their  delinquencies,  and  who  have  been  led 
to  entertain  the  question  between  God  and  themselves  in 
good  earnest.  It  is  a  stumbling-stone  and  a  rock  of  ofl^ense, 
we  know,  to  many,  perhaps  to  the  great  bulk  of  human 
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society  ;  but  to  them  who  believe  it  is  precious  ;  and  when 
once  the  conscience  of  man  is  fully  aroused  to  the  question, 
there  is  positively  no  other  doctrine  within  the  whole  com- 
pass of  natural  or  revealed  truth  which  can  meet  or  satisfy 
it.  And  then,  in  addition  to  the  one  great  interest  of  the 
sinner's  peace,  I  beg  you  will  observe  the  essential  subserv- 
iency of  this  scheme  to  the  other  great  interest  of  the  sin- 
ner's virtue.  In  the  act  of  stepping  into  reconciliation  by 
this  peculiar  way,  he  hears,  as  it  were,  most  audible  proc- 
lamation of  the  turpitude  of  moral  evil.  When  entering 
on  the  comforts  of  the  Christian  faith  he  receives  the  strong- 
est impulse  toward  Christian  repentance,  and  draws  from 
one  and  the  same  contemplation  the  delightful  assurance, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  and  the 

awfully  emphatic  warning,  "  Go  and  sin  no  more." 

#  *  *  *  * 

The  scape-goat  sent  into  the  wilderness  is  an  expressive 
emblem  of  the  Saviour.  It  tells  by  action  what  our  late 
and  more  explicit  dispensation  tells  in  express  and  articu- 
late revelation.  It  signifies  the  bearing  away  of  our  sins  to 
the  land  of  forgetfulness,  where  no  more  mention  is  made 
of  them.  Through  the  medium  of  this  contemplation,  too, 
is  the  heart  of  many  a  Christian  made  to  rejoice  in  the  com- 
plete oblivion  of  all  his  offenses,  and  the  delightful  sense, 
now  that  his  iniquities  are  carried  away,  and  the  barrier  of 
separation  is  removed,  that  all  is  clear  with  God.  This  I 
hold  to  be  one  beautiful  representation  of  the  truth  in  figure, 
or  the  truth  in  sensible  representation.  And  there  are 
many  such  held  forth  in  the  Jewish  ritual.  Let  me  only 
instance  the  people  praying  in  the  outer  court  while  the 
priest  was  within  the  temple  burning  incense — a  truly  pic- 
turesque and  expressive  representation  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  Him  who  hath  enter- 
ed within  the  vail,  and  is  there  adding  His  intercession  to 
our  prayers,  and  pleading  for  us  the  merits  of  that  atone- 
ment, the  incense  of  which  is  said  to  rise  in  grateful  memo- 
rial before  God,  like  the  incense  of  a  sweet-smelling  savor. 
We  see  in  this  example  what  we  often  meet  with  when 
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studying  the  relation  of  the  two  economies  to  each  other, 
the  substantial  doctrine  of  the  one  shadowed  forth  by  the 
imagery  of  the  other  ;  and  now  that  both  are  placed  before 
us,  the  imagery  so  far  from  obscuring  the  doctrine,  giving 
at  once  both  a  more  powerful  and  a  more  pleasing  impres- 
sion of  it.  This  same  idea,  the  incense  of  our  Saviour's 
merits,  mixed  up  with  the  prayers  of  those  who  believe  in 
Him,  is  immediately  suggested  to  every  pious  and  intelli- 
gent reader  of  the  Bible,  by  that  passage  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  where  it  is  said,  "  And  another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer ;  and  there  was 
given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with 
the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was 
before  the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which 
came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before 
God  out  of  the  angel's  hand." — Rev.,  viii.,  3,  4.  We  are 
abundantly  sensible  that  in  some  hands  this  work  of  alle- 
goric interpretation  has  been  greatly  overdone.  Perhaps 
even  good  Bishop  Home  carries  it  to  occasional  excess  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  on  the  whole  a  very  pre- 
cious composition  notwithstanding.  It  is  possible  to  form  a 
caricature  of  any  thing,  and  certainly  this  attempt  to  find 
out  a  mystic  meaning  for  one  and  all  of  the  literalities  in  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  caricatured.  With  this  deduction, 
however,  there  remains  a  manifold  harmony  between  the 
rites  of  the  one  dispensation  and  the  realities  of  the  other, 
not  a  fanciful  but  a  substantial,  nay,  a  designed  accordancy, 
which  makes  the  whole  of  Scripture  profitable  even  in  these 
latter  days,  and  imparts  something  of  a  far  higher  and  more 
solid  value  than  a  mere  imaginative  charm  to  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament. 
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BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  III.— SECT.  IV. 

THREE  GREAT  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  MOSES. 

THE    PRATER. 

We  have  reason,  O  God,  to  lament  our  exceeding  distance  and  de- 
ficiency from  Thy  law— the  frailty  of  all  our  purposes— the  wretched 
contrast  between  our  high-toned  resolves  in  the  hours  of  retirement, 
and  the  utter  prostration  of  our  powers  amid  the  urgency  of  this 
world's  temptations.  Save  us,  O  God,  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but 
save  us  more  especially  from  its  power.  Deliver  us  from  the  agonies 
of  a  present  guilt  as  well  as  from  the  fears  of  a  coming  vengeance  ;  and 
grant  that  we  may  be  washed  and  sanctified,  as  well  as  justified,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 

I  promise  you  from  the  study  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  a  per- 
fect and  well-founded  satisfaction  in  your  own  mind,  that 
many  of  its  observances  were  intended  to  represent  the 
great  Christian  atonement ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  any 
impression  of  irrationality  which  you  may  now  associate 
with  the  idea  of  types  will  be  dissipated  by  vour  observa- 
tion of  the  numerous  and  sustained  analogies \vhich  can  be 
specified  between  the  alleged  types  and  the  alleged  anti- 
types. Now  once  you  are  convinced  that  a  rite  may  be 
typical,  you  will  furthermore  pass  on  from  this  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  idea  of  typical  events  and  typical  personages, 
and  on  this  stepping-stone,  again,  you  will  be  led  to  per- 
ceive a  rationality  in  the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  which 
at  present  some  of  you  may  not  be  aware  of.  The  truth 
is,  that  once  you  admit  a  typical  event  or  a  typical  person- 
age, then  to  get  to  the  prophecy  with  a  double  meanigg, 
you  have  merely  to  assign  to  the  prophet  a  position  anterior 
to  both  the  type  and  the  antitype.  Had  there  been  no  typ- 
ical^ event  or  personage  shadowing  forth  the  final  accom- 
plishment, then  that  accomplishment  could  only  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  simple  and  direct  prophecy.  Or  even 
though  there  were  a  corresponding  type  to  it  in  the  history 
that  was  past,  yet  if  the  prophet  stood  between  the  t  vpe  and 
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the  antitype,  still  he  can  only  have  uttered  a  prophecy  of 
single  interpretation.  A  prophecy  becomes  a  double  one 
only  from  the  circumstance  of  his  position,  only  from  the 
time  of  the  utterance  being  prior  to  the  time  of  type  and 
antitype  both  ;  and  so  the  humbler  and  the  nearer  fulfillment 
in  the  one  preceded  a  higher  and  an  ulterior  fulfillment  in 
the  other.  David  and  Solomon  are  both  alleged  to  be  types 
of  the  Saviour.  Grant  but  this,  and  you  are  ushered  into 
the  admission  of  double  prophecy,  by  the  supposition  that 
one  had  arisen  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  predicted  the 
glories  of  a  reign  which  accorded  in  its  general  outline 
with  the  prophecy,  but  fell  short  perhaps  of  those  glowing 
and  magnificent  terms  into  which  the  prophecy  expanded. 
You  have  such  predictions  of  Solomon  in  the  book,  of 
Psalms,  where  the  extent  and  perpetuity  of  the  reign  can 
only  find  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Saviour  ;  and  you  have  another  such  example  in  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  representation  is 
at  length  dilated  into  such  expressions  as  can  only  admit  of 
future  application  to  the  desolation  of  all  things.  I  must 
confess  a  great  prepossession  in  my  own  mind  against  all 
this  in  the  gross,  and  at  the  outset  of  my  attention,  but  that 
prepossession  has  been  dissipated  by  my  growing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details,  and  more  particularly  do  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  instead  of  affording  scope  for  the  caprices  of 
imagination,  a  double  prophecy  operates  as  a  corrective, 
and  sets  additional  boundaries,  in  fact,  against  the  errors  and 
deviations  of  this  faculty,  and  serves  all  the  more  effectually 

to  chasten  and  restrain  its  extravagance. 

*  #  *  *  * 

I  have  already  insisted  at  full  length  on  the  consideration 
that  Judaism  stood  to  Christianity  in  the  relation  of  the 
shadow  to  the  substance.  It  is  the  substance  which  casts 
the  shadow  and  gives  it  its  shape  and  its  outline.  And  so 
they  were  the  realities  of  the  Christian  faith  which  gave 
their  form  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  older  dispensation. 
In  the  gospel  revelation,  the  heavenly  things  which  are  there 
spoken  of  are  not  expressed  in  terms  borrowed  from  the 
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Mosaic  observances,  but  these  heavenly  things  did  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Jewish  economy  cast  down  their 
shadows  upon  earth,  which  shadows  are  just  the  earthly, 
the  carnal  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  sacrifices 
of  the  law  are  but  sacrifices  in  figure,  they  furnish  nothing 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  not  even  the  phraseology  in  which 
it  is  couched  and  conveyed  to  the  world.  It  was  the  great 
sacrifice  of  Christ  which  furnished  to  them  their  being,  and 
which  gives  to  them  all  the  significancy  which  they  pos- 
sess. It  was  at  the  time  when  Moses  studied  the  pattern 
showed  to  him  in  the  Mount,  and  made  the  tabernacle  after 
that  pattern,  it  was  then  that  the  substantive  realities  of  the 
Christian  faith  were  drawn  out  in  the  symbolical  rites  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  ;  and  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  a  mere  figurative  expression  of  the  placability 
of  God,  taken  from  the  usages  of  the  children  of  Israel,  is  to 
turn  back  the  stream  into  the.  fountainhead,  and  to  make 
what  is  primary  and  what  is  secondary  in  this  matter  change 
places  the  one  with  the  other.  This  view,  while  it  main- 
tains the  substance  and  the  entireness  of  important  truth, 
exhibits  the  connection  between  the  two  dispensations,  and 
shows  that  while  God  had  respect  to  the  latter  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  former,  man  under  the  pupilage  and  in  the 
training  of  the  former  was  prepared  for  the  fuller  and 
broader  revelations  of  the  latter  economy. 

It  is  needless  to  say  more  on  the  topic,  that  what  was 
but  shadows  in  the  system  of  Judaism,  was  substance  in 
the  system  of  Christianity.  But  I  may  here  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  animadverting  on  the  Socinian  evasion  taken  no- 
tice of  at  the  end  of  this  section — a  shift  which  evinces  at 
least  how  much  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrifice  annoys  them, 
and  how  bent  they  are  at  all  hazards  to  get  out  of  it.  It 
is  like  the  last  and  desperate  fetch  of  men,  who  though  van- 
quished a  thousand  times  over,  are  yet  resolved  to  die  hard 
upon  the  question;  and  I  beg,  if  you  have  not  yet  studied 
particularly  the  two  or  three  paragraphs  where  it  is  stated 
and  refuted  in  the  text-book,  you  will  look  at  it  again  as  a 
specimen,  I  think  a  fair  one,  of  the  Socinian  expedients  in 

p* 
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their  controversy  with  the  orthodox  on  this  matter.  You 
are  aware  that  in  the  case  of  individual  sin-offerings  the 
victim  was  slain  not  by  the  priest  but  by  the  offerer ;  the 
slaying  of  the  victim  in  their  account  then  was  but  a  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  great  virtue  of  the  transaction  lay  not 
in  it,  but  in  the  oblation  made  by  the  priest,  or  the  part 
which  he  afterward  took  in  it.  And  even  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  though  it  was  the  priest  who  slew  the  victim 
with  his  own  hands,  yet  that  was  but  a  circumstance  too, 
for  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  ceremony  was  his 
entering  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  appearing  before  the 
mercy-seat.  And  so  putting  aside  from  view  the  sacrifi- 
cial part  of  these  observances,  they  would  in  like  manner 
put  out  of  view  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice,  and  con- 
tend that  His  priesthood  did  not  lie  there,  did  not  begin,  in 
fact,  with  any  part  of  His  history  on  earth,  or  with  any 
thing  He  did  in  this  world,  but  took  its  commencement 
with  His  entrance  into  heaven,  being  the  counterpart  to 
that  entrance  which  the  Jewish  high-priest  made  into  the 
holy  of  holies.  You  are  aware  of  the  odd  turns  which 
theological  speculation  has  often  taken,  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  only  to  look  over  a  list  of  the  titles  of  exegeses,  for 
multitudes  of  questions  which  the  plain  reader  of  the  Bible 
never  would  have  thought  of.  But  the  reason  is,  that  the 
Church  militant  has  been  compelled  to  take  up  its  positions 
and  to  shape  its  arguments,  so  as  to  meet  the  endless  vari- 
eties of  capricious  and  unlicensed  speculation  ;  and  on 
studying  the  history  of  doctrinal  Christianity,  you  will  find 
that  the  Church  really  did  not  originate  the  greater  number 
of  those  questions,  but  was  compelled,  in  defense  of  the 
truth,  to  go  forth  on  the  combat  with  the  errors  which  mul- 
tiplied so  interminably  on  every  side  of  it.  These  ques- 
tions did  not  originate\vith  the  orthodox  but  with  the  heret- 
ical, and  I  do  hope  that  as  controversy  subsides,  which  it 
will  do  with  the  progress  of  true  Christian  philosophy,  I 
say  that  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place,  a  very  great 
number  of  questions,  transmitted  in  Latin  from  one  pro- 
fessor of  theology  to  another,  and  dealt  out  to  the  students 
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as  the  topics  of  those  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  of 
our  College  exercises,  we  mean  the  exegeses,  will  at  length 
be  superseded,  and,  sunk  in  the  shades  of  obsoleteness  and 
oblivion,  will  be  no  longer  heard  of.  It  is  this  puerile  imag- 
ination of  the  Socinians  which  I  have  now  been  adverting 
to,  that  gave  rise  to  the  question  whether  Jesus  Christ  acted 
as  a  priest  upon  earth. 

The  refutation  of  the  Socinian  idea  is  a  very  short  one. 
You  have  it  effectively  done  at  the  conclusion  of  this  sec- 
tion. It  was  the  priest  who  made  the  atonement,  but  he 
did  it  by  the  blood  of  the  victim.  He  enterec^nto  the  holy 
place,  but  it  was  not  without  blood,  which  he'sprinkled  on 
the  mercy-seat ;  but  really,  to  stand  out  any  longer  on  this 
question,  in  the  face  of  the  direct  announcement,  that  neither 
by  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  but  by  His  own  blood, 
Christ  entered  once  into  the  holy  place',  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us,  I  should  feel  to  be  a  direct  and 
daring  act  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

I  can  not  take  leave  of  this  subject,  however,  without  ob- 
serving that  there  is  here  presented  to  us  another  of  those 
beautiful  analogies — the  beauty  of  which,  however,  I  fear, 
will  not  be  felt,  save  by  those  who  have  a  relish  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  feel  it  to  be  precious.  The 
blood  that  was  shed  without,  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  law, 
carried  into  the  holy  place,  shadows  forth  the  virtue  of  the 
propitiation  made  upon  the  Cross,  as  carried  upward  to  the 
place  of  intercession  at  God's  right  hand.  It  blends  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  the  atonement  and  the  intercession  of 
Christ,  and  represents  our  Advocate  on  high  as  armed  with 
the  irresistible  argument  of  those  sufferings  He  Himself  had 
endured,  and  that  sacrifice  He  Himself  had  finished,  by  the 
shedding  of  His  own  blood  in  behalf  of  those  whose  prayers 
He  was  handing  up,  perfumed  by  the  incense  of  His  own 
merits,  to  the  throne  of  God.  Such  views,  however  nause- 
ated by  those  whose  taste  is  founded  on  general  literature 
alone,  do,  I  am  persuaded,  furnish  most  solid  aliment  both 
to  the  peace  and  the  piety  of  many  an  humble  Christian. 
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The  advocates  of  universal  pardon  appeal  to  this  verse 
(Rom.,  iv.,  25)  in  support  of  their  peculiar  tenet.  They  ar- 
gue from  the  similarity  of  the  tv^o  phrases — His  dying  for 
our  offenses,  and  His  being  raised  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion, as  that  the  two  must  be  ahke,  both  in  having  the  char- 
acter of  substantive  facts,  and  also  in  being  co-extensive 
with  the  species.  He  was  delivered,  because  we  had  of- 
fended, and  all  of  us  had  done  so.  He  rose  again,  because 
we  are  justified,  and  all  of  us  are  so.  They  have  overlook- 
ed the  distinction,  stated  in  the  text-book  (p.  469),  between 
the  antecedei^  and  the  final  cause.  In  the  first  clause,  the/or 
is  not  expressive  of  the  final,  but  of  the  antecedent  cause  ; 
because  man  had  sinned.  He  died,  but  the  final  cause  of  His 
dying  was  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  He  rose  again, 
not  because  all  men  antecedently  were  justified,  but  finally 
in  order  to  obtain  the  reward  of  His  obedience,  which  was 
the  justification  of  all  who  believe  in  Him.  When  He  as- 
cended on  high,  He  obtained  gifts  for  men,  one  of  which 
"was  the  gift  of  righteousness,  even  that  righteousness,  of 
which  we  are  told  in  the  former  chapter,  that  it  is  unto  all 
and  upon  all  who  believe.  If  did  is  to  be  understood  as  de- 
noting the  antecedent  cause  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  final 
cause  in  the  second,  then  that  parallelism  is  destroyed  on 
which  they  found  one  of  their  arguments  for  an  actual  par- 
don having  passed  upon  all  men. 

*  *  *  #  * 

The  distinction  is  very  clearly  stated  in  the  text-book 
between  the  personal  and  the  judicial  in  the  matter  of  our 
salvation;  and  I  hasten  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  me  of  testifying  the  strong  sense  which  I 
have  of  the  indispensableness  of  both.  The  whole  design 
of  Christianity  is  not  to  deliver  from  a  state  of  judicial  con- 
demnation ;  it  has  another  design — that  of  delivering  us 
from  a  state  of  personal  corruption.  It  is  not  merely  a  sal- 
vation from  wrath,  it  is  a  salvation  from  wickedness ;  and 
were  we  to  separate  for  a  moment  in  thought  two  things 
which,  in  fact,  are  so  indissolubly  joined  together  that  the 
one  is  never  realized  on  any  individual  without  the  other 
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going  along  with  it,  but  separating  them  for  a  moment  in 
thought,  were  I  asked  which  of  the  two  salvations  I  held  to 
be  the  most  important,  and  on  which  of  the  two  I  would  lay 
the  greatest  stress  in  my  expositions  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  would  say  that  if  the  end  is  greater  than  the  means 
— if  the  opus  operatum  is  greater  than  the  instrument  by 
which  it  was  accomplished — if  the  thing  for  which  an 
achievement  takes  place  be  a  higher  and  more  important 
consideration  than  the  thing  by  which  the  achievement  is 
executed — then  I  would  say,  that  in  point  of  real  worth, 
the  personal  salvation  has  by  far  the  precedency  over  the 
judicial.  The  provision  for  the  sinner's  holiness  is  of  great- 
er moment  than  the  provision  for  the  sinner's  safety.  The 
one  is  the  terminating  object,  the  other  but  the  stepping- 
stone  ;  the  one  is  the  landing-place,  the  other  but  the  intro- 
duction or  entrance  on  the  road  that  leads  to  it.  That  sure- 
ly is  the  greater  which  forms  the  ultimate  design,  and  that 
the  lesser  which  stands  to  it  in  but  a  preparatory  relation, 
or  in  a  relation  of  subserviency.  Christ  died  for  our  sins, 
and  thereby  a  great  judicial  deliverance  was  wrought  out 
for  those  who  believe  in  Him ;  but  this  was  done  in  order 
to  a  something  ulterior — He  died  for  our  sins  in  order  that 
He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to  Him- 
self a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 

I  am  the  more  eager  to  seize  on  the  opportunity  of  thus 
delivering  myself,  that  of  late,  in  my  Thursday  lectures,  I 
have  been  more  led  to  expatiate  on  the  forensic  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  God,  and  how  it  is  that  that  relation  has 
been  changed  by  the  interposition  of  Christ  in  our  favor. 
This  change,  then — this  change  in  our  forensic  relation — is 
due  to  Him,  and  to  Him  wholly.  They  are  His  sufferings, 
and  these  alone,  which  have  obtained  our  remission  at  the  bar 
of  justice  from  the  penalties  of  hell.  They  are  His  services 
and  these  alone,  which  obtained  for  us  at  the  bar  of  justice 
a  right  to  the  rewards  of  heaven.  Our  own  services  do  not 
contribute  one  iota  to  either  of  these  objects ;  and  I  hold  it 
of  capital  importance  in  your  expositions  of  Christianity,  not 
merely  your  affirming  constantly  that  we  are  justified  by 
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faith,  but  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone ;  not  merely 
that  our  plea  in  equity  for  a  blissful  immortality  is  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  but  that  it  is  a  plea  which  can  not  in 
the  least  be  added  to,  can  not  in  the  least  be  strengthened 
by  any  righteousness  of  our  own.  Our  title-deed  to  heaven 
is  not  that  to  which  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  man  on  the 
other,  have  contributed  their  respective  shares.  The  matter 
is  not  thus  partitioned  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour ; 
and  it  is  not  in  point  of  theoretical  consistency,  but  in  point 
of  practical  effectjthat  I  would  have  you  to  hold  it  as  of  the 
most  vital  importance  for  you  yourselves  to  understand, 
and  to  make  your  people  understand,  that  in  the  forming 
of  that  title-deed,  Christ  has  done  every  thing,  and  man  has 
done  and  can  do  nothing. 

Now,  alongside  of  this  strenuous  asseveration,  I  would 
asseverate  as  strenuously,  that  without  holiness  no  man  can 
see  God.  I  fear  that  some  of  you  have  met  our  doctrine,  more 
especially  of  an  imputed  righteousness,  with  the  suspicion 
or  the  fear  that  an  Antinomianism  lurked  under  it.  Let 
me,  therefore,  bid  you  advert  to  what  I  hold  a  distinction  of 
capital  importance  between  one  method  and  another  ofguard- 
ing  any  article  of  our  faith  against  the  abuses  to  vvhich  it 
may  be  liable.  One  method  is  by  qualifying  the  article  it- 
self— by  laying  something  like  a  deduction  or  an  exception 
upon  it,  and  thus  diluting,  as  it  were,  the  whole  spirit  and 
substance  of  the  article.  For  example,  some  would  modify 
in  this  way  the  doctrine  of  an  imputed  righteousness.  They 
would  say,  that  without  the  righteousness  of  Christ  we  could 
have  no  valid  plea  of  admission ;  but  neither  could  we, 
having  that  plea  without  our  own  righteousness  into  the 
bargain.  Both  must  go  together  ;  and  so  in  a  certain  vague 
and  indeterminate  way,  they  would  make  man's  merits  en- 
ter along  with  Christ's  merits  into  the  completed  title-deed 
of  the  rew^ards  of  immortality.  And  so,  too,  when  the  same 
doctrine  is  expressed  in  the  shape  of  justification  by  faith. 
They  will  allow  that  without  faith  there  can  be  no  justifi- 
cation, that  faith  is  a  sine  qua  non,  but  so  also  are  works — 
both  help,  both — and  they  can  quote  passages  of  Scripture 
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for  this — both  are  indispensable  for  our  admission  into  heav- 
en ;  and  so  the  use  they  would  make  of  this  undoubted  and 
indispensable  necessity  for  the  personal  virtue  of  man,  is, 
that  though  justified  by  faith,  he  is  not  justified  by  faith  alone. 
And  all  this,  in  order  to  guard  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's 
justification,  as  laid  down  in  Scripture,  from  the  abuse  of 
Antinomianism.  Now,  there  is  another  way  of  guarding 
against  this  abuse,  and  I  call  on  you  to  remark  how  differ- 
ent it  is  from  the  former  way,  and,  I  may  add,  how  infinite- 
ly solider  and  sounder,  and  more  consonant  with  all  that  is 
right  and  obvious  on  the  principles  of  the  subject.  Have  a 
care  lest  you  mitigate  and  reduce  any  one  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  be  sure  to  bring  it  forward  in  all  the  fullness  and 
decision  of  those  scriptural  testimonies  which  support  it ; 
and  I  am  very  sure,  if  observant  of  this  rule,  you  can  not 
possibly  deduct  from  an  article  conveyed  in  language  so 
very  express  as  that  a  man  "  is  justified  by  faith  without 
the  works  of  the  law."  •'  To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  be- 
lieveth  in  Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  count- 
ed for  righteousness."  "  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through 
faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 
"  Not  of  works,  least  any  man  should  boast."  "  We  have 
believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law."  And  to 
put  an  end  to  all  partitioning  between  these  two  elements, 
we  have  the  following  remarkable  testimony :  "  And  if  by 
grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works,  otherwise  grace  is  no 
more  grace  ;  but  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace, 
otherwise  work  is  no  more  work." 

How,  then,  is  it  that  we  guard  against  the  abuses  of  An- 
tinomianism in  this  doctrine,  if  not  by  a  mitigation  of  it? 
My  reply  is,  that  I  would  mitigate  nothing — I  would  di- 
minish nothing ;  but  instead  of  bringing  forward  only  one 
doctrine  I  would  make  a  full  and  faithful  exhibition  of  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  strange  that 
this  very  obvious  expedient  should  be  really  so  much  over- 
looked. If  the  New  Testament  were  brought  forward  as 
a  whole,  it  would  be  found  of  one  part  that  it  would  effect- 
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ually  operate  as  a  corrective  against  the  apprehended  evils 
that  may  be  conceived  to  lie  in  another  part  of  it.  These 
evils  are  realized  by  those  exclusionists  in  theology  who 
select  their  own  favorite  article,  and  throw  every  thing  else 
that  is  in  the  field  of  revelation  on  the  background  of  their 
contemplation  altogether.  Now,  the  way  in  which  some 
ministers  would  protect  their  auditors  from  the  abuses  to 
which  this  or  any  other  article  is  liable,  when  viewed  sin- 
gly and  apart,  is  to  keep  it  back,  and  so  perhaps  to  make 
it  retire  into  a  state  of  greater  distance  and  indistinct- 
ness than  before.  This  is  the  first  way  ;  but  the  second 
I  hold  to  be  infinitely  better,  which  is,  not  to  cast  any 
of  the  truths  or  articles  back,  but  to  bring  one  and  all 
of  them  equally  forward,  at  least  as  much  forward  as  the 
Scripture  itself  does.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  may  be  abused  if  suflfered  to  monopolize  the  whole 
field  of  vision,  but  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  abused  when  you 
place  by  the  side  of  it,  in  characters  equally  luminous  and 
equally  emphatic — "  I  tell  you,  nay,  unless  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish."  The  doctrine  of  a  man  not  being 
justified  by  works  may  induce  an  undervaluing  of  works 
to  the  man  w^ho  harps  exclusively  upon  this  one  quotation, 
but  not  to  the  man  who  looks  with  open  and  honest  eye  to 
this  other  quotation,  "We  shall  be  judged  by  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  and  shall  receive  every  man  according  to  his 
works  ;"  so,  in  fact,  as  to  authorize  this  weighty  and  mem- 
orable sentence — ^justified  by  faith,  yet  judged  by  works. 
It  is  not  by  casting  the  obscuration  of  a  fainter  and  dimmer 
light  over  the  first  clause^  that  you  disarm  the  mischief 
wherewith  some  conceive  it  to  be  impregnated ;  but  it  is 
by  bringing  out  to  the  full  light  of  day  both  the  clauses,  and 
giving  an  equal  prominence  to  both.  Let  Christianity, 
viewed  in  its  entireness,  be  left  to  furnish  the  guards  and 
the  correctives  which  may  be  necessary  for  preventing  the 
abuses  of  a  limited  or  partial  contemplation  of  it.  It  has 
within  itself  a  counteraction  to  every  apprehended  evil;  but 
it  makes  all  the  difl^erence  whether  man  shall  take  his  way 
of  providing  a  security  against  those  evils  by  vailing  cer- 
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tain  parts  of  the  testimony,  or,  acting  the  part  of  a  faithful 
steward,  shall  deal  forth  all  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  just  as  they  have  been  put  into  his  hand,  and  so  give 
effect  to  God's  way  of  it,  just  by  a  broad  and  fair  and  full 
exhibition  of  His  word,  and  of  all  the  doctrines  and  declar- 
ations and  precepts  which  are  to  be  found  in  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

These  two  expressions,  "justified  by  his  blood"  and 
"through  faith  in  his  blood,"  suggest  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction between  two  things,  the  object  of  faith  and  the  act 
of  faith,  the  one  the  ground  or  efficient  cause  of  our  justifi- 
cation, the  other  but  the  instrument  by  which  we  receive 
it.  It  is  not  a  mere  metaphysical  distinction  subservient 
only  to  the  adjustment  of  a  useless  speculation.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  great  practical  utility,  and,  when  rightly  applied 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  peace  and  establishment  of 
many  an  else  anxious  inquirer.  You  will  observe,  that 
whereas  the  great  aim  of  the  legal  economy  of  "  Do  this 
and  live,"  would  be  obedience,  so  under  the  new  economy 
of  "  Believe  and  be  saved,"  the  great  aim  is  faith.  And  for 
this  purpose  people  are  very  apt  to  look  inwardly  for  the 
act  of  faith,  instead  of  looking  outwardly  to  its  object. 
Why,  in  this  case,  they  are  just  in  as  likely  a  way  of  find- 
ing that  which  they  are  in  quest  of,  as  the  man  who,  to  as- 
certain whether  he  had  a  real  sight  of  any  external  thing, 
would,  for  the  determination  of  this  question,  try  to  invert 
his  eye  backward  upon  the  retina,  and  ascertain  whether  a 
picture  of  the  object  had  been  projected  there.  The  best 
way  of  getting  at  the  ocular  sight  is  to  look  fully  and  open- 
ly and  objectively  on  the  outer  thing,  and  the  best  way  of 
getting  at  the  mental  sight,  which  is  just  the  faith,  is  in  like 
manner  to  look  fully  and  openly  and  objectively  on  that 
which  is  proposed  to  your  faith.  For  example,  in  the  case 
before  us,  to  realize  the  comfort  and  influence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  I  would  not  go  in  quest  of  my  faith 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  my  thoughts  would  terminate  on 
the  blood  itself.  I  would  look  abroad  on  the  properties  not 
of  that  which  was  reflected  from  within,  but  of  that  which 
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was  exhibited  from  without.  I  would  think  of  the  precious- 
ness  and  power  of  a  sacrifice  so  costly,  and  of  the  undoubt- 
ed good-will  on  the  part  both  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
which  this  transaction  indicates ;  and,  in  short,  my  view 
would  rest  and  terminate  on  the  thing  to  be  believed,  and 
not  on  the  belief  itself;  for  in  the  former  way,  and  not  in 
the  latter,  it  is  that  we  shall  ever  attain  to  peace  and  joy  in 
believing. 

Great  use,  we  apprehend,  might  be  made  of  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  in  Christianity. 
I  never  would,  as  Antinomians  do,  and  as  perhaps  is  too 
much  the  fashion  with  the  most  recent  and  remarkable  at 
present  of  our  sectaries,  discard  the  subjective  so  far  as  to 
dispense  with  the  scriptural  injunction  of  self-examination; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  never  would  forget  that  the  objective, 
looked  at  and  believed  in,  is  the  primary  source  of  all  moral 
influence  upon  the  heart,  and  so  furnishes  the  subjective  with 
all  its  materials.  There  can  be  no  reflection  from  the  sub- 
jective without  a  radiance,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
objective ;  and  it  is  by  keeping  open  communication  between 
the  two,  or,  in  other  words,  by  looking  externally  and  di- 
rectly toward  the  good- will  of  God,  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
the  truths  of  Scripture^  which  are  apart  from  ourselves,  and 
without  ourselves,  as  so  many  objects,  that  the  subjective 
gratitude  is  awakened.  There  is  an  admirable  chapter  by 
Richard  Baxter  on  the  melancholy  habit  of  those  people 
who  are  constantly  employed  in  thinking  on  their  thoughts 
instead  of  thinking  on  the  proper  objects  of  thought.  It  is 
a  habit  w^hich  lays  open  the  Christian  mind  to  a  thousand 
fluctuations,  but  more  generally  on  the  side  of  distress  and 
despondency.  How  infinitely  better  for  the  secure  and 
stable  peace  of  those  religionists,  that  instead  of  dwelling 
on  their  own  inward  experiences,  and  making  aught  so  pre- 
carious and  changeable  as  these  the  ground  of  their  confi- 
dence, they  would  maintain  at  all  times  the  gospel  attitude 
of  looking  unto  Jesus,  they  would  rest  their  confidence  on 
the  substantialities  that  were  without  themselves,  and  inde- 
pendent of  themselves,  thus  leaning  upon  what  in  Scripture 
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is  called  a  sure  foundation,  and  ever  breathing  in  peaceful 
security,  because  ever  looking  to  Him  who  is  the  same  to- 
day, and  yesterday,  and  forever. 

***** 

I  think  there  is  a  beauty  in.  this  whole  explanation,*  and 
more  especially  in  the  distinction  between  the  ndpeaig,  as 
applied  to  the  sins  committed  prior  to  the  decease  that  was 
accomplished  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  acfyeatg,  as  applied  to  the 
sins  committed  now  and  from  the  time  that  the  new  economy 
of  the  gospel  was  set  up  in  the  world.  And  it  goes  to  evince 
the  substantial  oneness  of  the  two  dispensations ;  and  that 
under  the  system  of  Judaism  men  were  essentially  under 
the  same  moral  regime  as  under  the  system  of  Christianity 
— the  one  being  but  a  development  of  the  other,  or  the  one 
being  in  early  twilight  what  the  other  is  in  the  fullness  and 
splendor  of  the  risen  day.  This  will  explain  how  it  is  that 
there  is  so  much  in  the  exercises  of  a  pious  spirit  under  the 
former  economy,  as  portrayed  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  to 
meet  the  experience  and  accord  with  the  feelings  of  a  pious 
spirit  under  the  new  economy.  The  truth  is,  that  what  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  now  has  fully  disclosed  respecting  the 
character  of  God,  was  also,  though  dimly  and  through  the 
medium  of  symbolical  representation,  perceived  by  the  holy 
men  of  old  who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Israel.  They 
had  the  same  complex  view  of  the  justice  and  placability 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  exhibited  in  the  whole  system  of 
their  sacrificial  worship;  and  so  the  same  objective  religion, 
though  obscurely  beheld,  to  call  forth  from  the  subjective 
spirit  of  many  the  very  penitence  and  the  very  faith  which 
form  the  great  elements  of  actual  and  experimental  religion 
in  the  present  day. 

In  that  remarkable  passage  where  the  doctrine  of  a  pro- 
pitiation by  Christ  is  so  expressly  affirmed  in  connection 
with  its  principle,  even  the  vindication  of  the  justice  of  God 
when  conferring  forgiveness  on  the  guilty,  we  have,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  vindication,  and  leaving 
out  nothing  which  might  be  alleged  in  opposition  to  it,  the 

♦  Vol.  ii.,  p.  493-494. 
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forgiveness  considered  in  two  relations,  in  relation  to  the 
current  forgiveness  that  is  going  on  now  under  the  full  es- 
tablishment of  the  Christian  economy,  and  the  forgiveness 
that  was  awarded  in  times  past,  before  the  rendering  of  the 
great  propitiation  when  our  Saviour  called  out  that  it  was 
finished,  and  bowed  down  His  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
1  have  already  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  an  expression, 
peculiar  and  appropriate,  by  which  the  forgiveness  of  those 
in  times  prior  to  the  commencement  of  our  era  is  rendered 
in  the  original  ndpeatg,  instead  of  the  ordinary  term,  dtpeaig. 
I  would  have  you  also  to  remark,  that  this  is  stated  to  have 
been  done  through  the  forbearance  of  God,  a  word  distinct 
even  in  meaning  from  forgiveness,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  the 
final  act  of  pardon,  the  other  is  the  withholding  of  the  act 
of  punishment  or  correction.  But  what  I  more  especially 
would  have  you  to  remark  at  present,  is  the  apparent  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  apostoUc  mind  to  do  away  any  exception 
which  might  be  alleged  against  the  justice  of  God,  in  that 
the  punishment  consequent  on  the  transgression  of  His  law 
was  not  actually  inflicted  on  those  who  had  disobeyed  it, 
either  in  times  past,  or  now  during  the  current  history  of 
the  Divine  administration.  It  marks  a  feeling  on  his  part 
of  the  necessity  for  such  a  vindication  being  made  fully  out ; 
and  accordingly  he  states,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  argument, 
that  this  sacrifice,  comprehending  a  provision  for  the  for- 
giveness of  sinners,  both  under  the  old  and  under  the  new 
dispensation,  was  required  in  order  that  God  might  be  just 
while  the  justifier  of  them  who  believe  in  Jesus.  I  hold 
this,  therefore,  to  be  a  direct  scriptural  affirmation,  not 
merely  of  the  atonement  as  a  fact,  but  of  the  atonement  in 
connection  with  its  principle,  the  principle  of  so  exercising 
the  mercy  of  God  as  that  it  shall  not  encroach  on  His  attri- 
bute of  justice.  It  was  done  in  this  way  that  God  may  at 
once  be  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour — that  God  may  be  just 
while  the  justifier  of  those  who  beheve  in  Jesus. 
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BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  IV. 

ETERNAL  LIFE. 

THE   PRAYER. 

We  would  render  thanks  to  Thee,  O  God,  for  Thine  nnspeakable 
gift,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
We  rejoice  in  the  fullness  of  His  salvation,  that  He  has  not  only  offered 
up  His  body  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  but  that  after  He  died 
and  rose  again.  He  obtained  gifts  for  the  rebellious,  even  that  Spirit 
which  is  poured  abundantly  on  all  who  believe  in  Him.  We  would 
conform  ourselves,  O  God,  to  the  whole  of  this  economy,  both  trusting 
in  that  forgiveness  which  is  through  His  blood,  and  walking  in  that 
strength  by  which  He  enables  His  disciples  to  perform  all  holy  obe- 
dience.    Be  with  us  now  and  ever,  for  His  sake.     Amen. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  are  not  able  to  draw  a  line  of  de- 
markation  between  those  things  which  enter  into  the  passive 
and  those  which  enter  into  the  active  obedience  of  Christ ; 
and  it  is  also  true  that,  in  voluntary  suffering,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  behoved  to  be  the  forthputting  of  that  resolute 
determination,  which  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  positive 
quality,  while,  in  the  strenuous  and  sustained  obedience,  on 
the  other,  there  may  have  been  the  endurance  of  much  pain 
and  of  many  sore  and  bitter  privations.  It  may  therefore 
be  difficult  to  disentangle  from  each  other  the  specific  deeds 
which  enter  into  the  two  distinct  sorts  of  obedience;  and 
yet  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  generally,  that 
by  the  pains  which  our  Saviour  underwent  He  made  an  end 
of  sin,  and  by  the  performances  which  He  achieved.  He 
brought  in  an  everlasting  righteousness.  We  hold  it  of  im- 
portance in  Christian  doctrine,  to  generalize  the  conception 
of  a  right  wrought  out  for  us  by  the  mediatorial  services 
of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  they  who  believe  have  not 
only  a  right  of  exemption  from  the  sufferings  of  evil,  but 
have  also  a  right  of  admission  into  the  blissful  tenements 
of  heaven.  We  think  that  what  Adam  undid  by  disobedi- 
ence, Christ  set  ud  again  by  His  obedience,  and  that  the 
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recovery  and  the  ruin  are  counterparts  to  each  other.  Now, 
Adam  forfeited  his  right  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  eternal  life, 
as  well  as  brought  down  upon  himself, and  all  the  sinners  w^ho 
descended  from  him,  the  inflictions  both  of  great  moral  and 
great  physical  wretchedness.  By  Christ  the  whole  of  this 
mischief  was  repaired;  and  as  it  was  the  forfeiture  of  aright 
which  entailed  upon  u^  the  whole  mischief,  so  it  is  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  right  which  has  secured  to  us  the  benefit 
of  a  whole  reparation.  The  one  is  co-extensive  with  the  other. 
And  so  the  justification  of  a  believer  includes  in  it  not  merely 
a  title  to  be  released  from  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  but 
a  title  to  the  inheritance  of  blessedness.  When  justified  by 
faith,  we  not  only  have  peace  with  God, in  virtue  of  which  He 
lifts  away  from  us  the  hand  of  an  avenger,  but  flowing  from 
this  justification,  we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  our  God ; 
or,  in  other  words,  He  opens  upon  us  the  hand  of  a  re- 
warder.  In  the  Lord,  it  is  stated,  that  we  have  redemption ; 
but,  as  if  that  were  not  the  only  privilege,  and  not  the  same 
with  others  included  in  the  enumeration,  it  is  also  stated, 
that  in  Him  we  have  righteousness.  The  tw^o  are  distinct 
and  distinguishable ;  and  the  difficulty  which  attaches  to 
the  mere  attempt  of  classifying  the  deeds  of  our  Saviour's 
obedience  into  active  and  passive,  should  not  obscure  the 
specific  difference,  both  in  respect  of  their  functions  and 
their  effects,  which  lies  between  the  legal  deed  of  acquittal 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legal  bestow^ment  of  a  reward 
upon  the  other.  We  feel  persuaded  that  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  Scripture  for  this  distinction,  and  still  more,  that 
it  does  strengthen  the  security  of  the  Christian,  and  makes 
him  perceive  a  broader  and  more  multiple  harmony  between 
his  salvation  and  the  whole  character  of  God,  when  made 
to  understand  that  He  is  not  only  pierciful,  but  just  and 
faithful  to  forgive  our  sins ;  and  not  only  merciful,  but  just 
and  faithful  to  bestow  upon  us  the  rewards  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality. On  the  whole,  I  know  not  a  better  definition  of 
justification  than  that  given  in  our  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
in  which  are  comprehended  both  the  right  to  deliverance 
from  evil,  and  a  right  to  a  part  and  a  possession  in  the  joys 
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of  heaven:  "Justification  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace, 
wherein  He  pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and  accepteth  us  as 
righteous  in  His  sight."  These  two  things  may  be  separated. 
A  man  may  be  pardoned,  and  so  have  the  burden  of  punish- 
ment and  wrath  lifted  off  from  his  person,  without  being 
accepted  into  positive  favor,  or  being  admitted  to  the  pre- 
ferment of  a  positive  reward.     The  gospel  includes  both. 

I  beg  you  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  though  very 
few  theologians  make  a  distinction  between  Christ's  active 
and  his  passive  obedience,  that  does  not  imply  that  there 
are  few  who  conceive  of  Christ's  whole  mediatorial  service, 
that  it  includes  a  right  not  merely  to  the  remission  of  sin,  be- 
cause Christ  hath  borne  its  penalty,  but  also  a  right  to  the 
reward  of  righteousness,  because  Christ  hath  earned  its  full 
remuneration.  There  may  be  no  foundation  in  Scripture 
for  parceling  out,  as  it  were,  the  deeds  of  our  Saviour's 
history  into  active  and  passive,  but  let  not  any  difficulty 
which  may  attach  to  such  an  undertaking  as  this,  at  all 
obscure  a  distinction  between  two  things  which,  though 
never  separated  in  reality,  may  certainly  be  viewed  apart 
from  each  other  as  separate  objects  of  thought.  I  feel  quite 
assured  of  the  practical  importance  as  well  as  the  theoreti- 
cal justness  of  such  a  distinction ;  and  that  corresponding 
to  it,  as  I  have  already  abundantly  insisted  upon  in  your 
hearing,  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  actual  experience  and 
feeling  of  those  who  are  inquiring  their  way  to  a  blissful 
eternity.  We  are  quite  sure  that  not  only  do  sinners,  under 
the  power  of  strong  conviction,  feel  their  appropriate  de- 
liverance in  the  first  of  these  services,  but  sinners  aiming 
with  all  their  might  at  the  work  of  obedience,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  right  which,  after  all,  they  find  to 
be  untenable,  find  their  deliverance  in  the  second  of  these 
services.  The  substitution  of  Christ,  when  seen  in  the  one 
aspect,  meets  the  case  of  him  who  sinks  and  is  in  heaviness, 
because  of  a  present  remorse  and  the  fear  of  a  future  ven- 
geance. The  same  substitution,  when  seen  in  the  other 
aspect,  meets  the  distinct  case  of  him  who,  without  any  such 
sense  of  helplessness  as  goes  to  paralyze  his  activity,  sets 
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forth  on  the  strenuous  work  of  obedience,  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  substantiating  a  claim  to  the  rewards  of  the  law. 
It  is  well  for  the  one  to  be  told  that  Christ  has  suffered  for 
him,  and  he  may  now  stand  acquitted  of  the  penalty;  and 
it  is  equally  well  for  the  other  to  be  told  that  Christ  has 
served  for  him,  and  he  may  now  be  instated  in  a  title  to 
that  inheritance  which  He  alone  hath  purchased,  and  He 
alone  hath  won.  Sure  we  are,  that  the  latter  proposition 
will  not  extinguish  the  obedience  of  him  who  rightly  accedes 
to  it ;  it  will  only  furnish  it  with  another  object  and  with 
another  aim;  it  will  transform  what  before  was  a  mercenary 
into  a  willing  obedience  ;  it  will  substitute  the  services  of 
gratitude  for  the  services  of  constraint,  and  greatly  refine 
and  exalt  all  his  notions  of  virtue,  by  leading  him  to  regard 
it  not  as  an  instrument  by  which  the  reward  of  heaven  is 
gained,  but  as  being  in  itself  that  very  reward :  the  divine 
beatitude  of  the  upper  sanctuary  being  in  fact  the  beatitude 
of  spirits  attuned  to  the  love  of  God,  and  formed  after  the 
likeness  of  Him  who  is  Himself  the  perfection  and  the  pat- 
tern of  all  moral  excellence. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
emblematic  representation  given  in  the  law,  and  whereby 
the  office  of  Christ  as  our  advocate  and  intercessor  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  is  shadowed  forth.  The  people  praying 
in  the  outer  court  while  the  priest  within  is  burning  incense, 
is  the  scene  described  in  Luke,  i.  This  passage  has  in  it  a 
strong  doctrinal  association,  and  of  which  we  obtain  a  most 
effectual  explanation  in  that  epistle  which,  of  all  others,  de- 
serves most  to  be  studied,  for  the  purpose  both  of  learning 
how  the  rites  of  the  old  economy  may  be  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  new,  and  also  how  the  sub- 
stantial doctrines  of  the  new  may  be  expressed  in  phrase- 
ology borrowed  from  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  old 
dispensation.  It  is  needless,  then,  to  expatiate  on  this  any 
further;  but  I  would  call  on  you  to  remark  the  mighty  im- 
portance of  what  is  going  to  be  stated  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance.  I  will  have  to  ask 
you  presently  to  mark  the  difference  between  a  pledge  and 
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an  earnest — the  one  being  a  security  for  some  future  pay- 
ment, and  the  other  being  a  part  of  that  payment.  Taking 
this  view,  I  know  nothing  which  is  more  fitted  to  demon- 
strate what  heaven  really  is,  than  the  Spirit  being  denom- 
inated the  earnest  of  that  glorious  inheritance.  It  is  like  a 
first  installment,  a  payment  in  part  of  that  which  in  kind, 
however,  is  the  very  same  with  the  payment  in  whole.  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  our  heaven  begun  is  just  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  begun  in  us,  even  that  work  which  is  all 
righteousness  and  goodness  and  truth.  Nothing  can  more 
expressively  evince  that  the.,beatitude  of  that  place  is  just 
a  moral  beatitude,  than  the  Spirit  being  called  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  fruits  of  that 
Spirit,  consisting  of  love  and  joy  and  meekness  and  temper- 
ance and  long-suffering,  form  the  very  treasures  which  con- 
stitute the  main  reward,  the  main  enjoyment  of  the  upper 

sanctuary. 

***** 

When  a  controversy  breaks  out  among  Christians,  it  is 
sometimes  denominated  a  split  in  the  Christian  world.  Now 
it  often  happens  that  this  is  not  only  a  split  between  persons 
professing  one  and  the  same  faith,  but  it  is  literally  a  split 
between  parts  of  one  and  the  same  testimony.  Each  party 
attaches  itself  to  its  own  part,  and  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a 
real  part  of  the  testimony  of  God.  So  that  neither  may  be 
wrong  in  the  positive  sense  which  characterizes  them,  and 
their  only  error  consists  in  each  denying  the  sense  of  the 
other,  when  in  fact  both  of  them  are  true.  We  hold  this  to 
have  been  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  different  solutions 
which  have  been  given  of  the  question — On  what  grounds 
am  I  to  believe  that  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  gospel  ?  One  party  contend  that  it  is  by  a  direct 
faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Promiser,  who  holds  forth  to  all 
who  believe  the  assurance  of  this  salvation:  and  the  other, 
that  this  assurance,  instead  of  entering  into  the  primary  or 
direct  act  of  faith,  comes  by  an  act  of  consciousness,  or  when 
a  man  recognizes  in  his  own  character  those  marks  or  evi- 
dences by  which  he  is  made  to  understand  that  he  is  grow- 

VOL.  IX. — Q 
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ing  in  a  personal  meetness  for  heaven.  I  happen  to  think 
that  the  truth  upon  this  question  is  made  out  by  superadding 
the  positive  opinion  of  the  one  party  to  the  positive  opinion 
of  the  other,  and  that  the  error  of  both  consists  mainly  in 
that  negative  part  of  the  opinion  of  each,  which  consists  in 
their  denial  of  what  the  other  asserts,  insomuch  that  the 
first  party  would  refuse  that  any  hope  of  heaven  could  be 
gathered  from  the  work  of  self-examination  at  all ;  and  the 
second  party,  again,  grounding  their  whole  hope  of  heaven 
on  the  result  of  this  examination,  would  deny  that  any  such 
hope  could  be  conceived  instanter  anterior  to  experience, 
and  by  an  immediate  radiance,  as  it  were,  from  the  objective 
truths  of  Christianity.  I  think  that  there  is  a  legitimate  hope 
grounded  on  each  of  these  foundations;  that  there  is  room, 
without  conflict  and  without  interference,  for  the  first  hope, 
which  I  would  call  the  hope  of  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  second  hope,  which  I  would  call  the  hope  of  experience. 

For  the  elucidating  of  my  meaning,  let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  Romans,  v.,  1-4.  You  w^ill  perceive  in  this 
passage  hope  introduced  in  the  train  of  consequences  at 
two  different  times.  Xow,  the  first  time  I  apprehend  it  to 
be  the  hope  of  faith,  the  second  time  the  hope  of  experience.* 

Now,  instead  of  saying  that  we  derive  all  our  hope  from 
looking  at  the  object,  that  is,  the  truth  of  the  Promiser,  or 
that  we  derive  all  our  hope  from  looking  at  the  subject,  that 
is,  my  own  renewed  character,  is  there  any  conflict  or  in- 
terference in  saying  that  our  hope  is  founded  partly  upon 
both?  and  is  it  not  obvious  from  the  illustrations  which  we 
have  given,  that  both  may  harmonize,  and  that  the  absence 
of  the  one  may  legitimately  darken  and  extinguish  the  other? 
The  misfortune  of  controversy  is,  that  the  whole  truth  is 
broken  into  parts  by  it ;  and  of  this  controversy,  in  partic- 
ular, _we  are  greatly  apprehensive  that  while,  on  the  one 
side,  in  their  zeal  for  the  freeness  of  the  gospel,  they  would 
dispense  with  all  reflex  examination  into  one's  own  personal 
state  and  history,  on  the  other  side,  in  their  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests of  virtue,  they  may  obscure  that  warrant  which  the 

*  See  Lectures  on  the  Romans. 
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New  Testament  holds  out  for  an  act  of  immediate  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  who  is  invited  even  now  to  enter 
into  reconciliation,  and  to  set  himself  securely  down  under 
the  delightful  assurance  of  God  being  at  peace  with  him. 
For  this  reason,  when  a  controversy  does  arise  in  the  Church, 
we  think  it  better,  if  circumstances  admitted,  of  its  being 
suffered  to  work  itself  out  in  its  own  effervescence  without 
any  public  or  authoritative  notice  being  taken  of  it.  The 
thing  of  which  we  are  most  apprehensive  is,  lest,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  heretical  deliverance,  the  Church  should  come 
forth  with  a  counter-deliverance,  as  exceptionable  on  the 
one  side,  as  the  error  against  which  it  pronounces  is  excep- 
tionable on  the  other.  In  particular,  I  should  ever  regret 
any  such  interpretation  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  as  that 
which,  when  asserting  the  place  that  belongs  to  the  hope 
of  experience,  would  refuse  a  place,  and  even  a  precedency 
to  the  hope  of  faith,  or  would  darken  the  character  of  the 
gospel  in  its  being  a  message  of  good  tidings  to  the  chief 
of  sinners,  and  in  the  blessed  truth  of  which  the  chief  of 
sinners  might  instantly  rejoice. 

There  is  just  one  thing  more  which  appears  necessary  at 
present  for  completing  these  observations.  I  will  not  refuse 
that  even  for  the  primary  act  of  faith  there  is  necessity  for 
a  certain  consciousness,  insomuch,  that  without  the  one  the 
other  might  be  impossible.  For  example,  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  could  take  peace  and  joy  to  himself 
from  the  invitation  of  "Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest,"  if  conscious  within  himself  that  he  wanted  the  will  or 
the  purpose  to  forsake  all  that  the  Saviour  would  have  him 
forsake,  seeing  it  is  expressly  said,  that  he  who  doth  come 
to  Him  must  forsake  all.  It  is  thus  that  Augustine  burst 
into  light  and  confidence  on  the  moment  of  the  conscious 
resolution  that  he  would  give  up  all  his  sinful  indulgences. 
And  it  is  thus  when  an  amnesty  is  declared  to  the  rebellious, 
on  their  appearing  at  a  certain  place  and  giving  up  their 
arms,  the  man  who  feels  the  purpose  within  him  of  going 
to  that  place  and  making  the  required  surrender,  may  in- 
stanter  feel  the  security  of  one  who  is  now  at  peace  with 
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the  governor  whom  he  had  offended.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  his  feeHng  this  immediate  confidence  that 
the  declaration  be  one  of  positive  and  unconditional  pardon 
— enough  if  it  be  the  declaration  of  a  pardon  upon  terms, 
and  he  feel  within  himself  the  consciousness  of  acceding  to 
those  terms.  And  in  like  manner,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  a 
writer  of  the  present  day  represents  it,  that  there  shall  be 
an  act  of  proclaimed  and  universal  pardon  from  heaven  ere 
any  man  shall  feel  a  proper  warrant  for  rejoicing  in  the 
consciousness  of  God  being  at  peace  with  him.  Enough 
that  there  be  the  declaration  of  a  universal  amnesty  upon 
terms;  for  let  a  man  believe  in  the  honesty  of  that  declara- 
tion, and  be  conscious  of  his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  those 
terms,  and  then  may  the  light  of  an  assured  hope  enter  even 
now  into  his  heart,  and  he  may  go  forth  on  the  walk  of  pre- 
scribed obedience  with  the  delightful  assurance  that  his  sins 
are  forgiven,  and  that  God  is  his  friend. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  V. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  REMEDY. 


THE    PRAYER. 


Do  Thou  work  in  ua,  O  God,  to  will  and  to  do  of  Thy  good  pleasure, 
and  may  the  effect  of  Thy  working  in  us  be,  that  we  work  ourselves 
— working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  May  we  know 
what  it  is  to  strive  mightily,  according  to  Thy  grace  working  in  us 
mightily.  May  the  doctrine  of  Thy  blessed  Spirit  and  of  His  influ- 
ences not  supersede  our  own  labor,  but  may  it  stimulate  that  labor. 
May  it,  acting  in  us,  make  us  active;  and  may  we,  combining  a  spirit 
of  prayer  with  a  spirit  of  performance,  make  instant  progress  in  those 
graces  and  accomplishments  which  fit  for  the  Jerusalem  above.  Be 
with  us  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

I  can  not  but  remark  it  as  a  strong  internal  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  sacred  history  when  the  various  parts  of  an  ex- 
tended narration  hang  so  well  together  as  to  be  in  perfect 
good  keeping  and  consistency  among  themselves.     I  think 
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if  this  can  be  recognized,  even  in  minuter  traits  and  those 
nicer  strokes  or  deUcacies  of  description,  which  make  it  im- 
probable that  an  inventor  should  have  thought  of  them,  it 
goes  to  augment  the  impression  of  its  being  a  narrative 
founded  on  a  natural  and  a  true  original.  I  am  not  sure  if 
I  can  appeal  for  a  better  instance  of  this  to  any  other  part 
of  the  record  than  that  which  portrays  the  gradual  transition 
of  mind  undergone  by  the  Apostles  on  the  subject  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom.  At  the  outset,  you 
perceive,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Gospels,  a  complete  Jew- 
ish darkness  upon  this  subject ;  and  this  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
dispersed  during  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  sojourn  upon 
earth.  The  caution  and  delicacy  of  our  Saviour's  manage- 
ment in  regard  to  this  topic  are  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  slowness  and  unwillingness  of  their  belief  in  it,  and  with 
the  obstinacy  of  their  misconceptions — an  obstinacy  cer- 
tainly that  was  not  dissipated  by  converse  with  Jesus  Christ 
during  His  lifetime,  and  which  stood  its  ground  even  alter 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.  But  they  not 
only  misapprehended  the  spiritual  character  of  his  kingdom, 
they  also  were  blind  to  the  universal  application  of  it;  and 
this  latter  prejudice  was  longer  persisted  in  than  the  former 
one,  not  being  entirely  overthrown  till  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  or  rather  till  the  expose  which  Peter  gave  of  this 
transaction  to  the  council  at  Jerusalem.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  gradual  and  timid  and  hesitating  character  of  the 
apostolical  mind  on  this  subject  before  the  fullness  of  its 
disclosure,  and  the  bold,  intrepid,  confident  avowals  which 
they  made  afterward,  together  with  the  fearless  way  in 
which  they,  generally  speaking,  proceeded  upon  it,  gives  a 
dramatic  truth  to  the  whole  representation,  which  can  not 
fail  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  authentic 
character  of  the  whole  story. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  need  scarcely  now  be  a  matter  of  discussion  whether 
Christianity  was  intended  to  be  a  universal  religion,  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  people  of  all  countries. 
In  the  national  sense  of  the  term  no  one  but  the  Jews  them- 
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selves  doubts  of  its  universality.  The  important  view  is, 
how  this  matter  is  to  be  understood  in  the  individual  sense 
of  the  term?  And  here  the  qerestion  resolves  itself  into  two 
matters,  which  are  distinct  from  each  other — either  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Christian  salvation  in  point  of  effect,  or  its 
universality  in  point  of  proposition.  In  regard  to  the  first 
of  these,  the  universality  in  point  of  effect,  there  are  a  cer- 
tain class  who  deny  such  universality,  and  yet  are  denom- 
inated Universalists.  For,  you  will  observe,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  universality  in  point  of  necessary,  and 
universality  in  point  of  actual  effect.  The  Arminians,  gen- 
erally speaking,  neither  admit  the  universality  in  point  of 
actual  effect,  nor  yet  the  non-eternity  of  hell-torments,  and 
yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  may  be  termed  Univers- 
alists. They  contend  that  there  is  no  necessary  bar  in  the 
way  of  any  man's  salvation,  more  especially  no  such  barrier 
as  that  of  a  Divine  decree  standing  between  any  man  ana 
the  achievement  by  his  own  efforts  of  a  blissful  immortality. 
And  yet  they  will  admit  that,  in  point  of  fact,  many  fall 
short  of  eternal  blessedness,  and,  by  their  own  perversity 
and  disregard  of  the  overtures  of  reconciliation,  are  landed 
in  everlasting  punishment.  In  reference  to  the  controversy 
between  them  and  the  Calvinists,  there  is  a  ground  for  call- 
ing them  Universalists,  even  although  they  may  possibly 
have  views  as  limited  as  the  latter  have  in  regard  to  the 
actual  number  of  those  who,  in  very  deed  and  reality,  shall 
eventually  be  saved.  Their  sense  of  the  term  universal  does 
not  in  fact  relate  to  the  eventual,  but  the  possible  salvation 
of  all  men ;  and  what  they  strenuously  contend  for  is,  that 
there  is  no  predestination  standing  in  the  way  of  this  possi- 
bility. 

I  shall  not  have  time  to  go  over  the  topic  of  Predestina- 
tion with  the  same  fullness  which  some  of  you  may  i^ecol- 
lect  that  I  did  last  year,  and  most  of  you  may  recollect  that 
I  did  two  years  ago ;  but  still  it  must  be  recurred  to  so  far 
as  to  furnish  me  with  the  principles  of  a  distinct  deliverance 
on  the  various  questions  that  still  lie  before  us  in  the  text- 
book ;  and  I  shall  only  say,  that  firmly  persuaded  though  I  be 
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of  that  doctrine,  on  grounds  both  scriptural  and  philosoph- 
ical, and  fully  as  I  subscribe  to  the  views  and  reasonings 
of  President  Edwards  in  his  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  I  should  refrain  from  the  slightest  mention  of  it,  if  I 
thought  it  at  all  interfered  with  the  universality  of  the 
Christian  salvation  in  point  of  proposition,  or  if  I  thought  I 
could  not,  with  as  much  consistency  and  as  great  urgency 
as  any  zealous  Arminian,  beseech,  and  honestly  beseech, 
every  man  to  repent,  and  turn,  and  be  saved;  if  I  could  not 
say,  in  the  hearing  of  an  assembled  congregation,  however 
indiscriminate  and  however  numerous,  that  God  had  fasten- 
ed a  mark  of  exclusion  upon  none  of  them,  that  He  sincerely 
entreated  one  and  all  to  wash  out  their  sins  in  the  blood  of 
the  satisfying  atonement ;  nay,  swore  by  Himself  that  He 
had  no  pleasure  in  their  death,  but  rather  that  they  should 
come  to  Him  and  live.  I  take  this  early  opportunity,  then, 
of  avowing  my  conviction  that,  Calvinist  though  I  be,  I  hold 
there  is  nothing  in  Calvinism  which  should  lay  an  arrest  on 
tlie  Christian  minister,  when  he  plies  with  the  calls  and  in- 
vitations of  the  gospel,  not  the  whole  congregation  only 
whom  he  is  addressing,  but  every  individual  of  that  con- 
gregation, assuring  him  specifically,  that  if  he  is  willing  to 
be  saved,  God  is  still  more  willing  to  save  him,  laying  before 
him  an  open  way  to  heaven,  which  he  is  w^elcome,  nay,  im- 
portunately bidden  to  walk  in  ;  and  let  him  speculate  and 
even  murmur  about  the  decrees  of  God  as  he  may,  they  are 
his  own  stubborn  w'ill  and  his  own  evil  deeds — they  are 
these  and  nothing  else  which  lie  between  him  and  that 
blissful  immortality,  the  portals  of  which,  with  waving  flags 
of  invitation,  are,  by  the  constitution  of  the  gospel,  open  to 
one  and  all  of  the  human  family. 

There  is  one  principle  which  I  should  like  to  impress 
upon  you  on  our  entrance  into  this  question.  A  doctrine 
may  be  true,  and  yet  may  not  be  a  seasonable  truth,  which 
it  is  expedient  or  wise  in  a  Christian  minister  to  urge  when 
intent  on  some  given  object  that  belongs  to  an  executive 
part  of  his  higii  office.  All  Scripture  is  profitable,  but 
profitable  for  particular  ends  ;  at  one  time  for  doctrine,  at 
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another  for  correction,  at  another  for  reproof,  at  another 
for  instruction  in  righteousness.  Now,  when  your  aim  is 
one  of  these  ends,  it  is  not  a  right  way  of  proceeding  to  ply 
the  people  with  that  doctrine  which  is  appropriately  sub- 
servient to  some  other  of  these  ends  ;  and,  be  assured,  that 
the  great  part  of  your  skill,  as  able  and  discerning  minis- 
ters of  the  New  Testament,  lies  in  the  selection  of  the  fit 
and  specific  topics  for  the  specific  achievements  which  you 
have  in  view.  There  is  one  example,  the  spirit  of  which  I 
shall  often  have  occasion  to  advert  to  in  my  lucubrations 
on  the  questions  that  now  lie  before  us.  The  man  who 
came  to  the  Saviour  with  the  question,  "  Are  there  many 
that  be  saved  f  wanted  theological  information  on  a  theo- 
logical subject,  certainly,  and  it  is  truly  instructive  to  ob- 
serve the  entertainment  given  to  this  question  by  our  Sav- 
iour. He  did  not  give  the  required  information;  but  He 
gave  what  was  a  great  deal  better  for  the  man — He  gave 
him  directions  how  he  should  proceed,  in  order  that  he 
may  become  one  of  those  saved  :  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate ;  for  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able."  The  spirit  which  dictated  this  reply  admits,  we 
think,  of  abundant  application  to  the  matters  which  lie  be- 
fore us,  and  we  shall  frequently  advert  to  those  occasions 
on  which  it  were  infinitely  better  and  wiser  to  put  aside  a 
thing  of  speculative  curiosity,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a 
thing  of  practical  influence  and  persuasion. 
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BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  VI. 

PARTICULAR  REDEMPTION. 

THE   PRAYER. 

We  rejoice,  O  God,  in  the  fullness  of  that  revelation  which  Thou 
hast  given  to  the  world.  May  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  wisdom  of  it 
be  ours.  Save  us,  while  engaged  in  the  study  of  it,  from  our  own  im- 
aginations. Give  us  to  sit,  with  the  docility  of  children,  to  the  lessons 
and  the  informations  which  are  there  laid  before  us ;  and  make  us  to 
feel  that,  \vhen  God  speaks,  it  is  the  part  of  man  to  listen,  and  to  be- 
lieve, and  to  obey.  Through  Thy  word  may  we  become  wise  to  sal- 
vation— through  Thy  word  may  w^e  become  peifect,  and  thoroughly 
furnished  to  all  good  works. 

This  seems  the  proper  place  for  the  introduction  of  a 
question,  whereof  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  ne- 
cessity should  have  occurred  for  its  ever  being  raised  at 
all,  as  a  topic  of  speculation.  The  question  relates  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  It  proceeds 
on  an  arithmetical  view  of  the  ransom  which  He  paid  for 
sin,  and  hinges  on  the  consideration  whether  it  was  equiv- 
alent, looking  at  it  in  the  character  of  a  price,  or  a  pur- 
chase-money— whether  it  was  equivalent  to  the  salvation 
of  all  men,  or  only  to  the  salvation  of  that  limited  num- 
ber who  pass  under  the  denomination  of  the  elect.  I  have 
ever  felt  this  to  be  a  distasteful  contemplation,  and  my  re- 
pugnance, I  feel  no  doubt,  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by 
my  fears  of  the  danger  which  might  ensue  to  practical 
Christianity,  from  the  injudicious  applications  that  might 
be  made  of  it,  especially  in  the  work  of  the  pulpit,  and  when 
urging  hearers  to  accept  of  the  offered  reconciliation  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  and  if  possible  shunned, 
when  a  transcendental  question,  relating  to  the  transactions 
of  the  upper  sanctuary,  or  to  the  part  which  God  hasnn  our 
salvation,  should  be  so  treated,  or  take  such  a  direction  as 
to  cast  obscuration  over,  or  at  all  threaten  to  embarrass, 

a* 
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the  part  which  man  has  in  it.  There  may  not  merely  be 
an  intruding  into  things  unseen,  when  thus  scrutinizing  into 
the  agreement  or  terms  of  the  bargain,  as  it  were,  between 
the  offended  Lawgiver  and  the  Mediator,  who  had  under- 
taken to  render  satisfaction  for  the  outrage  inflicted  on  the 
authority  of  His  government ;  but  the  argument  might  be 
so  conducted  as  to  mislead  and  perplex  the  heralds  of  sal- 
vation in  the  execution  of  their  plainly  bidden  task — which 
is,  to  go  and  "  command  all  men  every  where  to  repent" — 
to  "  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

It  is  not  that  I  am  prepared  to  condemn  the  admission 
of  this  subject  as  an  article  into  the  Confessions  of  Reform- 
ed Christendom.  You  have  heard  my  repeated  explana- 
tions of  the  origin  of  Confessions,  and  their  gradual  exten- 
sion to  the  magnitude  which  they  have  now  attained. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  perversions  of  heresy,  they  would 
never  have  been  called  for ;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  dogma  of  those  who  contended  for 
the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  we  might  never  have  heard 
of  any  counter-dogma,  in  the  precise  form  and  designation 
of  particular  redemption.  It  is  not  that  by  the  article  of  a 
confession,  we  superinduce  any  thing  new  upon  the  Bible, 
or  make  any  addition  to  the  things  which  are  contained  in 
this  book.  Every  article  has  or  ought  to  have  a  scriptural 
basis,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  proposition  constructed  on  the  say- 
ings of  Scripture ;  or,  more  identical  still,  it  is  but  the 
translation  of  these  sayings  from  one  language  to  another, 
from  the  language,  if  you  will,  of  the  temple  to  that  of  the 
academy — the  one  used  for  the  instruction  of  worshipers 
and  practical  disciples ;  the  other  used  for  the  correction 
of  scholastic  or  sophistical  gainsayers.  The  great  evil  to 
be  apprehended  is  that  which  might  arise  from  the  con- 
founding of  these  two  offices.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  truth  of  the  article,  and  indeed  look  upon  it  as  the  legit- 
imate consequence  of  certain  other  doctrines  regarded  sys- 
tematically and  comprehensively  in  their  bearings  on  each 
other,  and  to  which  doctrines  both  human  philosophy  and 
the  word  of  God  lend  their  concurrent  attestation.     If  by 
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particular  redemption  it  be  meant  that  Christ  so  died  for 
men,  as  that  the  salvation  obtained  by  His  death  only  took 
effect  on  a  particular  number,  this  we  can  not  question  ;  but 
if  it  be  meant  by  particular  redemption  that  the  salvation 
may  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  universal  proclamation, 
may  not  be  tendered  honestly,  while  urgently  tendered,  to 
all  men,  or  severally  and  individually  to  each  of  them,  this 
we  promptly  and  indignantly  deny,  resenting  it  as  we  would 
any  mutilation  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  because 
these  two  propositions  are  so  apt  to  be  confounded  that  we 
do  feel  a  sort  of  sensitive  antipathy,  the  dread  of  a  great  prac- 
tical evil,  on  the  mention  of  either  of  them.  And  then  what 
daring  as  well  as  distasteful  language  is  often  employed  by 
the  defenders  of  the  orthodox  proposition.  Even  when  I 
consent  to  their  doctrine,  I  abominate  some  of  their  argu- 
ments. I  can  not  bear  this  great  and  solemn  transaction,  the 
decease  that  was  accomplished  in  Jerusalem,  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  terms  of  a  mercantile  negotiation  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  I  think  they  transgress  the  limits  of 
a  becoming  and  reverential  silence  when  they  assign  a  pre- 
cise arithmetical  value  to  the  blood  that  was  shed,  and  then 
tell  us  that  this  must  only  form  a  commensurate  price,  or  a 
commensurate  expiation,  for  the  guilt  of  those  who  were 
saved  actually,  else  there  must  have  been  a  superfluous  ex- 
pense of  suffering — the  injustice,  as  it  were,  of  laying  more 
upon  Christ  than  He  obtained  a  return  for  as  the  fruit  of 
the  travail  of  His  soul.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the 
market  and  the  counting-house  I  utterly  dislike ;  and  my 
repugnance  thereto  is  not  the  less  violent,  that  it  bears  the 
character  of  a  presumptuous  and  intermeddling  speculation. 
I  should  feel  it  a  most  unwarrantable  inroad  on  a  region 
too  high  for  us  did  we  attempt  to  reason  on  the  matters 
contained  in  the  book  of  life.  And  really,  if  I  may  say  it 
without  irreverence,  judging  from  the  style  of  certain  the- 
ologians on  this  topic,  they  seem  to  me  as  if  they  could 
scarce  have  spoken  otherwise  though  they  had  access  to  a 
ledger-book  kept  in  the  upper  sanctuary,  and  where  the 
worth  of  the  ransom,  or  amount  of  the  redemption  money, 
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and  number  of  the  redeemed,  had  been  set  off  as  equiva- 
lents against  each  other.  It  is  monstrously  revolting  to  my 
ears,  when  I  hear  certain  statements,  almost  in  the  form  of 
calculation,  respecting  the  blood  of  the  atonement,  as  if  it 
were  computable  and  divisible  like  purchase-money,  as  the 
price  paid  and  told  out,  under  the  old  economy,  in  shekels, 
for  the  redemption  of  the  souls  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  simple  majesty  of  the  truth  as  propounded  in  Scripture 
has  often  undergone  sad  desecration  at  the  hands,  I  will  not 
say  of  merely  unphilosophical,  but  of  most  unsavory  and 
untasteful  theologians,  whose  speculations  on  this  subject 
are  often  absolutely  hideous.  Enough  for  us  to  learn  the 
terms  of  the  New  Covenant  viewed  as  a  covenant  between 
God  and  man.  We  step  beyond  our  province  when  we 
presume  to  inquire  into  the  terms  or  overlook  the  accounts 
of  this  great  transaction,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  covenant 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

But  it  is  not  merely  because  of  the  offense  done  by  it  to 
the  true  Christian  philosophy  that  we  deprecate  many  of 
the  views  w^hich  have  been  given,  and  many  of  the  expres- 
sions which  have  been  uttered  by  theologians  in  their  treat- 
ment of  this  question.  A  still  more  serious  calamity  is  the 
practical  disturbance  which  it  has  given  to  the  work  of  the 
pulpit,  as  well  as  the  initial  perplexities  which  it  has  thrown 
across  the  path  of  the  inquirer  at  the  outset  of  his  religious 
earnestness.  I  have  heard  my  deceased  friend,  Robert 
Hall,  say  of  the  great  majority  of  evangelical  preachers  in 
England,  that  they  were  so  encumbered  with  the  dogmata 
of  their  creed,  as  positively  not  to  know  in  what  terms  so 
to  lay  dow^n  the  gospel  as  that  a  plain  man  should  know 
how  to  take  it  up.  x4nd  this  dogma  of  particular  redemp- 
tion, ill  understood,  forms  the  main  cause  of  their  embar- 
rassment. If  Christ  died  not  for  all,  how  can  I  make  a 
tender  of  His  salvation  to  all  ?  If  He  died  only  for  the 
elect,  in  what  terms  can  I  declare  the  readiness  of  God  to 
take  into  acceptance  the  multitude  before  me  ?  How  can 
I  represent  Him  as  waiting  to  be  gracious,  if,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  discriminating  grace,  He  has  purposes  of  mercy 
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only  for  certain  some  who  are  unknown  to  me,  while  He 
has  no  such  purpose  for  certain  others,  who  are  alike  un- 
known to  me?  In  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear 
as  if  I  could  neither  single  out  those  to  whom  I  might  de- 
liver the  overtures  of  reconciliation,  nor  am  I  free  to  cast 
these  overtures  abroad  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people.  It 
is  thus  that  clergymen,  manacled  and  wire-bound  in  the 
fetters  of  their  wretched  orthodoxy,  feel  themselves  im- 
peded and  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as 
the  heralds  of  mercy  to  a  guilty  world.  They  know  not 
to  whom  they  should  deliver  the  message,  or  from  whom 
they  should  withhold  it,  and  are  uncertain  of  the  very  first 
footstep  they  should  take  in  prosecution  of  the  work  which 
has  been  given  them  to  do.  They  can  not  properly  limit 
their  proposals  to  the  elect,  for  they  do  not  know  them ; 
and,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  proposal  wherewith  they  have 
been  charged,  which  is,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  under  heaven,  to  call  on  all  men  every  where  to 
repent  and  turn  unto  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance. 

Now  this  is  a  sore  evil ;  and  is  fitted,  if  any  thing,  to 
spoil  the  gospel,  or  rather  the  declaration  of  the  gospel,  of 
all  its  efficacy.  Yet  to  make  this  declaration,  and  to  make 
it  freely  or  without  exception  to  all,  is  one  of  the  plainest 
injunctions  in  the  New  Testament.  What  then  ought  to 
be  the  inference,  but  that  this  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion is  either  not  a  doctrine  at  all,  or  is  grievously  misun- 
derstood— if,  in  virtue  thereof,  a  minister  feels  himself  re- 
strained from  making  the  open  proclamation  of  its  offered 
forgiveness  to  all  within  his  reach,  or  from  beseeching 
every  man  to  enter  through  Jesus  Christ  into  peace  and 
fellowship  with  the  Lawgiver  whom  he  had  offended. 

Now,  which  term  of  this  alternative  do  we  take — wheth- 
er that  Particular  Redemption  is  not  a  doctrine,  or  that  it 
is  grievously  misunderstood  ?  We  take  the  latter  term. 
It  is  a  doctrine,  but  a  doctrine  sadly  misunderstood  and 
misapplied.  We  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  the  former ; 
that  is,  exhibit  the  proof  for  the  doctrine  through  the  medi- 
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uni  of  the  lext-book,  and  by  our  commentary  on  its  various 
lessons.  We  shall  endeavor  to  evince  the  latter  ;  that  is, 
expose,  and  if  possible  rectify,  the  abuse  which  has  been 
made  of  the  doctrine,  in  our  Supplementary  Lectures. 
And  this,  by  the  vt^ay,  is  perhaps  the  most  palpable  exem- 
plification which  occurs  of  the  respective  departments  in 
our  course — when  the  main  and  direct  lesson  is  often  giv- 
en in  our  colloquial  treatment  of  the  class-book,  and  the 
illustrations  or  corollaries  of  the  lesson  are  as  often  given 
in  original  preparations  of  our  own.  I  wish  by  this  remark 
to  impress  on  you  the  great  importance  of  your  own  pri- 
vate studies  on  the  succesive  chapters  of  Dr.  Hill,  as  well 
as  to  assure  you  that  I  lay  fully  as  great  a  stress  on  the 
frequent  and  lengthened  notes  which  I  append  to  various 
of  its  passages,  as  on  the  more  elaborate  compositions  of 
my  own,  by  which  the  three  first  days  of  our  week  are 
occupied.  There  will  be  a  great  failure  in  the  object  of 
your  attendance  here,  there  will  be  the  foregoing  of  a  prin- 
cipal benefit,  if  you  pass  over  carelessly  or  superficially  the 
work  of  its  two  last  days — whether  by  a  laxer  attention  to 
what  is  then  delivered  from  the  Chair,  or  by  the  remissness 
of  your  own  preparatory  readings  at  home. 

But  while  thus  stating  what  I  hold  in  the  general  to  be 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  great  co-ordinate  branch- 
es of  our  course,  let  me  at  the  same  time  state,  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  particular  doctrine  before  us,  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  in  order — I  mean  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  I  think 
it  of  fully  greater  necessity  to  guard  against  their  abuses 
than  even  to  establish  their  truth.  When  viewed  in  relation 
to  God,  these  doctrines,  if  prosecuted  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
become  transcendental  mysteries,  and  speedily  pass  into  the 
description  of  matters  too  high  for  us.  When  viewed  in 
relation  to  man,  they  have  their  uses  no  doubt,  for  who  can 
question  that  all  Scripture  is  profitable — but  a  deadly  mis- 
chief has  often  arisen  from  the  perversions  which  have 
been  made  of  them.  To  ward  oflf  the  mischief  which  has 
arisen  from  these  doctrines,  I  hold  to  be  a  service  of  great- 
er practical  value  than  even  to  come  forth  with  their  evi- 
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dences  and  their  claims  to  be  admitted  into  the  theological 
system  as  articles  of  our  creed.  There  is  at  the  same  time 
one  difference  in  our  treatment  of  these  two  dogmata.  For 
the  proofs  of  the  first,  Particular  Redemption,  we  refer  you 
chiefly  to  the  text-book,  while  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the 
exposure,  and  I  hope  rectification,  of  the  practical  errors 
which  have  sprung  from  it.  In  our  treatment  of  the  sec- 
ond, again,  or  of  Predestination,  we  shall  bestow  more  of 
direct  labor  on  it  in  our  own  person,  both  on  the  establish- 
ment of  it  as  a  theory,  and  when  viewing  it  in  connection 
with  the  interests  of  practical  religion. 

But  returning  now  to  our  topic  of  Particular  Redemption, 
let  us  proceed  on  the  altogether  sound  and  safe  principle 
of  Bishop  Butler,  that  it  is  our  true  wisdom  to  attend  more 
to  the  part  which  man  has  in  any  question,  than  to  specu- 
late on  the  part  which  God  has  in  it.  In  reference  to  God, 
we  can  not  refuse  in  the  face  both  of  Scripture  and  reason, 
that  known  to  Him  are  all  things  from  the  beginning ;  nay, 
further,  as  we  shall  afterward  demonstrate,  that  by  Him  all 
things  are  not  only  foreseen  but  determined — and  more  es- 
pecially the  final  number  of  those  who  shall  be  saved. 
These  are  undoubted  premises,  yet  I  would  forbear  to 
ground  thereupon  the  arithmetic  of  our  Particular  Redemp- 
tionists.  The  truth  is,  that  save  for  the  purpose  of  framino- 
a  counter-proposition  to  meet  some  heresy  capable  of  being 
turned  to  a  practically  mischievous  application,  I  should 
feel  disinclined  for  any  further  prosecution  of  the  question, 
at  least  on  this  side  of  it.  I  would  abstain  from  any  numer- 
ical consideration  of  the  value  of  Christ's  sufferings,  nor 
entertain  the  difficulty  whether  they  were  equivalent  for 
the  salvation  of  all,  or  only  of  the  elect?  This  is  a  matter 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  transaction  between  the  Sure- 
ty and  the  Lawgiver— a  supernal  or  transcendental  theme, 
therefore,  and  which,  as  lying  in  that  direction,  it  is  both 
our  philosophy  and  our  piety  not  to  intrude  into.  It  is  our 
part  to  look  in  the  other  direction,  to  view  it  as  a  question 
between  God  and  man,  or  rather  as  a  question  between 
God  and  each  man  individually :   and  it  is  thus,  that  in 
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every  case  of  real  practical  earnestness,  the  question  is 
generally  entertained.  We  read  that  Christ  died  for  the 
world  ;  but  did  He  die  for  me  in  particular  ?  Is  the  found- 
ation laid  in  Zion  by  His  atoning  death,  a  foundation 
broad  enough  for  me  to  rest  upon  ?  Are  the  overtures  of 
reconciliation  that  have  come  from  heaven  such  as  I  can 
entertain  in  the  form  of  overtures  addressed  to  myself? 
How  can  I  so  take  them  up,  after  being  told  that  Christ 
died  only  for  some  ;  and  it  is  nowhere  said  that  I  am  includ- 
ed in  the  happy  number  ?  The  perplexity  felt  by  a  min- 
ister in  the  pulpit  as  to  the  terms  in  which  he  should  pro- 
pose the  message  of  reconciliation,  is  the  very  perplexity 
felt  by  the  individual  hearer  as  to  the  terms  in  which  he 
should  receive  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  trumpet  has  been 
made  to  blow  uncertainly ;  and  that  many  a  spirit,  mysti- 
fied and  bewildered  among  the  difficulties  of  a  theme  too 
high  for  it,  has  been  unable  to  grope  its  way  to  a  place  of 
enlargement  and  safety. 

We  see  no  other  method  of  resolving  the  perplexity 
than  just  by  disentangling  the  celestial  from  the  terrestrial 
of  this  whole  speculation,  and,  foregoing  all  curiosity  about 
the  part  which  God  has  in  it,  to  look  singly  and  intently  on 
the  part  which  man  has  in  it.  If  salvation  be  not  destined 
for  all,  of  this  at  least  we  may  be  very  sure,  that  salvation 
is  proposed  to  all.  If  Christ  did  not  so  far  die  for  me,  as 
that  He  is  yet  mine  in  possession,  He  at  least  so  far  died 
for  me,  as  that  He  is  mine  in  offer.  This  is  truly  the  mat- 
ter on  hand ;  this  is  the  word  nigh  unto  us.  I  can  not  run 
the  speculation  upward  to  the  heights  of  the  past  eternity, 
nor  onward  to  the  depths  of  the  future  everlasting.  But 
with  neither  have  I  at  present  or  practically  to  do.  The 
thing  immediately  before  me — the  only  thing  I  am  called  at 
this  moment  to  entertain — is  the  invitation  of  the  gospel, 
which  invitation,  I,  as  minister,  have  the  full  warrant  to 
throw  abroad  without  limitation  or  reserve  among  all  and 
every  of  an  assembled  congregation ;  and  they,  as  hearers, 
have  each  individually  for  himself  as  full  a  warrant  to  close 
with  and  confidently  to  appropriate  as  an  invitation  to  him 
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in  particular.  He  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  the  abso- 
lute with  the  relative  in  this  question — the  whole  and  just 
perspective  thereof  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  in  heav- 
en, with  the  partial,  though,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  equally 
just  perspective  thereof,  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  on 
earth — the  wide  and  general  contemplation  taken  of  it  by 
God  above,  who  looks  from  beginning  to  end,  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other  of  the  scheme  universal,  with  the  lower 
and  limited  contemplation  taken  of  it  by  man  below,  who 
may  cast  a  far  and  wildering  look  on  both  sides  of  him, 
yet  can  see  no  further  into  the  scheme  than  to  the  brief  evo- 
lution of  it  in  his  own  little  day — the  ephemeral  and  inter- 
mediate passage  whereupon  his  own  history  is  cast,  and 
wherewith  he  himself  is  closely  and  immediately  implicated. 
And  it  were  his  wisdom  to  be  satisfied  with  thus  seeing — 
it  were  truly  his  wisdom  to  recall  himself  from  the  distant 
to  the  near — from  gazing  on  the  infinite,  behind  and  before 
him,  to  the  besetting  realities  of  his  present  condition — to 
the  urgency  and  plain  meaning  of  present  calls.  His  busi- 
ness is  not  with  the  counsels  which  were  fixed  upon  before 
the  world,  nor  yet  with  the  consummations  which  take 
place  after  it ;  his  business  is  not  even  with  the  matter  as 
it  respects  the  species,  but  with  the  matter  as  it  respects 
himself.  He  may  not  be  able  to  adjust  all  the  parts  of  the 
complete  and  comprehensive  whole ;  but  enough  if  he  is 
able  to  discern  his  own  part  in  it,  and  rightly  to  proceed 
thereupon.  Let  all  the  perplexities  of  the  general  specula- 
tion be  what  they  may,  they  afl^ect  not  what  to  himself 
should  be  the  weightiest  and  yet  the  most  applicable  of  all 
truths — that  God  is  beseeching  him  to  be  reconciled — that 
in  reference  to  him,  God  is  waiting  to  be  gracious — that 
He  is  now  plying  him  with  the  offers  and  entreaties  of  the 
gospel,  saying,  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together ;  and. 
Turn  thee,  turn  thee,  for  why  shouldst  thou  die  ?  This  is 
the  topic  for  the  minister  to  preach,  and  for  the  people  to 
listen  to  ;  this  is  the  revealed  thing  which  belongs  to  them 
and  to  their  children ;  this  is  the  right  demonstration  to 
make  from  the  pulpit,  extricated  and  set  fi-ee  from  the  dem- 
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onstrations  of  an  ambitious  philosophy.  It  is  the  sounder 
and  better  philosophy  which  keeps  a  man  within  his  own 
sphere,  and  leads  him  to  take  the  part  which  the  great 
Artificer  and  Governor  of  all  has  specially  assigned  to  him. 
His  business  is  to  look  to  himself :  his  concern  is  not  with 
the  scheme  universal,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  out  of  sight 
in  heaven,  but  with  that  part  of  it  which,  brought  nigh  to 
him  on  earth,  is  made  to  bear  on  the  fears  and  the  feelings 
of  his  own  heart,  or  on  the  urgent  interests  of  his  own  little 
home — the  question  so  often  exemplified  at  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  good  tidings,  What  shall  I  do,  that  I  and 
those  of  my  household  might  be  saved?  The  materials, 
most  ample  and  satisfying  materials,  for  the  solution  of  this 
question,  are  within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  himself  is 
within  reach  of  the  Bible.  He  needs  only  attend  its  plain 
lessons,  and  forego  his  own  adventurous  and  most  unfruitful 
speculations.  Instead  of  roaming  over  the  wide  expanse 
in  pursuit  of  the  distant  and  the  indeterminate,  he  has  only 
to  busy  himself  with  the  distinct  and  definite  matters  which 
are  brought  to  his  own  door.  The  some  who  are  ordained 
to  eternal  life — the  sheep  out  of  all  the  species,  for  w^hom 
Christ  died — the  elect  for  whom  the  Lamb  was  slain  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;  it  is  his  part  to  recall  himself 
from  the  perplexity  of  his  spirit  upon  these,  and  turn  him  to 
the  sayings  which  serve  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  foot- 
steps: "Repent,  and  be  converted  everyone  of  you."  Let 
whosoever  will,  believe,  and  he  shall  not  perish.  God  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  go  into  perdition;  He  beseeches 
every  man;  He  willeth  all  to  repent;  He  willeth  all  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  be  saved. 

The  things  of  the  spiritual  are  often  illustrated  by  corre- 
spondent things  of  the  natural  or  the  material  economy. 
Did  we  look  only  to  our  world  as  a  planet,  as  the  member 
of  a  great  and  gorgeous  universe,  and  more  especially  to 
the  vast  rapidity  of  its  movement  in  space,  we  might  well 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  its  tiny  inhabitants,  and  wonder 
how  it  is  that  our  earth  can  take  a  part  in  these  larger  ev- 
olutions of  the  firmament,  and  yet  the  people  who  live  in  i' 
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can  walk  without  disturbance  as  on  a  stable  platform,  and 
keep  their  footing  upon  its  surface.  We  know  what  the 
physical  laws  are  which  reconcile  this  seeming  incongrui- 
ty, and  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  that  man,  though  placed  and 
borne  along  in  the  vortex  of  immensity  can  prosecute  his 
homely  and  familiar  goings  with  as  great  security  as  if  all 
were  at  rest.  And  even  though  we  had  not  known,  and 
our  philosophy  been  inadequate  for  the  explanation,  the 
same  would  have  been  our  experience,  and  the  same  won- 
drous harmony  between  the  absolute  and  the  relative  would 
still  have  been  realized.  Now,  what  is  true  of  the  cycles 
in  the  heavens,  is  alike  true  of  the  cycles  of  eternity.  There 
is  a  transcendental  theology  which  labors  to  sever  them, 
and  to  adjust  all  seeming  discrepancies  oetween  the  incum- 
bent part  which  belongs  to  man,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  the  sublime  mysteries  of  all  the  foreknowledge 
and  all  the  preordination  on  high.  Whether  it  may  suc- 
ceed or  it  may  fail  in  this  daring  enterprise,  let  us  never 
forget  that  there  is  a  patent  and  practicable  way  for  the 
humblest  of  Zion's  wayfarers,  who,  if  they  but  simply  be- 
take themselves  to  the  gospel's  bidden  walk,  will  at  length 
make  good  their  entrance  on  that  region  of  immortal  light 
and  blessedness,  where  they  shall  know  even  as  they  are 

known. 

#  *  *  #  * 

I  would  again  revert  to  this  topic  with  the  view  of  making 
you  clearly  understand  the  distinction  between  one  kind  of 
universality  and  another — the  universality  of  redemption 
in  point  of  effect,  and  its  universality  in  point  of  proposi- 
tion. And  again  there  is  a  distinction  in  regard  to  the  first 
of  these — universality  in  point  of  effect,  which  I  beg  you 
will  keep  in  mind.  Most  of  the  Arminians  agree  with  all 
the  Calvinists  in  not  allowing  the  universality  in  point  of 
actual  effect,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the  Calvinists  in 
affirming  any  want  of  such  universality  in  point  of  necessary 
effect.  There  is  an  actual  limitation,  they  admit,  upon  the 
universality,  but  no  necessary  limitation.  There  stands, 
they  contend,  nothing  like  a  fatality  in  the  way  of  its  being 
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universal.  In  short,  they  contend  that  there  is  no  predesti- 
nation, no  antecedent  decree  upon  the  subject.  They,  gen-/ 
erally  speaking,  admit  that  all,  historically,  or  in  point  of 
fact,  will  not  be  saved;  and  that,  so  far  from  there  being 
an  actual  universality,  the  number  really  and  indeed  saved 
will  fall  greatly  short  of  the  whole  family  of  mankind;  but 
then  they  affirm,  that  what  this  number  shall  be  is  not  a 
matter  of  predetermination,  but  a  matter  of  contingency — 
that  it  is  not  determined  beforehand  by  God,  but  depends  on 
the  course  that  shall  be  taken  by  the  self-determining  power 
of  man,  in  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  which,  in  the  meta- 
physical sense  of  the  term,  they  most  zealously  assert  for 
him.  On  this  particular  point  the  Arminians  and  the  Cal- 
vinists  are  at  issue;  and  there  are  certain  ultra-Calvinists, 
who  understand  the  limitation  of  the  decree,  or  the  limita- 
tion caused  by  the  predestination  of  God,  in  such  a  way  as 
not  only  to  deny  the  universality  of  redemption,  in  the  first 
general  sense  of  the  phrase,  but  to  deny  it  in  the  second 
general  sense  also — that  is,  they  not  only  deny,  in  toto,  the 
universality  of  the  Christian  redemption  in  point  of  effect, 
but  they  even  deny  it  in  point  of  proposition.  In  virtue  of 
their  notions  on  the  subject  of  election,  they  not  only  believe 
in  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  gospel  salvation  being 
ever  realized  by  all,  but  they  even  feel  restrained  from  pro- 
posing it  to  all.  In  laying  the  very  first  overtures  of  Chris- 
tianity before  the  people,  there  is  often  mingled — I  think 
most  injudiciously  and  unwarrantably  mingled — a  most  per- 
plexing reference  on  their  part  to  the  doctrine  of  election, 
and  often  a  positive  discouragement,  amounting  in  some  in- 
stances to  positive  prohibition  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple from  entertaining  the  subject  at  all,  saying,  that  for 
aught  they  know,  they  may  have  no  part  whatever  in  the 
matter.  I  must  do  my  utmost  to  clear  the  whole  matter 
of  this  disturbing  and  complicating  influence ;  and  mean- 
while I  satisfy  myself  with  announcing,  that  I  know  noth- 
ing of  more  vital  importance  to  the  efficacy  of  your  preach- 
ing, than  your  proceeding,  as  I  believe  you  fully  warranted 
by  Scripture,  on  the  free  and  boundless  universality  of  the 
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gospel  salvation  in  point  of  proposition,  and  that  you  fall 
short  of  your  commission  as  the  heralds  of  God's  mercy  to 
the  children  of  men,  if  you  ply  not,  with  the  assurances  and 
the  honest  assertions  of  His  good-will,  one  and  all  of  the 
human  family. 

Before  terminating  this  subject,  I  should  like  particularly 
to  make  you  understand  in  what  respect  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  that  is  as- 
cribed in  the  text-book  to  universal  redemptionists,  in  the 
most  important,  that  is  in  the  practical  sense  of  these  affirm- 
ations, and  how,  consistently  with  this,  I  hold  by  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  an  absolute  predestination.  1  should 
hold  it  a  most  grievous  effect  of  that  doctrine  on  your  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  pulpit,  if  you  did  not  address  all 
men  as  the  subjects  of  the  proposed  pardon  and  justification 
— if  you  did  not  assure  them  of  a  reconciliation,  on  their 
turning  to  God,  and  having  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
— if  you  did  not,  for  this  purpose,  urge  them  so  to  turn,  and 
expound  to  them,  affectionately  as  well  as  fully,  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus — if  you  did  not  tell  them,  just  as  these  uni- 
versal redemptionists  do,  that  their  salvation  depends  on 
their  faith.  The  remedy,  in  fact,  is  much  more  exten- 
sive in  proposition  than  it  is  in  effect.  It  may  be  held  out, 
and  honestly  held  out,  in  proposition,  to  all,  while  at  the 
same  time  and  effectively,  it  is  limited  to  those  who  repent 
and  believe,  while  most  assuredly  all  who  do  so  repent  and 
believe  shall  be  saved.  And  it  is  also  quite  true,  that  though 
the  offer  of  redemption  were  rejected  by  all,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  that  redemption  might  still  be  called  universal. 
The  offer  could  not  have  been  given  without  it ;  and  now 
that  Christ  hath  died,  the  offer  might  be  made  to  one  and 
all  of  the  species.  The  qualification  which  I  want  you  to 
lay  on  certain  passages  in  the  text-book,  where  the  tenets 
and  views  of  the  universal  redemptionists  are  explained,  is 
not  so  to  understand  it  as  if  there  were  not  Calvinists  who 
did  not  subscribe,  and  that  most  cordially,  to  much  that  is 
there  ascribed  to  them,  and  I  fear  so  ascribed  to  them,  as 
to  give  you  the  impression  that  the  Calvinists  stand  opposed 
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to  the  whole  of  it.  You  will  act  the  part  of  unfaithful  rep- 
resentatives of  the  King  of  Heaven  ;  you  will  have  put  a 
sore  misrepresentation  on  the  terms  of  that  embassy  where- 
with He  has  intrusted  you,  if  you  do  not  make  open  proc- 
lamation of  the  gospel  as  a  universal  offer,  and  do  not 
make  use  of  this  moving  argument  with  one  and  all  of  your 
hearers — that  in  relation  not  to  some  one,  but  to  every  one, 
God  is  waiting  to  be  gracious. 

Those  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  Butler's  Analogy 
know  the  principle  on  which  he  reconciles  with  the  truth 
of  Christianity  those  phenomena  of  unequal  distribution 
which  have  perplexed  the  views  of  so  many  of  our  spec- 
ulatists.  He  attempts  no  absolute  reconciliation,  but  he 
makes  it  conclusively  out,  that  if  such  inequality  is  to  be 
held  a  sufficient  reason  for  dissociating  a  God  from  Chris- 
tianity, then  experience  and  observation  furnish  like  phe- 
nomena, which  afford  us  sufficient  reason  for  dissociating 
a  God  from  nature.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  great  principle  of 
his  incomparable  work,  and  it  is  a  principle  which  both 
Arminians  and  Calvinists  stand  equally  in  need  of;  neither 
can  promise  any  positive  solution  of  the  difficulty;  but  it  is 
a  difficulty  which,  if  permitted,  on  its  own  strength  only, 
to  set  aside  our  peculiar  speculations,  should  in  all  consist- 
ency be  admitted  as  a  valid  objection  to  any  system  of  re- 
ligion whatever,  and  so  would  land  us  in  a  state  of  Atheism/ 
Both  Arminians  and  Calvinists  come  at  length  to  an  insolva- 
ble  something,  which  lies  beyond  the  limit  of  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  it  will  be  found  that  that  something  relates  to  the 
vindication  of  the  character  and  ways  of  God.  We  do  not 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  creatures  of  God  should  be 
endowed  with  such  an  exceeding  variety  of  privileges  and 
gifts,  insomuch  that  some  are  far  more  liberally  dealt  with 
than  others.  We  only  know  that  so  it  is,  and  yet  retain 
our  belief  in  the  existence  and  perfect  character  of  God 
notwithstanding.  When  instead  of  comparing  different 
species  of  creatures,  we  limit  our  view  to  one  species — to 
our  own — we  know  not  why  it  is  that  some  men  should 
have  been  so  gifted  with  natural  powers  and  advantages, 
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while  Others  have  been  doomed  to  extreme  poverty,  and,  in 
respect  of  mental  endowment,  are  born  and  live  in  a  state 
of  idiotism  ;  still  we  know  that  so  it  is,  and  yet,  if  not  Athe- 
ists, persist  in  believing  a  God,  and  generally,  too,  a  God, 
whose  ways,  did  we  but  know  all,  would  be  found  to  admit 
of  full  justification.  And  we  do  not  know  wherefore  it  is 
that  some  countries  have  been  visited  with  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  while  others  are  left  to  barbarity  and  paganism ; 
but  still  the  irresistible  fact  is  obtruded  upon  us,  and  yet 
Arminians  notwithstanding  retain  their  confidence  in  God 
as  a  Being  who,  in  the  great  day  of  the  manifestation  of 
His  counsels,  will  stand  forth  to  the  assembled  universe  as 
being  indeed  its  righteous  and  merciful  Governor.  Final- 
ly, we  do  not  know  the  reason,  which  is  as  yet  inscrutable, 
why  of  two  individuals,  living  in  the  same  country,  to  all  ap- 
pearance equally  gifted  with  the  powers  of  natural  discern- 
ment, and  sitting  under  the  very  same  ministration  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  the  one  should  be  taken  and  the  other  left — 
the  one  should  have  his  convictions  overpowered,  and  his 
whole  nature  brought  under  the  transforming  and  saving  in- 
fluences of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  while  the  other  persists  in 
the  deep  lethargy  and  unconcern  of  nature.  The  Calvinist, 
who  believes  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence, can  not  tell  why  it  is  that  there  should  be  any  such 
difference  at  all ;  but  still  though  he  know  not  why  it  is,  he 
is  forced  to  believe  that  so  it  is;  and  with  as  much  reason, 
we  contend,  as  in  any  of  the  former  instances,  does  he  hold 
that,  when  this  inscrutable  thing  has  had  the  light  of  the 
coming  manifestation  thrown  over  it,  will  it  be  found  of  all 
the  ways  of  God  that  they  are  righteous  and  true.  On  each 
and  all  of  the  systems  we  are  at  length  landed  in  an  im- 
practicable difficulty ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  attaches 
to  the  procedure  of  the  Divinity,  and  not  a  difficulty,  you 
will  observe,  which  attaches  to  the  part  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  act  for  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls ;  and  the  wis- 
dom which  I  chiefly  want  to  impress  upon  you,  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  whole  speculation,  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes between  the  things  we  do  know,  and  that  will  be 
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found  to  relate  to  our  own  conduct,  and  the  things  we  do 
not  know  and  that  will  be  found  to  relate  to  the  high  and 
hidden  counsels  of  the  Divinity. 

Were  I  commissioned  by  an  earthly  monarch  with  the 
overtures  of  reconciliation  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  province 
that  had  risen  up  in  arms  against  him,  and  were  I  author- 
ized by  the  terms  of  that  commission  to  hold  forth  the  over- 
tures of  pardon,  and  not  of  pardon  only,  but  of  pardon  and  pre- 
ferment to  all  who  should  cast  away  from  them  the  weapons 
of  their  rebellion,  the  line  of  my  duty  at  least  is  quite  plain. 
I  have  but  to  urge  their  acceptance  of  the  offered  terms.  I 
have  to  assure  them  of  the  perfect  honesty  of  my  master, 
and  the  perfect  safety  wherewith  they  might  place  their 
reliance  on  him.  I  may  be  conceived  to  have  the  advant- 
age of  being  able  to  appeal  to  by-gone  instances  in  which 
their  brothers  in  rebellion  had  been  persuaded  by  my  en- 
treaties to  give  in,  and  how  they  now  lived  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, and  had  been  raised  to  happiness  and  honor  on  their 
compliance  with  the  gracious  proposal.  With  this  invita- 
tion I  would  keep  plying  all  who  still  held  out  and  were 
obstinate  ;  and  however  much  I  may  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  those  who  consented  to  my  pro- 
posals and  those  who  resisted  them,  still  it  would  be  quite 
clear  that  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  do  a  real  practi- 
cal service  to  those  people  would  be  to  persevere  in  that 
earnest  solicitation  by  which  alone  I  had  ever  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  surrender  of  any,  and  on  which  surrender  they 
had  never,  in  a  single  instance,  failed  to  obtain  the  full  pos- 
session of  those  blessings  which  I  was  authorized  to  hold 
out  as  the  sure  effect  of  their  compliance. 

I  might  feel  myself  greatly  baffled  and  at  a  loss  did  I  at- 
tempt to  philosophize  in  a  speculative  way  on  the  question, 
How  comes  it,  after  all,  that  two  sets  of  human  beings 
should  be  so  differently  constituted  as  that  the  first,  after 
perhaps  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  should  at  length  give  way 
under  the  power  of  my  earnest  and  repeated  assurances, 
while  the  second  stand  their  resolute  ground,  and  at  length 
die  hard  under  all  the  pathos  and  urgency  I  can  bring  to 
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bear  upon  them  ?  This  might  present  a  dark,  perhaps  an 
unresolvable  subject  to  my  understanding;  and  yet  the 
path  of  my  practical  duty  might  remain  perfectly  clear  and 
obvious  notw^ithstanding,  which  is  just  to  persevere  in 
widely  circulating  and  affectionately  urging  the  overtures 
wherewith  I  had  been  intrusted,  seeing  that  it  is  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  business  only  that  the  number  of  the 
pardoned  is  increased,  and  the  number  of  the  impenitent  les- 
sened, whether  I  can  comprehend  or  not  the  theoretical  ques- 
tion which  I  have  started  about  the  difference  between  them. 
It  would  add  greatly  to  my  wonder  and  perplexity,  too, 
if  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence, I  had  learned  that  the  very  king  whose  embassador  I 
was,  possessed  a  before  unheard  of  power  to  work  a  recep- 
tive disposition  in  certain  of  these  rebellious  subjects,  while 
he  left  others  to  the  native  obstinacy  of  their  own  rigid  and 
uncomplying  tempers,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  was  he 
who  gave  this  disposition  to  those  who  did  accept  of  my 
published  overtures  while  he  withheld  it  from  others.  His 
policy — wherewith,  however,  I  had  nothing  to  do — would 
present  itself  to  my  notice  as  a  profound  mystery  ;  yet  my 
practice,  wherewith  I  had  every  thing  to  do,  would  remain 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  before.  It  would  still  be  as 
much  my  duty  as  ever  to  knock  at  the  door  of  every  heart, 
seeing  that  it  was  only  by  my  thus  knocking  that  the  door 
of  any  heart  was  opened  to  my  terms  of  reconciliation.  It 
matters  not  on  what  cause,  known  or  unknown,  the  differ- 
ence depended  between  those  that  withstood  my  applica- 
tion and  those  that  gave  way  to  it.  It  affects  not  the  line 
of  my  incumbent  duty  as  the  herald  of  those  overtures  in 
the  least,  though  I  should  come  to  know  that  it  depended 
on  the  will  and  power  of  him  from  whom  I  had  received 
the  charge  of  them.  It  might  throw  a  deeper  shade  over 
his  counsels,  and  make  them  all  more  incomprehensible  than 
ever.  The  duty  of  plying  men  with  these  overtures  would 
still  remain.  After  this  new  discovery  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  success  depended,  the  measure  of  the  success 
might  still  remain  the  same,  and  the  encouragement  founded 
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on  the  experience  of  this  also  remain.  In  short,  there  may- 
be much  in  this  doctrine  to  aggravate  my  speculative  diffi- 
culties ;  but  the  way  of  duty,  and  the  motive  to  the  per- 
formance of  it,  are  just  what  they  used  to  be. 

But  a  further  information  may  be  presented  on  this  sub- 
ject.    I  may  be  made  to  know  that  this  same  sovereign 
gave  a  disposition  to  receive  his  overtures  on  a  proper  re- 
quest being  sent  to  him  to  that  effect,  whether  from  myself, 
the  herald  of  his  merciful  proclamation,  or  from  those  who 
were  the  objects  of  it.     There  would  be  nothing  in  this  to 
alleviate  the  mysteriousness  of  the  whole  procedure,  per- 
haps rather  to  enhance  it ;  but  still  the  part  I  had  to  per- 
form in  it  would  be  perfectly  clear  and  obvious.     I  might 
not  understand  how  to  reconcile  the  merciful  character  and 
universal  terms  of  his  proclamation,  with  the  partial  exer- 
cise of  his  power  in  giving  a  disposition  to  receive  it  only 
to  some  and  not  to  others  of  his  rebellious  subjects.     This 
may  be  a  great  deep,  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
soundings ;  yet,  with  all  the  difficulty  in  theorizing  on  his 
conduct,  there  needs  not  rest  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on 
what  the  incumbent   footsteps   are   of  my  own   conduct, 
which  would  just  be  to  ply  the  people  among  whom  I  had 
been  sent  with  the  most  importunate  entreaties  to  return  to 
the  sovereign  who  sitteth  with  open  arms  to  receive  them, 
and  to  ply  my  sovereign  who  had  sent  me  with  my  impor- 
tunate requests  that  he  would  speed  the  success  of  my  mes- 
sage among  a  people  made  willing  by  him  in  the  day  of  his 
power.     And  if  my  uniform,  nay  unexcepted  experience 
should  be,  that  never  did  a  single  creature  return  in  the 
terms  of  the  amnesty  whereof  I  was  the  bearer,  but,  in  spite 
of  his  bitter  provocations,  he  had  all  its  promises  and  all  its 
immunities  made  out  to  him ;  and  did  I  also  experience  that 
never  did  the  request  for  a  willing  heart,  if  only  preferred 
without  any  mixture  of  dishonesty  or  any  misgiving  of  dis- 
trust, that   never  was   such   a   request  sent  without  the 
plenteous  effusion  of  a  right  and  a  relenting  spirit  on  him 
who  was  the  object  of  it — surely  all  that  is  palpable  in  these 
transactions  might  well  bespeak  him  to  be  a  merciful,  while 
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they  are  only  those  recondite  things  wherewith  my  con- 
duct and  my  practice  have  nothing  to  do,  which  bespeak 
him  to  be  a  mysterious  sovereign. 

Now  it  is  just  so  with  the  overtures  of  the  gospel.  We 
have  a  warrant  from  the  King  of  heaven  for  placing  them 
at  the  door  and  plying  with  them  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  every  individual.  We  have  a  further  warrant  to  pray 
for  a  blessing  on  our  endeavors ;  and  He  tells  us  that  a 
believing  prayer  for  this  will  be  effectual,  descending  so 
far,  in  fact,  as  to  ask  that  we  should  put  Him  to  the  proof: 
Only  prove  me,  and  see  whether  I  will  not  pour  out  a 
blessing  upon  you.  It  is  a  mysterious  thing;  that  all  hearts 
should  not  be  overpowered  by  the  touching  and  tender 
demonstrations  of  the  upper  sanctuary.  It  is  a  still  more 
mysterious  thing  that  He  who  constructed  overtures  which 
are  addressed  to  all,  should  only  give  the  susceptibility  of 
being  impressed  by  them  to  some.  It  alleviates  not,  per- 
haps it  enhances  the  mysteriousness,  that  He  should  profess 
a  readiness  to  give  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit  to  those 
who  ask  them — for  these  I  must  be  inquired  after.  Still  it 
is  but  a  mysteriousness  resting  on  His  counsels,  for  all  is 
noon-day  light  and  simplicity  in  regard  to  our  conduct, 
whether  it  be  thwe  conduct  of  Christian  ministers  or  of 
Christian  individuals.  None  who  accept  of  these  gospel 
overtures  will  be  disappointed  ;  and  none  who  pray  for  the 
power  of  accepting  them,  if  they  do  it  honestly  and  in  good 
faith,  will  have  that  power  withheld  from  them.  The 
salvation  of  the  gospel  is  free  to  all  who  will,  and  the  over- 
tures of  it  may  be  addressed  with  perfect  sincerity  to  one 
and  all  of  the  human  family. 

I  have  not  yet  broken  ground  on  the  main  question,  but  I 
want  to  possess  you  at  the  very  outset  with  what  the  con- 
clusion is  which  I  want  to  establish— Predestinarian  though 
I  be,  it  is  not  so  much  the  dogma  of  Predestination  as  the 
innocence  of  the  dogma  that  I  want  to  establish.  I  further 
hope  to  vindicate  in  some  degree  its  usefulness  ;  but  my 
main  object  is  to  satisfy  you  that  it  interferes  not  with  the 
universality  of  gospel  calls  and  gospel  invitations. 
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On  entering  upon  this  topic,  I  can  not  but  express  my 
regret  that  the  question  between  universal  and  particular 
redemption  should  ever  have  been  stirred.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  interests  of  truth  or  the  maintenance  of  essential 
orthodoxy  required  it.  The  controversy,  I  think,  has  as- 
sumed an  unfortunate  shape  when  stated  in  the  terms, 
whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only  for  those  who 
shall  finally  be  saved.  I  regret  that  these  two  terms  should 
have  been  put  together  in  this  alternative  method,  as  if  the 
affirmation  of  the  one  necessarily  involved  in  it  the  denial 
of  the  other.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Christ  died  for  all 
men — by  His  death  He  brought  in  an  everlasting  righteous- 
ness, which,  in  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Scripture,  is  unto  all 
and  upon  all  who  beheve ;  and  our  business  is  to  urge  this 
gospel  on  the  acceptance  of  one  and  all.  This  is  true  ; 
and  yet  it  is  just  as  true  that  none  but  they  who  believe 
shall  finally  be  saved.  This  is  all  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
state  on  the  head  of  this  particular  controversy  ;  and  then, 
were  there  a  disposition  to  stir  the  question  in  another 
shape,  and  to  inquire  whence  the  difference  in  point  of 
phenomenon — of  mental  phenomenon — between  those  who 
believe  and  those  who  believed  not,  might  not  this  differ- 
ence be  ascribed  to  the  power  and  preordination  of  Him 
who  hath  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His  hand  ?  I  would 
enter  on  this  special  track  of  investigation,  and  proceed  in 
it  as  far  as  the  light  of  nature  and  the  light  of  revelation 
could  carry  me.  We  think  that  all  which  is  essentially 
Calvinistic  might  be  established  in  this  way ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  when  we  had  got  to  the  impossible  difficulties 
of  the  question,  we  think  that  a  man  of  a  wise  and  philo- 
sophic spirit  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  after  all,  this 
greatly  maligned  and  misunderstood  Calvinism  left  the 
urgencies,  and  the  duties,  and  all  the  plain  and  popular  and 
practical  bearings  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  on  the  souls  and 
consciences  of  all  men,  on  the  very  footing  in  w^hich  it  found 
them. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  shape  of  the  question  between 
universal  and  particular  redemption,  I  think  there  is  great 
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sagacity  and  soundness  in  the  following  extracts  from  Doi 
Ws  Truths  of  Religion,  p.  231  : 

"  We  must,  however,  be  careful  to  take  our  notions  of 
the  divine  nature  and  infinite  extent  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ  from  the  oracles  of  God,  not  from  the  writings  of 
men  who  lower  every  subject  which  they  treat  to  their 
own  limited  views.  In  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty,  and  in  the  transferrence  of  merits  and  demerits, 
the  most  obvious  and  frequent  illustrations  in  Scripture  are 
derived  from  the  transferrence  of  debt,  and  the  terms  are 
borrowed  from  pecuniary  transactions.  But  illustrations 
in  Scripture,  unfortunately,  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
facts,  and  divines,  taking  the  metaphorical  phrase  literally, 
have  reasoned  as  if  sin  and  debt  were  in  all  respects  con- 
vertible terms  ;  and  as  money  is  divisible  into  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  so  merit  and  demerit  might,  it  is  con- 
ceived, be  divided  into  equivalent  and  corresponding  parts; 
and  one  great  division  among  Christians  is  in  a  considerable 
degree  owing  to  the  high  question  whether  Christ  paid  the 
penalty  for  the  sins  only  of  those  that  are  saved,  or  whether, 
in  addition  to  this.  He  paid  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  those 
who  are  lost.  But  the  difficulty  and  the  view  that  led  to  it 
are  alike  imaginary,  and  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture 
or  in  reason.  That  guilt  is  not  exhausted  by  application 
and  imputation,  we  have  too  evident  proofs  among  the 
numerous  descendants  of  Adam  ;  for  should  the  world  con- 
tinue to  an  undefined  number  of  ages,  never  would  the 
descendants  of  the  first  man  cease  to  be  implicated  in 
Adam's  fall,  on  account  of  the  numbers  who  had  previously 
partaken  of  his  guilt  and  of  his  nature.  Adam  broke  God's 
law,  all  those  who  are  connected  with  him  as  their  federal 
head  are  accounted  transgressors  also  ;  the  question  is  here 
not  of  numbers,  but  simply  of  connection.  Christ  fulfilled 
the  law,  those  who  are  united  to  Him  by  faith  are  accounted 
to  have  fulfilled  the  law  also.  Again  the  question  is  not  of 
numbers,  but  simply  of  connection. 

"  Yet  even  were  it  otherwise,  and  if  guilt  or  merit  v/ere 
exhaustible  by  imputation,  the  infinite  merit  and  *  riches  of 
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Christ,'  in  every  way  'inexiiaustible,'  might  have  precluded 
the  rise  of  so  fooHsh  and  unscriptural  a  dispute,  as  that 
which  debates  whether  Christ  died  for  all,  or  only  for  the 
elect." 

While  I  have  this  work  in  hand,  I  can  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  presenting  you  with  another  extract  from  it, 
though  on  another  subject.  You  may  be  aware  of  the 
liberties  which  are  now  taking  with  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  and  how  this  manifestation  of  the  divine 
love  to  men  is  so  generalized,  in  the  phraseology  of  some 
recent  writers,  as  to  throw  a  gloss  over  the  whole  character 
of  this  transaction,  viewed  as  a  substitution  of  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty,  by  which  substitution  our  sins  have  been 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  Saviour  who  died  for  them,  and 
His  righteousness  has  been  laid  to  our  account  who  believe 
in  Him.  Mr.  Douglas's  deliverance  on  this  question,  too,  is 
equally  wise  and  scriptural  with  his  former  one : 

"  There  are  other  writers  who,  without  proceeding  to 
these  lengths  of  impiety,  consider  the  atonement  merely  as 
an  example  and  exhibition  of  divine  love  toward  mankind. 
That  God  in  Himself  has  no  need  of  reconcilement  to  sin- 
ners, that  He  has  no  attribute  of  justice  to  appease,  for  that 
justice  is  not  an  original  attribute,  that  it  is  merely  a  modi- 
fication of  His  benevolence,  seeking  to  produce  the  greatest 
results  of  happiness  by  maintaining  the  order  which  is  most 
conducive  to  its  attainment.  That  it  is  sin  which  makes 
the  sinner  groundlessly  imagine  that  God  is  his  enemy, 
while  the  truth  is  (if  he  would  but  recognize  it),  that  God 
is  always  his  friend,  whether  he  sins  or  not,  and  that,  there- 
fore, God  (the  impiety  of  the  supposition  is  theirs,  not  mine) 
has  conducted  a  sort  of  sacred  drama  in  giving  up  His  Son 
to  death,  that  they  may  see  by  so  high  an  example,  in  spite 
of  all  that  conscience  tells  them  to  the  contrary,  how  infi- 
nitely God  still  loves  them,  however  sinful  they  may  be, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  imputation  by  faith  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  All  such  sickly  and  unscriptural 
fancies  proceed  from  a  want  of  that  deep  conviction  of  sin, 
that  awful  sense  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  which  is 
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SO  eminent  in  the  sacred  writers.  Mere  reasoning  or  dis- 
puting can  have  small  effect  in  such  cases  ;  it  is  only  when' 
the  Spirit  is  poured  out  abundantly  from  on  high,  when  the 
sinner  beholds  the  wrath  of  God  revealed  against  all  un- 
godliness and  unrighteousness  of  men,  and  when  he  hears 
by  faith  the  Saviour  exclaiming,  '  If  it  be  possible  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me,'  that  he  will  perceive  that  sin  is  a  bar 
to  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  God  far  more  than  on  the 
part  of  the  sinner,  and  that  divine  and  eternal  justice  is  an 
inseparable  attribute  of  the  all-perfect  Being.  The  more 
we  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  the  more  we  shall  discern 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  of  the  hatefulness  of  sin  in  His 
sight,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  atonement,  in 
order  that  infinite  love  might  redeem  a  lost  race  from 
eternal  destruction.  But  now  that  the  atonement  is  made, 
and  that  God  has  not  withheld  His  only  begotten  Son,  we 
may  rejoice  that  all  walls  of  separation  are  thrown  down, 
that  the  vail  is  rent  in  twain,  and  that  God,  when  we  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  our  Father  and  our  Friend  for- 
ever."—P.  238. 

In  short,  you  will  find  this  book  to  be  a  repository  of 
precious  things,  and  though  the  absence  of  lengthened  rea- 
soning and  of  sustained  illustration  may  have  deducted  from 
its  interest,  yet,  generally  speaking,  as  a  collection  of  sound 
deliverances  on  the  most  important  topics  in  theology,  and 
those  often  couched  in  expressions  of  original  felicity  and 
power,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to 
general  perusal. 
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BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  VII. 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  PREDESTINATION. 

THE    PRATER. 

We  lament  before  Thee,  O  God,  our  innumerable  defections  ia 
heart  and  in  history  from  Thy  divine  law.  We  feel  our  daily  need  of 
recourse  to  a  Saviour  that  we  may  be  forgiven,  and  to  a  Sanctifier 
that  we  may  be  strengthened  for  the  work  of  obedience.  By  nature 
we  are  averse  to  Thy  pure  and  holy  commandment.  Do  Thou  put 
it  in  our  hearts,  do  Thou  write  it  in  our  minds,  do  Thou  enlist  our 
taste  and  our  affections  on  the  side  of  obedience,  that  our  duty  may 
be  our  delight,  and  that  all  our  services  may  be  the  services  of  will- 
ingness. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  a  sufficient  argument  at  all,  men- 
tioned by  Clarke,  and  apparently  with  approbation  by  Dr. 
Hill,*  for  the  possible  foreknowledge  of  contingent  events, 
that  the  foreknowledge  has  no  causal  influence  giving  a  de- 
terminate certainty  to  that  event  which  is  the  object  of  it. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  the  proximate  cause,  and 
may  not,  in  fact,  be  the  remote  cause,  or  cause  at  all,  of  the 
event ;  but  that  appears  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  it  at 
least  indicates  that  that  event  and  no  other  can  happen  at 
the  place  and  time  when  and  where  it  is  known  beforehand 
that  it  will  take  place. 

Edwards  on  this  part  of  the  argument  is  triumphantly- 
superior  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  all  the  Arminians. 

^  •VP  VV"  Tt^  "^ 

You  will  now  perceive,  that  after  speculation  is  carried 
to  a  certain  extent  we  come  in  contact  with  difficulties 
w^hatever  our  religious  system  may  be.  They  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  Calvinism,  and  they  all  more  or  less  are  connected 
with  that  most  unresolvable  of  all  questions,  the  existence 
and  the  origin  of  evil.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  this  is  a 
question  equally  graveling  to  Socinians,  Arminians,  and 
Calvinists ;  and  that  on  the  subject  now  befoi'e  us,  we  are 

*  Hill,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26,  27. 
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presented  with  a  specimen  not  merely  of  a  difficulty  to 
which  the  Arminian  system  has  introduced  us,  but  what 
appears  still  more  condemnatory  of  its  truth,  a  positive 
contradiction.  To  say  of  foreknowledge  that  it  can  extend 
to  contingencies,  is  just  to  say  of  an  event  that  it  may  be 
certainly  known  it  is  to  exist,  and  yet  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  will  exist  or  not.  There  is  something  worse 
than  mysticism  in  this,  there  is  clear  and  evident  absurdity, 
though  the  only  conclusion  I  would  have  you  to  deduce 
from  it  at  present  is,  that  if  a  system  of  opinions  is  to  be 
rejected  because  of  certain  unexplained  and  inexplicable 
things  which  it  involves,  then  on  the  highest  of  subjects, 
and  more  especially  on  the  high  subjects  of  religion,  we 
can  have  no  system  of  opinions  at  all. 

You  will  remember  the  observations  of  last  session  on 
the  causes  which  have  led  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
of  its  controversies,  to  the  multiplication  of  articles  in  the 
creed  of  the  orthodox,  and  more  especially  how  it  is  that 
these  articles  are  sometimes,  in  respect  of  substance,  of  a 
more  speculative  character  than  a  mere  practical  expounder 
of  Christian  truth  would  be  led  to  entertain,  and  in  respect 
of  phraseology  are  couched  in  terms  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Church  was  not  the  orig- 
inator of  such  articles. 

I  would  have  you  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  Had  no  Socinian  and  no  Arminian  specu- 
lation been  obtruded  on  the  Church,  there  might  have  been 
no  call  for  any  counteractive  article  upon  the  subject,  and 
ministers  would  have  acquitted  themselves  of  all  they  owed 
to  the  doctrine  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  by  expatia- 
ting, in  the  first  place,  which  they  could  have  done  directly 
and  textually  from  many  passages  of  Scripture,  on  man's 
total  inability  of  himself  either  to  understand  aright  or  to 
do  aright  in  the  matter  of  his  own  salvation  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  it  is  God,  by  His  free  and  sovereign 
Spirit,  who  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  ;  but,  in  the  third 
place,  that  this  Spirit  is  the  most  welcome  and  accessible 
of  all  privileges,  and  is  made  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
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gospel  as  free  to  all  who  desire  and  ask  it  as  the  cheap  and 
common  bounties  of  nature;  if  an  earthly  father  giveth 
bread  to  his  hungry  and  imploring  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things 
to  those  who  ask  Him  1  The  effect  of  such  a  pastoral 
treatment  as  this  on  the  part  of  a  minister  is  not,  most  as- 
suredly, to  discharge  the  people  who  are  under  him  from 
the  obligations  of  a  most  active  and  strenuous  performance, 
but  to  make  them  combine  with  the  habit  of  performance, 
the  habit  of  prayer.  It  is  not  to  annihilate  their  part  and 
office  as  workers  in  the  business  of  religion  ;  but  by  mak- 
ing them  join  dependence  on  God  with  diligence  in  them- 
selves, it  is  in  fact  to  make  them  fellow-workers  with  God. 
It  is  not  to  relax  their  vigilance  and  their  vigor  amid  the 
difficulties  of  the  Christian  warfare,  but  it  is  to  set  them  on 
a  field  of  discipline  and  duty  with  that  best  security  for  a 
triumphant  issue,  that  they  have  derived  strength  from  the 
upper  sanctuary  for  all  the  toils  and  struggles  of  their  new 
obedience.  It  is  thus  that  practical  Christianity  is  made  to 
prosper  in  many  a  parish  where,  under  the  wise  ministra- 
tions of  a  pious  and  orthodox  clergyman,  the  church  of  the 
favored  district  is  still  thronged  with  earnest  worshipers 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  through  the  week  the  voice  of  psalms 
is  still  heard  in  many  of  our  cottages.  But  when  a  wrong 
dogma  arises,  that  if  admitted  and  circulated  would  not 
merely  change  the  theoretic  views  of  the  people,  but, 
greatly  worse  than  this,  would  relax  that  practical  habit 
or  attitude  in  which  they  go  about  the  work  of  personal 
Christianity — if  either  a  Socinian  speculation  were  to  un- 
dermine their  faith  in  the  omniscience  of  God,  or  a  Socinian 
and  Arminian  speculation  together  were  to  weaken  their 
dependence  on  that  grace  which  is  withheld  from  the  proud 
and  given  only  to  the  humble — were  the  sentiment  of  a 
self-sufficiency  in  man  to  withdraw  their  fellowship  from 
Him  without  whom  they  can  do  nothing,  but  through  whom, 
strengthening  them,  they  are  enabled  to  do  all  things — then 
both  soundness  in  the  faith  and  success  in  the  practice  of 
religion  are  alike  endangered,  and  the  Church  is  called  to 
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lift  her  protest  against  the  withering  invasion,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  frame  her  article,  and  call  on  the  most  erudite  of 
her  sons  both  to  establish  and  defend  it.  It  is  thus  that  to 
meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
a  polemic  theology  as  well  as  a  pastoral  theology  is  called 
for  ;  and  all  I  want  is,  that  you  do  not  confound  the  respect- 
ive functions  of  the  two,  but  that,  while  the  polemic  is 
engaged  in  the  thickest  of  that  controversy  that  is  going  on 
without,  you  should,  within  the  vineyard  and  in  discharg- 
ing the  business  of  the  pulpit,  continue  to  manage  the  work 
of  the  pastoral  theology  very  much  as  before.  The  coun- 
ter-assertion of  the  Calvinists  against  that  of  the  Arminians 
or  Socinians,  is  not  the  very  assertion  of  the  God  who 
spake  to  us  from  heaven.  It  is  not  God  speaking  to  us,  but 
it  is  man  speaking  his  sense  or  his  understanding  of  what 
God  hath  spoken.  The  just  sense  and  the  just  understand- 
ing it  may  be,  and  most  important  that  it  should  be  rendered 
into  an  article,  where  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  signal  as 
to  what  we  conceive  to  be  true,  and  a  standard  against 
what  we  conceive  to  be  false.  Meanwhile,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  in  a  system  of  wise  and  judicious  parochial  min- 
istrations the  controversy  may  be  wholly  unknown,  and 
any  reference  thereto  may  be  wholly  uncalled  for.  You 
may  just  proceed  on  your  clerical  work  precisely  as  you 
would  have  done,  though  neither  Arminian  nor  Socinian 
heresies  had  ever  called  away  your  attention  from  the 
word  of  God.  The  business  of  expounding  and  enforcing 
Scripture  may  go  on  most  prosperously,  although  the  dog- 
mata of  the  Arminians  and  Socinians,  and  even  the  coun- 
ter-dogma, as  stated  in  the  language  of  Calvinism,  were 
never  heard  of,  and  your  people,  trained  to  the  sentiment 
that  they  can  not  think  too  humbly  of  themselves,  or  too 
highly  and  dependingly  of  God,  may  be  translating  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  into  their  own  charac- 
ters and  hearts,  and  leaving  the  great  doctors  in  theology 
to  settle  their  own  general  questions  just  as  they  may. 

But  there  is  another  and  greatly  worse  effect  that  an  ill- 
understood  polemical  has  over  the  pastoral  theology,  and 
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that  is  when  the  general  deliverance  of  Calvinism  now  be- 
fore us  lays  any  arrestment  on  the  preacher,  so  as  to  impede 
the  perfect  openness  and  freedom  wherewith  he  would  hold 
forth  the  gift  of  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  the  acceptance 
of  all  men.  This  you  will  perceive  is  a  wholly  different 
thing  from  that  of  making  the  assertion  that  all  men  are 
actually  pardoned.  To  declare  of  any  of  the  benefits  of 
the  gospel  that  they  belong  to  all  men  in  actual  property 
and  possession,  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed  from  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  all  men,  and  calling  for  their  compliance 
with  it.  The  former  is  in  glaring  opposition  to  the  whole 
truth  and  tenor  of  Scripture  ;  the  latter  is  the  very  essence 
of  gospel  preaching — and  we  affirm  of  this  essence,  that  it 
is  destroyed,  if,  on  the  imagination  of  any  difference  what- 
ever between  the  elect  and  other  men,  you  make  a  differ- 
ence between  one  class  and  another,  when  addressing  to 
them  the  first  overtures  of  the  gospel.  The  gospel  stands 
forth,  in  its  character  of  freeness,  not  to  a  certain  species 
of  men  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  it  stands  forth  in  this 
character  generally  to  man;  and  when  the  remission  of  sins, 
through  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  is  set  forth,  the  proposi- 
tion is  couched  in  such  general  terms  as,  the  world  or 
sinners — or  lastly,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  abstractly  and  comprehensively  general,  the  pronoun 
— they  who  believe  shall  be  saved  ;  he  who  calleth  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved ;  whosoever  cometh  shall 
not  be  cast  out.  There  is  scarcely,  in  fact,  a  term  in 
language,  which  has  the  power  of  reaching  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  species,  which  is  not  employed  in  setting  forth 
the  overtures  of  the  New  Testament :  "  Every  one  that 
asketh,  receiveth  ;"  "Look  to  me,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  be  saved  ;"  ^'  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ; 
if  any  man  open,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with 
him  ;"  and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  minister  sadly 
mistakes  what  that  is  w^hich  he  is  practically  to  do  in  the 
capacity  of  an  embassador  or  a  herald,  if  he  suffer  his  ill- 
understood  and  his  worse  applied  system  to  vitiate  the 
commission  wherewith  he  is  charged,  or  spoil  it  of  those 
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open   characters   of  grace   and   benignity  which   belong 

to  it. 

***** 

Any  difference  in  point  of  final  result  between  one  man 
and  another,  whether  that  difference  be  foreseen  and  pre- 
ordained or  not,  should  make  no  difference  in  the  initial 
treatment  which  both  should  receive  from  the  ministers  of 
Christianity.  They  are  alike  objects  of  the  same  message, 
and  should  have  that  message  addressed  to  them  in  the 
very  same  way.  There  is  an  awful  distinction  in  the  ends 
of  the  two  men,  but  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  made 
at  the  commencement.  There  is  nothing  in  the  decree 
which  overbears  their  being  affectionately,  nay  honestly 
urged  on  the  subject  of  their  salvation  ;  for  if  the  one  shall 
indeed  be  saved,  the  decree  which  respected  him  is  carried 
into  effect  by  his  own  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message ; 
if  the  other  shall  indeed  be  lost,  the  decree  which  respected 
him  is  carried  into  effect  by  his  own  willful  rejection  of  the 
kindness  that  was  pressed  upon  him,  and  which,  if  he  had 
received,  would  have  had  upon  him  its  free  and  full  ac- 
complishment. 

***** 

There  is  one  observation  which  I  think  of  capital  import- 
ance, though  I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  as  vindicating 
the  Calvinistic  view  from  the  charge  of  its  making  God  a 
being  not  moved  by  the  love  of  righteousness  in  His  ordi- 
nations, but  making  these  ordinations  irrespective  of  char- 
acter. This  charge  is  grounded  on  the  way  in  which  the 
matter  is  put  by  Calvinistic  theologians  when  they  say, 
that  God  chose  some  to  everlasting  life,  not  in  respect  of 
any  righteousness  which  He  saw  in  them,  but  of  His  own 
sovereign  pleasure ;  giving  the  impression,  therefore,  that 
in  that  pleasure  the  love  of  righteousness  and  the  hatred  of 
iniquity  do  not  enter.  Now,  it  should  continually  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  ordination,  when  rightly  understood,  is  not 
the  ordination  of  an  individual  and  ultimate  event,  but  the 
ordination  of  a  process,  and  that  in  this  process  the  two 
terms  of  righteousness  and  everlasting  life  stand  indissolubly 
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connected.  A  being  who  waits,  as  the  Arminians  would 
represent  Him,  till  the  creature  hath  manifested  a  righteous- 
ness of  character,  and  then  translates  him  into  heaven,  as 
possessed  of  a  befitting  character  for  its  exercises  and  joys, 
really  gives  no  higher  demonstration  of  his  love  for  right- 
eousness than  the  being  who  is  conceived  to  overrule  the 
whole  history  of  his  moral  empire,  but  so  overrules  it  that 
holiness    and    happiness,   that   righteousness   and   heaven, 

shall  stand  inseparably  conjoined  the  one  with  the  other. 

*  #  #  *  * 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  explanation*  offered  by  Molina, 
of  there  being  a  scientia  media,  has  been  satisfactory  to 
many,  not  however  because  any  distinct  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  their  notice,  but  because  of  a  certain  shadowy 
imagination  that  the  innovation  of  the  mere  term  had  the 
effect  of  conjuring  up.  There  is  a  mighty  imposition  in 
nomenclature  ;  and  just  as  Charles  Fox  said  of  a  very  or- 
dinary speaker  in  parliament,  who,  at  the  same  time,  had 
all  the  semblance  which  accent  and  manner  could  give  of 
impressive  oratory,  that  he  spoke  to  the  tune  of  a  good 
speech,  so  it  may  be  said  of  many  a  reasoning,  couched  in 
scholastic  phrase,  and  ushered  in  with  all  the  forms  of 
definition  and  dialectics,  that  it  is  at  least  to  the  tune  of  a 
good  argument. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  the  mode  in  which  the  Calvinistic 
system  is  stated  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  53,  of  our  text-book,  is  for 
practical  purposes,  rather  unfortunate.  I  demur  not  to  the 
substantial  doctrine,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  here 
put  forth,  and  which  I  think  is  calculated  to  lay  a  crushing 
arrest  on  the  practical  work  of  Christianization.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  see  what  business  we  ever  had  to  enter 
at  all  on  a  speculation  about  the  precise  amount  of  saving 
efficacy  that  lay  in  the  atonement  by  Christ,  and  whether 
it  were  commensurate  to  the  salvation  of  all  men,  or  com- 
mensurate only  to  the  salvation  of  the  elect.  It  is  a  most 
distasteful  and  a  most  unpractical  question,  that  we  had  no 
call  to  try  our  arithmetic  upon.     The  thing  wherewith  we 

*  See  vol  iii.,  p.  46. 
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have  to  do  is,  that  in  virtue  of  Christ's  mediation  and  sacri- 
fice, there  is  salvation  for  all  who  will,  and  most  assuredly 
a  salvation  in  which  not  a  creature  who  places  his  reli- 
ance upon  it  will  be  disappointed.  This  is  the  message 
wherewith  we  are  charged,  and  with  this  we  are  fully 
warranted  to  go  round  among  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
or,  to  give  it  a  more  familiar  and  business  application,  a 
message  which  every  parish  minister  might  carry  round 
among  all  the  households,  and,  as  good  Richard  Baxter  did 
in  the  town  of  Kidderminster,  beseech  every  individual  he 
met  with  to  mind  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace. 
And  this  speculation,  as  put  by  some  of  the  particular 
redemptionists,  has  not  only  an  unpractical,  we  fear  it  has 
an  antipractical  effect,  and  more  especially  when  coupled 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  another  clause  of  the  text- 
book, even  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  number  of  the  saved.  I  do  apprehend  that 
when  Calvinism  is  put  in  this  particular  way,  it  may  be  so 
mistaken  as  to  paralyze  the  zeal  and  activity  of  ministers 
for  the  Christianization  of  their  parishes — of  parents  for 
the  Christianization  of  their  families — of  religious  philan- 
thropists for  the  Christianization  of  their  neighborhoods, 
or  of  those  who  are  placed  within  the  sphere  of  their  re- 
spective influences.  I  hold  this  way  of  putting  things  to  be 
very  unfortunate,  and  more  especially  that  I  think  there  is 
a  method  of  so  representing  the  matter  as  to  combine  the 
most  rigid  opinion  on  the  subject  of  God's  sovereignty  and 
God's  predestination,  with  the  most  strenuous  prosecution 
of  all  those  means  and  measures  which  either  Scripture 
has  prescribed  or  experience  has  confirmed  as  the  likeliest 
expedients  for  speeding  and  multiplying  the  work  of 
conversion  in  the  land. 

I  do  hope  that  when  you  meet  with  passages  in  the  text- 
ook  which  would  go  to  reduce  the  importance  and  the  ef- 
fect of  human  agency  in  the  business  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion, the  illustrations  which  I  have  already  brought  forward 
will  not  be  altogether  lost  upon  you.  I  beg  you  will  never 
lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  the  predestination  that 
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fixes  a  determinate  and  isolated  event,  and  the  predestina- 
tion that  fixes  and  determines  the  steps  of  a  process  ;  a  pre- 
destination that  makes  the  consequence  sure,  but  not  more 
so  than  it  makes  sure  the  antecedent  which  went  before  it ; 
a  predestination  that  while  it  binds  the  whole  in  an  adaman- 
tine necessity,  makes  the  intermediate  steps  of  the  series  as 
indispensable  and  as  efficient  as  is  the  determinate  necessi- 
ty, which  it  gives  to  the  termination  of  it.  When  the  subject 
is  looked  at  under  this  aspect,  then  you  will  perceive  how, 
while  perfectly  sure,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  distant  consum- 
mation is  all  fixed  and  foreseen  in  the  counsels  of  heaven, 
you,  under  the  operation  of  what  I  have  termed  the  contig- 
uous antecedent,  should  give  yourself  with  all  zeal  and  en- 
ergy to  the  matter  on  hand,  to  the  near  and  immediate  work 
which  it  is  your  part  to  accomplish  upon  earth.  The  doc- 
trine of  predestination  should  no  more  slacken  the  practical 
work  of  a  Christian  minister,  than  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
should  slacken  the  work  of  a  teacher  in  any  of  the  sciences. 
If  predestination  be  true,  which  I  believe  it  to  be,  then  the 
extent  to  which  chemistry  shall  be  known,  the  precise  num- 
ber of  chemists  that  shall  be  formed  out  of  the  general  spe- 
cies, is  all  fixed  and  foreordained,  and  absolutely  determined, 
to  that  very  amount  from  which  eventually  there  will  not 
be  a  single  hair-breadth  of  deviation.  Yet  who  would  ever 
think  of  any  other  way  by  which  this  particular  education 
can  be  propagated,  than  by  the  active,  and  busy,  and  multi- 
tudinous teaching  of  it ;  and  what  is  true  of  chemistry  is 
just  as  true  of  Christianity,  both  as  it  respects  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  doctrine  and  the  number  of  its  disciples.  What 
preposterous  folly  to  abandon  the  means  by  which  this 
noble  achievement  might  be  carried  into  effect  on  a  specu- 
lation about  the  whole  and  the  final  result  having  been  al- 
ready the  subject  of  a  rigid  preordination.  With  this  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  We  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
tiguous antecedents,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  have  to  re- 
sign ourselves,  and  on  these  to  act,  and  with  all  strenuous- 
ness,  the  part  that  we  have  in  the  process.  It  is  neither  with 
the  commencement  behind,  nor  with  the  termination  before, 
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that  we  need  to  hold  our  converse,  but  with  the  affairs  of 
that  intermediate  passage  on  which  our  lot  is  cast.  It  is 
thus  that  there  is  positively  nothing  either  in  the  philosoph- 
ical doctrine  of  necessity,  or  in  the  theological  doctrine  of 
predestination,  which  should  at  all  effect  a  prudent,  and  a 
painstaking,  and  a  busy  application  of  the  means  within  our 
reach  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  that  we  are  set 
upon  in  the  walks  of  merchandise,  or  scholarship,  or  poli- 
tics, or  domestic  economy ;  and  most  assuredly  these  doc- 
trines should  as  little  affect  the  business  of  Christianity, 
where  the  means  are  a  faith  and  an  obedience,  and  the  end 
is  salvation  and  everlasting  life.  And  then,  as  to  its  not 
being  in  the  power  of  man  to  increase  or  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  the  saved,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  un- 
derstood with  safety,  but  there  is  also  a  sense  in  w^hich  this 
very  dangerous  assertion  may  be  most  lamentably  pervert- 
ed. It  is  not  true  that  under  a  universal  apathy  on  the  part 
of  Christian  ministers  and  philanthropists,  there  will  be  the 
same  number  of  the  saved  as  under  the  labors  of  zealous, 
enlightened,  and  able  clergymen.  This  can  be  made  quite 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  a  predestination  which  in- 
cludes this  zeal  and  activity;  but  we  are  far  better  em- 
ployed when,  instead  of  theorizing  on  the  way  in  which 
the  zeal  and  the  activity  have  been  originated,  we  enter  on 
the  field  of  Christian  labor,  and  actually  put  them  forth,  and 
that  too  in  the  full  confidence,  a  confidence  warranted  both 
by  Scripture  and  by  experience,  that  he  who  labors  most 
assiduously  in  his  allotted  vineyard,  has  the  best  reason  to 
expect,  and  will,  in  general,  realize  the  greatest  amount  of 
fruit  from  his  labor. 
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BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  VIII. 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  REMEDY. 

THE    PRAYER. 

We  deeply  humble  ourselves,  O  God,  under  a  sense  of  our  own 
manifold  infirmities.  May  Thy  spirit  be  sent  forth  to  help  them,  to 
strengthen  all  our  purposes  of  obedience,  to  arm  us  against  the  as- 
saults of  every  external  temptation,  and  lead  us  so  to  live  as  to  evince 
that  Thy  law  has  the  supreme  rule  and  authority  over  us.  Rule  in 
us  by  Thy  Spirit — rule  over  us  by  Thy  law ;  and  may  we  under  the 
vivid  apprehensions  of  our  own  frailty  ever  go  forth  on  the  work  of 
obedience  in  an  attitude  of  prayerful  dependence  on  Him  who  alone 
can  bear  us  off  more  than  conquerors  fi'om  every  scene  of  duty  or  of 
danger. 

The  Arminians  allow,  then,  consistently  with  their  prin- 
ciple, that  there  is  such  a  process  as  the  improvement  of  a 
less  measure  of  grace,  and  the  bestowment  of  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  grace  in  consequence. 

We  could  adduce  a  host  of  Scripture  testimonies  to  the 
reality  of  a  process  the  most  important,  perhaps,  of  any  that 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  on  the  matters  of 
practical  Christianity.  It  is  that  in  virtue  of  which  great- 
er advantages  are  given  both  for  the  understanding  and  the 
practice  of  religion,  if  we  make  a  busy  and  a  faithful  im- 
provement of  smaller  ones.  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  process,  in  fact,  this  principle  comes  into  play,  inso- 
much that  we  are  responsible  for  the  use  or  the  neglect 
even  of  those  ordinary  and  natural  advantages  which  are 
common  to  all  men.  The  general  light  of  conscience  in 
man  brings  the  people  of  all  countries  under  a  distinct  re- 
sponsibility for  their  use  or  their  neglect  of  it ;  and  a  still 
higher  responsibility  lies  on  those  who,  in  addition  to  this 
law  of  the  heart,  have  lived  in  a  Christian  land,  and  had  the 
external  light  of  the  gospel  around  their  habitations.  This 
is  distinctly  intimated  to  us  in  the  passage  of  its  being  more 
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tolerable  for  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, than  for  those  to  whom  the  offers  of  Christianity  were 
made,  and  on  whom  its  evidence  had  shone.  Now,  we 
know  not  how  earJy  in  this  process  the  Spirit  intervenes, 
nor  how  far  beyond  the  pale  of  all  who  shall  eventually  be 
saved  the  Spirit  carries  His  internal  operations  on  the  heart 
and  the  consciences  of  men.  There  is  a  distinction  made 
by  theologians  between  the  ordinary  and  the  saving  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  of  God,  proceeding  on  a  conviction 
which  I  think  most  fully  warranted  by  Scripture,  that  these 
influences  are  vouchsafed  to  many  who  shall  finally  fall 
short  of  everlasting  life.  I  will  bring  only  one  quotation  in 
support  of  this  doctrine,  though  many  others  equally  perti- 
nent and  decisive  might  be  adduced.  There  are  men  spok- 
en of  by  the  Apostle  Paul  who  have  tasted  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  yet  fall  irrecoverably  away,  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  moral  impossibility  in  the  way  of  ever  renewing  them 
again  to  repentance.  Now,  connected  with  this  there  is 
a  principle  very  frequently  asserted  in  Scripture,  and  a 
process  founded  thereupon,  which  announces  its  own  equity. 
It  is,  that  to  the  faithful  and  right  use  of  the  present  light 
or  the  present  strength,  more  light  and  more  strength  will 
be  given;  and  conversely,  that  if  the  intimations  of  our 
present  light  be  disregarded,  that  light  will  be  gradually, 
and  perhaps  at  length  irrecoverably  withdrawn  from  us; 
or,  if  our  present  strength  be  not  put  forth,  that  strength 
will  waste  into  decline,  and  may  at  length  sink  into  a  help- 
less moral  impotency.  There  is  a  law%  in  fact,  of  spiritual 
dispensation  that  accords  with  the  law  of  habit  in  this  re- 
spect, and  it  is  expressed  briefly  but  comprehensively  in 
this  single  verse — "He  who  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given; 
and  he  who  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that 
which  he  hath."  There  are  innumerable  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  can  only  be  explained  by  this  procedure  of  the 
Divine  economy.  My  Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with 
the  children  of  men  ;  He  will  withdraw  Himself  from  those 
who  resist  His  influences ;  and  so  also  we  are  told,  to  grieve 
not  the  Spirit — to  quench  not  the  Spirit — to  tempt  not  and 
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provoke  not  the  Spirit  to  abandon  us — all  implying  that  He, 
when  thwarted  in  the  discharge  of  His  office,  as  either  the 
monitor  or  the  strengthener  of  man,  is  discouraged  and  re- 
pelled by  the  oppositions  of  the  human  mind,  and  at  length 
desists  from  the  work  of  plying  us  any  longer  with  His  ad- 
monitions and  His  warnings,  or  of  affording  those  supplies 
of  help  from  the  sanctuary  by  which  man  is  upheld  in  the 
work  of  obedience.  It  is  thus  that  there  is  a  regress  of 
character  effected  by  the  successive  withdrawments  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  from  the  soul,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prog- 
ress effected  by  successive  enlargements  of  this  influence 
from  on  high,  as  intimated  in  the  following  decisive  testi- 
monies of  Scripture :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to  those 
who  obey  Him  ;"  "  If  any  man  keep  my  sayings,  to  him 
will  I  manifest  myself;"  "To  him  who  ordereth  his  conver- 
sation aright,  I  will  show  my  salvation  ;"  "  The  path  of  the 
just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day  ;"  these  all  mark  a  connection  between 
the  diligent  use  of  our  present  advantages,  and  the  further 
augmentation  of  them,  and  unvailing,  as  it  were,  the  secret 
steps  of  that  mental  or  moral  history  which,  though  never 
delineated  by  the  finger  of  science,  has  oft  been  realized 
amid  the  doubts  and  the  prayers  and  the  growing  illumina- 
tions of  many  an  humble  Christian,  who,  by  this  very  pro- 
cess, advances  from  one  degree  of  strength  to  another,  till 
he  appears  perfect  before  God  in  Zion. 

I  can  not  expatiate  on  what  I  hold  to  be  a  beautiful  and 
important  consequence  which  may  be  educed  from  this 
process.  I  think  it  another  way  by  which  to  reach  a  blow 
to  Antinomianism,  and  to  demonstrate  the  thoroughly  prac- 
tical character  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  who  make 
faith  all  in  all,  and  works  nothing,  may  perhaps  be  revolted 
by  the  affirmation,  that  not  only  is  faith  the  principle  of 
works,  but  that  works  have  a  refiex  influence  on  faith,  so 
as  both  to  enlighten  and  to  strengthen  it.  This  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  imparts 
more  largely  of  His  gifts  and  His  influences  in  the  propor- 
tion that  we  turn  to  account  the  gifts  formerly  received  oj 
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the  influences  formerly  shed  upon  us.  He  is  the  author 
both  of  our  clearer  discernment  of  the  truths  and  our  more 
vigorous  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  He 
may  reward,  as  it  were,  our  fiiithful  use  of  one  of  His  gifts 
by  bestowing  upon  us  another — our  strenuous  conformity 
to  the  duties  of  religion  by  our  broader  view  of  its  doc- 
trines. It  is  thus  that  there  is  a  connection,  both  intimated 
in  Scripture  and  reahzed  in  the  experience,  1  would  say, 
of  all  Christians,  between  obedience  and  spiritual  discern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  between  disobedience  and  spiritual 
darkness  or  despondency  on  the  other.  It  is  on  this  princi- 
ple 1  should  be  inclined  to  bestow  a  different  treatment  from 
what  is  commonly  given  to  cases  of  obstinate  religious  de- 
spondency. These  melancholy  patients  complain  that  they 
can  catch  no  bright  or  exhilarating  view  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  generally  proceeded  with 
is  by  the  bare  exposition  of  the  truth,  a  declaring  of  the 
faith  to  them  in  its  simplicity,  and  a  reiterating  of  this  again 
and  again  in  their  hearing,  and  all  without  effect  in  moving 
them  out  of  their  leaden  apathy,  or  rather  out  of  their 
settled  and  to  all  appearance  incurable  despair.  Now,  I 
feel  strongly  inclined  to  treat  this  case  of  religious  melan- 
choly just  as  I  would  a  case  of  common  or  constitutional 
melancholy,  by  giving  something  to  do.  It  will  often,  it 
will  almost  always  be  found,  that  this  heavy  and  heartless 
depression  is  connected  with  some  habit  of  disobedience. 
I  would  bid  the  subject  of  my  spiritual  treatment  take  note 
of  his  practical  delinquencies  ;  I  would  awaken  him  to  duty 
and  righteousness,  in  all  their  varieties  ;  I  would  tell  him 
to  keep  closely  and  diligently  at  the  work  of  the  Christian 
precepts,  if  he  wanted  the  light  and  the  comfort  of  the 
Christian  privileges  ;  I  would  point  out  a  thousand  passages 
in  Scripture,  whence  I  could  gather  that  not  only  did  faith 
animate  morality,  but  where  the  moralities  of  the  gospel 
brightened  the  manifestations  of  its  faith — as  in  the'noble 
passage  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  where  the  loosing  the  bands 
of  wickedness,  and  the  breaking  of  every  yoke,  and  the 
dealing  of  bread  to  the  hungry,  are  represented  as  causinsr 
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the  light  of  the  soul  to  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  its 
health  to  spring  forth  speedily. 

But  leaving  this  collateral  subject,  let  us  in  one  short 
paragraph  state  the  application  of  our  principle  to  the  mat- 
ter on  hand.  We  believe,  then,  that  iar  beyond  the  pale 
of  those  who  shall  finally  be  saved,  there  are  the  dawnings 
of  religious  conception  and  the  aspirations  of  religious 
earnestness.  Even  at  the  very  outskirts  of  the  world's 
population,  there  is  a  natural  law  of  morality  mixed  up 
with  the  impression  of  a  God — what  the  Apostle  denom- 
inates a  law  to  themselves — by  which  all  those  shall  be 
judged  who  are  strangers  to  the  external  laws  of  revela- 
tion. We  believe  that  in  reference  both  to  the  dwellers 
out  of  Christendom  and  to  those  in  Christendom  who  fall 
short  of  Christianity  in  the  only  effectual  sense  of  the 
term,  there  may  be  those  influences  which  theologians  have 
termed  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and 
w'e  furthermore  believe,  there  is  no  man  who  is  rightly 
affected  by  these,  and  improves  them  to  the  uttermost,  who 
will  not  be  the  subject  of  larger  and  brighter  manifestations. 
We  furthermore  think,  that  no  man  who  is  condemned  on 
the  day  of  judgment  will  be  found  to  have  done  all  he 
might  with  his  own  actual  and  personal  advantages,  how- 
ever slender  they  may  have  been,  for  that  if  he  had  done 
so,  more  would  have  been  given  to  him.  The  clear  princi- 
ple of  equity  on  which  he  will  be  condemned,  in  fact,  is 
that  he  has  not  done  so,  and  so  it  will  be  found  of  every 
man  that  he  is  the  willful  author  of  his  own  misdoing.  Let 
us  not  then,  in  arguing  against  the  Arminian  scheme  of  an 
independent  human  will  co-operating  with  the  grace  of 
God,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  against  the  reality  of  that 
process  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  unfold,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  we  think  that  man  may  put  forth  resistance 
to  the  motions  of  the  Spirit  within  him,  and  incur  on  this 
account  a  most  just  sentence  of  condemnation :  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  w^elcome  and  cherish  and  obey 
those  motions,  in  doing  which  it  is  very  possible  that  he 
may  be  sensible  of  nothing  more  than  of  faithfully  acting 
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up  to  the  lights  of  conscience  and  understanding  within 
him,  and  that  as  the  effect  of  his  so  doing,  those  Hghts  are 
made  to  brighten  more  and  more  along  the  path  of  his 
history,  so  that,  from  day  to  day,  he  becomes  a  more  intel- 
ligent and  a  more  devoutly  active  Christian  than  before. 
The  reality  of  such  a  process  is  not  the  proper  or  real 
point  of  difference  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists. 
Both,  I  think,  ought  to  acknowledge  a  resistance  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  busy  conscientious 
forthputting  of  all  the  strength  and  light  we  are  favored 
with  on  the  other,  as  in  stirring  up  the  gift  that  is  in  us. 
The  question  between  them  is,  whence  are  we  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  man  who  resists,  and  the 
other  who  conforms  to  the  intimations  and  actings  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  ?  The  Arminian  would  refer  us  to  an  inde- 
pendent self-originating  power  in  man,  the  Calvinist  refers 
even  this  disposition  to  improve  grace,  as  well  as  every 
other  good  and  perfect  gift,  to  a  visitation  from  above,  so 
as  from  beginning  to  end  to  make  it  of  grace  altogether 
that  we  are  what  we  are. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  close  of  this  chapter,  how 
nearly  at  times  a  sincere  Arminian  and  a  Calvinist  may 
approximate.  The  latter  can  not  deny  that  there  is  a  resist- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  as  to  the  fornier,  that  is, 
the  Arminian,  I  could  not  desire  a  more  ample  concession 
from  him  than  is  expressed  in  his  fourth  article — that  the 
grace  of  God  is  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  per- 
fection of  all  good.  We  hold  him  as  a  theorist  on  Chris- 
tian subjects  to  be  very  defective.  But  let  him  consistently 
proceed  on  this  declaration  of  one  of  his  articles,  and  this 
will  prove,  in  spite  of  his  errors,  that,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  him.  There  are  such 
recognitions  among  the  Arminians  as  afford  the  utmost 
scope  of  sentiment  and  feeling  to  the  humble,  and  so  men 
alike  humble  of  each  denomination  may  be  said,  w^hile  they 
differ  speculatively,  to  realize  the  same  common  test  of 
Christianity,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Such 
occasional  instances  as  this,  however,  do  not  annihilate  the 
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importance  of  the  Church  having  Calvinistic  rather  than 
Arminian  articles,  as  we  believe  that  the  consistent  minis- 
trations of  the  former  are  infinitely  more  effectual  in 
speeding  onward  the  cause  of  Christianity,  both  as  to  its 
faith  and  its  practical  righteousness. 

I  think  the  precise  difference  between  the  Arminian  and 
the  Calvinistic  theories  is  not  very  clearly  or  appositely 
stated  in  the  text-book.  The  author  makes  an  Arminian 
affirm  certain  things  in  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
remedy,  and  atler  he  has  finished  the  exposition  of  our 
system  on  this  point,*  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Calvin- 
istic system  gives  a  very  different  view  of  the  application 
of  the  remedy.  I  should  like  you  to  accompany  me,  sen- 
tence for  sentence,  over  at  least  one  part  of  this  passage 
in  the  text-book,  and  that  with  the  view  of  making  you 
distinctly  comprehend  how^  it  is  that  I  would  discriminate 
the  two  systems  of  doctrine  from  each  other.  "  As  higher 
degrees  of  grace  are  supposed  to  be  given  in  consequence 
of  the  improvement  of  those  which  were  previous,  the 
Arminians  consider  the  efficacy  of  all  grace  as  depending 
upon  the  reception  which  it  meets  with." — P.  04.  I  should 
also  say  that  the  efficacy  of  all  grace  depends  on  the  re- 
ception it  meets  with,  with  the  single  exception  of  that 
grace  which  goes  to  the  account  of  disposing  us  rightly  to 
receive  it;  for  I  differ  from  the  Arminians, in  ascribing  the 
receptive  disposition,  as  well  as  all  that  is  received  by  it, 
to  grace  also.  But  let  us  not  overlook  the  important  prac- 
tical affirmation,  that,  with  this  exception,  all  other  grace  is 
effectual  only  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  received 
and  improved  by  us.  "  They  can  not  say  that  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  grace  to  be  effectual  ;  for  though,  according  to 
their  system,  it  be  given  to  all  with  such  impartiality,  that 
he  who  believes  had  not  originally  a  larger  portion  of 
grace  than  he  who  does  not  believe,  yet  there  are  many  in 
whom  it  does  not  produce  faith  and  repentance."  This 
sentence  is  quite  right,  I  think,  and  I  would  only  remark, 
that  I  hold  it  to  be  quite  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 

*  VoL  iil,  p.  64,  67. 
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Arminians,  that  there  is  an  original  grace  given  to  all, 
equally  and  impartially.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
same  force  of  moral  suasion  is  brought  originally  to  bear 
upon  all  spirits,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  same  suscep- 
tibility of  being  operated  upon  by  that  moral  suasion,  has 
not  been  given  to  all.  There  is  an  inequality,  an  original 
inequality,  in  this  respect,  our  only  difficulty  respecting 
which  is  the  difficulty  that  attaches  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  God,  and  a  difficulty,  too,  tha-t  admits  of  being 
met  by  the  very  considerations  which,  in  Butler's  Analogy, 
are  brought  to  bear  on  all  the  other  inequalities  of  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  of  providence.  "  It  is  purely,  therefore, 
from  the  event  that  grace  is  to  be  distinguished  as  effectual 
or  ineffectual  ;  and  the  same  grace  being  given  to  all,  there 
is  no  other  cause  to  which  the  difference  in  the  event  can 
be  ascribed,  than  the  difference  in  the  characters  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  received."  It  is  purely  from  the  event  that 
we  come  to  know  whether  the  grace  is  effectual  or  not. 
The  assertion  that  the  same  grace  is  given  to  all  is  a  gra- 
tuitous supposition,  and  yet  we  can  agree  with  them  in 
thinking  that  the  difference  in  the  event  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  difference  in  the  character  of  those  by  whom  it  is  re- 
ceived. This,  however,  still  leaves  untouched  the  question, 
Whence  this  original  difference  of  character?  and  it  is 
precisely  on  the  solution  of  this  question  that  I  would  make 
the  difference  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians  to 
turn.  "  As  the  event  of  the  grace  of  God  is  conceived  to 
depend  upon  man,  it  follows,  according  to  this  system,  that 
the  grace  of  God  may  be  resisted,  i.  e,,  the  obstacles  op- 
posed by  the  perverseness  of  the  human  will  may  be  such 
as  finally  to  prevent  the  effect  of  this  grace."  The  event 
does  not  depend  upon  any  self-determining  power  in  man, 
and  yet  it  depends  on  man's  will — that  will,  in  fact,  resist- 
ing the  grace  which  it  ought  to  have  yielded  to,  and  incur- 
ring a  righteous  condemnation  in  virtue  of  that  resistance  ; 
and  yet  we  hold  this  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  system,  that  God  distinguished  those  on  whom  the 
grace  took  effect  in  this  way — that  He  not  only  wrought 
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in  them  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  but  He  willed  and  wrought 
in  them  to  will  the  reception  of  it.  "  Accordingly,  the  Ar- 
minians  find  themselves  obliged  to  give  such  an  account 
of  the  nature  of  grace  as  admits  of  its  being  resistible  :" 
All  that  grace  which  is  apart  from  the  disposition  to  receive 
it  is  resistible.     Grace,  in  its  comprehensive  meaning,  as 

including  also  the  disposition  to  receive  it,  is  not  resistible. 

#  *  #  *  * 

By  a  jealousy  of  himself,  by  a  vigilant  guardianship  of  his 
character,  by  prayer  and  diligence,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  moral  and  spiritual  cultivation,  by  a  strenuous  effort  that 
his  shall  not  be  a  counterfeit  but  a  real  Christianity  ;  in  a 
word,  by  as  practical  and  painstaking  a  life  as  if  predesti- 
nation and  perseverance  had  no  place  either  as  doctrines  in 
the  Bible  or  as  articles  of  faith  in  any  of  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  Christendom,  man  may  assure  himself  of  his 
conversion  being  a  reality. 

Here,  then,  is  another  example  in  which  Arminians  and 
Calvinists,  with  all  the  theoretical  difference  which  is  be- 
twixt them,  do  in  practice  agree.  It  is  therefore  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  practical 
benefit  which  they  imagined  that  Calvinism  destroyed,  the 
Arminians  should  in  their  speculations  on  the  divine  econo- 
my of  grace  have  advanced  sentiments  that  derogated  from 
the  sovereignty  of  God  ;  and  by  disowning  His  predestina- 
tion, should  in  fact  disown  His  prescience.  An  Arminian 
should  say  to  a  disciple  whom  be  imagined  to  be  converted, 
This  conversion  of  yours,  though  real,  is  not  necessarily 
an  abiding  one  ;  that  will  depend  on  your  own  exertions, 
and  you  must,  therefore,  give  all  diligence  to  keep  fast 
what  you  have  gotten.  Now,  wherein  would  the  address 
of  a  Calvinist  differ  from  this  ?  He  would  not  say,  This 
conversion  of  yours,  though  real,  is  not  necessarily  abiding; 
but  he  would  set  out  with  as  good  a  premise  to  the  infer- 
ence that  should  follow — he  would  say,  This  change  that 
has  been  effected  upon  you,  though  a  likely  and  a  promising 
one,  may  not  be  a  real  conversion,  and  therefore  you  must 
give  all  diligence  to  make  it  sure  ;  an  Arminian  would  say, 
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Give  all  diligence  to  make  it  good.  We  admit  the  doctrine 
or  an  absolute  election,  but  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
discover  yourself  either  to  others  or  to  your  own  mind  to 
be  one  of  the  elect,  is  by  realizing  on  your  own  person  that 
character  of  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  to  which  the 
elect  are  as  much  predestined  as  tliey  are  to  heaven.  And 
we  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  ; 
but  the  question  is  yet  unresolved  whether  you  are  one  of 
those  saints ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  ever 
know,  or  have  an  actual  part  in  this  great  privilege,  is  by 
the  sanctity  and  the  virtues  of  your  life.  The  disputants 
are  widely  at  variance  on  subjects  of  speculation ;  but  you 
see  how  each  may  be  stimulated  by  his  own  peculiar  view 
to  a  life  of  unremitting  activity  and  care — the  Arminian  to 
make  fast  that  position  of  the  convert  which  he  thinks  he 
has  attained  ;  the  Calvinist  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  in- 
deed a  position  which  he  has  actually  gained.  Both  have 
an  equal  interest  in  the  busy  cultivation  of  all  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence,  for  both  know  that  without  the  virtues 
of  the  Christian  life  they  will  have  no  part  in  the  joys  of  a 
Christian  eternity.  But  the  Calvinist  has  this  special  ad-^ 
vantage — his  profounder  views  of  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
and  of  the  dependence  of  all  on  the  will  and  power  of  the 
Divinity,  will  naturally  incline  him  more  to  the  expedient 
of  prayer.  The  Arminian,  if  his  heart  be  at  all  inflated  by 
the  views  of  his  understanding,  will  have  a  self-sufficiency 
unfavorable  to  his  progress  in  the  service  of  that  Being 
who  resisteth  the  proud.  The  Calvinist,  if  his  feeling  be  at 
one  with  his  theory,  will  be  on  the  best  and  likeliest  vantage- 
ground  for  proficiency  in  the  service  of  that  Being  w^ho 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble. 

And  there  is  one  most  decisive  advantage  which  a  well- 
understood  Calvinism  has  over  all  the  systems  which  are 
opposed  to  it.  It  affirms  that  all  is  of  grace,  proceeding  on 
the  fundamental  position  that  man  is  unable  of  himself  to 
think  a  good  thought,  or  to  do  a  good  thing.  The  Arminian, 
on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  to  man  an  ability  for  something; 
and  accordingly,  what  he  experimentally  finds  man  to  be 
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able  for,  to  that  he  will  give  a  character  of  religiousness, 
which  the  other  denies.  Only  reflect  here  on  the  difference 
in  the  standard  of  religious  practice  which  this  may  involve. 
Man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  powers  and  natural 
feelings,  may  exhibit  what  have  been  called  the  natural 
virtues  of  the  human  constitution.  Without  the  aid  of  a 
spiritual  visitation  from  on  high,  he  may  be  instinctively 
just,  and  benevolent,  and  courageous,  and  true,  yet  without 
any  practical  regard  or  feeling  of  subordination  in  his  heart 
toward  God.  He  may,  even  on  the  strength  of  a  native 
resolution,  which  it  is  altogether  competent  for  man  with- 
out the  aids  of  divine  grace  to  conceive  and  to  execute,  be 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  many  a  religious  observance, 
yet  be  destitute  all  the  while  of  that  religion  which  is  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Now  the  Calvinist,  proceeding  alto- 
gether on  the  idea  that  a  right  religious  state  is  utterly 
beyond  the  original  powers  of  man  even  to  approximate  to 
by  ever  so  little,  sends  forth,  from  the  very  outset  of  his 
earnestness,  the  cries  of  helplessness  and  distress.  His 
thinking  so  humbly  of  what  he  is,  is  connected  with  his 
^thinking  so  highly  of  what  he  ought  to  be.  When  he  says, 
that  man  can  not  of  himself  think  a  good  thought,  or  do  a 
good  thing,  it  is  because  of  the  exalted  apprehension  that  he 
has  of  God's  law.  He  may  not  have  a  lower  estimate  of 
the  human  powers,  after  all,  than  the  Arminian ;  but,  with 
a  far  loftier  estimate  of  the  religious  standard,  he  affirms, 
that  to  tho^e  powers  such  a  standard  is  wholly  inaccessible. 
He  perceives  how  complete  the  moral  and  spiritual  revolu- 
tion of  character  required  is  ere  he  can  be  a  Christian,  and 
so  puts  into  busiest  operation  the  engines  of  faith  and 
prayer ;  and  so  a  Christianity  arises  based  in  deepest 
humility,  but  which,  watered  by  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
the  earliest  germination  of  it,  rises  with  the  impress  not  of 
an  earthly  but  of  a  heavenly  character  upon  it,  and  so  is  fit 
for  being  transplanted  into  the  Paradise  of  God. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  examination  on  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Hill's  Lectures,  I  would 
remark  on  the  commencement  of  the  paragraph  in  the  67th 
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page,  that  I  hold  him  unfortunate  in  his  statement  of  what 
he  calls  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Calvinistic  system, 
and  at  variance,  in  fact,  with  w^hat  he  had  formerly  repre- 
sented to  be  that  principle,  which  I  should  hold,  in  his  own 
language,  to  be  the  entire  dependence  of  the  creature  upon 
the  Creator,  and  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  being  the 
cause  of  every  thing  that  now  exists,  or  that  is  to  exist  at 
any  future  time.  We  regard  as  unfortunate  the  assertion 
that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men,  but  for  those  of  every 
nation  who  are  in  the  end  to  be  saved.  We  think  that  the 
only  practical  and  important  view  which  should  be  taken 
of  the  power  of  Christ's  death  is,  that  it  is  a  death  of  efficacy 
to  save  all  who  shall  repent  and  believe  ;  and  that  the  way 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  death,  the  way  to  multiply 
those  who  shall  eventually  be  saved  by  it,  is  to  call  on  men 
every  where  to  repent ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their 
persuasion  or  belief,  is  to  ply  them  every  where  with  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  message,  which  substance,  in 
fact,  by  the  manifestation  of  its  truth  to  the  conscience, 
involves  in  it  the  main  credentials  of  the  message.  I 
positively  do  not  see  the  call  or  necessity  we  ever  had  to 
speculate  on  the  connection  between  the  power  of  Christ's 
death  and  the  actual  number  of  the  saved,  treating  the 
subject  as  we  would  a  question  of  calculation.  I  would 
again  recall  to  you  the  extracts  I  read  upon  this  topic  from 
Douglas's  book  on  the  Truths  of  Religion,  in  which  he 
felicitously  says  that  he  regards  that  question  not  as  a 
question  of  numbers,  but  as  a  question  of  connection, 
instituting  a  parallelism  in  the  matter  between  Adam  and 
Christ.  Whoever  is  connected  with  the  first  Adam  by 
descent,  has  part  in  the  guilt  and  also  in  the  depravity  of 
his  progenitor ;  and  in  like  manner,  whoever  is  connected 
with  the  second  Adam  by  faith,  has  part  both  in  His 
meritorious  righteousness  and  in  the  regenerating  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  which  is  at  His  giving.  This  view 
leaves  untouched  the  questions  of  election  and  divine 
sovereignty  to  be  resolved  on  other  principles,  which 
doctrines  it  has  been  our  strenuous  object  to  evince  should 
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have  no  effect  in  limiting  the  warrant  wherewith  the 
Christian  minister  is  empowered  to  go  forth  upon  the 
species,  and  to  make  intimation  to  all  and  sundry,  that  if 
they  will  but  venture  their  reliance  on  the  promises  of  the 
gospel,  and  proceed  upon  its  calls,  they  shall  be  saved. 


BOOK  v.— CHAP.  I. 

REGENERATION— CONVERSION— FAITH. 


THE    PRAYER. 


We  again,  O  God,  would  approach  Thee  with  the  reverence  which 
is  due  to  Thy  name.  We  stand  in  daily,  rather  in  perpetual  need  of 
supply  out  of  Thy  fullness  ;  and  therefore  would  we  persevere  in  the 
habit  of  daily  and  hourly  application,  asking  till  we  receive,  seeking 
till  we  find,  knocking  till  the  door  be  opened  to  us.  More  especially 
do  we  pray  for  mercy  to  pardon,  and  for  grace  to  help  us  in  every  time 
of  need.  We  have  nothing  but  our  own  infirmities  to  speak  of;  may 
the  power  of  Christ  be  made  to  rest  upon  them,  and  we  be  enabled  to 
do  all  things  through  Him  strengthening  us. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  scholastic  and 
the  practical,  which  is  the  scriptural  treatment  of  the  mo- 
mentous doctrine  of  regeneration.  The  scholastic  treat- 
ment of  it  has  often  been  carried  most  extravagantly  far, 
viewed  as  it  has  often  been  in  the  light  of  a  physical  rather 
than  of  a  moral  question.  It  were  a  great  disencumbrance 
to  theology  to  cast  off  all  those  excesses  of  speculation  into 
which  men  have  been  carried  by  attending  to  this  doctrine 
as  they  would  to  a  process  of  mental  physiology.  On  this 
subject  we  should  keep  by  the  generalities  of  Scripture, 
which,  general  as  they  be,  are  not  vague,  but  distinct  and 
decisive,  and  tell  with  the  utmost  precision  and  power  on 
the  conduct  of  the  inquirer,  giving  a  most  specific  direction 
to  his  mind,  while  laboring  under  a  concern  for  his  im- 
mortal interests,  and  prosecuting  the  question,  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  ? 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  what  can  be  of  greater  practical 
interest  to  a  human  creature  than,  without  any  revelation 
as  to  the  mode  or  the  mysteries  of  the  new  birth,  to  be  told 
that  unless  he  do  in  fact  undergo  it,  he  shall  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  This  at  least  carries  to  him  the  plain 
intimation,  that  the  state  he  is  in  by  nature  is  not  the  state 
it  will  do  to  die  in — that  without  such  a  renewal,  or  such  a 
transformation  of  mind  as  justifies  the  magnitude  of  the 
term  employed  in  Scripture  to  express  it,  even  that  of  being 
born  again,  or  born  from  above — that  without  this  he  is  on 
the  road  to  an  undone  eternity.  Even  though  he  know  of 
naught  more  special  than  this,  it  were  enough  at  least  to 
awaken  the  strongest  general  alarm  and  earnestness.  The 
doctrine,  then,  though  not  pushed  further  than  to  such  a 
very  general  announcement  as  this,  might  be  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  minister,  whose  business 
it  is  to  state,  and  that  in  the  most  urgent  and  persevering 
way,  to  his  hearers,  that  if  they  remain  what  nature  made 
them,  they  will  die ;  and  if  not  so  made  over  again  as  to 
become  new  creatures,  they  will  have  no  part  nor  lot  in 
the  blessed  resurrection.  Even  with  but  this  to  announce, 
you  might  do  much  in  awakening  nature  from  its  deep 
lethargy,  and  in  breaking  up  the  repose  in  which  the  human 
spirit  so  loves  to  indulge.  It  is  like  laying  an  ax  to  the 
root  of  that  meager  and  superficial  Christianity  which  is 
the  undoing  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  ;  and  I 
know  not  a  more  satisfactory  characteristic  of  a  radically 
sound  and  scriptural  clergyman,  than  that  he  tells  his 
people  fearlessly  and  without  mitigation,  how,  without  a 
mighty  revolution  in  the  first  and  natural  habitudes  of  the 
human  spirit,  we  are  the  children  of  the  world,  and  wdth 
the  world  will  be  destroyed. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  sensible,  that  without  a  more 
special  information  than  this,  the  doctrine,  when  only  ad- 
vanced thus  lar,  will  do  little  more  than  break  up  the  tran- 
quillity of  nature,  and  induce  a  general  feeling  of  insecuri- 
ty and  disquietude.  Even  this  is  a  mighty  service  in  the 
work  of  Christianization,  to  lessen  the  dependence  which 
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man  naturally  has  on  his  own  powers,  and  the  complacency 
he  feels  in  the  prospects  of  his  own  deceitful  imagination. 
But  a  great  deal  more  must  be  told  ere  he  can  be  made  to 
understand  wherein  it  is  that  his  precise  deficiency  lies,  and 
what  that  is  wdiich,  if  made  out,  will  repair  the  deficiency, 
and  make  him  meet  for  a  blessed  eternity. 

The  Scripture  affords  all  the  particular  information  which 
is  necessary.  But  still  it  reveals  to  us  nothing  respecting 
the  modus  operandi — nothing  to  satisfy  the  scholastic  curi- 
osity of  those  who  would  look  at  regeneration  as  a  phys- 
ical process,  and  would  fain  trace  the  secret  steps  of  the 
mysterious  and  invisible  agency  by  which  it  is  brought  about. 
Its  revelations  do  not  refer  to  the  inodiis  operandi  at  all, 
but  only  to  the  characteristics  of  the  opus  operatum.  It 
describes  to  us  not  the  consecutive  terms  of  the  production, 
but  it  describes  to  us  very  particularly  the  qualities  of  the 
product.  It  no  doubt  gives  a  general  intimation  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  agent  in  the  matter  of  regeneration,  but 
in  a  manner  and  by  a  way  which  itself  tells  us  is  wholly 
untraceable,  and  so  therefore  it  has  put  a  bar  on  the  curi- 
osity of  our  restless  and  prying  intellects  in  this  direction. 
Yet,  while  so  reserved  about  this,  the  Bible  is  most  abund- 
antly explicit  on  what  to  us  is  practically  far  more  inter- 
esting. It  reveals  not  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  it  reveals  the  fruits  of  operation,  the  m.oral  virtues 
■which  result  from  it,  and  the  character  of  him  by  whom  it 
has  been  undergone — the  love,  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  meek- 
ness, the  temperance,  the  longsuffering,  the  goodness,  and 
the  faith,  by  which  each  may  individually  know  whether 
he  has  been  subjected  to  a  regenerating  influence,  whether 
he  is  a  new  creature. 

Now,  it  is  thus  that  the  minister  of  the  gospel  is  so  co- 
piously furnished  with  the  materials  of  an  urgent  appeal  to 
all  consciences.  The  Bible  tells  him  what  the  works  of 
the  flesh,  or  in  other  words,  what  the  moral  characteristics 
of  nature  or  of  the  old  man  are ;  and  it  also  tells  him  what 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are,  what  the  moral  characteristics 
of  grace  or  of  the  new  creature  are,  and  he  can  lay  the  con- 
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vincing  evidence  of  his  own  state  before  each  of  his  indi- 
vidual hearers.  He  may  set  him  to  try  himself  by  the  char- 
acteristics which  he  feels  to  be  in  his  heart,  or  which  stand 
palpably  out  on  the  deeds  of  his  history.  It  is  not  by  the 
felt  working  of  the  Spirit,  but  by  the  observed  working  of 
the  Spirit,  that  we  ascertain  ourselves  to  be  the  children  of 
regeneration.  Scripture  marks  apply  not  to  the  genera- 
ting process,  but  to  the  thing  generated.  Instead  of  having 
to  tind  our  mysterious  way  through  the  arcana  of  a  process 
that  is  hidden  and  unsearchable,  there  are  obvious  and  de- 
cisive tests  by  which  a  man  might  know  himself  whether 
he  is  born  of  God.  And  we  repeat,  that  we  know  of  no 
preaching  more  useful  than  that  by  which  a  man  is  revealed 
to  himself,  by  which  he  learns,  from  the  conscious  ungodli- 
ness of  his  own  heart,  that  he  stands  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  line  of  demarkation,  by  which  he  is  made  to  stand  con- 
victed of  such  deficiencies  as,  if  not  repaired,  will  leave  his 
eternity  unprovided  for,  and  so  lead  him  to  cast  about  for 
a  remedy,  and  to  take  no  rest  to  his  soul  until  he  find  it. 
*  *  *  *  # 

It  is  often  said  that  we  know  only  the  general  fact  of  con- 
version, but  we  know  nothing  of  the  manner  of  it.  We 
know  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  eflTect  the  Spirit 
operates  on  the  character  of  man,  and  transforms  it  to  an 
entirely  different  and  new  character  ;  but  we  know  not  how 
He  operates,  or  by  what  particular  and  intermediate  steps 
it  is  that  we  can  connect  the  first  listing  of  the  Spirit,  who 
bloweth  where  He  listeth,  with  the  final  result  of  a  regen- 
erated human  spirit.  And  certain  it  is,  that  there  may  be 
many  hidden  intermediate  terms  between  the  first  movement 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  last  result  of  His  operation  on  the  heart 
and  character  of  man,  of  which  we  know  nothing;  and  it  is 
by  the  divings  of  a  presumptuous  theology  into  the  unknown 
and  unknowable  arcana  of  the  subject  that  so  much  discredit 
and  delusion  have  been  attached  to  an  undoubted  Scripture 
doctrine.  Yet  it  is  not  altogether  true  that  we  know  noth- 
ing of  intermediate  terms,  of  certain  things  between  God*s 
Spirit  and  man's  mind,  and  as  far  as  we  know  these  do  we 

s* 
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know  something  even  of  the  manner  of  conversion.  Let 
the  unauthorized  speculations  of  those  who  would  dive  into 
what  may  be  termed  the  mental  physiology  of  the  process 
be  forever  discarded,  but  this  does  not  hinder  that  there  may 
be  certain  palpable  intermedia  through  which  the  Spirit 
operates  on  the  mind,  and  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  prac- 
tical importance  should  be  adverted  to.  If,  for  example, 
though  it  be  not  universally,  yet  if  it  be  generally  through 
the  revelation  of  Bible  truths  and  the  moral  influence  of 
Bible  lessons,  that  the  Spirit  establishes  over  the  under- 
standing of  man  the  ascendency  of  new  principles,  and 
awakens  the  heart  of  man  to  the  sensibility  and  the  power 
of  new  affections,  this  is  letting  us  know  so  much  not  mere- 
ly of  the  fact,  but  also  of  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  working, 
and  it  is  a  manner,  too,  which  it  is  of  prime  and  practical 
importance  that  we  should  know.  It  is  weighty  and  most 
material  information,  and  of  the  utmost  moment  as  to  the 
guidance  of  all  who  have  been  visited  with  religious  ear- 
nestness. It  is  letting  them  know  what  their  likeliest  posi- 
tion is  for  being  in  the  way  of  the  influences  of  this  heav- 
enly visitant.  It  is  giving  them  to  understand,  if  1  may  so 
express  it,  the  place  of  meeting,  the  place  of  assignation 
between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man,  and  telling 
the  aspirant  after  heaven  that  he  should  give  earnest  heed 
to  the  words  of  God's  testimony,  till  the  day  dawn  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  his  heart. 

***** 

The  mystics  of  whom  Dr.  Hill  speaks*  were,  many  of 
them,  as  synergistical  as  the  Pelagians.  They  retired  from 
the  world,  they  gave  themselves  to  laborious  meditations, 
they  made  painful  sacrifices,  they  maintained  a  strenuous 
conflict  with  the  propensities  of  nature,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  might,  in  perfect  consistency  with  their  peculiai 
tenets,  have  regarded  their  consequent  meetness  for  heaven 
to  have  been  as  much  the  joint  result  of  man's  working  along 
with  God's  working,  as  they  did  with  whom  they  are  con- 
trasted in  the  text-book.     I  would  not  think  of  opposing  the 

"  Vol.  iii,  p.  194. 
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Pelagians  and  semi-Pelagians  to  the  hermits,  or  the  men  of 
penance  and  prayer,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  I  would  have  op- 
posed them  to  the  Fatalists,  whose  notions  of  fatalism  led 
them  to  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  use  of  means,  or  of 
all  activity  in  the  religious  life,  to  a  sort  of  waiting  or  ex- 
pectant quietism  in  which  they  passively  continued  till  vis- 
ited by  an  influence  that  came,  as  they  thought,  irresistibly 
upon  them,  and  without  any  working  beforehand  or  co-op- 
eration on  their  part.  Such  men,  whether  they  distinctly 
appeared  in  ancient  times  as  a  sec^  or  not,  are  the  proper 
counterpart  to  the  Pelagians;  and  certain  it  is  that  the  error 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  denomination,  but  leavens  with 
Antinomianism  the  men  of  various  parties  in  the  present 
day,  and  has  established  a  kind  of  spurious  predestination  in 
the  bosom  of  Christendom. 

^  Tr  Tt^  tF  T?* 

I  think  there  is  a  light  within  the  reach  of  each  man 
which,  had  he  improved  it  as  he  ought,  would  have  con- 
ducted him  to  larger  manifestations,  and  issued  in  his  sal- 
vation. It  is  his  resistance  to  this  light  which  forms  the 
principle  of  his  condemnation  in  the  day  of  reckoning.  It 
will  be  found  on  the  examinations  of  that  day  that  men  did 
not  avail  themselves  as  they  ought  of  the  knowledge  they 
actually  had,  of  the  strength  they  actually  had.  It  is  this 
which  puts  a  minister  on  high  vantage-ground  in  reference 
to  all  the  hearers  of  his  congregation.  He  has  a  something 
wherewith  he  can  ply  every  man's  conscience  there,  and 
by  which  he  can  enlist  every  man's  conscience  on  the  side 
of  religion.  But  the  conscience  often  gives  its  testimony  on 
the  side  of  the  minister  without  obtahiing  a  practical  ascend- 
ency over  the  hearer.  It  has  lifted  a  remonstrating  but 
not  an  effectual  voice  ;  and  this  it  is  which  forms  the  ma- 
terial of  the  man's  condemnation.  He  was  made  to  know 
and,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  feel  what  was  right,  and  he 
might  have  followed  up  what  he  felt,  if  he  would.  But  he 
would  not ;  and  because  of  the  moral  perversity  of  his  will 
he  becomes  a  proper  subject  of  the  condemnatory  sentence 
in  the  last  dav  of  account.     I  hold  it  of  mighty  importance 
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to  concede  this  to  the  universal  redemptionists,  however 
much  it  may  carry  the  semblance  of  a  participation  in  their 
error.  But  it  is  only  a  semblance,  for  this  much  can  be^ 
conceded  without  trenching  on  any  peculiarity  of  the  most 
rigorous  Calvinism.  While  we  admit  there  is  a  light  of 
conscience  among  them  all,  enough  to  condemn  if  they  will 
not  follow  its  dictates,  there  is  still  room  for  the  question, 
Why  is  it,  then,  one  man  wills,  and  another  wills  not?  On 
the  principles  of  Christian  necessity,  or,  what  is  better  and 
more  authoritative  far,  on  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  we  can 
give  no  other  answ^er  tnan  that  it  is  God  which  makes  one 
man  to  differ  from  another,  and  that  it  may  be  predicated  of 
all  men,  that  they  have  nothing  which  they  did  not  receive. 

Let  me  here  remark  that  there  is  very  great  danger  in 
misconceiving  the  sentiments  of  others,  more  especially 
when  grouped  into  a  class  or  theological  party.  I  think 
the  Church  has  suffered  a  great  deal  less  from  the  presence 
of  men  who  have  alleged  a  pretension  to  inward  light, 
apart  from  Scripture,  than  from  the  presence  of  men  who, 
confiding  in  the  power  of  the  natural  faculty  as  all-sufRcient 
for  the  right  discernment  of  Scripture,  have  decried  and 
derided  every  pretension  to  inward  light  whatever.  There 
are  some  expressions  in  the  text-book  which  I  should  like  to 
have  been  guarded  and  modified,  ere  they  had  found  admit- 
tance there.  The  impression  given  by  it  is,  that  a  spiritual 
communion,  and  the  approach  of  the  soul  to  God,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  perfection  merely  ideal.  There  is  an  approach  of 
the  soul  to  God,  there  is  a  spiritual  communion,  there  is  an 
intimate  revelation  of  the  things  of  faith  to  the  soul,  w^hich 
we  restrict  no  doubt  to  the  things  of  Scripture,  but  which 
sti.ll  is  realized  by  the  children  of  light,  and  in  comparison 
with  which  the  calm  and  uniform  performance  of  the  things 
that  are  good  and  profitable  to  men,  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  cold,  correct,  natural  morality  of  earth,  as  com- 
pared with  the  morality  of  heaven— the  actions  of  the  hand, 
as  compared  with  the  affections  of  the  regenerated  heart. 
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It  is  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  properly  adjusting  the  the- 
ory of  religion,  there  is  a  most  momentous  practical  effect 
involved  in  our  separating  the  constituents  of  faith  from  the 
consequences  of  faith.  The  gratitude,  the  love,  the  disposi- 
tion toward  new  obedience;  these  are  not,  as  represented  in 
the  text-book,  the  ingredients  of  faith,  they  are  but  the  ef- 
fects of  it.  Observe  what  follows  by  making  them  the  ingre- 
dients. By  faith  we  are  said  to  be  justified  ;  but  if  our  piety 
toward  God,  or  our  desire  to  conform  to  His  law,  or  any 
moral  characteristics  whatever,  shall  be  regarded  as  parts 
and  constituents  of  this  said  faith,  then,  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  sad  deficiency,  we  shall  never  attain  to  the  solid 
peace  of  one  who  rejoices  in  a  firm  sense  of  his  acceptance 
with  God.  But  reduce  faith  to  its  simplicity,  take  it  in  the 
obvious  and  uncompounded  sense  which  you  attach  to  the 
mere  act  of  believing,  regard  it  as  purely  a  giving  credit  to 
God's  testimony  when  He  sets  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  invites  one  and  all  in  the 
world  to  cast  upon  Him  the  burden  of  their  reliance,  and 
then  see  how,  by  immediate  transition,  one  might  enter  into 
peace  and  become  a  confiding,  tranquilized,  and  happy 
creature,  simply  because  convinced  that  the  most  powerful 
of  Beings,  whom  he  aforetime  regarded  as  an  enemy  and 
an  avenger,  is  pacified  toward  him,  and  now  makes  him  a 
free  proffer  of  fellowship  and  forgiveness.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  we  say,  to  the  secure  and  perfect  estab- 
lishment of  the  inquirer's  peace  that  this  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  believing,  and  believing  only,  or,  in  other  words, 
or  to  express  it  in  the  article  of  orthodox  Churches,  that  the 
sinner  is  justified  by  faith  alone — by  faith,  we  mean,  in  the 
proper,  and  simple,  and  obvious  sense  of  the  term,  not  as 
made  up  of  love,  or  loyalty,  or  any  moral  qualities  whatever 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  constitution  of  faith,  however 
surely  and  necessarily  they  proceed  as  fruits  and  conse- 
quents therefrom.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
confidence  and  comfort  should  spring  directly  from  the 
proper  object  of  belief,  which  is  the  sureness  of  God's  own 
testimony,  and  not  from  the  consciousness  of  love  or  grati- 
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tude,  or  any  moral  quality  in  ourselves.  We  must  not 
wait  till  these  have  somehow  or  other  arisen  within  us,  ere 
we  enter  into  confidence  with  God.  At  this  rate,  we  shall 
wait  forever.  The  sense  of  our  imperfections  will  be  a  con- 
stant and  most  oppressive  discouragement  in  our  way.  It 
is  not  by  looking  inwardly  at  the  disposition  of  our  own 
mind  toward  God,  but  by  looking  outwardly  at  the  declara- 
tions of  God's  mind  toward  us,  by  looking  at  His  reconciled 
countenance  and  hearkening  to  His  beseeching  voice,  that 
our  light  springeth  out  of  darkness,  and  we  make  instant 
transition  to  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  by  excluding  moral  affections, 
moral  principles,  or  moral  characteristics,  from  having  any 
part  in  the  essence  of  faith,  we  therefore  exclude  them  from 
having  any  part  in  Christianity.  They  are,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  consequences,  though  not  the  constituents  of  faith, 
and  the  exercise  of  faith  in  its  direct  and  unencumbered 
simplicity  is  the  way  to  bring  them  on.  It  is  not  by  at- 
taching love,  which  is  an  affection  of  the  heart,  to  belief, 
which  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  it  is  not  by  compound- 
ing these  two  together  that  you  make  out  the  saving  faith 
of  the  gospel.  This  faith  in  its  proper  elementary  charac- 
ter, is  belief  and  nothing  else,  and  the  exercise  of  faith  is 
just  a  believing  exercise.  It  is  just  a  holding  of  the  things 
said  in  the  gospel  to  be  true,  and  when  pressing  on  your 
own  mind  the  consideration  how  true  they  are,  you  are  just 
acting  and  exercising  faith  in  them.  You  do  not  make  out 
a  faith  by  tacking  the  love  or  obedience  of  the  gospel  to  a 
belief  in  the  gospel.  This  faith  is  but  belief,  and  belief  only, 
and  if  it  be  actual  belief  it  will  bring  the  love  and  the  obe- 
dience in  its  train.  I  by  no  means,  you  will  observe,  though 
I  exclude  the  moral  characteristics  from  having  any  thing 
to  do  in  the  composition  of  faith — I  by  no  means,  on  that 
account,  exclude  them  from  having  aught  to  do  in  the 
matter  at  all.  It  is  true,  I  do  not  bid  you  fetch  up  a  con- 
sciousness of  your  own  moral  worth,  and  join  that  with  a 
believing  regard  toward  God's  overtures  of  reconciliation 
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in  the  gospel,  and  on  the  strength  of  these  two  things,  say- 
that  you  have  a  warrant  to  rejoice  in  your  felt  agreement 
with  the  Lawgiver  whom  you  had  offended.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  this  way  of  it  you  never  will  reach  to  solid  con- 
fidence or  comfort,  and  that  because  one  of  the  two  ele- 
ments, the  moral,  is  of  such  a  shadowy,  uncertain,  ambigu- 
ous character.  I  would  therefore  detach  that  element  from 
what  I  call  the  great  initial  step  in  Christianity  altogether, 
and  present  for  your  exclusive  attention  at  the  time  the  love 
which  prompted  God  to  send  His  Son  into  the  world.  I 
would  bid  you  regard  that  as  the  single  object  of  your  be- 
lieving contemplation,  satisfied  that  though  you  could  not 
emerge  into  confidence  and  peace  so  long  as  this  object 
was  hidden,  or  at  least  bedimmed  by  the  doubtful  preten- 
sions of  your  own  moral  excellence  and  worth,  yet  when 
these  were  cleared  away  from  the  field  of  contemplation, 
and  you  were  led  to  behold  in  separate  and  untarnished 
luster  the  effulgence  of  heaven's  good- will  to  a  guilty  world, 
and  to  yourself  among  the  guiltiest  of  all,  then  it  is  that  I 
lay  before  you  a  clear  unobstructed  pathway  to  peace  and 
joy  in  believing.  And  love  will  follow  in  the  train.  We 
know  and  believe  the  love  that  God  hath  to  us,  says  the 
Apostle,  and  we  love  the  God  who  first  loved  us.  And 
obedience  also  will  follow.  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that 
ye  keep  His  commandments.  To  make  these  enter  among 
the  preliminaries  of  a  man's  Christianity,  is  to  prescribe  for 
him  an  outset  that  is  quite  impracticable.  To  bid  him  sim- 
ply believe  at  the  first,  and  resign  himself  to  the  influence 
of  the  things  believed  on  his  heart  and  conduct  afterward, 
is  the  only  hopeful  commencement,  because  in  the  order  of 
Scripture  and  the  order  of  the  human  faculties. 
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BOOK  v.— CHAP.  II. 

JUSTIFICATION. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Thou  art,  O  God,  a  God  of  forgiveness.  Thou  puttest  forth  not  of 
Thine  anger  only,  but  Thou  puttest  forth  even  of  Thy  remembrance 
the  iniquities  of  Thy  repentant  children.  We  desire  to  rejoice  in  the 
free  and  gracious  style  of  that  reconciliation  into  w^hich  Thou  enterest 
with  those  who  have  offended  Thee — casting  their  ti'ansgi-essions  be- 
hind Thee — removing  them  to  as  great  a  distance  as  the  east  is  from 
the  west — casting  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  rolling  them  away 
into  the  land  of  forgetfulness,  where  no  more  mention  is  made  of  them. 
But  though  Thou  art  thus  a  God  of  forgiveness,  let  us  know  it  is  a 
forgiveness  that  Thou  mayest  be  feared  ;  and  may  w^e  combine  with 
the  security  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  diligence  of  the  Christian  prac- 
tice.    Be  with  us  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

There  is  nothing  which  has  served  more  to  obUterate  the 
peculiarities  of  the  gospel,  and  to  introduce  an  indistinct, 
and  wayward,  and  meager,  and  superficial  theology  in  its 
place,  than  the  confounding  the  respective  parts  and  func- 
tions which  justification  and  sanctification  have  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Christianity.  It  is  evident  that  if  you  introduce  hu- 
man obedience,  even  the  obedience  of  the  most  perfect  man 
upon  earth,  into  that  judicial  righteousness  on  which  God 
admits  him  into  heaven,  and  that  because  of  his  legal 
claim  to  its  inheritance,  you  invest  him  with  that  claim 
because  of  a  righteousness  which  is  imperfect.  You  make 
a  compromise  between  the  dignity  and  authority  of  God's 
law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  man's  disobedience,  because  man's 
frail  and  defective  obedience,  on  the  other.  You  bring 
down  in  that  way  the  honors  of  the  Divine  government; 
whereas  one  great  purpose  of  the  mediation  by  Christ  is  to 
provide  for  the  acceptance  of  the  sinner,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  shall  magnify  that  law  which  the  sinner  has  violated,  and 
make  it  honorable. 
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You  know  how  for  this  purpose  He  took  upon  Himself 
the  penalty  that  we  should  have  borne,  and  fulfilled  the 
obedience  that  we  should  have  rendered.  Our  legal  claim 
to  heaven  consists  not  in  the  merit  of  our  own  obedience, 
but  in  the  merit  of  the  obedience  of  Christ — a  merit  com- 
mensurate to  the  utmost  demands  of  the  law,  and  by  sus- 
taining which  there  is  no  infraction  whatever  on  the  law's 
prerogatives.  This  is  what  I  might  well  term  a  contrivance 
of  exquisite  skillfulness,  by  which  God,  in  consistency  with 
His  unchangeable  attributes  and  the  high  sovereign  state 
which  belongs  to  Him  as  the  Lord  and  the  Legislator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  can,  not  for  our  own  righteousness'  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  righteousness  of  another,  give  to  frail 
and  polluted  creatures  such  as  we  a  rightful  investiture  with 
the  honors  and  the  rewards  of  eternity. 

The  grand  peculiarity  of  the  gospel  lies  in  this,  that  sin- 
ners are  not  absolved  from  punishment  by  an  act  of  simple 
forgiveness,  but  by  a  forgiveness  obtained  for  us  as  the  re- 
ward of  another's  sufferings  ;  neither  are  they  admitted  to 
everlasting  reward  by  an  act  of  simple  bestowment,  but  a 
bestow^ment  which  comes  to  them  as  the  reward  of  anoth- 
er's obedience.  Our  sins  are  laid  to  the  Saviour's  account, 
and  He  bears  the  whole  burden  of  them.  His  righteousness 
is  laid  to  our  account,  and  we  are  invited  to  the  full  reward 
of  it.  This  doctrine  of  the  exchange  between  the  sinner 
and  the  Saviour,  of  the  substitution  of  the  one  in  place  of 
the  other,  pervades  the  whole  New  Testament ;  and  it  is 
nowhere  more  distinctly  expressed  than  in  the  following 
sentence  :  "He  became  sin,  or  a  sin-offering,  for  us,  though 
He  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  Him." 

Now  it  would  nullify  this  part  of  the  evangelical  dispen- 
sation altogether,  if  any  thing  else  were  admitted  into  the 
plea  of  right  between  God  and  man,  than  that  one  thing 
which  God  hath  expressly  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
making  out  such  a  right.  To  mix  up  the  obedience  of  the 
sinner  with  that  of  the  Saviour,  as  entering  at  all  into  the 
judicial  consideration  on  which  heaven  is  ascribed  to  us, 
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would  be  an  utter  subversion  of  that  which  essentially  and 
characteristically  constitutes  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  would  not  only  be  in  express  opposition  to  the  state- 
ments, but  it  would  utterly  traverse  what  may  be  called 
the  great  moral  of  the  gospel.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
law's  dignity  with  the  bestowment  of  its  rewards  on  the 
sinners  who  had  defied  its  authority,  would  henceforth  be 
reduced  to  nothing,  and  the  readmission  of  the  sinner  into 
God's  spiritual  and  unfallen  family  on  the  ground  of  a  vir- 
tue that  was  imperfect,  would  land  us  inevitably  and  help- 
lessly in  the  conclusion  of  heaven's  degraded  throne  and 
dishonored  Lawgiver. 

It  is  a  subject  of  all  others  the  richest,  I  do  think,  in  sen- 
timent and  principle,  and  also  in  practical  application — 
affecting  not  merely  the  character  of  God's  administration, 
but  the  great  interests  both  of  the  sinner's  peace  and  of  his 
progressive  holiness.  On  this  subject  I  have  already  ex- 
patiated at  great  length,  and  will  say  no  more  at  present 
than  state  my  deep  and  growing  conviction  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  article  in  question  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Reformers,  in  making  their  un- 
compromising and  unflinching  stand  for  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone,  made  a  stand  for  what,  in  my 
estimation,  forms  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion ;  and  I  do  most  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  sentiment 
of  Luther,  when  he  affirms  of  this  great  doctrine,  that  by 
its  admission  or  its  rejection,  it  forms  the  articulum  ecclesicB 
stantis  aut  cadentis. 

And  let  us  not  imagine,  we  repeat,  that  by  rejecting 
human  virtue  from  any  place  in  our  title-deed  to  heaven, 
we  therefore  reject  it  from  an  indispensable  place  in  the 
personal  character  of  all  who  are  admitted  there.  To  se- 
cure the  interests  of  virtue,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confound 
things  which  are  in  themselves  distinct,  or  give  to  one  the 
place  which  properly  and  exclusively  belongs  to  another. 
Though  virtue  enter  not  as  a  constituent,  its  existence  is 
no  less  secured,  if  it  be  a  sure  and  unfailing  consequence 
from  the  faith  of  the  gospel.     The  distinction,  be  assured, 
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is  not  of  a  merely  scholastic  or  speculative  nature,  but  is 
of  the  utmost  vital  and  practical  importance  in  a  man's 
Christianity.  How  the  doctrine  we  now  advocate  of  jus- 
tification by  fiiith  alone  not  only  brings  surely  after  it  the 
santification  of  all  who  believe,  and  not  only  insures  the 
being,  but  immeasurably  refines  and  exalts  the  personal 
character  of  our  righteousness,  will  fall  more  properly  to 
be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  of  our  text-book,  which 
treats  of  the  connection  between  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion.  Meanwhile,  we  make  confident  assertion  of  the  two 
propositions  which  we  now  utter  in  your  hearing — that  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law,  and 

that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God. 

***** 

When  an  Arminian  enters  upon  his  course  for  heaven, 
his  point  of  departure  is  from  what  he  calls  his  first  justifi- 
cation, a  privilege  common  to  him  along  with  all  men. 
The  landing-place  or  termination  or  further  extremity  of 
that  course  is  his  second  justification,  which  all  along  the 
course  it  is  his  incessant  labor  to  make  out  by  a  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing.  If  he  succeed  he  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  last  day  to  a  place  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
blessed,  and  the  sentence  of  that  day  is  but  an  open  decla- 
ration of  that  justification  which  he  incessantly  wrought 
for  through  life,  and  which,  by  dint  of  a  virtuous  and  reso- 
lute perseverance,  he  has  carried. 

There  is  much,  we  allow,  in  all  this,  assimilated  to  the 
progress  of  the  disciple  as  laid  before  us  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. There  is  a  commencement  which  one  and  all  are 
invited  to  make  ;  there  is  a  progress  in  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence — a  habit  and  a  constant  increase  of  well-doing, 
in  which  all  who  enter  on  a  profession  of  Christianity  are 
urged  to  persevere  ;  there  is,  lastly,  a  day  of  judgment,  in 
which  all  shall  be  examined  as  to  the  history  of  their  lives 
or  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  when,  as  the  result  of  that 
examination,  they  who  have  done  evil  shall  be  doomed  to 
eternal  punishment,  they  who  have  done  well  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  life  everlasting. 
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There  is,  therefore,  we  repeat,  a  general  resemblance 
between  the  Arminian  representation  of  this  matter  and 
the  representation  of  Scripture ;  and  we  must  look  more 
closely  and  narrowly  to  the  points  of  distinction  between 
the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  schemes,  ere  we  can  properly 
institute  a  comparison,  or  pronounce  a  judgment  between 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to  remark  that  this  rep- 
resentation of  the  Arminians  proceeds  on  the  competency 
of  man,  by  his  own  performances  and  powers,  to  make  out 
his  full  and  final  justification.  I  can  discern  no  homage  in 
it  to  the  proclaimed  and  peremptory  declaration  of  the 
Apostle,  that  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  jus- 
tified. These  works  are  confessedly  imperfect.  In  motive, 
in  principle,  and  even  in  material  execution,  they  are  short 
of  God's  lofty  and  spiritual  commandment ;  and  how  a 
justification  can  be  made  out  in  these  circumstances  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend,  save  by  a  sort  of  half-way 
meeting  between  the  law  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
obedience  of  man  on  the  other — by  the  one  letting  itself 
down  to  the  standard  of  man's  convenience  or  his  wishes, 
and  by  the  other  lifting  itself  up  as  far  as  the  powers  or 
possibilities  of  human  nature  can  carry  it.  At  this  rate 
we  can  not  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  awards  of 
the  judgment-seat,  if  made  on  the  principle  and  ground  of 
merit,  must  exhibit,  in  the  view  of  all  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses and  assessors  there,  a  degraded  law  and  dishonored 
Lawgiver — heaven's  Ruler,  on  the  one  hand,  receding  from 
His  own  exactions  and  His  own  authority,  and  heaven's 
subjects,  on  the  other,  preferring  a  claim  to  the  rewards  of 
eternity,  and  that  because  of  their  own  lame  and  imperfect 
performances,  which,  lame  and  imperfect  as  they  be,  are 
yet  offered  in  the  presumptuous  confidence  that  they  are 
good  enough  for  God. 

Now,  it  is  to  do  away  the  infliction  of  such  a  stigma  on 
the  consistency  and  honor  of  the  divine  administration — it 
is  to  reconcile  the  prerogatives  of  the  law  with  the  accept- 
ance of  those  who  have  broken  it — it  is  that  God  may  be 
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just,  yet  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly — it  is  to  save  the 
offense  and  the  violence  which  would  otherwise  be  done 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  divine  government,  that,  if  I 
nnay  so  express  myself,  the  apparatus  of  our  redemption 
has  been  raised  ;  and  we  repeat,  that  it  would  nullify  the 
whole  principle  of  this  peculiar  economy,  if  the  plea  of 
merit  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  transactions  between 
God  and  man,  and  that  plea  shall  not  fully  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  law  and  fully  satisfy  them.  It  was  for  the 
very  purpose  of  magnifying  the  law,  and  making  it  honor- 
able, that  Christ  for  us  sustained  its  penalties,  and  for  us 
rendered  faultless  and  unfailing  obedience  to  all  its  precepts ; 
and  we  actually  neutralize,  or  rather  traverse  the  whole 
purpose  and  design  of  this  dispensation,  if  we,  in  the  state- 
ment of  our  plea,  thrust  forward  our  obedience  between 
the  pure  and  penetrating  inquisition  of  the  Divine  Law- 
giver and  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Instead  of  our  right- 
eousness standing  between  God  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  it  is  His  righteousness  that  stands  between  God  and 
any  righteousness  of  ours.  Christ's  homage  to  the  law 
was  taking  upon  Himself  the  burden  both  of  its  penalties 
and  its  duties  ;  and  our  homage  to  the  law  is  our  yielding 
ourselves  to  Him  who  bowed  down  His  head  to  the  sac- 
rifice ;  and  so  we,  in  the  act  of  presenting  our  claim  to 
heaven  before  the  notice  of  heaven's  Sovereign,  pray,  that 
He  would  look  upon  us  not  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  but  that 
He  would  look  upon  us  in  the  face  of  His  anointed. 

And  therefore  it  is,  that  our  orthodox  reformers  have 
stood  forth  so  sturdily  and  so  inflexibly  for  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  Besides  its  accordance  with 
the  express  statements  of  Scripture,  they  have  felt  that  the 
honor  of  the  divine  government,  that  the  great  legal  prin- 
ciple which  went  to  characterize  the  whole  of  heaven's 
jurisprudence,  was  involved  in  their  resolute  assertion  of 
this  article.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  they  call  on  their 
disciples,  at  the  very  outset  of  their  Christianity,  to  re- 
nounce all  dependence  on  their  own  present  righteousness, 
and  all  hope  of  ever  obtaining,  by  any  future  righteousness 
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of  theirs,  a  right,  a  forensic  and  unchallengeable  right  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Their  uniform  and  strenuous  de- 
liverance on  this  subject  is,  that  a  right  hath  been  achieved 
for  them  in  another  way,  even  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  who,  by  suffering  for  us,  hath  obtained  our  discharge 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law  which  we  have  broken,  and 
by  His  obedience  for  us  hath  obtained  that  legal  right  to 
the  rewards  of  eternity  which  is  made  over  to  us  as  a  gift 
and  a  free  dispensation,  but  which  we  never  could  have 
acquired  or  established  by  any  obedience  of  our  own. 

Now,  it  is  the  affirmation  of  all  Scripture,  that  this  right, 
this  justification,  turns  upon  our  faith.  It  becomes  ours 
upon  our  believing.  We  may  be  deceived,  we  may  think 
we  believe  when  we  do  not ;  and  so  we  may  think  we  are 
forgiven  when  we  are  not.  But  this  does  not  hinder  that 
there  is  often  a  genuine  faith,  though  there  be  also  often  a 
counterfeit  resemblance  of  it.  And  if  this  faith  may  be 
conveyed  long  before  death,  if  it  may  have  entered  the 
mind  of  one  who  shall  have  lived  many  years  after  it  in 
the  world,  then,  if  we  will  make  a  question  about  the  time 
when  this  man's  forgiveness  of  all  trespasses  has  taken 
effect,  if  this  be  a  subject  which  our  speculatists  and  our 
controversialists  in  theology  will  be  meddling  with,  I  see 
not  how  to  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  man  is  often  a 
pardoned,  a  fully  and  absolutely  pardoned  and  accepted 
creature,  long  before  his  departure  from  the  present  scene 
of  existence  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  this  life  he  under- 
goes not  the  first  but  the  final  justification,  and  that  the 
legal  investiture  is  upon  him  of  a  right  to  deliverance  from 
all  the  penalties  of  sin,  of  a  right  to  all  the  rewards  of 
obedience. 

But  you  will  observe  all  the  while,  that  notwithstanding 
the  absolute  sureness  of  this  justification  in  itself,  the  man 
is  just  in  circumstances  of  as  great  urgency  for  leading  a 
virtuous  and  obedient  life  as  if  by  its  means  he  still  had  to 
justify  his  work,  for  a  thing  may  be  sure  in  itself,  yet  not 
be  at  all  sure  to  him  ;  and  the  one  way  in  which  he  can 
make  himself  sure  of  it  is  just  by  fixing  and  realizing  in  his 
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own  character  the  bidden  piety,  the  bidden  purity,  the  bid- 
den humanity,  the  bidden  uprightness  of  the  gospel.  He 
looks,  and  looks  exclusively,  at  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
as  his  alone  plea,  but  he  knows  that  his  own  personal  right- 
eousness is  the  required  and  the  indispensable  preparation. 
At  all  events,  and  whatever  capacity  or  whatever  place 
and  function  his  own  personal  obedience  has  in  the  matter, 
he  knows,  on  the  express  informations  of  the  Bible,  that 
without  it  he  will  not  reach  a  state  of  eternal  blessedness. 
To  strive  at  such  an  obedience  with  the  view  of  substanti- 
ating a  legal  right,  is  indeed  a  very  different  thing  from 
striving  at  it  in  a  spirit  of  grateful  conformity  to  the  will 
of  Him  to  whom  alone  he  looks  for  the  establishment  of 
that  right.  In  the  one  way  he  must  either  bring  down  the 
law,  or  waste  himself  on  the  heartless  because  the  impracti- 
cable task  of  equalizing  his  performances  to  the  full  and  ab- 
solute perfection  of  its  righteous  demands  on  him.  In  the 
other  way  he  goes  forth  spontaneously,  on  an  impulse  of 
love  to  the  Saviour,  and  of  respect  both  for  the  authority 
of  all  His  precepts  and  for  the  truth  of  all  His  intimations, 
making  indefinite  approximations  toward  a  perfection 
which,  on  this  side  of  death,  he  will  never  reach,  but  in 
this  way  gradually  assimilating  himself  to  the  character  of 
that  heaven  where  he  will  serve  his  Redeemer  without 
frailty  and  without  a  flaw. 

Those  of  you  who  remember  my  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  Predestination,  will  perceive  an  analogy  between  the 
practical  application  of  that  doctrine  and  of  the  one  which 
is  now  engaging  us.  We  have  contended  for  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine,  but  contended  at  the  same  time  that  it  left  all 
the  inducements  to  an  active,  painstaking,  busy  life  of 
Christian  obedience  precisely  on  the  same  footing  on  which 
it  found  them.  Our  election  may  be  sure  in  itself;  but  this 
hinders  not  the  Scripture  admonition  to  make  our  calling 
and  election  sure;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  ourselves 
sure  of  our  election.  And  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
obtain  this  assurance,  is  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
personal  conformity  to  the  example  and  will  of  our  Sav- 
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iour ;  and  it  is  the  very  same  in  the  case  before  us,  though 
justification  may  be,  for  aught  wc  Ivnow,  absolutely  fixed 
and  certain  already.  It  may  have  the  historical  and  irre- 
versible certainty  of  a  thing  already  past,  just  as  the  decree 
of  election  has  ;  but  it  can  not  be  made  certain  to  us  save 
through  the  medium  of  our  own  personal  virtues.  Our 
own  righteousness  forms  the  alone  proof  to  us  of  our  having 
a  personal  interest  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  our 
w^ant  of  such  righteousness  will  be  in  itself  an  infallible 
proof  that  we  really  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter. 

You  will  here  also  remember  what  I  said  in  regard  to 
faith,  that  if  genuine  and  real  in  reference  to  one  part  of 
the  testimony,  it  will  have  respect  to  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  testimony,  and  proceed  upon  the  truth  of  them.  Pari 
passu  with  its  faith  in  Christ  as  a  propitiation,  it  will  have 
its  regard  to  Him  as  an  example,  seeing  that  the  voice 
which  speaketh  from  heaven  sets  him  forth  in  both  these 
capacities.  Pari  passu  with  its  comfort  in  the  saying, 
That  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  it  will  have 
its  confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  saying,  That  without 
holiness  no  mart  can  see  God.  He  will  embrace  all  the 
truths  of  Scripture — he  will  proceed  on  all.  Looking  at 
one  part  of  the  testimony,  he  will  rejoice  in  that  he  is  re- 
leased from  the  law  as  a  covenant ;  looking  at  another,  he 
will  bear  constant  respect  to  the  same  law  as  the  rule  of 
life.  There  will  be  room  in  his  mind  for  as  much  as  the 
Bible  finds  room  for  within  its  pages.  He  will  not  refuse 
the  testimony,  that  by  faith  he  is  saved ;  but  as  little  will 
he  refuse  the  testimony,  that  without  repentance  he  will 
perish.  It,  in  fact,  is  a  faith  as  broad  and  as  long  as  the 
record  of  God's  inspiration,  and  one  which  will  have  sub- 
stantiated into  harmony  the  two  sayings — ^justified  by  faith, 
judged  by  works. 
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BOOK  v.— CHAP.  III. 

CONNECTION  BETWEEN  JUSTIFICATION  AND  SANCTIFICATION. 

THE    PRAYER. 

We  desire,  O  God,  to  address  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  Thy 
word  with  that  humility  which  becomes  us.  Give  us  to  feel  that  our 
right  and  incumbent  attitude  is  that  of  httle  children  who  have  all  to 
learn.  It  is  not  for  the  creatures  of  a  short-lived  day  to  scan  by  their 
own  wisdom  the  counsels  of  Him  who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing. It  is  not  for  the  occupants  of  one  small  and  solitary  woi-ld  to  sit 
in  judgment  over  that  high  administration  which  embraces  all  the 
worlds  of  the  immensity  that  teems  with  them.  We  therefore  would 
learn  of  Thee  from  Thine  own  word,  and  casting  down  all  lofty  imag- 
inations, would  bring  every  thought  of  our  hearts  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Thine  authorized  messengers. 

I  truly  know  of  no  question  that  is  more  important  than 
that  regarding  the  connection  between  justification  and 
sanctification,  and  of  none  the  right  explanation  of  which 
would  go  farther  to  do  away  many  difficulties,  and,  I  may 
add,  many  prejudices  and  antipathies  associated  with  our 
faith,  or  that  would  pour  a  more  satisfactory  light  on  the 
right  character  and  design  of  Christianity.  1  felt  it  myself 
as  the  greatest  enlightenment  and  enlargement  I  ever  had 
experienced,  when  made  to  understand  both  the  indispens- 
able need  of  morality,  and  the  securities  that  we  had  for  its 
being  realized  on  the  character  of  Christians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  doctrine  that  by  faith,  and  by  faith  alone,  we  were 
justified — a  doctrine  which  I  at  one  time  regarded  as  Anti- 
nomian  in  its  tendencies,  and  as  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
virtue  or  practical  righteousness  in  the  world.  I  know  not 
a  more  essential  accomplishment  either  for  a  sound  doctrin- 
al theologian  or  for  a  practical  expounder  of  the  lessons 
of  Christianity  from  the  pulpit,  than  that  he  should  rightly 
discern  the  place  which  morality  has  in  the  evangelical 
system,  on  which  he  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  a  doc- 
trine on  which  many  of  the  merely  sentimental  lovers  of 
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morality  look  hardly  and  suspiciously — as  if  it  were  inim- 
ical to  good  works,  not  only  secures  the  being  of  morality, 
but  inconceivably  refines  and  purifies  and  exalts  its  char- 
acter. 

On  the  broadest  view  of  Scripture  that  can  be  taken,  you 
must  be  sensible  of  the  very  different  representations  it 
gives  in  diflferent  places  of  the  importance  of  good  works 
— a  difference  that  almost  impresses  the  idea  of  an  oppo- 
sition between  one  place  and  another,  when  sometimes 
they  are  vilified  as  of  no  account  or  estimation  in  the  eye 
of  God,  and  at  another  are  demanded  as  indispensable 
to  our  entrance  on  a  blissful  eternity.  I  need  not  bring 
the  counterpart  passages  into  juxtaposition  with  each  other. 
The  bare  statement  I  now  make  will  recall  them  to  your 
mind.  They  may  be  brought  very  copiously  and  abund- 
antly forward,  and  they  will  at  least  suggest  the  conviction 
that  on  this  matter  there  is  much  to  discriminate  and  much 
to  observe  upon  ere  we  shall  attain  a  complete  and  har- 
monious view  of  divine  truth. 

#  #  *  *  # 

I  happen  to  differ  wholly  from  our  author  in  the  histor- 
ical view  which  he  has  given*  of  the  style  and  spirit  of 
pulpit  ministrations  both  in  England  and  this  country. — 
The  period  which  he  rejoices  in  as  one  of  improvement,  I 
look  back  to  as  a  Middle  Age  of  deadness  and  degeneracy 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  anterior  period,  both 
here  and  in  our  sister  country,  which  he  regards  as  an  age 
<,»f  Antinomianism,  I  happen  to  regard  as  an  age  of  far 
snore  powerful  and  eflfective  preachers  than  those  who 
succeeded  them,  by  whom  a  greatly  more  extensive  work 
of  Christianization  was  performed,  and  many  more  thou- 
sands were  not  only  made  intelligent  in  the  doctrine,  but 
were  personally  and  practically  imbued  with  the  graces 
and  virtues  of  the  gospel. 

It  may  be  thought  surprising  that  two  individuals  who 
'>re  at  one  on  all  the  main  points  of  doctrinal  Christianity, 
who  are  alike  Calvinistic  in  their  views,  who  agree  upon 

*  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  232,  233. 
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the  whole  hi  their  notions  respecting  the  theory  of  religion, 
should  vary  in  their  estimates  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
the  full  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
However  difficult  the  analysis  may  be  which  would  serve 
to  explain  how  it  is,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
so  it  is  ;  and  yet  it  may  perhaps  help  the  explanation  if  we 
can  quote  a  few  instances  where  the  letter  of  orthodoxy 
has  been  most  rigorously  adhered  to  and  most  powerfully  ad- 
vocated, and  yet  the  spirit  of  it  is  not  characterized  through- 
out with  the  real  fervor  and  unction  of  apostolic  preach- 
ing. On  the  one  hand,  then,  I  think  it  possible  to  be  as  able 
a  defender  of  the  literal  articles  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  as 
even  Horsley  was,  and  yet  to  nauseate  the  personal  and 
living  application  of  those  very  truths,  when  urged  from  the 
pulpit  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  mind  that  was  thor- 
oughly and  devotedly  in  earnest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  possible  that  ministers  could  be  found  of  far  laxer 
orthodoxy  than  either  Horsley  or  Hill,  who  yet  would  pass 
as  mystics,  or  even  Antinomians,  with  men  who  lay  claim 
to  that  very  rationality  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  text-book. 
I  could  instance  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who,  protesting 
as  they  do  against  our  predestination,  and  in  some  instances, 
I  believe,  against  our  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  nev- 
ertheless deliver  themselves  in  those  very  terms  which  sug- 
gest the  idea  to  many,  of  their  being  after  all  among  that 
class  of  divines  who,  with  a  liberal  use  of  the  ordinary  evan- 
gelical nomenclature,  made  up  of  such  words  as  grace  and 
faith  and  salvation,  and  the  other  generalities  of  a  certain 
professional  slang,  do,  in  fact,  lose  sight  of  the  plain  and  ev- 
eryday duties  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  we  in 
vain  look  for  those  expositions  of  morals  and  manners  which 
we  find  in  the  pages  of  Barrow  and  Tillotson,  and  which 
are  marked  by  a  shrewd  discernment  of  character  and  by 
a  wise  observation  of  human  nature.  Such  phenomena  as 
these  indicate  the  necessity  of  entering  somewhat  m.ore  deep- 
ly and  fully  into  the  subject  than  we  otherwise  should  have 
done. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  remark  that  very  often,  I 
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would  almost  say  very  generally,  when  the  charge  of  fanat- 
icism, or  mysticism,  or  irrational  extravagance  in  religion, 
is  incurred  by  a  man,  it  is  not  because  of  any  doctrinal  va- 
riation between  him  and  his  accuser,  but  it  is  because  of  a 
variation  that  may  more  properly  be  termed  personal  or 
practical.  Doctrinally  the  two  may  agree  in  this  position, 
that  grace  from  on  high  is  requisite  to  their  performance 
aright  of  any  Christian  duty.  The  practical  inference  from 
this  is,  that  man,  distrustful  of  himself,  should  live  much  in 
prayer,  and  mix  the  humblest  supplications  to  God  with  the 
holiest  endeavors  to  love  and  serve  Him.  There  is  no 
divergency  between  them  as  to  the  doctrine;  it  is  on  the 
moment  of  its  practical  application,  however  consistently 
and  however  legitimately  it  follows  from  the  doctrinal  truth, 
it  is  then,  I  say,  that  the  divergency  begins,  and  that  the 
cold  and  merely  intellectual  Calvinist  revolts  from  the  habit 
of  a  practical  or  experimental  Calvinism.  It  is  altogether 
worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  mere  doctrine  which  brings 
down  the  charge  of  fanaticism — that  this  is  an  imputation  far 
oftener  preferred  against  a  certain  state  of  heart  or  of  per- 
sonal habit  in  reference  to  Christianity,  than  it  is  against  a 
certain  state  of  understanding  or  belief  in  reference  to  Chris- 
tianity— that  it  is  a  contemptuous  denunciation  which  far  oft- 
ener lights  on  the  desires  and  the  doings  that  emanate  from 
man's  practical  nature,  than  on  the  dogmata  that  come  forth 
of  his  intellectual  nature — that,  in  a  word,  the  excessive 
strictness  of  the  conduct  has  far  more  frequently  to  meet 
with  this  charge,  than  the  excessive  strictness  of  the  creed. 
For  example,  it  is  not  because  one  of  the  articles  of  his 
faith  is,  that  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  that  a  man  is 
branded  as  a  fanatic;  but  because  he  honestly  labors  to  live 
in  conformity  to  this  article,  and  because  zeal  for  that  glory 
is  throughout  the  animating  principle  of  his  conversation  in 
the  world.  The  despite,  and  ridicule,  and  opposition  which 
attach  to  those  very  peculiar  people  called  Christians,  attach 
to  them  not  because  of  the  peculiarity  which  marks  their 
believing,  but  because  of  the  peculiarity  which  marks  their 
living.     They  may  not  believe  differently  from  the  men 
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who  deride  them,  but  they  proceed  on  the  reahty  of  what 
they  beUeve.  In  short,  theirs  instead  of  beir^g  Christianity 
ki  doctrine  or  intellect  alone,  is  Christianity  in  real  and 
practical  earnest,  and  this,  whether  you  have  heretofore 
adverted  to  it  or  not,  will  be  found,  on  the  analysis  of  every 
future  observation  you  make,  to  constitute  that  peculiar- 
ity on  which  the  charges  of  fanaticism,  and  enthusiasm,  and 
Methodistical  extravagance,  are  made  by  men  of  an  irre- 
ligious spirit  so  abundantly  to  rest. 

But  how  comes  it,  it  will  be  asked,  how  comes  it  that  An- 
tinomianism,  in  reference  to  those  people,  should  find  a 
place  in  the  list  of  those  hostile  and  contemptuous  charges 
which  are  pretierred  against  them?  If  theirs  indeed  be 
Christianity  in  earnest,  if  the  distinction  between  them  and 
their  despisers  is,  that  whereas  the  religion  of  the  latter  has 
its  place  in  the  reason  or  understanding  alone,  their  religion 
has  its  locum  standi  in  the  practical  department  of  their 
nature,  their  Christianity  must  stand  at  the  widest  possible 
distance  from  Antinomianism,  which  supersedes  practice 
by  faith,  and  would  make  the  dogmata  of  religion  so  para- 
mount, and  in  fact  all-sufficient,  as  to  exclude  the  doings  of 
religion  from  any  share  in  the  right  state  of  a  man's  Chris- 
tianity here,  or  in  his  salvation  hereafter.  Our  answer  to 
this  forms  another  call  on  your  attentive  consideration  ;  and 
if  I  can  succeed  in  making  this  matter  intelligible,  I  trust 
you  will  perceive  the  reason  why  my  estimate  of  pulpit 
ministrations  at  different  periods  in  the  history  both  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  Church,  is  altogether  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is  here  presented  by  our  author  in  the  text-book. 

The  expounder  of  terrestrial  morals  necessarily  makes 
use  of  those  terms  which  are  recognized,  and  which  indeed 
are  daily  and  familiarly  employed  in  general  society,  as  ex- 
pressive whether  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  or  of  the  mer- 
its and  demerits  of  human  conduct.  In  the  details  upon 
which  he  enters  he  must  particularize  many  of  the  virtues 
and  vices  which  are  in  constant  exemplification  before  our 
eyes,  the  names  by  which  the  various  graces  and  accom- 
plishments of  character,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  which  the 
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various  deformities  and  faults  and  deficiencies  of  character, 
on  the  other,  are  commonly  designed,  must  be  of  perpetual 
recurrence  in  his  sermons;  and  so  we  shall  hear  from  the^ 
pulpit  much  of  statement  and  of  urgent  exhortation  on  the 
cultivation  of  truth,  and  integrity,  and  courteousness,  and 
benevolence,  and  these  perhaps  minutely  diversified  into 
their  modifications  of  plain  dealing  and  punctuality  in  bus- 
iness, and  civility  of  manners,  and  high-minded  honor,  and 
all  the  other  virtues  which  shed  a  grace  and  an  exaltation 
on  the  character  of  man  ;  and  we  also,  from  the  same  pulpit, 
will  hear  indignant  denunciations  against  the  opposite  char- 
acteristics— as,  for  example,  against  all  the  varieties  of  fraud, 
the  duplicity,  the  cunning,  the  disguised  falsehood,  the  con- 
venient plausibilities  which  are  so  frequently  practiced  in 
the  walks  of  merchandise,  the  embezzlements  of  agency,  the 
purloinings  of  household  service,  the  idleness  and  deficien- 
cies of  w^orkmen,  the  violence  of  successful  oppression,  the 
evil  speakings,  the  malignant  and  low-minded  gossipings, 
of  many  a  festive  and  social  party,  the  unfaithful  service 
whether  of  artisans  in  the  w^orkshop,  or  of  laborers  in  the 
field,  or  of  domestics  in  the  household  establishment — why, 
the  minister  who  takes  cognizance  in  his  sermons  of  all 
these  minute  and  manifold  virtues,  who  pictures  human  life 
in  his  pulpit  sketches,  and  makes  pertinent  or  striking  ap- 
plications of  all  that  is  general  in  ethic  principle  to  the 
actual  mind  and  manners  of  society — such  a  man  will  earn 
the  character  of  being  a  preacher  strikingly  and  eminently 
practical ;  and  yet  I  call  upon  you  well  to  remark,  that,  after 
all,  it  may  be  but  the  morals  only  of  a  terrestrial  standard 
which  he  deals  in,  and  these  enforced  only  by  terrestrial 
sanctions.  Why,  it  is  possible  at  this  rate  to  be  an  eminent- 
ly practical  preacher  even  under  an  economy  of  atheism. 
The  reciprocations  of  morality  between  man  and  man 
might  be  powerfully  urged  and  powerfully  delineated — a 
moral  approbation  might  be  pronounced,  and  that  most  im- 
pressively and  eloquently,  on  that  which  is  right — a  moral 
indignation  denounced,  with  equal  energy  and  effect,  on  that 
which  is  wrong,  and  yet,  just  as  an  eloquent  expounder  of 
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the  principles  of  taste,  both  in  its  theory  and  practice,  may 
deliver  in  masterly  style  all  the  lessons  of  the  subject,  with- 
out assuredly  one  reference  to  God,  or  the  seasoning  of  so 
much  as  one  religious  principle — why  may  not  an  eloquent 
expounder  of  virtue,  both  in  its  principles  and  its  practical 
applications,  acquit  himself  in  very  masterly  style  of  his  busi- 
ness as  a  practical  preacher,  and  with  just  so  little  reference 
to  God  or  to  any  religious  sanctions  whatever,  as  that,  mainly 
and  effectively,  his  lessons  are  but  those  of  an  earthly  moral- 
ity urged  home  by  earthly  enforcements  ?  In  other  words 
God  may,  in  effect,  though  occasionally  referred  to,  be  as 
good  as  banished  from  a  ministration  of  this  sort  altogether ; 
or,  at  all  events,  the  God  of  a  sentimental  or  academic  theism, 
and  not  the  God  of  Christianity,  from  whose  mouth  have 
emanated  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  sanc- 
tification,  may  be  the  alone  inspiring  divinity  of  all  his  com- 
positions. From  this  rapid  and  imperfect  outline  w^hich  I 
now  give,  I  trust  you  perceive  how  a  preacher  may,  in  one 
sense  of  the  w^ord,  be  practical,  without  at  all  being  pious, 
The  morality  in  whose  lessons  he  deals  may  be  a  pure  and 
elevated  and  humane  and  upright  morality,  and  yet  stand  in 
his  demonstrations  altogether  disjoined  from  godliness.  It 
may  be  the  morality  of  a  mere  citizen  of  earth,  and  not 
have  one  iota  belonging  to  it  of  the  morality  of  a  citizen  of 
heaven.  It  may  be  a  most  correct  and  classical  morality 
as  far  as  it  goes,  without,  however,  the  very  least  of  what 
may  be  called  the  flavor  of  the  sanctuary — impregnated 
throughout  with  a  classical  or  a  literary  spirit,  but  not  at  all 
with  an  apostolic  spirit.  I  should  like  to  characterize  by 
some  appropriate  epithet  this  species  of  morality,  for  I  con- 
fess I  like  not  the  distinction  that  is  commonly  made  be- 
tween an  evangelical  and  a  moral  preacher,  holding,  as  I 
do,  that  the  evangelical  preacher  can  only  vindicate  his  claim 
to  that  title  by  being  constantly  and  eminently  a  moral 
preacher.  I  want  to  familiarize  you  to  another  sort  of  dis- 
tinction— to  abolish,  in  fact,  the  contrast  between  the  evan- 
gelical and  the  moral  altogether,  and  to  set  another  contrast 
in  its  place — a  contrast  not  between  the  moral  and  evangel- 
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ical  preacher,  but  a  contrast  between  the  preacher  of  sacred 
and  the  preacher  of  secular  morality,  understanding  by  these 
terms,  that  whenever  morality  is  enforced  from  the  pulpit  . 
on  motives  altogether  apart  from  the  will  and  honor  of  God, 
or  from  its  bearing  on  the  prospects  and  preparations  of 
eternity,  it  may,  in  the  letter  of  it,  be  correct  morality,  and 
yet  a  morality  which,  in  point  of  spirit,  and  sentiment,  and 
motive,  may  be  wholly  secularized. 

With  the  aid  of  this  distinction  we  perhaps  might  enable 
you  more  justly  to   appreciate  the  character  of  different 
ages  in  regard  to  the  style  and  quality  of  their   pulpit 
ministrations.     There  may  have  been  the  change  referred 
to  in  our  text-book,  in  that  morality  formed  more  the  subject- 
matter  of  sermons  with  Barrow  and  Tillotson  and  Atterbury 
and   Sherlock  in  England,  with  Blair   and   Charters  and 
Logan  in  Scotland,  than  with  the  preachers  of  the  gener- 
ation that  had  gone  before  them.     But  ere  you  can  de- 
termine whether  this  change  be  indeed  an  improvement, 
you  must  examine  whether  to  the  morality  thus  introduced 
there  belonged  the  characteristics  of  the   secular  or  the 
sacred.     There  might,  in  fact,  be  a  great  deterioration  in 
the  lessons  of  the  pulpit  even  with  the  infusion  of  a  greater 
amount  of  morality,  and  that  in  two  ways.     First,  the  im- 
pression given  by  the  sermon  may  be  that  the  morality 
thus  recommended,  if  only  followed  and  carried  into  prac- 
tical fulfillment,  has  the  reward  of  merit  in  the  happiness 
of  eternity — an  impression  which   many  a  moral  sermon 
gives,  even  without  a  formal  or  explicit  statement  of  the 
error,  but  by  its  mere  reticence  on  the  all-important  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith;  and,  secondly,  the  introduction  of 
moral  preaching  into  the  pulpit  may  be  a  degeneracy  in- 
stead of  an  improvement,  if  it  be  a  morality  enforced  by 
worldly  sanctions — a  morality  which  recognizes  not  the  will 
of  God  as  the  supreme  rule,  the  glory  of  God  as  the  supreme 
object  of  whatever  things  we  do  in  the  land  of  our  pilgrim- 
age— a  morality  which  stands  disjoined  from  the  prospects 
of  the  immortal  state,  or  which,  even  with  all  its  express 
references  both  to  God  and  to  eternity,  recognizes  not  that 
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Jesus  Christ  is  the  Author  of  salvation — that  by  His  sacri- 
fice, and  by  it  alone,  we  are  delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin 
— that  by  His  obedience,  and  by  it  alone,  we  are  translated 
into  the  rewards  of  righteousness — that  by  His  Spirit,  or 
the  Spirit  which  He  gives  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His 
followers,  and  by  it  alone,  we  are  qualified  for  taking  part 
in  the  choirs  and  companies  of  the  celestial.  Wanting 
these  there  may  be  eloquent  descriptions  of  virtue,  there 
may  both  be  subtle  and  sound  discrimination  of  character, 
there  may  be  a  searching  and  anatomical  inspection  into 
the  arcana  of  the  human  heart,  there  may  be  a  moral  glow 
and  moral  coloring  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pulpit  com- 
position, and  yet  if  you  distinguish  the  whole- of  morality 
into  the  secular  and  the  sacred,  and  if  that  which  wants 
the  sacred  be  altogether  secular,  a  preacher  with  all  his 
talent  and  power  and  natural  virtuousness,  may  still  be  a 
secular,  an  earthly  moralist  notwithstanding.  The  very 
duties  on  which  he  preaches  may,  in  themselves,  and  apart 
from  the  motives,  be,  after  all,  the  duties  which  might 
reciprocate  between  man  and  man  under  an  economy  of 
atheism.  Such  are  the  integrities,  and  the  humanities,  and 
even  the  activities  of  life,  all  enjoined  most  certainly  by 
God  in  heaven,  but  which,  apart  from  the  thought  of  God 
or  any  sense  of  His  authority  at  all,  might  still  be  urged  by 
man  upon  his  fellows,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  as 
the  incumbent  moralities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
And  we  again  repeat  that  there  may  be  a  far  more  plenti- 
ful importation  of  such  topics  into  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  at  one  age  than  at  another,  and  still,  instead  of  an 
age  of  improvement,  as  represented  in  the  text-book,  it 
may  have  been  an  age  of  most  woeful  and  withering  dete- 
rioration. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  we  would  not  only  modify, 
but  utterly  reverse  the  estimate  given  by  our  author  in  the 
text-book  as  to  the  ebbs  or  the  alternations  which  may  have 
taken  place  from  one  generation  to  another  in  the  character 
and  style  of  pulpit  ministrations  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.     We  look  on  the  transitions  which  took  place  in 
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the  days  of  Stillingfleet  and  Barrow  not  as  transitions  from 
a  worse  to  a  better,  but  as  transitions  from  a  better  to  a 
worse  ;  not  as  transitions  from  an  Antinomian  to  a  moral, 
but  as  transitions  from  a  sacred  to  a  secular ;  and  as  we 
proceed  downwards  to  Clarke  and  Atterbury  and  Tillotson, 
we  can  trace,  we  imagine,  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  sal  evangelicum,  till  at  length  the  meager  Arminianism 
of  almost  all  the  English  pulpits,  shriveled  and  bereft  of  all 
that  is  peculiar,  whether  in  the  spirit  or  sanctions  of  the 
gospel,  gave  forth,  in  sermons  which  have  been  compared 
to  a  fine  winter  day,  in  that  they  were  short,  and  clear,  and 
cold,  gave  forth  a  very  distinct  system  of  practical  ethics, 
we  allow,  but  a  system  from  which  the  whole  vitality  of 
religion  had  fled,  and  without  one  principle  fetched  down 
from  the  upper  sanctuary  by  which  to  animate  and  to  sus- 
tain it. 

And  I  would  say  the  very  same  of  our  own  country — 
that  its  pulpits  became  secular  and  ineflicient  at  the  very 
time  which  our  author  has  fixed  upon  as  the  period  of  our 
having  become  rational.  It  was  the  preaching  from  the 
days  of  John  Knox  down  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  which  first  ripened  and  afterward  sustained  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The 
degeneracy  began  with  the  first  introduction  of  England's 
elegant  literature  into  our  country,  and  along  with  that,  of 
England's  cold  and  meager  Arminianism  into  our  pulpits. 
When  our  sermons  began  to  be  so  tinged  as  to  be  trans- 
formed toward  the  likeness  of  papers  in  the  Spectator, 
rather  than  of  those  noble  compositions,  the  homilies  of  our 
sister  Church — it  was  then  that  the  clergy  lost  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  people,  and  lost  their  wonted  ascendency  over 
them.  We  are  far  from  making  this  the  test  of  clerical 
perfection  ;  and  in  matters  of  religion,  as  little  as  in  other 
things,  would  we  say  of  the  vox  populi,  that  it  was  vox 
Dei ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  who  formed  the  Bible  formed 
it  in  adaptation  to  the  actual  w^ants  of  human  nature — to 
the  fears  and  the  demands  of  human  consciences;  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  faithful  exposition  of  Scripture  doctrine  meets 
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with  that  sort  of  response  in  the  feelings  of  the  general 
multitude,  which  accounts  in  great  part  lor  the  popularity 
that  attaches  to  the  preaching  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
This  is  the  real  principle  of  the  popular  acceptance  which 
awaits  our  evangelical  sermon,  not  that  it  is  accommodated 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  but  that  it  is  accommodated 
to  the  felt  exigencies  of  man's  real  condition  ;  and  when  a 
sermon  is  changed  from  the  sacred  to  the  secular,  it  loses 
the  benefit  of  all  that  congeniality  with  the  tastes  and  the 
demands  of  the  people  which  is  founded  on  this  accommo- 
dation. And  so  our  author's  period  of  light  and  of  im- 
provement was,  in  fact,  the  period  of  Scotland's  greatest 
darkness.  It  was  the  middle  age  of  our  Church,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  a  remnant — Willison,  and  Maclaurin, 
and  Grey,  and  Erskine,  and  Walker,  and  Witherspoon, 
described  as  the  Puritans  of  their  time,  its  ministrations 
fell  powerless  on  the  land,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
people  fell  away  from  the  tabernacles  of  their  forefathers. 
Of  late  there  has  began  a  decided,  I  trust  a  progressive 
revival ;  but  it  is  just  the  revival  which  our  author,  and 
many  kindred  with  himself,  would  have  stigmatized  as  a 
reappearance  of  the  Antinomianism  of  other  days — as  the 
lapsing  back  again  to  the  weakness  and  fanaticism  of  a 
more  barbaric  period. 

But  let  us  deal  evenly  with  all  parties.  If  they  who  are 
known  as  the  moral  preachers  have  failed,  in  that  they 
have  lost  sight  of  the  evangelical  principles  which  can  alone 
give  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  efficacy  to  the  exposition 
of  duties,  they  who  are  termed  the  evangelical  preachers 
have  very  generally  failed,  in  that  they  have  kept  a  great 
deal  too  much  by  the  generalities  of  principle,  and  have 
refrained  from  that  minute  and  varied  exposition  of  the 
duties  of  life,  for  which,  I  am  sure,  they  have  no  sanction 
whatever  in  the  practice  and  example  of  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity.  They  tell  us  of  sanctification  in  the  gross, 
but  they  enter  not  into  the  details  of  sanctification.  They 
assign  to  it  its  right  place  and  position  in  Christianity,  in  as 
far  as  they  represent  it  not  to  be  a  legal  purchase,  but  a 
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moral  preparation  for  heaven ;  but  still,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  discussion  connected  with  this  question,  it  is 
but  holiness  in  the  general  that  we  hear  of,  and  not  holiness  1 
in  its  distinct  and  daily  exhibitions.  What  we.  want,  in 
short,  from  their  hands,  is  sanctification  more  broken  up, 
as  it  were,  into  its  manifold  diversities  and  details,  suited  to 
all  the  virtues  of  everyday  life,  and  brought  close  to  the 
business  of  men.  Wanting  this,  many,  very  many,  are  the 
ordinary  hearers  who  can  not  discern  the  practical  char- 
acter of  their  preaching  through  the  dim  and  technical 
nomenclature  of  their  various  explanations  ;  and  the  people, 
while  they  acquiesce,  and  vi^ith  pleasure  too,  as  they  would 
in  a  very  pleasant  song,  when  the  minister  tells  them  of 
sanctification,  just  for  want  of  that  explicitness  and  precision 
which  I  am  now  desiderating,  nourish  their  hearts  in  the 
treacherous  complacency  of  a  real  and  practical  Antinomi- 
anism.  There  is  a  vast  enlargement  in  the  field  of  pulpit 
ministrations  which  has  -scarcely  yet  been  entered  on,  and 
on  which  I  would  invite  you  to  break  forth.  Never  lose 
sight  of  the  great  doctrine,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith. 
Never  lose  sight  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  alone 
meritorious  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  Never 
lose  sight  of  the  actual  impotency  of  our  depraved  and 
fallen  nature,  insomuch  that  without  Christ  we  can  do 
nothing.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only 
through  Him  strengthening  us  that  we  are  enabled  to  do 
all  things.  But  along  with  this,  enter  into  description  and 
detail  in  the  account  of  all  these  things.  Explain  each  of 
them,  urge  each  of  them,  and  bring  forth,  in  all  its  rich 
variety.  Christian  duty,  as  suited  to  all  the  varieties  of 
human  experience.  Tell  us  not  merely  of  our  dependence 
on  the  Spirit,  but  enter  into  far  more  familiar  description 
and  detail  than  I  find  often  attempted  nowadays  on  the 
distinct  fruits  of  the  Spirit — the  actual  specific  accomplish- 
ments and  graces  of  the  Christian  character — the  manifold 
variety  of  social  as  well  as  of  sacred  duties ;  the  social  made 
sacred  by  the  infusion  of  gospel  doctrine  and  of  the  gospel 
spirit  throughout  the  whole  staple  of  your  ministrations. 
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I  have  already  quoted  in  your  hearing  the  example  of 
the  Apostles,  and  mentioned  how,  while  in  the  first  half 
of  their  epistles  they  are  generally  doctrinal,  and  that  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  they  branch  forth  into  the 
minutely  and  familiarly  practical  at  last.  Proceed  on  the 
distinction  between  two  classes  of  hearers — the  converted 
and  the  unconverted.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  you  should 
urge  constantly  their  undone  state  by  nature,  the  impossi- 
bility of  recovering  from  it  by  any  attempt  on  their  part 
even  to  perform  the  very  duties  which,  in  all  their  fullness 
and  all  their  minute  variety,  you  are  urging  upon  the  other 
class — of  the  obstacles  they  set  up  in  the  way  of  their  own 
salvation,  if  they  go  forth  on  the  vain  enterprise  of  estab- 
lishing a  righteousness  of  their  own — of  the  only  ground 
on  which  such  a  righteousness  as  constitutes  our  right  can 
possibly  be  made  out,  of  what  Christ  hath  done,  and  what 
Christ  suffered  even  for  the  chief  of  sinners — of  the  voice 
of  welcome  and  good-will  to  all,  which  you,  as  one  of  the 
embassadors  of  the  New  Testament,  are  entitled  to  lift  up 
in  the  hearing  of  a  general  congregation — of  justification 
being  by  faith  alone,  and  a  sanctification  as  indispensable 
as  the  former,  being  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  given  to  them 
who  believe,  and  for  which  all  are  encouraged  to  pray. 
These  are  the  principles  of  the  doctrine,  I  would  say  the 
first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  after  which,  if  they 
have  taken  effect  to  any  extent,  so  as  to  present  you  with 
the  class  of  the  converted  as  well  as  the  unconverted,  you, 
in  reference  to  them,  that  is,  to  the  converts  of  your  con- 
gregation, are  not  to  be  constantly  laying  at  the  foundation 
— a  charge  to  which  many  of  our  evangelical  clergy  stand 
peculiarly  exposed — whereas,  in  the  language  of  the  Apos- 
tle, they  should  not  be  constantly  employed  in  laying  again 
the  foundation,  but  should  go  on  to  perfection ;  and  so, 
while  it  is  their  duty  to  give  to  every  man  a  word  in  season, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  unconverted,  to  keep  up  a  large 
ministration  in  their  pulpits  of  the  primary,  and  fundamental, 
and  essential  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  doing  this 
also,  for  the  sake  of  the  converted,  that  they  may  keep 
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their  first  faith,  and  hold  fast  the  beginning  of  their  confi- 
dence ;  yet  the  thing  pecuUarly  suited  to  them  is  a  large 
and  explicit  ministration  on  the  details  of  holiness,  the  duties 
of  faith  and  everyday  life,  and  the  obligations  which  lie 
upon  their  hearers  in  their  relative  stations  as  husbands, 
and  wives,  and  children,  and  masters,  and  servants,  and 
members  of  society  ;  and  be  assured  that  the  conscientious 
filling  up  of  all  these  stations,  with  the  proper  duties  which 
belong  to  them,  forms  a  most  essential  part  of  going  onward 
even  to  perfection. 


BOOK  v.— CHAP.  IV. 

SANCTIFICATION. 

THE    PRATER. 

In  drawing  near  to  thee,  O  God,  we  would  do  especial  homage  to 
the  moral  perfections  of  Thy  nature.  Thou  art  a  God  of  unspotted 
holiness,  and  sin  is  that  accursed  thing  which  Thou  canst  not  pass  by 
without  a  punishment,  or  without  an  expiation.  Do  Thou  thoroughly 
impress  us,  O  God,  with  the  evil  of  it,  and  with  Thine  irreconcilable 
enmity  thereto ;  and  give  us  to  know  how  deeply  tainted  our  natures 
are  with  this  sore  and  withering  leprosy,  that  we  may  hail  the  tidings 
of  deliverance  by  the  gospel,  and  rejoice  that  there  is  a  physician 
there.     Be  with  us  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

There  has  been  an  extremely  useless  and  uncalled  for 
question  agitated  in  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  repent- 
ance, which  I  would  not  have  adverted  to  but  for  the 
practical  mischief  that  might  accrue  from  it  to  the  work  of 
Christianization.  The  question  is,  which  of  the  two  comes 
first — faith  or  repentance  ?  Now,  here  is  the  evil  that 
arises  from  a  minister  waiting  to  adjust  in  his  mind  the 
metaphysical  order  of  these  two.  He  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  think  that  it  is  not  time  for  him  to  exhibit  the  over- 
tures of  reconciliation  till  a  certain  progress  have  been  made 
in  the  contritions,  and  even  in  the  amendments  of  repent- 
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ance.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  think  that  it  is  not 
yet  time  to  call  on  the  people,  either  for  the  purposes  or 
the  performances  of  the  new  life,  till  the  whole  orthodoxy 
have  been  established  in  their  minds  of  the  doctrine  which 
respects  the  justification  of  the  sinner,  or  the  meritorious 
ground  of  his  acceptance  with  God.  In  both  these  ways 
the  practical  outset  of  Christianity  has  been  darkened  and 
enfeebled.  The  minister  feels  an  entanglement  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  mode  of  opening  the  subject,  and  the  people  are 
left  in  a  state  of  perplexity  as  to  what  the  distinct  and 
obvious  things  are  which  they  must  begin  with — fearing, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  entertain  a  joyful  confidence  in  the 
oflfered  reconciliation  of  the  gospel,  because  they  are  not 
yet  good  enough ;  and  fearing  as  much,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  enter  on  the  work  of  reformation,  lest  this  should  imply 
that  in  virtue  of  works  and  of  obedience  by  themselves, 
they  presume  to  make  out  a  righteousness  of  their  own — a 
claim  and  a  title-deed  forthe  inheritance  of  a  blissful  eternity. 
It  is  thus  that  the  metaphysical  speculation  of  theologi- 
ans as  to  the  rationale  of  the  process  has  embari'assed  the 
initial  attempts  of  Christian  ministers  actually  to  institute 
the  process  and  set  it  agoing,  and  therefore  I  would  say  that 
whether  or  not  they  can  adujst  the  order  of  percedency  be- 
tween faith  and  repentance,  there  is  a  distinct  call  upon  them 
for  preaching  both,  and  that  at  the  very  outset  of  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  people  on  the  subject.  Tell  them,  even  now, 
to  break  off  their  sins  by  righteousness,  and  tell  them,  even 
now,  to  rest  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  alone 
ground  of  their  acceptance  with  the  Lawgiver,  whom  they 
have  offended.  The  order  of  subjects  in  thfeir  practical  min- 
istrations is  not  to  wait  on  the  previous  intellectual  order 
in  their  minds  respecting  the  antecedency  of  one  step  to  an- 
other in  the  moral  system  of  their  hearers.  For  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  the  process,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  in  fact  analyze  it,  or  even  be  able  to  analyze  it. 
They  have  to  follow  scriptural  example.  If  at  one  time 
they  are  afraid  of  putting  repentance  before  faith,  they 
should  remember  that  historically,  John,  the  minister  of  re- 
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pentance,  was  sent  as  a  forerunner  to  Christ,  and  that  even 
he  set  forth,  as  is  recorded  by  the  EvangeUst  Mark,  on  the 
work  of  his  public  ministry  with  the  initiatory  call  of — 
Repent,  and  believe  the  gospel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  afraid  of  putting  faith  before  repentance,  let  them  re- 
member that  in  Scripture  there  is  really  no  such  metaphys- 
ical nicety  attempted,  and  certainly  no  such  nicety  proceed- 
ed on ;  for  though  Paul  adheres  to  the  order  of  Mark  when 
he  defines  the  subject  of  his  preaching  to  be  repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
yet  innumerable  are  the  places  in  the  Bible  where  the  pri- 
mary and  ascendant  influence  is  given  to  faith,  as  if  it  pre- 
sided over  the  commencement  as  well  as  the  whole  progress 
of  all  in  Christianity  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 

On  the  one  hand,  be  assured  that  you  will  run  into  a 
great  practical  error  in  the  conduct  of  your  pulpit  ministra- 
tions, if  you  abstain  from  urging  on  the  people  instanter, 
and  whatever  their  religious  belief  and  knowledge  may  be, 
that  they  should  turn  from  that  which  is  morally  evil  to 
that  which  is  morally  well ;  and  you  will  run  into  an  error 
as  great,  if  not  daily  telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Christ  is  their  only  refuge,  and  His  righteousness  their  only 
plea  for  acceptance  with  God — a  plea  which  they  are  invit- 
ed confidently  to  use  and  to  rejoice  in,  from  the  earliest  mo- 
ment of  your  holding  converse  with  them  upon  the  subject. 

But  before  I  altogether  quit  the  subject,  let  me  offer  what 
I  hold  to  be  the  right  metaphysical  view  which  should  be 
taken  of  the  question.  There  must  be  the  antecedency  of 
a  faith  of  some  kind  or  other  to  every  practical  movement. 
Even  anterior,  long  anterior,  to  a  full  and  distinct  under- 
standing of  the  economy  of  redemption,  there  might  be  an 
incipient  movement  toward  the  whole  subject,  accompanied 
with  the  practical  renunciation  of  gross  and  ordinary  sins; 
but  even  this  general  earnestness,  misdirected  as  it  may  be, 
presupposes  a  faith  to  this  amount  at  least — a  faith  in  the 
reality  of  the  whole  subject.  A  man  whom  you,  with  the 
whole  force  of  your  moral  earnestness,  attempt  to  dissuade 
from  his  thefts,  or  his  impurities,  or  his  deceptions  of  any 
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sort,  and  whom  perhaps  to  that  extent  you  prevail  upon, 
proceeds  on  the  belief  in  his  mind  of  a  general  something 
which  makes  it  his  highest  duty  and  interest  so  to  do.  To 
that  extent  he  has  faith,  and  practice  up  to  that  extent  it  is 
your  duty  to  urge  upon  him  ;  and  without  waiting  ere  a 
more  enlarged  faith  shall  be  formed  in  him,  who  knows 
but  this  may  be  faith  in  embryo — who  knows  but  it  may  be 
that  elemental  principle  compared  by  our  Saviour  to  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  ;  and  let  us,  therefore,  join  an  ener- 
getic moral  process  to  the  business  of  Christianization,  and 
look  on  the  question,  whether  faith  or  repentance  comes 
first,  or  whether  you  first  turn  from  your  sins  or  to  the 
Saviour,  to  be  nearly  as  ideal  a  one  as  whether,  in  turning 
round  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass,  you  turn  first 
to  the  south  or  from  the  north.  The  one  implies  the  other  ; 
and  instead  of  assigning  any  precedency  in  the  matter,  I 
would  say  of  the  two  that  they  are  contemporaneous. 


BOOK  v.— CHAP.  VI. 

BAPTISM. 

THE    PRAYER. 

We  again  implore,  O  God,  the  inspiration  of  Thy  wisdom,  and  the 
continued  protection  of  that  all-powerful  hand  which  upholds  us  con- 
tinually. There  is  a  diversity  of  operations  in  nature,  yet  it  is  Thou 
who  w^orkest  all  in  all.  There  is  a  vast  multiplicity  of  doings  in  human 
life,  yet  may  we  forget  not  that  Thou  art  the  Being  with  whom  we 
have  mainly  and  emphatically  to  do  ;  and  make  us  sensible  that  we  are 
short  of  what  we  ought  to  be,  if  we  are  not  doing  all  things  to  Thy 
glory — not  doing  all  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Give  us,  O  Lord, 
a  lofty  estimate  of  Thy  law,  that  proportionally  thereto  we  each  may 
have  a  lowly  estimate  of  ourselves,  and  that  a  sense  of  the  unfulfilled 
requisitions  under  which  we  sit  may  shut  us  up  to  the  faith  and  the 
following  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  would  recommend  to  you  as  an  excellent  subject  for  a 
sermon  the  moral  lesson  that  might  be  drawn  from  baptism, 
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when  considered  as  the  initiatory  right  of  the  Christian 
rehgion.  For,  of  what  is  it  the  symbol?  Expressing  it 
generally,  it  is  the  symbol  of  purification.  But  to  give  the 
virtue  and  strength  of  a  practical  application  to  it,  it  should 
be  distinctly  noticed,  that  it  is  not  so  much  of  purification 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  as  from  the  pollution  of  it.  For,  re- 
member that  the  water  of  this  ceremonial  is  a  personal 
application,  and.be  assured  that  the  substantial  thing  repre- 
sented by  the  water  is  a  personal  application  also ;  the  one, 
as  sprinkled  on  the  body,  is  fitted  to  cleanse  it  from  the 
defilements  of  material  pollution ;  the  other,  as  sprinkled 
on  the  heart,  is  fitted  to  cleanse  it  from  the  defilements  of 
all  moral  pollution.  And  we  accordingly  read  of  baptism  in 
St.  Peter  as  being  realized  in  its  proper  substance  and  sig- 
nificancy  when  associated,  not  with  the  putting  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  body,  but  with  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
to  God  ;  and  just  as  the  moral  baptism  of  John  symbolized 
the  higher  and  spiritual  baptism  of  the  Saviour,  so  may  we 
be  assured  that  the  baptism  by  water,  which  is  so  distinctly 
personal,  symbolized  what  is  just  as  distinctly  personal,  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  great  lesson,  then,  to  be  enforced  in  a  sermon  on 
baptism  is,  that  at  the  very  entrance  of  Christianity,  the 
renunciation  of  moral  evil  is  held  forth  in  full  prospect  and 
contemplation  to  all  who  assume  the  profession  of  the  gos- 
pel. We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  initial  step  of 
this  religion  is  a  renunciation,  in  purpose  and  desire  at  least, 
of  all  sin.  The  outward  and  ceremonial  baptism,  in  fact, 
is  the  sign  of  this ;  and  from  a  sign  it  advances  into  a  seal, 
when  the  party  who  submits  to  this  ordinance  is  regarded, 
by  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  as  having  come  under  an  obli- 
gation to  prosecute  a  strenuous  departure  from  all  iniquity. 
By  giving  a  sermon  on  baptism  this  direction,  and  a  most 
right  and  warrantable  direction  it  surely  is,  you  are  enabled 
to  hold  forth  in  striking  and  impressive  manifestation  the 
moral  character  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  what  with  the 
tendencies  of  man  to  Antinomianism — what  with  the  mis- 
understanding which  exists  as  to  the  real  design  and  object 
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of  our  most  holy  religion — it  is  of  importance  that  you 
should  seize  on  every  opportunity,  and  make  use  of  every 
argument,  for  evincing  what  a  virtuous  and  practical  sys- 
tem that  is  of  which  you  are  the  expounders,  and  should  be 
the  examples  too. 

A  vast  amount  of  misplaced  zeal  has  been  expended  on 
the  question,  whether  baptism  should  be  by  sprinkling  or 
immersion?  Let  me  here,  however,  acknowledge,  which  1 
do  most  sincerely  and  cordially,  that  this  magnification  of 
small  matters  is  very  often  associated  with  a  worth  and  a 
weight  of  character  and  principle  which  are  altogether 
sterhng.  There  are  thousands  of  the  minuter  controversies 
which  I  can  not  sympathize  in  on  either  of  the  sides,  and 
just  for  want  of  a  clear  or  important  principle  to  hold  by. 
But  it  is  evident  of  the  men  who  do  enter  very  keenly  into 
those  disputations,  that  they  feel  as  if  they  had  got  hold  of 
something  very  clear  and  very  important;  and  the  strenu- 
ous, indomitable  urgency  wherewith  they  pursue  the  object 
their  hearts  are  set  upon,  is  the  pledge,  at  least,  of  a  deep 
religious  earnestness.  We  meet  with  exemplifications  of 
this  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  :  among  the  Non- 
conformists of  the  seventeenth  century — among  the  stick- 
lers for  sitting  rather  than  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament — 
among  the  protesters  against  the  abomination  of  gown  and 
surplice  as  vestments  for  clergymen — in  short,  among  the 
advocates  for  or  against  a  world  of  petty  circumstantials, 
whose  zeal  in  their  respective  callings  I  infinitely  regret, 
because  of  the  contempt  which  is  thereby  drawn  on  Chris- 
tianity, but  for  whose  conscientiousness  in  the  urging  and 
spreading  of  the  same  I  at  the  same  time  have  the  most  pro- 
found veneration  and  regard.  If  there  be  any  geograph- 
ical distinction  between  one  part  of  Scotland  and  another 
in  this  respect,  I  would  say  that  the  interesting  relics  of  the 
olden  pertinaciousness  and  the  olden  zeal  for  little  things, 
are  to  be  found  most  abundantly  in  the  west.  I  am  sure  1 
affirm  this  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  reproach,  or  even 
of  disrespect.  Were  there  no  other  principle,  indeed,  than 
my  love  of  antiquities,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  regard  this 
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peculiarity  with  the  utmost  toleration.  But  a  far  higher 
principle  than  this  comes  into  operation ;  for,  agreeably  to 
the  general  law  which  I  have  just  announced  to  you,  I 
have  found  it  associated  in  that  part  of  our  Establishment 
with  so  much  of  upright  and  pure  and  resolute  assertion  in 
behalf  of  great  principles,  that  I  with  all  my  heart  forgive 
the  obstinacy  of  their  adherence  to  small  points,  and  re- 
tain in  their  favor  a  very  large  surplus  of  high  and  positive 
esteem  to  the  bargain.  For  example,  they  have  been  all 
along  the  sturdy  champions  of  nonpluralism  in  the  Church, 
of  residence  in  parishes,  of  sacredness  in  Sabbath  observa- 
tion, of  the  cause  of  Christianity  at  home,  by  their  inces- 
sant efforts  to  enlarge  the  church  accommodation,  and  of 
the  cause  of  Christianity  abroad,  by  the  support  which  they 
have  ever  rendered  both  to  Bible  and  missionary  and  co- 
lonial societies.  After  this  goodly  enumeration  of  great 
and  noble  services,  the  occasional  littlenesses  wherewith 
they  at  times  may  be  associated  are  like  spots  in  the  sun ; 
and  I  am  sure  ought  to  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than 
with  the  most  good-natured  indulgence,  just  as  one  views 
the  feebleness  or  peculiarities  of  some  aged  friend,  for 
whose  substantial  worth  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  just 
veneration.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
Both  well  region,  that  land  of  sturdy  principle,  signalized 
by  the  exploits  and  the  martyrdoms  of  our  covenanting 
forefathers  where  I  would  attempt  the  slightest  innovation 
on  their  ancient  forms,  however  harmless,  or  even  to  a 
certain  extent  beneficial  ;  seeing  there  are  many  there 
who,  on  the  proposition  of  any  change,  however  insignifi- 
cant, will  resist  you  by  saying  they  will  never  consent  to 
let  down  even  the  smallest  pin  of  the  tabernacle.  There 
was  an  attempt  some  time  ago  to  introduce  the  organ  into 
the  Scottish  Kirk — it  was  the  most  unwise  of  all  enter- 
prises to  attempt  it  in  the  west.  Since  that  the  abomina- 
tion of  a  painted  window  in  one  of  the  churches  was  ob- 
truded on  the  public  gaze  ;  but  it  could  not  be  permitted 
to  stand  another  Sabbath  in  the  west.  To  read  the  line  in 
psalm-singing,  is  one  of  the  venerable  and  antique  peculi- 
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arities  of  our  land  ;  and  the  abolition  of  it  met  with  far  the 
sturdiest  resistance  in  the  west.  The  antipathy  to  paper 
in  the  pulpit,  which  used  to  be  in  force  all  over  Scotland, 
is  still  in  greatest  force  and  inveteracy  in  the  west.  I 
state  not  this  for  the  purpose  of  levity  or  ridicule,  but  of 
presenting  to  your  notice  the  very  peculiar  conjunction 
which  I  have  just  now  remarked  upon  between  a  zeal  for 
great  principles,  mixed  up,  as  it  often  is,  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  with  a  zeal  and  tenaciousness  about  the  merest 
bagatelles.  The  west  is  the  very  quarter  to  which  I  look 
most  hopefully  for  the  revival  of  our  Church  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  highest  moral  and  religious  interests;  and 
however  amused  therefore  with  the  innocent  peculiarities 
to  which  I  have  just  now  adverted,  it  can  not  dispossess 
the  veneration  and  serious  regard  wherewith  1  look  at  that 
portion  of  our  Church — very  much,  in  fact,  as  our  General 
Assembly  looked  at  the  question  which  broke  out  about 
the  tables,  and  finally  disposed  of  it — when  our  venerable 
mother,  sitting  in  her  collective  wisdom,  was  called  on  to 
decide  the  quarrel  that  had  broken  out  among  her  children, 
she  allowed  me,  the  one  party,  to  continue  the  table-service 
in  the  way  I  had  found  to  be  most  convenient ;  but,  instead 
of  laying  aught  like  severity  or  rebuke  upon  the  other,  she, 
while  disappointing  them  of  their  plea,  dismissed  them  at  the 

same  time  with  a  look  of  the  most  benignant  complacency. 

***** 

I  should  like  you  to  estimate  soundly  and  rightly  the  pre- 
cise argumentative  effect  of  the  scriptural  reasons  that 
might  be  adduced  for  infant  baptism.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  an  ultra  demand  for  an  express  and  positive  ap- 
pointment in  the  Bible  for  many  things  ere  we  have  a  com- 
plete warrant  for  the  doing  of  them  ;  and  they  who  make 
this  demand  in  the  present  controversy  lay  much  stress  on 
there  being  no  absolute  ordination  in  behalf  of  infant  bap- 
tism. But  we  might  very  well  reiterate  upon  them,  that  if 
there  be  no  express  ordination  in  scripture  for  the  baptism 
of  infants,  as  little  is  there  any  ordination  so  express  as  to 
be  exclusive  for  the  baptism  of  adults.     So  far,  then,  we 
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are  upon  equal  ground  ;  and  if  they  would  lay  upon  us 
the  onus  of  an  absolute  proof  for  the  lawfulness  of  the  prac- 
tice, we  have  just  as  good  a  title  to  lay  on  them  the  onus 
of  an  absolute  proof  for  its  unlawfulness.  But  we  have 
very  strong  scriptural  argument  for  repelling  this  charge. 
If  unlawful,  why  was  it  so  instituted  in  the  parallel  rite 
of  circumcision  ?  In  passing  from  the  initiatory  rite  of  the 
one  economy  to  the  iniatory  right  of  the  other,  nothing, 
I  am  sure,  could  be  so  natural  as  to  assimilate  them 
in  all  the  circumstances  which  were  not  expressly  forbid- 
den. The  absence  of  any  such  prohibition  leaves  us  in  pos- 
session of  very  strong  scriptural  argument  for  the  practice 
as  observed  now  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians. 
Surely,  if  infant  baptism  were  a  bad  or  a  wrong  thing,  the 
later  scriptures  would  have  interposed  a  caveat  against 
our  falling  into  it,  and  more  especially  as  the  older  scrip- 
tures had  a  direct  tendency  to  mislead  us  into  such  an 
observance.  In  all  matters  not  expressly  repealed,  or  not 
necessarily  superseded  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  the  analogy  of  the  two  dispensations  forms  a 
strong  argument  for  the  authority  of  any  practice  counte- 
nanced by  the  former,  though  not  expressly  enjoined  by  the 

later,  and  a  still  stronger  argument  for  its  innocence. 

*  *  *  *  # 

**  But  mark  how  it  fared  with  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 
He.  the  first  Hebrew,  believed  and  was  circumcised  ;  and 
It  was  laid  down  for  a  statute  in  Israel,  that  all  his  children 
should  be  circumcised  in  infancy.  In  like  manner,  the  first 
Christians  believed  and  were  baptized  ;  and  though  there 
be  no  statute  laid  down  upon  the  subject,  yet  is  there  no 
violation  of  any  contrary  statute,  when  all  our  children  are 
baptized  in  infancy.  At  the  origin  of  the  two  institutions 
the  order  of  succession  is  the  same  with  both.  The  thing 
signified  took  precedency  of  the  sign.  Along  the  stream 
of  descent  which  issued  from  the  first  of  them,  this  order 
was  reversed,  and  by  an  express  authority  too,  so  as  that 
the  sign  took  precedency  of  the  thing  signified  :  And  so 
has  it  been  the  very  general  practice  with  the  stream  of 
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descent  that  issued  from  the  second  of  them ;  and  if  the 
want  of  express  authority  be  pled  against  us,  we  reply  that 
this  is  the  very  circumstance  which  inclines  us  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps,  of  the  former  dispensation.  Express  authority 
is  needed  to  warrant  a  change,  but  it  is  not  needed  to  war- 
rant a  continuation.  It  is  this  very  want  of  express  author- 
ity, we  think,  which  stamps  on  the  opposite  system  a  char- 
acter of  presumptuous  innovation.  When  once  bidden  to 
walk  in  a  straight  line,  it  does  not  require  the  successive 
impulse  of  new  biddings  to  make  us  persevere  in  it.  But 
it  would  require  a  new  bidding  to  justify  our  going  off  from 
the  line  into  a  track  of  deviation.  The  first  Christians  be- 
lieved and  were  baptized  ;  Abraham  believed  and  was  cir- 
cumcised. He  transmitted  the  practice  of  circumcision  to 
infants ;  we  transmit  the  practice  of  baptism  to  infants. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  historical  evidence  of  our  practice 
having  ever  crept  in — the  innovation  of  a  later  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Had  the  mode  of  infant  baptism 
sprung  up  as  a  new  piece  of  sectarianism,  it  would  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  authorship  of  the  times.  But  there 
is  no  credible  written  memorial  of  its  ever  having  entered 
among  us  as  a  novelty;  and  we  have  therefore  the  strong- 
est reason  for  believing,  that  it  has  come  down  in  one  un- 
controlled tide  of  example  and  observation  from  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  And  if  they  have  not,  in  the  shape  of  any 
decree  or  statutory  enactment  that  can  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  given  us  any  authority  for  it — they  at  least, 
had  it  been  wrong,  and  when  they  saw  that  whole  families 
of  discipleship  were  getting  into  thi»-style  of  observation, 
would  have  interposed  and  lifted  up  the  voice  of  their  au- 
thority against  it.  But  we  read  of  no  such  interdict  in  our 
Scriptures ;  and,  in  these  circumstances,  we  hold  the  in- 
spired teachers  of  our  faith  to  have  given  their  testimony  in 
favor  of  infant  baptism,  by  giving  us  the  testimony  of  their 

silence." 

*  *  *  *  # 

"  This  affords,  we  think,  something  more  than  a  dubious 
glimpse  into  the  question  that  is  often  put  by  a  distracted 
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mother,  when  her  babe  is  taken  away  from  her — when  all 
the  converse  it  ever  had  with  the  world  amounted  to  the 
gaze  upon  it  of  a  few  months,  or  a  few  opening  smiles, 
which  marked  the  dawn  of  felt  enjoyment ;  and  ere  it  had 
reached  perhaps  the  lisp  of  infancy,  it,  all  unconscious  of 
death,  had  to  wrestle  through  a  period  of  sickness  with  its 
power,  and  at  length  to  be  overcome  by  it.  Oh,  it  little 
knew  what  an  interest  it  had  created  in  that  home  where  it 
was  so  passing  a  visitant — nor,  when  carried  to  its  early 
grave,  what  a  tide  of  emotion  it  would  raise  among  the  few 
acquaintances  it  left  behind  it !  On  it,  too,  baptism  was  im- 
pressed as  a  seal,  and  as  a  sign  it  was  never  falsified. 
There  was  no  positive  unbelief  in  its  little  bosom — no  re- 
sistance yet  put  forth  to  the  truth — no  love  at  all  for  the 
darkness  rather  than  the  light ;  nor  had  it  yet  fallen  into 
that  great  condemnation  which  will  attach  to  all  who  per- 
ish because  of  unbelief — that  their  deeds  are  evil.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  God  instituted  circumcision  for  the 
infant  children  of  Jews,  and  at  least  suffered  baptism  for  the 
infant  children  of  those  who  profess  Christianity.  Should 
the  child  die  in  infancy,  the  use  of  baptism  as  a.  sign  has 
never  been  thwarted  by  it;  and  may  we  not  be  permitted 
to  indulge  a  hope  so  pleasing,  as  that  the  use  of  baptism  as 
a  seal  remains  in  all  its  entireness — that  He  who  sanctioned 
the  affixing  of  it  to  a  babe,  will  fulfill  upon  it  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  this  ordinance :  And  when  we  couple  with  this 
the  known  disposition  of  our  great  Forerunner — the  love 
that  He  manifested  to  children  on  earth — how  He  suffered 
them  to  approach  Hj^  person — and,  lavishing  endearment 
and  kindness  upon  them  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  told  His 
disciples  that  the  presence  and  company  of  such  as  these  in 
heaven  formed  one  ingredient  of  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
Him — tell  us  if  Christianity  do  not  throw  a  pleasing  radi- 
ance around  an  infant's  tomb  ?  And  should  any  parent  feel 
softened  by  the  touching  remembrance  of  a  light  that  twink- 
led a  few  short  months  under  his  roof,  and  at  the  end  of  its 
little  period  expired — we  can  not  think  that  w^e  venture  too 
far  when  we  say,  that  he  has  only  to  persevere  in  the  faith 
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and  in  the  following  of  the  gospel,  and  that  very  light  will 
again  shine  upon  him  in  heaven.  The  blossom  which  with- 
ered here  upon  its  stalk,  has  been  transplanted  there  to  a 
place  of  endurance  ;  and  it  will  then  gladden  that  eye  which 
now  weeps  out  the  agony  of  an  affection  that  has  been 
sorely  wounded  ;  and  in  the  name  of  Him  who,  if  on  earth, 
■would  have  wept  along  with  them,  do  w^e  bid  all  believers 
lo  sorrow  not  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope,  but  to 
take  comfort  in  the  thought  of  that  country  where  there  is 
no  sorrow  and  no  separation.* 

"  Oh,  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 
Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  feara, 
The  day  of  wo,  the  watchful  night — 
For  all  her  soiTow,  all  her  tears, 
An  over  payment  of  delight?" 


BOOK  v.— CHAP.  VII. 

THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

THE    PRAYER. 

May  Thy  Spirit,  O  God,  guide  us  into  all  truth  ;  and  lest  we  sLouid 
go  EWtray  in  our  inquiry  after  it,  may  we  remember  Thine  own  saying, 
that  Thy  word  is  truth.  May  we  not,  in  quest  of  it,  ascend  in  fancy 
to  heaven,  and  think  that  we  are  to  fetch  down  its  secrets  by  a  direct 
conveyance  from  Thine  upper  sanctuary.  Neither  may  we  descend 
into  the  earth,  or  think  we  are  to  find  it  among  the  darkling  speculations 
of  Thy  creatures  here  below.  But  may  we  make  diligent  search  in 
Thy  word,  which  is  nigh  unto  us ;  and  as  Thou  rejoicest  to  meet  the 
man  that  worketh  righteousness,  do  Thou  rejoice  the  hearts  of  those 
that  are  seeking  after  Thee  in  Scripture  by  the  fullness  of  Thy  prom- 
ised manifestations. 

The  Lord's  Supper  serves  but  as  a  sign  when  viewed 
merely  as  a  commemorative  ordinance.  It  represents  a 
great  historical  transaction,  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  even 

*  The  two  last  paragraphs  are  to  be  found  in  "  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans."  p.  025,  226,  233-235. 
VOL.  IX. — Tj 
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apart  from  any  particular  view  of  the  design  and  efficacy 
of  that  death,  still  it  is  fitted  to  awaken  gratitude  w'hen  con- 
nected with  the  thought  that  that  death  was  subservient  in 
some  general  way  to  the  w^elfare  of  mankind.  But  the 
symbols  of  the  Lord's  Supper  remind  us  of  something  far 
more  special  than  this.  The  bread  represents  the  body  that 
was  broken,  the  wine  represents  the  blood  that  was  shed 
for  us ;  and  though  still  making  but  a  sign  of  that  ordinance 
yet,  as  signifying  the  doctrine  of  our  atonement,  it  holds  out 
a  sensible  exhibition  fitted  to  recall  this  great  truth,  and  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  it,  and  so,  through  the  medium  of 
this  faith,  to  awaken  a  gratitude  far  more  distinct  and  sig- 
nificant and  lively  than  any  cold  generality  can  possibly 
inspire. 

But  still  confining  ourselves  to  the  use  of  this  ordinance 
as  a  sign,  let  us  consider  what  more  is  represented  by  it, 
and  the  exhibition  of  w^hich  by  symbol  may  tell  on  the  mor- 
al affections  and  purposes  of  the  beholders  just  as  if  an  ex- 
hibition were  made  in  statement.  When  made  in  the  lat- 
ter way,  or  by  statement,  then  it  is  literally  and  properly  a 
sermon ;  w^hen  made  in  the  former  way,  or  by  symbol,  then 
it  is  a  sermon  by  action — and  certain  it  is  that  in  this  way 
it  may  be  a  most  impressive  sermon,  and  telling  us,  too, 
more  things  than  one.  The  great  object,  no  doubt,  the  prime 
exhibition  made  by  this  ordinance,  is  Jesus  Christ  evident- 
ly set  forth  crucified  before  us.  The  Lord's  Supper  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  a  most  vivid  representation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement.  It  may  be  called  a  representation 
of  it  in  picture  ;  and  while  there  is  not  necessarily  any  thing 
in  a  sensible  or  symbolical  exhibition  which  ought  to  cor- 
rupt or  complicate  this  great  truth,  there  is  every  thing  in 
it,  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  powerfully  and  af- 
fectingly  to  impress  us.  Accordingly,  I  know  not  a  season 
of  greater  importance  in  the  simple  annals  of  a  parish  than 
the  coming  round  of  this  great  public  solemnity;  a  season 
that  may  be  consecrated  to  the  best  and  highest  objects  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  There  needs  be  nothing  supersti- 
tious or  fanciful,  or  weak  in  the  deeper  solemnity  that  is  vis- 
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ible  on  that  impressive  occasion — founded,  as  it  may  alto- 
gether be,  on  a  deeper  and  more  reaUzing  sense  of  the  great 
sacrifice  that  was  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

But  still  restricting  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  sign,  there  is  more  represented  by  it  than  I 
have  yet  set  forth  to  you.  It  not  only  exhibits  our  atone- 
ment by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  the  ordinance,  both  in  it- 
self and  in  its  circumstantials,  exhibits  the  perfect  freedom 
wherewith  the  benefits  of  this  death  are  held  out  to  all.  I 
am  sensible  that  this  freedom  may,  in  one  view,  be  said  to 
be  limited  and  guarded,  and  actually  is  so  at  what  is  called 
fencing  the  tables ;  and  this  I  shall  more  especially  consid- 
er when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  ordinance,  not  as  a  sign, 
which  I  am  doing  at  present,  but  as  a  seal,  which  I  shall 
do  afterward.  Abstractly,  then,  from  the  limitation  to 
which  I  have  now  adverted,  and  the  nature  of  which  I  shall 
consider  afterward,  the  partakers  of  this  ordinance  come 
there  in  virtue  of  an  invitation  sounded  forth  by  the  minis- 
ter. He  is  entitled  to  say,  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters."  He  makes  a  universal  call,  and 
proclaims  a  universal  welcome ;  and  when,  in  obedience 
to  this  call,  they  do  seat  themselves  at  the  table,  the  trans- 
action which  takes  place  between  them  is  one  of  simple 
giving  on  the  one  side,  of  receiving  on  the  other.  The  gen- 
eral call  at  length  passes  into  a  special  application.  Each 
stretches  forth  his  hand  to  the  elements  for  himself,  and 
makes  a  special  application  of  them  to  himself — each  makes 
the  appointed  and  appropriate  use  of  the  bread  and  the  wine ; 
and  you  may  well  assure  them  that  they  are  not  more  wel- 
come to  these  memorials  of  the  atonement,  than  they  are  to 
the  benefits  of  that  body  and  blood  which  are  represented 
by  the  memorials.  In  other  words,  you  may,  on  this  affect- 
ing occasion,  hold  forth  to  them  the  lesson  of  appropriation 
— assuring  each,  that  he  has  a  warrant  for  receiving,  by 
faith,  the  antitypes  of  this  sacrament,  as  well  as  the  types 
or  symbols  which  are  employed  in  it,  that  he  may  view  the 
body  which  was  broken  for  the  sins  of  the  world  as  broken 
in-lividually  for  him,  and  the  blood  that  was  shed  for  the, 
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remission  of  sins  as  shed  specially  and  individually  for  his 
sins;  and  thus,  too,  by  a  pure  act  of  giving  and  receiving, 
the  doctrine  of  free  grace  is  embodied  in  this  most  speak- 
ing and  significant  of  all  the  ordinances.  The  minister 
gives,  the  communicant  takes.  Eternal  life  is  a  gift  on  the 
one  side,  and  faith  is  the  acceptance  or  the  laying  hold  of 
it  on  the  other.  Christ  is  said  to  give  repentance  and  the 
remission  of  sms.  Men  are  said  to  "receive  forgiveness," 
to  "  receive  the  atonement,"  to  *'  receive  power  to  become 
the  children  of  God." 

This  last  quotation  suggests  another  of  the  important  les- 
sons held  forth  by  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  when  viewed  as 
a  sign.  The  bread  and  the  wine  w^hich  are  there  used  are 
not  only  the  memorials  of  our  atonement — they  are  also 
the  symbols  of  our  spiritual  nourishment.  As  the  body  is 
strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  literal  elements,  so  is  the 
soul  strengthened  for  the  fatigue  of  obedience,  and  the 
healthy  exercises  of  all  its  functions,  by  the  counterpart 
realities  to  these  elements.  We  read  in  Scripture  of  the 
bread  of  life  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  we  read 
also  of  the  living  water,  under  whose  fertilizing  influence 
all  the  fair  and  pleasant  fruits  of  righteousness  are  made  to 
grow  in  the  character  of  believers.  This  spake  He  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  given  to  those  who  believe.  So  that,  while 
engaged  in  this  most  affecting  of  all  our  Christian  ceremo- 
nies, there  is  another  most  refreshing  and  strengthening 
view  which  may  be  urged  by  the  minister  on  the  heart  of 
his  communicants.  He  may  tell  them  of  God's  free  Spirit, 
as  free,  in  fact,  as  the  forgiveness  is.  He  may  press  home 
upon  them  the  lesson,  that  He  who  hath  given  them  His 
own  Son  will  also  with  Him  freely  give  them  all  things. 
He  may  represent  to  them,  that  they  are  just  as  welcome 
to  the  spiritual  influence  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  the  sym- 
bols which  they  are  using,  as  they  are  to  the  reconciliation 
enveloped  in  these  symbols.  If  like  to  be  overwhelmed  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  their  steadfast  maintenance  of  the  Christian  profession, 
he  may,  on  this  ground,  expatiate  on  the  great  practical 
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security  which  they  have  in  the  blessed  declaration,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  them  who  ask  it.  In  a  word,  he 
might  make  this  ordinance  the  vehicle  for  exhibiting  anew 
the  salvation  which  is  by  Christ  in  its  two  leading  particu- 
lars— salvation  from  future  wrath,  because  that  wrath  has 
been  already  discharged  on  the  head  of  an  illustrious  suffer- 
er— salvation  from  present  wickedness,  because,  after  He 
died,  He  rose  again  and  obtained  gifts  for  men,  even  for  the 
rebellious. 

*  #  *  #  * 

Some  history  on  the  subject  of  Transubstantation  is  giv- 
en in  the  text-book  which  I  do  not  feel  is  necessary  or  im- 
portant enough  to  occupy  your  time  w^th.  I  would  scarcely 
advise  your  reading  the  controversies  upon  this  subject,  as 
I  hold  them  to  be  little  better  than  an  idle  expenditure  of 
time  and  strength.  It  figured  very  prominently  in  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  a  former  era,  and  even  still  is  some- 
times viewed  in  a  venerable  exegesis  transmitted  from  one 
professor  to  another  in  our  divinity  halls.  I  have,  however, 
detached  it  from  my  list  of  theses  on  the  subject,  and  as  far, 
then,  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  now  lying  on  the  shelf,  and 

I  will  certainly  not  disturb  its  slumbers. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  second  opinion  is  Consubtantiation,  not  important  to 
doctrine,  but  exceedingly  important  in  the  history  of  doc- 
trine, or  rather  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  evincing 
how  slowly  it  is  that  the  absurdest  errors  of  antiquity,  if 
only  long  established,  give  way  before  the  rationalities  of 
a  more  enlightened  period. 

Perhaps  this  lingering  of  the  old  prejudice  in  the  mind  of 
Luther,  this  very  gradual  and  difficult  recess,  even  in  the 
strongest  understanding,  from  error  that  had  become  invet- 
erate because  consecrated  by  antiquity  and  the  authority  of 
names,  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  that  can  be  alleged 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  of  the  prodigious  tenacity 
wherewith  a  false  principle  or  false  proposition,  once  it  has 
got  long  into  general  establishment,  keeps  its  ground  in  the 
world.     The  very  boldness,  and  independence,  and  original- 
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ity  of  character  which  belonged  to  this  great  reformer,  all 
tend  to  enhance  the  conclusion,  and  to  confirm  the  more 
every  apprehension  which  I  have  felt  on  the  hopelessness  of 
enlightening  men  all  at  once,  by  any  demonstration,  how- 
ever irresistible,  if  directed  against  either  the  doctrine  and 
usages  of  the  Church  or  the  institutions  of  the  State.  I 
might,  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  avow  that  I  am  not 
nearly  so  sanguine  as  I  wont  to  be  of  either  of  these  bodies 
politic,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  providing  for  their  own  en- 
durance by  the  spontaneous  recovery  of  themselves  from 
such  abuses,  as  if  suffered  to  aggravate  and  to  ripen  will 
infallibly  bring  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  an  overthrow. 
For  example,  I  am  far  more  afraid  that  the  pauperism  of 
England  will  at  length  shake  the  frame-w^ork  of  its  society 
to  pieces,  than  I  have  any  hope  that  by  the  adoption  of  right 
views,  and  carrying  them  into  safe  and  gradual  operation, 
the  Government  of  England  will  at  length  clear  away  this 
sore  ulcer  from  the  commonwealth.  I  am  greatly  more 
apprehensive  of  its  being  cleared  away  in  the  effervescence 
of  an  anarchy  than  in  the  march  of  wise  and  pacific  legis- 
lation. In  like  manner,  though  the  system  of  tithes  has 
come  now  in  good  earnest  under  the  notice  and  revision  of 
Parliament,  I  do  feel  apprehensive  that  it  may  have  come 
too  late  for  the  Church  of  Ireland.  And  besides,  you  will 
observe,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  sentiments  which  I 
now  utter,  it  was  not  the  demonstrations  of  the  economists 
which  made  Government  take  up  the  matter  with  such  de- 
termination and  closeness  of  attention  as  they  seem  now  to 
be  bestowing  on  the  question.  It  is  not  at  the  call  of  En- 
glish reasoners,  but  at  the  compulsion  of  Irish  pikemen  that 
the  matter  has  now  come  to  be  entertained,  giving  us  most 
emphatically  to  perceive  what  the  gross  elements  are  which 
act  most  powerfully  on  the  functionaries  whether  of  the 
municipal  or  of  the  State  administration — how  much  it  is, 
in  fact,  that  the  forces  of  immediate  and  felt  necessity,  and 
how  little  it  is  that  the  lights  of  intellect,  have  sway  or  pre- 
cendency  over  the  affairs  of  men. 
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Here  follows  some  argumentation  on  the  subject  of  Con- 
substantiation  which  surely  at  this  time  of  day  may  well  be 
spared.  I  think  we  need  give  ourselves  just  as  little  trouble 
with  the  arguments  for  or  against  Consubstantiation,  as  we 
need  do  with  the  argument  for  or  against  the  concision 
mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  I  shall 
only  say  in  allusion  to  what  is  mentioned  by  our  author, 
the  indulgence  shown  to  the  tenet  of  Consubstantiation  is 
very  different  from  that  which  is  shown  to  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation.  I  see  no  reason  for  a  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  these  two,  nor  do  I  comprehend  how  it  is  that 
the  one  should  be  looked  at  with  complacency  while  the 
other  is  traduced  as  a  monstrous,  nay,  even  as  a  damnable 
error.  There  is  a  vehemence  and  a  virulence  on  this  sub- 
ject which  1  can  not  sympathize  with  ;  and  if  there  be  such 
an  accordance  in  all  things  essential  between  us  and  the 
Lutherans  as  leads  us  to  overlook  the  palpable  absurdity  in 
their  creed,  let  us  not  give  up  the  hope,  that  with  men  of 
another  denomination  there  may  also  be  such  a  substantial 
unity  of  principle,  even  though  we  know  it  not,  between  us 
and  men  o  the  same  faith  with  Pascal,  and  Fenelon,  and 
Marseilles'  good  bishop,  and  such  men  as  Anselm  and  St. 
Bernard,  the  worthies  of  a  remoter  and  darker  age. 
***** 

On  the  subject  of  fitness  or  unfitness  for  participation  in 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  would  have  you  to  re- 
mark, in  the  first  place,  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  do 
not  present  themselves  for  admission  at  all,  and  who  arro- 
gate a  sort  of  merit  because  of  their  modesty  in  thus  refrain- 
ing, and  that  on  the  plea  that  they  are  not  yet  good  enough. 
I  am  neither  speaking  of  the  openly  profligate,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  whose  inadmissibility  there  is  no  question,  neither 
am  1  speaking  on  the  other  of  the  melancholy,  who  are 
altogether  and  honestly  in  earnest  on  the  subject,  and  who 
keep  back  under  a  mournful  sense  of  their  disqualifications  ; 
but  I  speak  of  a  very  numerous  class  distinct  from  these, 
and  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  towns,  who  do  attend  church 
all  the  vear,  but  refrain  from  the  services  of  the  commun- 
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ion  Sabbath,  because  they  are  not  just  good  enough  for  that, 
and  this  not  under  any  sense  of  despondency  or  dismay  on 
the  subject,  but  with  a  certain  whole-heartedness,  nay,  even 
complacency,  because  of  the  principle  which  they  fancy 
themselves  complying  with,  and  the  homage  they  conceive 
themselves  rendering  to  the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the 
ordinance,  by  not  daring  to  approach  till  they  have  become 
better  than  they  are.  Now,  I  would  not  charge  it  upon 
those  people  that  they  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  a  com- 
manded duty;  for  commanded  duty  though  it  be,  it  is  a 
duty  which  will  but  aggravate  the  condemnation  of  those 
who  enter  on  the  performance  of  it  without  the  right  and  re- 
quisite preparation.  This,  then,  is  not  the  direction  in  which 
I  w^ould  assail  them,  and  yet  I  would  like  to  dislodge  the  evi- 
dent complacency  which  they  are  cherishing  wdthin  them, 
and  that  because  they  have  not  added  the  guilt  of  hypoc- 
risy to  the  habit  of  alienation  from  one  of  the  most  solemnly 
bequeathed  injunctions  of  the  Saviour,  and  one  of  the  most 
general  and  firmly  established  observances  of  a  Christian 
land.  I  think  that  a  precisely  apposite  consideration  where- 
with to  ply  the  people  of  this  class,  is,  that  if  unfit  for  the 
sacrament,  they  are  unfit  for  heaven  ;  and  whereas  they  are 
ascribing  to  themselves  a  kind  of  merit  in  abstaining  from 
the  ordinance,  for  which  they  humbly  conceive  they  are  un- 
qualified, they  should  be  told  that  they  are  acquiescing  in 
a  state  of  moral  distance  from  all  of  that  grace  and  good- 
ness by  which  they  are  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints.  The  point  to  urge  with  them,  is  not  the  duty  ot 
coming  foward  to  the  sacrament,  but  the  duty  of  putting 
themselves,  and  that  instanter,  in  a  condition  of  readiness 
and  rightness  for  so  coming  foward.  They  should  be  told 
that  the  man  who  lives  a  willing  exile  from  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  in  fact  lives  a  willing  exile  from  all  the  prospects  and 
preparations  of  eternity.  The  man  who  is  unfit  for  com- 
panying  with  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  one  of  His  appointed 
ordinances,  is  unfit  for  converse  and  companionship  with 
Christ  Himself;  and  they  should  be  told  to  beware,  lest  by 
glorying  in  their  abstaining  from  an  ordinance  which  they 
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fear,  and  perhaps  honestly  fear  and  feel  that  their  footsteps 
would  profane,  they  may  not,  in  fact,  be  glorying  in  a  gener- 
al irreligion  of  character,  and  contentedly  remaining  of  such 
a  habit  on  earth  as  will  render  their  admission  to  heaven 
when  they  die  an  impossibility. 

But  passing  from  this  class,  who  are  too  little  adverted 
to  in  the  treatment  of  this  question,  we  now  consider  those 
who  actually  do  partake  of  this  ordinance,  or  who  medi- 
tate such  a  participation.  The  object  of  fencing  the  tables 
is  to  exclude  the  unworthy ;  and  communicants  are  called 
on  seriously  to  examine  themselves,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  worthiness.  I  have  repeatedly  said  to  you  already, 
what  I  only  now  therefore  will  state  briefly  once  more, 
that  the  question  of  worthiness  hinges  not  on  the  past  his- 
tory, but  on  the  present  purposes.  It  should  be  made  to 
depend  not  on  the  question — What  have  I  been  formerly  ? 
but — What  do  I  intend  now  ?  And  this  is  the  time  for  a 
minister  not  merely  pressing  home  upon  the  people  an 
upright  and  honest  aim  to  be  all  that  the  Saviour  would 
have  them  to  be,  but  it  is  also  the  time  for  making  full,  ex- 
plicit, unreserved  statement  of  all  that  Christianity  requires, 
whether  in  the  way  of  surrender  or  of  performance  ;  for, 
you  will  observe,  that  even  though  you  should  gain  the 
acquiescence  of  your  hearers  that  a  bona  fide  resolution  to 
walk  as  a  Christian  in  all  time  coming  was  indispensable 
to  a  worthy  communion  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  yet  with 
low  conceptions  of  practical  Christianity,  even  though  cher- 
ishing such  a  resolution,  they  may  be  short  of  the  mark; 
ihey  may  hold  it  enough  that  they  share  in  all  the  decen- 
cies of  civil  observation,  and  take  part  in  the  common 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  without,  therefore,  aught 
either  in  respect  of  aim  or  in  respect  of  acquisition  after 
the  high  spiritual  obedience  of  the  gospel,  its  nonconform- 
ity to  the  world,  its  devotion  to  the  things  of  faith  and  of 
eternity — -without  aught  of  this,  I  say,  in  their  character 
or  composition  at  all,  they  may  go  confidently  forward 
with  great  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  without  the 
slightest  misgiving  of  conscience  on  the  subject,  and  yet 

u* 
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lapse  back  again  into  the  same  earthly,  alienated  creatures 
that  they  were. 

I  have,  therefore,  always  considered  the  sacramental 
opportunity  as  a  highly  proper  season  for  unfolding  prac- 
tical Christianity  in  the  extent  of  its  obligations,  and  that 
by  way  of  letting  those  who  purpose  to  be  communicants 
understand  what  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  vow  is 
which  they  contract,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  pay — what 
the  amount  of  the  profession  is  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  substantiate ;  and  so  such  topics  as — Better  not  to  vow, 
than  to  vow  and  not  to  pay  ;  He  who  sitteth  down  to 
build  a  tower,  should  first  count  the  cost  thereof;  He 
who  cometh  to  Christ,  must  forsake  all  ;  Why  call  ye 
him  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  he  saith? 
these,  I  say,  form  very  admirable  topics  on  which  to  make 
your  solemn  and  searching  appeal  to  the  consciences  of 
the  people  on  the  coming  round  of  this  great  periodic 
solemnity. 

Such  texts  as  these  will  furnish  you  with  excellent  ma- 
terials for  what  is  commonly  called  the  fencing  of  the 
tables,  which,  agreeably  to  a  principle  I  have  often  laid 
down,  should  proceed,  I  think,  more  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
consciousness  than  upon  an  appeal  to  the  memory  of  your 
hearers,  more  upon  their  sense  of  what  they  feel  and  medi- 
tate at  present  than  upon  their  retrospect  of  the  perform- 
ances of  years  which  are  past ;  at  the  same  time,  urging 
them  strongly  on  the  exceeding  length  and  breadth  of 
those  commandments  which  enter  into  the  obedience  of 
the  gospel,  and  also  bidding  them  bew^are  of  coming  for- 
ward on  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  or  hasty  resolution,  charg- 
ing them,  perhaps  for  weeks  before  the  celebration  of  the 
ordinance,  that  they  should  make  their  transition  to  a  new 
life  of  Christianity,  in  all  its  peculiarity  and  extent  a  mat- 
ter of  strong  and  fixed  determination,  with  frequent  appeals 
to  Him  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  that  He  would  save 
them  from  all  that  is  rash  or  delusive  in  this  great  under- 
taking, and  frequent  supplications  to  Him  who  is  also  the 
dispenser  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  that  He  may  perfect 
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Strength  in  their  weakness,  and  give  them  power  to  become 
the  children  of  God. 

Bat  there  is  another  and  a  distinct  class  of  hearers  who 
have  a  very  near  interest  in  the  services  of  this  great  peri- 
odic festival — I  mean  those  who  labor  under  a  sense  of  dis- 
couragement and  despondency,  who  are  in  great  heaviness 
because  they  feel  themselves  unable  and  unworthy  of  such 
a  participation,  who  are  oppressed  by  a  consciousness  both 
of  their  exceeding  guilt  and  exceeding  infirmity  of  purpose 
and  principle,  and  tremble  lest  by  putting  forth  their  hand 
to  the  elements  of  the  Supper,  they  put  forth  a  sacrilegious 
hand  on  that  which  their  very  touch  they  fear  will  con- 
taminate and  profane.  Why,  there  are  some  whose  relig- 
ious anxieties  are  regularly  awakened  and  lighted  up  by 
the  recurrence  of  this  occasion;  and  it  is  the  part  of  those 
who  are  appointed  to  speak  to  every  man  a  word  in  sea- 
son, and  more  especially  to  speak  a  seasonable  word  to 
tiie  weary  and  heavy  laden,  to  know  how  they  should  ad- 
dress themselves  to  hearers  of  this  peculiar  cast  and  char- 
acter, lest  any  should  forbid  himself  whom  God  hath  not 
forbidden,  and  pervert  an  institution  which  holds  out  the 
aspect  of  welcome  and  invitation  to  the  mourners,  pervert 
it  to  the  deepening  of  their  scruples  and  the  sorer  aggra- 
vation of  their  despair. 

Now,  in  overcoming  the  scruples  of  this  class,  and  in 
bringing  that  suasion  to  bear  upon  them  which  might  carry 
them  over  the  barrier  of  their  fears,  and  filling  your  mouth 
with  arguments  so  as  to  countervail  the  despondency  of 
their  conscious  guilt  and  conscious  weakness,  the  best  argu- 
ments you  can  employ  are  those  identical  ones  which  set 
forth  the  freeness  of  the  gospel,  its  adaptation  to  every 
want  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  the  universal  welcome  it 
holds  out  even  to  those  most  sunk  in  depravity,  and  the 
deepest  and  the  most  desperate  of  all  in  the  abyss  of  con- 
demnation. This  is  another  specimen  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per as  being  rich  in  topics  for  many  a  substantial  and  im- 
pressive sermon,  aflx)rding  as  it  does,  in  fact,  a  proper  place 
and  occasion   for  preaching  the  comforts  as  well  as  the 
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requirements  of  Christianity.  It  is  this,  in  fact,  which  gives 
such  a  high  religious  importance  to  this  great  festival,  for, 
in  point  of  fact,  hearers  in  general  are  greatly  more  awake 
than  on  ordinary  Sabbaths  to  the  demonstrations  of  the 
pulpit ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  most  seasonable  of  these 
demonstrations  are  those  which  serve  the  purposes  of  en- 
couragement, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  rebuke  or  warning, 
on  the  other ;  and  that,  not  encouragement  alone  to  ap- 
proach the  table  of  the  Saviour,  but  more  elementary  still, 
encouragement  to  enter  into  confiding  fellowship  with  the 
Saviour  Himself — and  that,  not  warning  alone  from  an 
ordinance  which  the  willfully  impenitent  do  but  violate 
by  their  presence,  and  so  but  aggravate  the  severity  of 
their  coming  judgment,  but  more  general  and  elementary 
still,  warning  all  men  that  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  ordi- 
nance, however  accessible  to  the  species  at  large,  on  their 
coming  for  mercy  to  pardon  and  grace  to  help  them,  will 
refuse  His  friendship  and  His  presence  to  all  who  would 
grasp  at  the  mercy  while  they  fling  the  grace  away  from 
them — even  that  grace  which  teaches  as  well  as  enables 
man  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live 
soberly,  and  righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  melancholy  and  despairing  religionist, 
who,  thrown  into  more  vivid  apprehension  and  alarm  at 
the  coming  round  of  every  communion  Sabbath,  perverts, 
by  the  unhappy  peculiarities  of  his  temperament  and  his 
views,  what  ought  to  be  a  season  of  gladness  into  a  season 
of  deepest  spiritual  dejection  and  distress.  In  reasoning 
with  such,  you  will  find  by  far  the  most  eflfectual  consider- 
ations are  just  the  essential  simplicities  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  You  may  point  to  the  sensible  memorials 
of  their  atonement  on  the  table  of  the  sacrament,  and 
assure  them,  with  the  utmost  truth  and  tenderness,  that 
there  is  nothing  there  which  should  scare  them  away — 
that  the  bread  is  but  the  symbol  of  that  body  which  was 
broken  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  for  their  sins,  had 
they  but  the  confidence  to  appropriate  to  themselves  what 
one  and  all  in  the  world  have  the  fullest  warrant  to  appro- 
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priate  ;  that  the  wine  is  but  the  symbol  of  that  blood  which 
was  shed  for  the  sins  of  many,  and  shed  for  their  sins, 
would  they  but  do  what  many,  and  those  the  worst  of 
sinners,  have  done,  and  they  might  do,  would  they  venture 
the  whole  weight  of  their  dependence  on  that  foundation 
which  God  Himself  has  laid  in  Zion.  In  a  word,  you 
argue  them  out  of  their  fears  in  the  very  way  by  which 
you  would  overture  to  men  in  general  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  and  press  the  assurance  upon  them,  that  whatever 
their  guilt  and  whatever  their  depravity,  there  is  provision 
to  which  the  most  worthless  of  them  are  welcome,  for  can- 
celing all  the  guilt,  for  regenerating  all  the  depravity. 
You  tell  them  that  their  past  iniquity  should  form  no  bar- 
rier across  their  path  of  entry  into  the  communion  table, 
for  the  body  of  Christ  hath  borne  it  all,  the  blood  of  Christ 
hath  effaced  it  all.  You  should  further  tell  them,  that  their 
own  wretched  impotency  even  to  purpose  aright,  but  far 
more,  to  perform  aright,  should  form  no  such  barrier;  for 
the  same  bread  and  wine  which  set  forth  so  significantly 
the  atonement  that  has  been  made  for  their  past  sins,  as 
significantly  set  forth  the  strength  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  prosecute,  and  at  length  to  perfect,  their  future 
obedience.  And  so  the  language  you  employ  to  this  class 
is  the  unqualified  language  of  invitation  and  welcome.  You 
should  cheer  them  on  to  the  ordinance  in  the  very  way 
that  you  would  cheer  them  on  to  a  rejoicing  fellowship 
with  Him  who  is  the  Master  of  the  ordinance.  You  state 
in  their  hearing  the  freeness  and  fullness  of  the  gospel,  you 
demolish  the  plea  on  which  they  keep  back,  by  analyzing 
it  in  its  two  leading  particulars,  and  demonstrating  the  in- 
sufficiency first  of  the  one  and  then  of  the  other.  Their 
guilt  you  refuse  to  entertain  as  a  plea,  for  you  can  tell 
them  of  an  overpassing  remedy  for  their  guilt,  set  forth  in 
visible  representation  on  the  very  table  which  awakens 
their  sensitive  and  superstitious  horrors.  Their  weakness 
you  refuse  to  entertain  as  a  plea,  for  all  who  will,  may,  at 
the  hand  of  Him  who  presides  over  the  assembly  of  a  com- 
munion Sabbath,  receive  power  as  well  as  pardon,  and  so 
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be   sustained  in  all   the  toils  of  virtue  and   amid  all  the 
temptations  which  beset  its  path. 

Neither  the  guilt  nor  the  weakness — both  of  which  so  op- 
press the  hearts  of  the  desponding  hearers — neither  of  these 
is  a  right  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  participation.  The 
only  competent  obstacle  is  one  which  they  have  no  share 
in.  It  is  a  mental  reservation  on  the  side  of  sin  and  of 
the  world ;  it  is  that  secret  compromise  which  men  would 
fain  make  between  their  own  will  and  the  will  of  the  Sav- 
iour ;  it  is,  in  fact — if  we  dare  make  use  of  that  most  con- 
venient, though,  in  many  orthodox  ears,  that  most  obnoxious 
word — it  is  the  blinking  of  the  real  conditions  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  virtue  of  which  we  conform  to  its  overtures  of  a  full 
pardon  for  sin  and  a  full  power  of  obedience,  by  the  full 
determination  to  perform  all  which  it  bids  us  do,  and  to 
forsake  all  which  it  bids  us  relinquish.  The  conciousness 
of  any  latent  duplicity  of  this  sort,  that  forms  a  legitimate 
reason  why  any  hearer  should  keep  himself  away  ;  or  if  the 
minister  know  this  to  be  his  real  moral  state,  that  also  is  a 
reason  why  he  should  warn  him  away.  Now,  really  this 
is  not  the  reason  which  operates  in  general  with  the  per- 
plexed and  melancholy  inquirer.  There  are  many  such 
who  would  part  with  a  thousand  worlds,  if  they  had  them,  to 
be  what  they  ought — who  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  be 
right  with  God — who,  to  rid  their  minds  of  the  gloomy  and 
desolate  apprehensions  by  which  they  are  all  the  year  long 
haunted  and  agonized,  would  not  think  the  surrender  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  nature  too  great  or  painful  a  renunciation. 
Now,  to  such  as  these,  you  have  nothing  to  proclaim  but 
unqualified  comfort — you  may  tell  them,  that  but  for  their 
own  sullen  and  suspicious  hearts,  there  is  really  not  the 
breadth  of  a  straw  between  them  and  their  salvation — that 
God  is  beckoning  them  in  the  gospel  to  His  reconciled 
presence  through  theopendoor  of  His  Son's  mediatorship — 
that  the  Son  Himself,  if  they  but  understood  His  attitude 
and  His  words,  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  their  hearts,  and 
saying  all  to  w^oo  them  into  confidence — that  good- will  smiles 
upon  them  from  heaven,  and  that  if  they  see  it  not,  it  is 
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only  because  they  look  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
diseased  imagination.  You  must  labor,  by  the  assurances 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  drive  in  that  sullen  front  of  re- 
sistance which,  perhaps  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  you 
may  find  to  be  impracticable ;  and  when  the  solemnity  of 
another  and  another  sacramental  celebration  comes  round, 
however  vivid  or  overwhelming  the  fears  may  be  which  are 
thereby  excited,  you,  on  the  principle  that  the  road  to  the 
communion  table  is  not  narrower  than  the  road  to  heaven, 
should  do  your  utmost  to  overbear  the  scruples  of  the  dis- 
consolate mourner,  and  bring  no  other  texts  than  those  of 
kindness  and  most  unrestricted  invitation  to  bear  upon  them. 

Before  I  take  final  leave  of  this  subject  in  my  present 
course — for  sensible  I  am,  that  in  the  extension  and  more 
thorough  rectification  of  future  courses,  there  is  the  great- 
est room  for  enlargement,  or  at  least  improvement,  not  on 
this  solemn  topic  alone,  but  on  all  which  I  have  brought 
before  you — there  is  one  question  more  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  which  I  should  like 
at  least  to  touch  upon  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  question,  I  am 
sensible,  of  great  difficulty  and  great  delicacy,  and  has  been 
productive  of  the  utmost  uneasmess  and  distress  with  cler- 
gymen of  tender  consciences — I  mean  the  principles  on 
which  they  should  judge  of  the  admissibility  of  men  to  either 
of  the  two ;  that  is,  on  what  precise  ground  they  should 
allow  either  parents  to  become  sponsors  for  their  children 
in  baptism,  or  to  participate  with  others  in  the  peculiar 
services  of  a  communion  Sabbath. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  certain  palpable  delin- 
quencies of  character  which  do,  by  the  general  practice 
of  all  the  clergymen  and  judicatories  of  our  Church,  infer 
exclusion  from  the  Church's  ordinances.  To  protect  the 
sacraments  from  gross  and  unquestionable  profanation,  such 
as  would  scandalize  every  Christian  heart,  and  even  bring 
down  the  contempt  of  the  world,  there  are  certain  definite 
criminalities  into  which  if  a  man  have  fallen,  it  would  be 
the  general  practice,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Establishment 
in  Scotland,  to  disqualify  him  either  for  presenting  his  chil- 
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dren  to  the  waters  of  holy  baptism,  or  sharing  in  the  so- 
lemnities of  a  sacramental  Sabbath.  Of  this  class  there  is 
no  question — their  unfitness  for  Christian  fellowship  may  be 
read  and  known  of  all  men.  The  clearness  of  the  matter 
in  their  case  precludes  all  controversy.  And  could  w^e  just 
have  the  same  precise  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  what 
that  is  which  constitutes  the  positively  good  as  of  what  that 
is  which  constitutes  the  positively  bad,  all  perplexity,  and 
all  the  distress  associated  \vith  that  perplexity,  would  be 
henceforth  done  away. 

There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  how  we  should  proceed  with 
all  whom  we  know  to  be  criminals,  which  is  simply  to  ex- 
clude them — and  there  should  be  as  little  difficulty  with 
all  whom  we  know  to  be  Christians,  which  is  siaiply  to  ad- 
mit them.  But  there  is  a  vast  intermediate  number — I  have 
no  doubt  myself  they  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  the 
species,  not  merely  out  of  Christendom,  but  within  its  lim- 
its, who  are  neither  criminals  nor  Christians,  who  are  fair 
and  respectable,  and  who  can  be  convicted  neither  of  prof- 
ligacy nor  of  fraud — and  yet  whom  you  have  not  only  no 
reason  to  believe  are  spiritual  men,  but  of  whom  you  have 
the  decided  conviction  that  they  are  not  so.  These  make 
up  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  every  land — I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  make  up  the  vast  majority  of 
communicants  in  every  country  of  Christendom.  In  our 
own  country  I  feel  assured  they  do.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
avowing  it  as  my  conviction,  that  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  have  baptism  administered  to  their  children,  and 
the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  to  them- 
selves, are  not  Christians  in  the  full  sense  and  significancy 
of  the  term.  The  palpable,  the  undeniable  fact  has  given 
an  infinity  of  distress  to  a  number  of  tender  conscienced 
clergymen ;  and  the  question  is,  how  to  clear  our  way 
among  the  ambiguities  of  the  question  which  relates  to  the 
admissibility  or  non-admissibility  of  men  to  the  sacraments 
— a  question  of  extremely  difficult  solution,  and  one  which 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  we  shall  soon  succeed  in  carry- 
ing a  uniformity  either  of  sentiment  or  of  practice  thereupon. 
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BOOK  v.— CHAP.  VIII. 

CONDITION  OF  MAN  AFTER  DEATH. 

THE   PRAYER. 

Thou,  O  God,  art  a  Governor  among  the  nations  and  families  of  the 
world.  Thou  reignest  supreme  in  nature  and  history  ;  and  the  moral 
world,  with  the  character  and  fortune  of  its  innumerable  spirits,  is  all 
Thine  own-  May  we  bear  a  constant  respect  not  alone  to  Thy  power 
of  overruling  the  history,  but  to  Thy  power  of  sanctifying  the  heart 
of  each  individual;  and  grant,  Almighty  Father,  that  through  the  aids 
of  Thy  divine  grace  we  may  be  kept  steadfast  and  immovable  on  the 
way  to  heaven. 

I  beg  you  distinctly  to  remark  the  two  principles  on 
either  of  which  a  theological  system  may  be  constructed : 
by  proceeding  on  a  certain  chronological  order,  the  one  on 
the  chronological  order  of  the  Divine  administration,  the 
other  on  the  chronological  order  of  that  human  process 
which  is  described  by  man  in  his  passage  from  the  dimness 
of  nature  to  the  full  light  of  the  gospel,  its  prosperous  sanc- 
tification,  and  at  length  its  blissful  consummation  in  eternity. 
1  prefer  the  latter  myself;  and  I  think,  besides  presenting 
the  various  topics  in  a  more  natural  succession,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  succession  of  human  interests,  and  of  the  act- 
ual states  which  follow  each  other  in  the  progress  of  man's 
religious  history — besides  this  recommendation,  I  say,  it 
has  also  to  plead  in  its  favor  the  greater  humiUty  and  phil- 
osophic modesty  of  the  procedure.  When  compared  with 
the  other  systems,  it  is  like  proceeding  by  analysis  instead 
of  proceeding  by  synthesis.  Rather  than  commence  with 
the  lofty  and  recondite  principles  of  the  Trinity,  and  Pre- 
destination, and  the  Purposes  of  God — rather  than  com- 
mence with  these  as  the  fountain-head  or  first  principles  of 
the  whole  theological  demonstration,  I  do  hold  it  vastly 
better  that  we  should  grope  our  way  from  one  surmising 
of  nature  to  another,  till,  on  the  footsteps  of  a  natural  pro- 
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cess  of  inquiry,  we  have  been  led  to  feel  a  sense  of  nature's 
deficiencies — to  explore  the  evidence  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion— to  enter  on  the  contents  of  its  now  ascertained  rev- 
elation— to  begin  with  the  doctrine  which  nature  and  Scrip- 
ture alike  depone  to,  even  the  depravity  of  man — a  doctrine 
which  has  been  well  affirmed  to  be  the  basis  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  proceeding  from  that,  to  enter  on  the  counterpart  reme- 
dies of  the  gospel,  its  atoning  sacrifice,  its  sanctifying  grace 
— to  assume  for  the  time  the  divinity  both  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Spirit,  as  in  fact  giving  a  mightier  emphasis  to  the 
truths  both  of  atonement  and  sanctification,  but  to  reserve 
the  scientific  establishment  both  of  this  sacred  mystery  and 
of  the  transcendental  doctrine  of  predestination  to  ulterior 
parts  of  the  course,  and  then,  diverging  though  we  have 
done  from  the  first  system,  both  at  the  commencement  and 
along  the  whole  progress  of  our  expositions,  falling  in  with 
it  at  the  conclusion,  and  finishing,  just  as  it  does,  with  the 
final  issues  of  that  wondrous  scheme  by  which  men,  in  the 
darkness  and  depravity  of  nature,  are  restored  to  eternal 
blessedness  and  honor  amid  the  companies  and  the  choirs 
of  God's  unfallen  family. 

On  the  subject  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  I  do 
not  want  you  to  hold  with  me  the  language  of  a  stern  dog- 
matist ;  but  sure  I  am  that  the  cause  of  practical  religion 
will  suflfer  greatly  in  your  hands,  if  you  gloss  over  or  re- 
duce the  plain  literalities  of  Scripture  on  the  awful  question. 
We  can  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  what  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding of  every  plain  unsophisticated  man  must  be  in 
regard  to  the  sense  and  doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  the  matter 
at  issue.  There  can  be  no  misconceiving  that ;  and  with- 
out repeating  its  affirmations,  I  must  say  that,  once  you 
extenuate  and  dilute  them,  you  inflict  a  blow  on  practical 
religion  of  which  perhaps  you  are  not  aware.  For,  only 
think  what  the  great,  the  mischievous  delusion  is  with  the 
majority  of  the  species.  It  is  not  in  general  that  they  dis- 
believe in  the  realities  of  a  future  state ;  neither  is  it  that 
they  purpose  not,  some  time  or  other,  to  provide  against 
them.     Perhaps,  in  every  Christian  land,  every  nine  out  of 
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ten  have  an  indefinite  but  vagtie  purpose  of  turning  round 
and  betaking  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  v^ork  of 
preparation  ere  they  die;  but  they  can  not  and  will  not  put 
forth  the  resolution  of  entering  on  this  decisive  movement 
yet.  They  are  for  postponing  it  a  little  longer  and  a  little 
ionger ;  and  it  is  just  this  habit  of  perpetually  adjourning 
the  question,  of  shifting  it  forward,  by  succeeding  intervals, 
to  a  more  convenient  season,  of  quieting  the  present  by  a 
resolve  which  shall  take  effect  at  some  time  or  somewhere 
in  the  distant  futurity  before  them  ;  it  is  this,  I  say,  which 
shuffles  religion  onward  by  little  and  little  away  from  even 
being  seriously  felt  or  seriously  proceeded  on  ;  and  thus, 
on  this  ruinous  principle,  are  men  borne  onward  through 
life,  till  death  comes  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind,  and  they 
at  length  find  themselves  cheated  out  of  their  eternity. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  that  the  doctrine  of  the  non-eter- 
nity of  hell-torments  would  leave  upon  human  nature  ? 
Just  to  carry  the  principle  of  postponement  across  the  bar- 
rier of  death  altogether — ^just  to  make  it  shoot  ahead  of  the 
termination  of  our  mortal  existence — just  to  adjourn  the 
whole  question  from  the  world  we  are  in  to  the  world  which 
is  beyond  us — ^just  to  banish  from  human  hearts  the  purpose 
or  the  wish  to  make  a  recovery  from  sin  to  righteousness 
here,  and  that  because  taught  to  believe  a  recovery  may 
still  be  competent  there — just  to  annihilate  the  character  of 
our  earthly  state,  as  being  a  state  of  probation,  and,  by  lull- 
ing men  into  a  security  that  there  is  room  for  repentance 
and  recovery  on  the  other  side  of  death,  to  turn  the  whole 
of  their  existence  on  this  side  of  death  into  a  jubilee  of  im- 
piety and  of  irreligious  defiance. 

The  Scripture  gives  us  no  warrant  to  believe  that  our 
all  is  not  staked,  and  irrecoverably  staked,  on  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  the  present  life.  Be  assured  you  will  paralyze 
all  the  motives  to  practical  Christianity,  by  giving  any 
countenance  to  the  opposite  representation;  and  you  will 
not  only  indulge  in  unlicensed  speculation,  by  attempting 
to  dilute  and  do  away  the  obvious  literalities  of  Scripture 
on  this  subject,  but  you  will  find  it  a  speculation  of  most 
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baleful  influence  on  the  practice  and  the  general  principles 
of  all  who  are  infected  by  it. 

When  Scripture  roundly  and  explicitly  affirms  any  doc- 
trine, the  whole  of  my  Christian  philosophy  would  lead  me 
simply  and  silently  to  acquiesce.  After  this,  I  think  it 
wrong  almost  to  defend  the  proposition,  as  if  the  authority 
of  an  accredited  message  from  heaven  needed  any  confirm- 
ation or  support  from  our  reasonings.  Yet,  let  me  briefly, 
and  in  but  one  or  two  sentences,  advert  to  what  I  hold  an 
important  view  connected  with  this  matter.  When  men 
talk  of  the  disproportion  between  the  sins  of  an  ephemeral 
life  and  the  penalties  of  a  never-ending  eternity,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  this  is  really  not  the  light  in  which  the 
matter  ought  to  be  regarded.  There  is  a  law  of  habit  ex- 
emplified within  the  field  of  every  man's  observation,  and 
which  he  does  not  quarrel  with.  In  virtue  of  this  law,  by 
every  act  of  obedience,  a  man  becomes  stronger  in  the  pur- 
pose and  character  of  obedience  ;  and  by  every  act  of  wick- 
edness, the  propensities  of  wickedness  lord  it  all  the  more 
strongly  and  resistlessly  over  him.  Now,  just  imagine  the 
continuity  of  this  process  to  be  kept  up  between  time  and 
eternity,  and  that,  if  we  carry  with  us  unreclaimed  impiety 
and  disobedience  across  the  limit  which  separates  the  two 
worlds,  we  shall  carry  with  us  into  our  future  state  the 
habits  and  the  passions,  and  all  the  vitiated  principles  of  re- 
bellion against  God ;  and  the  punishments  which  come  on 
the  back  of  these  will  not  be  punishments  for  the  sins  of  the 
present  life,  but  fresh  punishments  for  the  fresh  sins  to 
which  the  inveteracy  of  our  diseased  moral  nature  is  ever 
hurrying  us — an  inveteracy  only  to  be  cured  on  this  side 
of  death,  and  so  affording  a  most  impressive  argument  for 
our  strenuous  and,  withal,  our  immediate  repentance. 
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BOOK  VI.— CHAP.  I. 

FOUNDATION  OF  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 

THE    PRAYER. 

We  desire,  O  God,  to  acknowledge  that  presei-ving  hand  by  which 
we  are  sustained  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  and  the 
precious  season  is  lengthened  out  to  us  of  our  discipline  and  our  prepa- 
ration for  eternity.  May  we  know  what  it  is  to  live  above  the  world 
while  we  live  in  the  world ;  and,  upheld  by  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
and  making  diligent  use  of  all  its  expedients  for  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  sanctification,  may  we  be  enai)led  to  follow  on  in  that  right 
and  consistent  way  through  all  the  cares  and  all  the  difficulties  of  life. 
Do  Thou  especially  guide  and  animate  the  labors  of  those  who  aspire 
to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  may  the  frait  of  their 
studies  and  their  exercises  here  be  a  signal  blessing  through  them  to 
the  Church  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 

It  is  a  great  question  how  far  this  unity  of  faith  ought  to 
extend.  It  is  evident,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  the 
Church's  articles,  the  more  limited  and  exclusive  it  will  be. 
And  I  know  not  a  more  interesting  question  of  Christian 
policy,  than  in  how  far  it  is  advisable  to  give  up  certain 
points,  and  that  with  the  view  of  opening  a  wider  door  of 
admittance  to  the  Church,  and  of  breaking  down  certain 
barriers  of  separation,  which  would  give  way,  indeed,  of 
themselves  on  the  reconciliation  of  certain  differences  not 
being  made  indispensable  to  Christians  being  members  of 
the  same  comm, union,  or  their  being  admitted  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  same  denomination.  You  will  perceive,  in- 
deed, from  what  I  have  already  adverted  to,  that  this  is  a 
distinct  matter  from  the  question  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment, which  may  give  up  certain  of  its  articles,  and  yet 
remain  an  establishment  still — which  may  give  up  certain 
of  its  peculiarities  in  regard  to  patronage  and  church  gov- 
ernment, and  yet,  with  its  provision  for  a  national  clergy, 
remain  essentially  an  establishment,  though  a  less  exclusive, 
or  a  more  liberal,  or,  if  you  choose  so  to  express  it,  a  more 
lax  and  latitudinarian  establishment  than  it  was  before. 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  precise  length  to  which  a  Christian 
denomination  should  go  in  defining  its  boundaries,  the 
degree  to  which  it  should  multiply  its  conditions,  is  a  thing 
of  arbitary  determination,  depending  on  the  reasons  which 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  essentially  connected 
with  the  limits  which  separate  what  is  of  major  from  what 
is  of  minor  importance  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  questions  on  which  schisms  broke  out  in 
former  ages,  that  would  give  little  concern  to  theologians 
of  any  description  in  the  present  day ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  Church,  however  much  it  may  have  mul- 
tiplied its  articles  of  faith,  or,  which  is  quite  synonymous  to 
this,  however  close  and  narrow  it  may  have  drawn  the 
limit  around  its  own  party,  which  does  not  nevertheless 
allow  a  latitude  and  a  liberty  in  some  things — things  on 
which,  though  members  of  the  same  denomination,  they  can 
agree  to  differ  ;  and  it  is  precisely  on  the  consideration,  how 
many  the  things  are  on  which  we  may  still  agree  to  differ, 
that,  if  determined  more  largely  than  at  the  settlement  of 
the  existing  Churches  in  Christendom,  would  throw  open 
the  doors  of  the  establisnment  wider  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent to  the  general  community. 

tP  •TV"  ^  tF  ^ 

The  controversies  about  Church  Government  have  been 
exposed  to  much  illogical  treatment  from  the  want  of  a 
righ-t  discrimination  between  the  lawful  and  the  obligatory. 
The  distinction  w^hich  I  now  make  is  different  from  that  of 
Paul  between  the  lawful  and  the  expedient.  I  use  another 
word  than  expedient  at  present ;  and  I  beg  you  will  attend 
to  the  import  of  the  difference  between  that  which  is  lawful 
and  that  which  is  obligatory.  Many  things  are  lawful  for 
me  to  do  which  I  am  under  no  obligation  of  doing ;  for, 
though  lawful  to  do  them,  it  may  be  equally  lawful  for  me 
to  refrain  from  doing  them.  The  lawfulness  of  doing  a 
particular  thing  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  unlawful- 
ness of  not  doing  it ;  as,  for  example,  it  may  be  lawful  to 
celebrate  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  in  a  sitting  posture, 
yet  not   unlawful  to   celebrate  it  in  a  kneeling  posture : 
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whereas,  if,  instead  of  lawful,  it  were  obligatory  to  cele- 
brate it  in  a  sitting  posture,  then  it  would  be  unlawful  to 
celebrate  it  kneeling.  In  other  words,  though  you  prove 
the  lawfulness  of  a  given  practice,  you  do  not  on  that 
account  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  a  different  or  jyi  opposite 
practice ;  but,  once  make  out  that  a  practice  is  obligatory, 
then  all  other  practices  diverse  from  it,  or  opposite  to  it,  are 
held  in  the  face  of  the  obligation,  and  therefore  positively 
unlawful. 

Now,  even  though  the  Independents  should  be  able  to 
allege,  which  I  am  very  far  from  conceding  to  them,  that 
their  mode  of  church  government  had  the  warrant  of 
scriptural  example,  this  might  establish  no  more  than  the 
lawfulness  of  that  constitution,  but  not,  most  certainly,  the 
exclusive  obligation  of  it.  There  might  be  the  warrant  of 
a  scriptural  example,  and  so  far  this  may  be  called  scrip- 
tural authority  for  Independency ;  but  I  would  not  hold 
such  an  authority  as  this  as  establishing  the  divine  right  of 
Independency.  For  when  we  speak  of  the  divine  right  of 
any  particular  form  of  church  government,  I  imagine  that 
by  this  is  meant,  its  being  obligatory  that  we  should  adopt 
that  form,  and  that  only ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  it  we  do  right,  and  by  the  adoption  of  any  other  we 
do  wrong. 

I  am  not  pronouncing  at  present  on  the  merits  of  any 
particular  ecclesiastical  constitution  ;  but  I  want  you,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  estimate  the  difference,  in  point  of  argu- 
mentative effect,  between  a  proof  that  a  certain  form  is 
lawful,  and  therefore  may  be  adopted,  and  a  proof  that  a 
certain  form  is  obligatory,  and  therelore  must  be  adopted. 
If  you  make  out  the  latter  verdict  in  favor  of  any  one  form, 
this  were  a  sentence  of  positive  condemnation  on  all  the 
others;  but  if  the  former  verdict  be  the  whole  length  to 
which  yon  can  go  in  favor  of  any  particular  form,  then  the 
adoption  of  it  may  be  right,  and  the  adoption  of  the  others 
be  right  also. 
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BOOK  VI.— CHAP.  II. 

PROPHECIES  AS  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME,  EPISCOPACY,  AND 
PRESBYTERY. 

THE  PRATER. 

We  again  present  ourselves  before  Thee,  O  God,  with  the  language 
of  acknowledgment ;  but  do  Thou  rebuke  all  hypocrisy  away  from 
our  professions,  that  we  may  not  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  draw 
near  with  their  lips  and  honor  Thee  with  their  mouths,  while  their 
hearts  are  far  from  Thee.  May  we  know  what  it  is  to  worship  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  cause  Thy  light  and  Thy  strength  to  de- 
scend upon  us,  that  we  may  be  fortified  against  all  temptation,  and 
enabled  to  walk  in  the  way  of  Thy  pure  and  perfect  commandment. 
Be  with  us  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

Even  though  much  more  richly  furnished  with  the  details 
of  prophetic  interpretation  than  I  am,  there  would  be  no 
room  in  a  general  theological  course  for  entering  at  any 
length  into  them  ;  and  from  this  we  should  further  feel  our- 
selves precluded,  did  we  limit  ourselves,  as  we  ought,  to 
the  certainties,  or  at  least  to  the  very  high  probabilities, 
that  meet  us  on  this  most  interesting  walk  of  investigation. 
But  let  me  at  least  recommend  a  large  course  of  reading 
upon  this  subject ;  and  I  do  promise  you  a  very  pleasing 
and  powerful  confirmation  of  the  Christian  argument  as  the 
result  of  it.  Even  those  books  which  may  be  least  spoken 
of,  and  have  been  well-nigh  superseded  by  the  lucubrations 
of  later  expounders,  such  as  the  works  of  Hurd  and  Bishop 
Newton,  particularly  the  latter,  will  not  only  greatly  inter- 
est you  by  their  perusal,  but  add  to  the  strength  of  your 
convictions.  Newton  gives  a  whole  volume  to  the  single 
book  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  though  unable  to  vouch  for 
many  of  his  specific  interpretations,  yet  it  is  impossible,  I 
think,  to  rise  from  the  perusal  without  a  strong  and  firm 
impression  of  the  accordance  between  even  this  symbolic 
and  highly  figurative  book  and  the  literal  history  of  the 
world  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
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tion.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  prophecy  casts  a  clear 
and  confident  h'ght  on  the  unfulfilled  events ;  but  we  doubt 
not  that  the  fulfilled  events  will  at  length  cast  a  most  clear 
and  confident  light  upon  the  prophecy.  But  we  must  not 
deny,  that  much  remains  to  be  verified,  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  three  centuries  back  has  not  yet  accomplished  the 
great  object  of  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist.  It  may  have 
shaken  the  antichrist  of  Popery  or  High  Churchism,  but 
the  antichrist  of  infidelity  remains  unbroken,  nay,  I  think, 
is  growing  in  strength  and  audacity  in  the  midst  of  us. 
The  elements  of  change  and  of  conflict  are  visibly  at  work. 
Christendom  is  far  as  ever  from  a  condition  of  sure  and 
prosperous  tranquillity;  nor  do  I  think  we  shall  arrive  at  it 
by  a  pacific  process.  There  is,  if  not  a  military,  at  least  a 
strenuous  mental  warfare,  of  which  we  already  hear  the  far 
notes  of  preparation — a  war,  if  not  of  arms,  at  least  of  opin- 
ions ;  but  whatever  days  of  suflfering  or  of  violence  may  be 
coming,  we  do  believe  of  the  indestructible  Church  of  Christ, 
that  it  will  only  be  cradled  into  firm  and  perpetual  estab- 
lishment by  the  storms  which  are  raised  for  its  overthrow. 
*  *  *  *  # 

I  must  confess  that  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  is  highly 
accordant  with  my  own  views  on  the  question  of  church 
government,  which  seems  historically  to  have  been  chang- 
ed and  adapted  according  to  the  purposes  of  what  may  be 
termed  Christian  expediency  ;  and  instead  of  being  deci- 
sively settled  in  Scripture,  left  very  much  to  the  discretion 
of  Christian  men.  In  as  far  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  judge 
from  his  account  of  the  matter,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  regular  Episcopacy  at  first,  and  that  men,  instead  of 
starting  with  it  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  at  length 
found  their  way  to  its  more  full  and  formal  establishment 
through  centuries  afterward.  I  at  the  same  time  agree 
with  the  author  of  the  text-book,  in  conceding  to  the  de- 
fenders of  this  order  in  church  government,  that  they  derive 
a  plausible  support  to  themselves  from  this  very  testimony, 
seeing  they  might  allege  that  the  limited  extension  of 
Christianity  precluded,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
VOL.  rx. — X 
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complete  and  regular  establishment  of  the  Episcopalian 
order ;  but  that  it  says  much  for  the  lawfulness,  if  not  the 
positive  and  scriptural  obligation  of  such  an  order,  that 
whenever  the  requisite  enlargement  of  the  faith  admitted 
of  it,  we  behold  the  full  complement  of  bishops  and  paro- 
chial clergy  under  them. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  this  in  proof  of  the  lawfulness,  but 
not  in  proof  of  the  divine  right  or  the  exclusive  obligation 
of  Episcopacy.  The  analogy  utterly  fails,  in  my  appre- 
hension, between  our  binding  observation  of  it,  and  our 
binding  observation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath;  for  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  has  to  allege  the  universal  observance  of  it 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and 
not  from  the  third  or  fourth  century  after  it.  And,  what 
is  greatly  more  decisive,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  an  un- 
repealed law  of  the  Jewish  decalogue,  enshrined  there 
among  the  immutabilities  of  truth  and  justice  and  essential 
piety,  and  therefore  requiring  a  formal  or  express  repeal 
for  doing  it  away.  The  Jewish  priesthood,  again,  bearing 
resemblance  to  Episcopacy  in  respect  to  the  gradation  of 
ecclesiastical  rank,  had  no  sanction  whatever  from  within 
the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  but  was  expressly  su- 
perseded by  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  was  set  aside  along 
with  all  other  temple  observances  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and 
left  the  Christian  economy  of  a  church  government  to  be 
modeled  on  the  general  principle  of  what  made  most  for 
the  extension  of  the  gospel,  and  most  for  the  good  of  the 
people's  edification. 

You  will  not  fail  to  perceive  from  what  a  dimly  conject- 
ural region  it  is  that  the  authorities  on  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion respecting  church  government  are  gathered  ;  inso- 
much that  I  can  not  enter  with  any  very  keen  or  decided 
earnestness  into  the  controversy  at  all.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  work  up  one's  mind  into  any  thing  like  a  state 
of  adequate  sympathy  with  the  vehemence  which  is  felt 
and  uttered  upon  these  subjects  ;  and  really  without  the 
light  or  the  apparent  importance  of  any  great  principle 
being  concerned  in  the  argument,  it  requires  an  artificial 
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sort  of  formation  not  at  every  body's  command,  to  go  all 
the  lengths  which  many  do  upon  these  matters.  It  has 
been  exceedingly  well  said  by  the  judicious  Andrew  Ful- 
ler, of  the  Baptist  denomination,  on  whose  last  visit  to 
Scotland  in  1813,  I  felt  my  humble  country  manse  greatly 
honored  by  harboring  him  for  a  day  and  two  nights  within 
its  walls — it  has  been  exceedingly  well  said  by  this  able 
champion  and  expounder  of  our  common  Christianity,  that 
the  points  on  which  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  agree 
greatly  outnumber,  and  in  respect  of  importance  very 
greatly  outweigh,  the  points  on  which  they  differ — that 
for  many  ages  the  attention  and  the  zeal  of  Christians  have 
been  vastly  too  much  expended  on  the  points  on  which 
they  differ  ;  but  that  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  sentiments 
which  they  hold  in  common  will  be  far  more  the  objects  of 
their  steadfast  and  harmonious  regard.  Proceeding  on  this 
principle,  I  can  as  yet,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity, 
or,  as  some  would  term  it,  of  latitudinarianism,  hold  no 
fellowship  with  Unitarians  in  respect  of  doctrine,  nor  with 
Catholics  in  respect  of  government — the  errors  of  the  lat- 
ter on  the  subject  of  government,  in  as  far  as  they  dethrone 
the  Scripture  from  its  supremacy  over  the  faith  and  con- 
sciences of  men,  being,  in  fact,  the  indefinite  source  of  all 
sorts  of  error  in  regard  to  the  doctrine.  But  apart  from 
these,  and  perhaps  from  one  or  two  more  who  can  be 
named,  I  think  we  might  recognize  in  almost  every  denomi- 
nation a  personal  Christianity,  which  is  not  even  brought 
to  hazard  by  the  peculiarity  either  of  their  articles  or  their 
forms  ;  and  without  disputing  the  superior  expediency 
of  one  kind  of  government  to  another,  I  do  think  that, 
considering  the  manifold  ties  of  common  sentiment  and 
principle  between  us  and  the  evangelical  sectaries  of 
Christendom,  it  were  better  that  we  drew  more  closely 
together,  and  that  the  movement,  at  all  events,  instexid  of 
being  one  of  wider  distance  and  separation,  were  in  the 
way  of  kindlier  and  more  intimate  converse  than  we  have 
hitherto  held. 
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BOOK  VI.— CHAP.  III. 

NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  POWER  IMPLIED  IN  CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE    PRATER. 

O  God,  Thou  art  the  ADcient  of  days,  Thy  years  are  from  everlast- 
ing, and  of  Thine  endurance  there  is  no  end.  Thou  comprehendest 
all  time,  and  fillest  all  space  with  Thy  presence  and  with  Thy  power. 
It  is  only  by  the  notices  which  Thou  hast  given  in  Thy  works  and 
which  Thou  hast  given  in  Thy  word,  that  we  can  climb  our  ascend- 
ing way  to  the  abode  of  the  Eternal.  And  we  desire,  instead  of 
meddling  with  matters  too  high  for  us,  that  we  should  be  satisfied 
humbly  to  learn  and  faithfully  to  apply.  Deliver  us  from  the  power 
of  all  lofty  and  delusive  imaginations,  and  enable  us  to  bring  every 
thought  of  our  hearts  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  And 
seeing  that  the  time  is  short,  and  that  our  few  little  years  will  soon 
be  summed  up,  may  we  give  ourselves  henceforth,  with  all  devo- 
tedness  of  heart  and  of  purpose,  to  the  studies  and  the  preparations 
of  immortality. 

I  think  Dr.  Hill,  on  the  whole,  understates  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Church.  The  State  can  at  any  time  with- 
draw from  the  Church  its  temporalities  ;  but  the  Church  is 
perfect  mistress  of  the  terms  on  which  she  will  consent  to 
receive  them.  In  Scotland  the  Church  permits  no  inter- 
ference whatever  by  the  civil  power  in  things  properly 
ecclesiastical.*  Her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  her  modes  of 
worship,  are  all  her  own  ;  and  in  regard  to  that  fancied 
subjection  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  which  is  involv- 
ed in  the  question  of  patronage,  let  it  be  remembered,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  holders  of  this  power  are  limited  in 
their  choice  to  the  persons  whom  we,  in  the  act  of  licens- 
ing, have  judged  worthy  of  preaching  the  Gospel  ;  and 
what  is  more  decisive  still,  ere  the  presentation  can  take 
effect,  the  Church  must  lend  her  concurrence,  and  may,  by 
the  votes  of  her  ministers,  either  reject  the  deed  or  sustain 

*  This  was  written  during  the  Ssseion  1831-2. 
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it.  There  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  convenience  of  a 
simple  executive  in  the  nominations ;  and,  secondly,  a  guard 
against  the  possibilities  of  a  corrupt  nomination  either  in 
the  authority  given  to  the  popular  call,  or  in  the  independ- 
ent judgment  of  our  courts  sitting  in  deliberation  on  the 
question,  whether  the  specific  appointment  of  this  man  to 
this  parish  is  or  is  not  for  the  good  of  Christianity  ?  This 
is  the  real  working  of  the  machinery  of  our  ecclesiastical 
system  in  Scotland  ;  and  however  much  we  may  have 
departed  in  practice  from  what  an  increasing  number  both 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  hold  to  be  a  more  excellent 
way,  that  way  still  lies  open  to  us,  and  there  is  a  patent 
and  a  practicable  avenue  by  the  constitution  of  our  Church 
to  every  desirable  reformation.  As  I  have  repeatedly  said 
in  your  hearing,  the  connection  between  Church  and  State 
may  be  altogether  as  pure  as  it  is  prolific  of  a  thousand 
blessings  to  society,  and  those  blessings  of  the  highest 
order,  opening,  as  it  does,  a  door  for  the  ministrations  of 
the  gospel  to  millions  of  people  who,  under  any  other  sys- 
tem, would  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  outfields  of  pagan- 
ism, and  yet  leaving  the  Church  to  the  exercises  of  her 
own  independent  judgment  and  conscience  in  regard  to  all 

the  lessons  and  all  the  ordinances  of  Christianity. 

***** 

I  rather  feel  as  if  the  author  in  this  place  (p.  479)  had 
omitted  the  great  object  and  meaning  of  the  Apostle  when 
he  affirmed  that  the  power  which  he  exercised  was  given 
to  him  for  edification  and  not  for  destruction.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  exercise  of  church  govern- 
ment which  should  destroy  or  overbear  any  of  the  objects 
specified  in  the  text-book,  such  as  liberty  of  thought  and 
the  right  of  private  judgment ;  "  not  that  we  have  domin- 
ion over  your  faith,  but  are  helpers  of  your  joy."  But 
the  thing  especially  pointed  to  and  provided  for,  I  imagine, 
in  the  power  not  being  given  for  destruction  but  for  edifi- 
cation, is  its  not  being  competent  to  exercise  it  so  as  that 
any  person  who  happens  to  be  the  object  of  it  shall  be 
treated  or  held  as  an  irrecoverable  outcast  while  there  is 
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any  hope  of  his  being  reclaimed,  and  more  particularly, 
that  there  shall  be  a  mixture  of  tenderness  along  with  the 
severity  which  is  exercised  toward  him.  This  harmonizes 
beautifully  with  the  direction  given  to  the  Church  of  Cor- 
inth as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  proceed  with 
one  of  their  delinquents,  to  treat  him  with  kindness,  lest  he 
should  be  swallowed  up  of  overmuch  sorrow.  The  disci- 
pline exercised  in  the  Christian  Church  was,  as  the  Apostle 
terms  it,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh — not  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  spirit,  but  that  the  spirit  might  be  saved. 
This  object  is  never  lost  sight  of;  but  this  object  would 
have  been  both  lost  sight  of  and  lost,  had  the  Church  as- 
sumed a  position  of  resolved  and  impracticable  hostility 
toward  any  who  had  been  connected  with  her.  She  was 
not  thus  to  close  the  avenue  of  return  and  repentance 
against  any  who  are  strayed  children.  She  was  not  to  let 
down  any  expedient  for  winning  them  back  again  ;  and 
this  she  would  have  done  had  there  been  no  mixture  of 
goodness  with  severity.  Ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore 
such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself 
lest  thou  also  be  tempted. 

It  would  serve  greatly  to  clear  and  to  enlighten  us  in 
the  matter  both  of  church  ordinances  and  of  church  gov- 
ernment, if  we  as  much  as  possible  kept  by  the  distinctive 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  gospel  in  our  mode  of  conduct- 
ing them.  I  have  already  endeavored  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  matter  of  admission  to  the  sacraments,  making 
the  access  to  them,  on  the  one  hand,  as  free  to  all  as  the 
great  and  saving  benefits  of  Christianity  are  free  to  all, 
and  making,  on  the  other  hand,  the  guard  in  the  way  of 
our  approach  as  strict  to  all  as  the  guard  which  our  Saviour 
Himself  set  up  in  the  way  of  those  who  proposed  to  enter 
on  the  profession  of  His  discipleship ;  on  the  one  hand, 
saying  "  Come  to  me  all  ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  saying, 
"He  who  cometh  unto  me  must  forsake  all."  In  like  man- 
ner, on  the  s.ubject  of  discipline  there  is  or  ought  to  be  no 
excommunication  which  may  be  termed  final — no  absolute 
sentence  of  banishment  for  life  from  the  Church — no  utter 
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destruction  of  all  hopes  of  reinstatement — no  such  treat- 
ment of  offenders  as  might  sink  their  spirits  into  the  help- 
lessness of  utter  despair.  The  Church  should  hold  out  no 
greater  aspect  of  severity  tov^^ard  such  than  the  gospel 
itself  does ;  and  we  know  what  its  constitution  is  in  this 
respect.  While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.  If  he  repent, 
forgive  him.  "  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together,  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  made  as  white  as  the 
snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool."  "  I  will  heal  their  backslidings  ;  I  will  receive 
them  graciously ;  I  will  love  them  freely."  There  is  no 
sin  beyond  the  reach  of  our  Saviour's  atonement,  and  none 
therefore  should  be  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery  ;  there 
should  be  no  impracticable  barrier  in  the  way  of  restora- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  visible  Church  upon  earth. 
Such  extreme  cases  may  very  seldom  occur  in  the  simple 
annals  of  a  parish  ;  but  in  all  cases  let  there  be  along  with 
severity  a  mixture  and  a  mitigation  of  Christian  tender- 
ness. Let  us  never  give  up  the  peculiar  weapon  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  love,  that  moral  engine  which  is  found 
to  be  so  omnipotent  of  operation  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
which  even  in  the  actings  and  reactings  of  human  beings 
in  society,  has  been  found  of  such  mighty  and  resistless 
effect  with  the  worst  of  criminals,  and  which,  looking  down 
from  heaven  to  earth  even  on  the  guiltiest  of  us  all,  is  found 
to  have  in  it  the  efficacy  of  that  specific  charm  by  which 

at  once  to  reconcile  and  to  regenerate  the  species. 

***** 

There  is  a  very  important  principle  which  I  should  like 
merely  to  present  to  your  notice,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  if 
acted  on  to  the  extent  it  ought  to  be,  would  conduce 
mightily  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  without  endanger- 
ing its  purity.  Considered  as  the  subjects  of  civil  govern- 
ment, there  is  a  duty  of  obedience  incumbent  upon  us,  from 
which  we  are  not  absolved  by  the  errors,  and  even  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  tyranny  of  our  rulers.  The 
tranquillity  and  order  of  the  body  politic  would  be  in 
perpetual  hazard,  and  would  be  placed  in  truly  a  most  pre- 
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carious  condition,  if,  on  the  moment  that  rulers  departed 
from  their  duty  by  ever  so  little,  subjects  were  absolved 
from  theirs,  and  all  was  to  go  into  anarchy  and  derange- 
ment on  the  event  of  one  of  the  two  parties  having  deviated, 
however  so  little,  from  the  strict  line  of  moderation  and 
propriety  which  they  ought  to  have  held.  It  is  far  better 
that  the  duties  of  the  two  parties  should,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  considerably  overlap  each  other.  I  mean  that  it  should 
require  a  great  degree  of  injustice  and  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  to  justify  such  a  resistance  of  violence  and 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  governed  as  might  lead  to  the 
dissolution  of  society.  Now,  be  assured,  though  you  may 
not  perhaps  have  attended  either  to  the  analogy  or  to  its 
great  practical  importance,  that  the  same  principle  is  in  a 
certain,  and  that  a  very  considerable  degree,  applicable  to 
the  matters  of  ecclesiastical  government.  It  is  clear  from 
the  example  of  our  Saviour,  that  notwithstanding  the  many 
flagrant  delinquencies  of  those  who  sate  in  Moses'  seat,  yet 
He  felt  the  tie  of  those  obligations  which  bound  Him  to  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country,  and  has  bequeathed 
to  us  a  model  of  the  regard  and  deference  which  He  Himself 
did  yield  to  them.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  is  not  a 
certain  degree  of  tyranny  in  a  State  which  would  justify 
rebellion,  and  that  there  is  not  a  certain  degree  of  corrup- 
tion in  a  Church  which  would  justify  schism  ;  but  beneath 
that  degree  there  may  be  injustice  in  the  administration  of 
the  one,  and  also  beneath  that  degree  there  may  be  corrup- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  other,  under  which  both 
rebellion  and  schism  would  be  unlawful.  There  would  be 
no  stability  in  a  civil  commonwealth  if,  on  every  provoca 
tion  by  its  rulers,  the  members  thereof  might  justifiably 
resort  to  arms  ;  and  there  would  just  be  as  little  in  the 
Church,  or  Christian  commonwealth,  if,  on  every  provoca- 
tion, however  slight,  the  members  thereof  were  at  liberty, 
or  it  were  lawful  for  them  to  fly  off*  at  a  tangent.  There 
is  in  both  cases  a  certain  duty  of  subordination,  which, 
without  necessarily  leading  either  to  a  hurtful  acquiescence 
in  tyranny  in  the  one  case,  or  to  a  hurtful  acquiescence  in 
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corruption  in  the  other,  is  most  conducive  to  prosperity  and 
peace,  whether  in  things  politic  or  in  things  ecclesiastical ; 
and  I  would  therefore  have  you  to  remark  the  sound  and 
well-conditioned  temperament  of  those  who  will  stand  their 
ground  as  members  of  a  Christian  society,  and  maintain 
their  adherence  to  it,  notwithstanding  many  of  those  ap- 
pearances which  w^ould  make  schismatics  and  separatists 
of  other  men,  of  those  who  will  not  on  light  grounds  add  to 
those  public  divisions  which  have  been  the  occasion  of 
scandal  to  our  common  Christianity,  and  who,  while  alive 
in  feeling,  and  deep  and  decided  in  principle  about  all  that 
was  essential,  would  bear  a  thousand  mortifications  in 
smaller  matters  rather  than  force  a  disruption  in  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  Church. 

*  *  *  #  * 

I  am  quite  sensible  of  the  rapidity,  and  therefore  the 
slightness  of  my  examination  on  this  last  department  of  the 
Course.  I  have  done  little  more  than  specify  topics  for 
your  own  more  full  and  deliberate  examination ;  but  I  re- 
gard it  the  less  in  a  question  of  church  government  than  I 
would  have  done  had  I  passed  hastily  or  superficially  over 
a  subject  which  belonged  to  the  essence  of  doctrinal  theol- 
ogy. I  am  thankful  that  a  three  years'  rotation  of  this 
advanced  class  is  now  accomplished,  and  that  in  describing 
it  anew,  I  shall  at  least  be  relieved  from  the  labor  of  a  first 
preparation.  I  feel  quite  sensible,  however,  that  much 
remains  to  be  reillustrated  and  remodeled,  and  that  justice 
to  the  different  themes  which  successively  meet  us  on  our 
way,  would  require  a  perpetual,  a  continued  exercise  of 
fresh  and  original  attention,  even  to  the  end  of  life.* 

*  These  Notes  were  originally  prepared  during  the  Sessions  1829-30, 
30-31,  31-32. 
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ADDRESS   AT    THE    OPENING   OF    THE    FREE 
CHURCH  COLLEGE,  NOVEMBER,  1843. 

THE    PRAYER. 

Thou  art,  O  God,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  We  can  not  un- 
ravel the  mystery  of  Thy  being,  and  are  even  admitted  to  observe  but 
a  small  part  of  Thy  ways.  Yet  we  desire  to  bless  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  impressed  on  that  part  so  legible  a  transcript  of  Thy  wisdom  as 
to  leave  us  without  excuse  if  we  seek  not  after  God.  Our  souls  would 
follow  hard  after  Thee,  and  may  we  know  what  it  is  to  lay  a  confident 
hold  upon  Thee  as  our  Friend  and  our  reconciled  Father.  For  this 
purpose  may  we  learn  of  Thee  and  of  Thy  will  from  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  Thou  hast  sent  into  the  world,  and  give  us  that  knowledge  of 
Thyself  and  of  Him  which  is  life  everlasting. 

Our  College,  in  respect  of  its  actual  professorships,  may 
be  said  as  yet  to  be  exclusively  theological,  though  with 
the  prospect  of  being  so  extended  as  at  length  to  embrace 
other  professorships  for  certain  of  those  sciences  which  are 
capable  of  a  closer  application,  and  admit  of  a  more  distinct 
bearing  on  theology,  than  is  at  all  set  forth  in  the  course  of 
our  existing  universities.  It  is  the  aim,  and  will  be  the 
study  of  the  Church's  Education  Committee,  so  to  regulate 
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the  preliminary  as  well  as  the  strictly  professional  classes, 
to  be  attended  by  those  of  our  students  who  are  preparing 
for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  that  all  shall  be  made  more 
directly  subservient  than  heretofore  to  the  object  of  qualify- 
ing for  the  duties  of  this  high  and  sacred  vocation.  A  few 
general  remarks  will  sufficiently  evince  the  view  that  we 
ourselves  entertain  of  those  changes  which  ought  to  be 
made  on  our  academic  system,  in  order  that  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  the  antecedent  schools  might  best  pave 
the  way  for  those  lessons  of  heavenly  and  divine  knowledge 
which  are  usually  given  forth  by  the  masters  of  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty. 

We  shall  be  all  the  more  readily  understood,  if  we  can 
draw  your  attention  to  the  very  obvious  distinction  that 
obtains  between  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  acquisitions 
of  the  mind.  The  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  a 
wholly  distinct  matter  from  the  knowledge  itself;  and  if 
any  method  of  discipline  could  be  devised  by  which  best 
to  improve  and  invigorate  the  faculty,  this  might  form  the 
best  preparation  for  speeding  onward  and  multiplying  our 
acquisitions  not  in  one  department  only,  but  in  many,  per- 
haps in  all  the  departments  of  universal  truth.  It  is  thus 
that  by  one  and  the  same  preliminary  training,  we  might 
form — not  the  best  naturalists,  not  the  best  jurists,  not  the 
best  economists,  not  the  best  theologians ;  but  we  can 
imagine,  that  in  virtue  of  this  training,  and  before  he  who 
is  the  subject  of  it  has  turned  himself  to  one  or  other  of 
these  sciences,  or  made  a  single  acquisition  in  any  of  them, 
he  has  now  been  put  into  the  best  possible  estate  of  armor 
and  equipment  for  traversing  and  obtaining  the  mastery 
over  them  all,  whichever  of  these  departments  in  the  terri- 
tory of  human  knowledge  he  might  choose  to  enter.  There 
might  be  conceived  an  education  common  to  all  the  learned 
professions,  and  anterior  to  them  all,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  strengthen  the  general  powers  of  thought,  and 
thus  to  prepare  for  a  good  commencement,  merely  by 
putting  the  instrument  of  acquisition  into  right  order,  even 
before  a  single  acquisition  has  been  made  in  any  one  of  the 
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branches  of  professional  learning.  It  is  thus  that  in  the 
earUer  stages  of  a  university  education  the  main  object 
might  be  the  exercise  and  invigoration  of  the  mental 
powers,  while,  in  the  subsequent  stages,  after  that  the 
general  body  of  learners  have  broken  up  into  separate 
portions,  each  having  fixed  on  their  own  profession  and 
entered  on  their  own  special  walk,  the  object  should  be  to 
accumulate  the  lessons  of  its  particular  science ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  multiply  and  lay  up  in  store  the  mental  acquisi- 
tions which  are  to  be  gathered  from  that  distinct  province 
in  the  field  of  human  knowledge. 

But  we  shall  perhaps  make  ourselves  more  intelligible, 
if,  coming  down  from  these  generalities,  we  instance  the 
actual  precursory  classes  w^hich  are  usually  attended,  prior 
to,  and  with  the  object  of  being  preparatory  for,  those 
which  are  strictly  theological. 

Do  not  then  let  it  obscure  the  distinction  that  we  have 
already  announced  between  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the 
acquisitions  of  the  mind,  that  the  improvement  of  the  form- 
er and  increase  of  the  latter,  are  generally  combined  into  a 
twofold  benefit,  as  the  fruit  of  one  and  the  same  study. 
For  example,  in  the  study  of  those  languages  which  are 
usually  taught  at  college,  one  might  realize  both  these  ad- 
vantages. The  scholarship  which  one  is  made  to  undergo 
in  the  prosecution  of  them,  might  be  viewed  either  as  a 
series  of  exercises  or  as  a  series  of  lessons.  If  viewed  as 
exercises,  they  serve  to  discipline  the  mind,  and  so  to 
strengthen  its  powers ;  if  viewed  as  lessons,  they  serve  to 
inform  the  mind,  and  so  add  to  its  acquisitions — the  acqui- 
sition here  being  the  knowledge  of  what  the  equivalent 
words  and  phrases  in  Greek  or  Latin  are  to  the  words  and 
phrases  of  our  own  vernacular  tongue;  or  when  it  is  that 
the  former  either  fall  short  of  or  exceed  the  latter  in  the 
force  or  felicity  wherein  some  given  sentiment  or  given 
meaning  is  embodied.  If,  for  the  sake  of  the  discipline,  we 
were  asked  to  state  a  preference  between  these  two  lan- 
guages, we  should  confess  a  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  one 
rather  than  on  the  other;  but  if,  fnr  the  sake  of  the  acqui- 
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sition,  we  should  instantly  fasten  upon  the  Greek — inasmuch 
as  an  immediate  access  to  the  original  books  of  inspiration 
is  of  transcendently  higher  value  than  immediate  access  to 
all  the  Latin  theology,  whether  of  Christian  Fathers  or  Con- 
tinental Divines.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
any  curtailment  in  this  department  of  the  preliminary  edu- 
cation— though,  if  compelled  to  retrench  any  where,  we 
could  part  with  the  Latin  more  easily  than  the  Greek ;  or, 
to  make  even  a  further  reduction,  we  should  give  up  the 
classical  for  the  sake  of  your  more  familiar  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  both  of  the  Septu- 
agint  Version  and  of  the  New  Testament.  But  these  are 
ulterior  changes,  which  I  hope  will  never  be  forced  upon 
us  from  any  other  cause  than  from  such  an  enlargement  in 
some  other  quarter  of  your  theological  studies  as  to  present 
us  with  a  choice  of  the  more  for  t"he  less  valuable,  and  that, 
too,  in  such  abundance  as  that  the  former  can  not  be  over- 
taken but  by  an  abandonment  of  the  latter.  Meanwhile, 
let  it  be  understood,  that  though  there  be  ample  room  for 
your  preparatory  studies  in  the  Greek  being  turned  into  a 
more  professional  direction  than  at  present,  there  will  be 
no  relaxation,  but  rather  an  increase,  in  our  demand  for 
your  proficiency  in  that  language  which  has  been  signalized 
as  the  great  vehicle  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

It  will  better  illustrate  the  meaning  of  our  distinction  be- 
tween powers  and  acquisitions,  when  I  speak  of  the  math- 
ematics as  a  preliminary  to  your  theological  studies ;  for 
it  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  as  a  discipline  that  I  value  the 
antecedency  of  this  science  to  your  entrance  on  the  business 
of  the  Hall,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  as  an  informer,  or  for  the 
sake  of  those  truths  wherewith  it  possesses  the  mind.  I  am 
not  aware  that,  as  an  expounder  to  the  people  of  the  lessons 
of  the  gospel,  I  am  much  the  better  for  knowing  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  ; 
or  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares 
of  the  two  containing  sides  in  a  right-angled  triangle.  But 
I  have  a  strong  persuasion,  that  both  the  power  to  appre- 
hend and  the  power  to  convince  may  be  mightily  strength- 
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ened — that  the  habit  of  clear  and  consecutive  reasoning 
may  be  firmly  established  by  the  successive  journeys  which 
the  mind  is  called  on  to  perform  along  the  pathv^ay  of  geo- 
metrical demonstration.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  a  preparative, 
whether  for  the  bar  or  for  the  pulpit,  I  have  more  value  in 
mathematics  for  the  exercise  which  the  mind  takes  as  it  trav- 
els along  the  road,  than  for  all  the  spoil  which  it  gathers  at 
the  landing-place.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  distinct  example 
of  an  education  that  we  desiderate  for  our  students  of  theol- 
ogy, not  for  the  sake  to  them  of  its  lessons,  but  for  the  sake 
of  its  exercises  ;  and  though,  in  the  universities  of  Scotland, 
it  has  not  been  the  habit  to  exact  as  indispensable  an  attend- 
ance on  the  mathematical  classes,  we  hold  it  of  prime  im- 
portance that  the  students  of  the  Free  Church  should  un- 
dergo, at  least  for  one  session,  the  discipline  of  its  various 
lessons,  and  that  in  all  the  rigor  and  purity  of  the  highest 
academic  model. 

Our  demand,  too,  for  a  preliminary  attendance  on  a  class 
of  logic,  is  more  on  account  of  its  processes  than  on  account 
of  its  results :  we  deem  it,  too,  greatly  more  valuable  for 
its  exercises  than  for  its  lessons.  The  specific  acquirement 
of  this  class  is  to  have  learned  by  it  the  rules  and  the  meth- 
ods of  right  reasoning.  Yet,  to  have  studied  for  one  year 
the  lessons  of  geometry  we  hold  a  better  preparation  for 
becoming  practically  and  in  effect  a  good  reasoner,  than  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  prescriptions  of 
logic  ;  but,  like  geometry,  it  is  itself  a  discipline,  and  it  is 
more  for  this  than  for  its  instruction  that  we  prize  it.  It  is 
not  in  the  material  products  of  the  labor,  but  the  labor  itself, 
that  the  use  of  a  gymnasium  lies,  in  giving  both  strength 
and  expertness  to  the  corporal  faculties ;  and  thus  it  might 
not  be  the  substantive  lessons  of  a  school,  but  the  regimen 
of  a  school,  that  constitutes  its  best  and  highest  recommend- 
ation. In  this  way  a  class  of  logic,  like  that  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Jardine  in  Glasgow,  might  prove  an  admirable  gym- 
nasium for  nurturing  into  greater  expertness  and  power  the 
mental  faculties:  and  when,  beside  the  method  of  reasoning, 
there  is  cognizance  taken  there  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
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SO  the  mind  is  led  to  a  reflex  view  of  its  own  processes,  this 
forms  the  commencement  of  a  habit  of  the  most  signal  ben- 
efit throughout  the  posterior  education  of  a  scientific  theo- 
logian, and  a  habit,  too,  that  practically  will  avail  him  to 
the  last,  after  that,  having  entered  on  his  professional 
career,  he  comes  to  deal  in  the  lessons  of  subjective 
Christianity,  and  may  then  speak  most  convincingly  even 
to  the  hearers  of  a  simple  congregation,  just  because,  vers- 
ant  in  the  mysteries  of  his  own  spirit,  he  speaks  most 
clearly,  and  so  with  greatest  effect,  to  the  consciences  of 
men. 

We  have  thus  done  little  more  than  announce ;  for,  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  single  address,  there  is  not  the  time  to  ar- 
gue or  expatiate  on  the  views  now  given  in  favor  of  the 
three  first  preliminary  classes — that  is,  of  Greek,  and  Math- 
ematics, and  Logic — not  so  much  as  forming  a  course  of 
instruction,  but  rather  a  course  of  gymnastics  for  the  mind, 
and  by  which  it  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  business  of  the 
two  remaining  preliminary  classes  where  the  chief  aim  is 
to  obtain,  not  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  the 
positive  acquisitions  of  knowledge — to  learn  what  are  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  the  material,  and  what  the  phenom- 
ena and  laws  of  the  moral  world ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
store  the  mind  with  those  substantive  truths,  those  substant- 
ive informations,  which,  one  after  another,  come  within  the 
reach,  and  are  appropriated  by  the  scholar,  in  the  act  of 
traversing  the  physical  and  the  mental  and  the  ethical  sci- 
ences. It  is  here  that  we  feel  most  induced  to  innovate  on 
the  existing  methods  of  academical  education,  and  it  is  now, 
therefore,  that  we  w^ould  prefer  the  most  earnest  demand 
on  the  attention  of  those  who  hear  us. 

First,  then,  we  prefer  the  antecedency  given  by  Aristotle 
to  the  physical  over  the  mental  sciences  ;  and  we  should 
alternate  the  present  order,  making  the  natural  philosophy 
come  first,  and  afterward  the  mental  or  moral  philosophy, 
just  as  the  physics  come  before  the  metaphysics  in  the  an- 
cient courses  of  education. 

But,  besides  this,  and  more  important  than  this,  instead 
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of  attempting  to  lay  before  our  theological  students  such  a 
systematic  view  of  any  of  the  physical  sciences  as  is  now 
given  at  our  existing  universities,  I  would  select  from  each 
of  them  those  truths  or  topics  which  can  be  made  to  have 
a  special  bearing  on  the  subject-matter  of  our  profession, 
and  form  out  of  these  a  course  of  rich  and  varied  materials, 
replete,  it  might  be,  with  interest,  and  affording  scope  for 
such  new  and  important  views  as  are  ever  casting  up  when 
one  traverses  any  of  the  territories  of  human  thought  by  a 
new  line,  or  looks  to  any  given  object  of  contemplation 
from  a  new  point,  and  in  a  different  relation.  Let  me  in- 
stance Paley's  Natural  Theology.  For  the  construction  of 
that  masterly  treatise,  he  did  not,  that  I  am  aware,  study 
in  the  usual  systematic  way  of  it  the  science  of  anatomy, 
though  his  argument  is  mainly  based  on  the  informations  of 
that  science — that  is,  on  such  of  its  informations  as  were  of 
avail  for  his  special  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  hand  of  a 
Designer  in  the  manifold  and  exquisite  adaptations  of  the 
human  framework.  Such  are  the  high  merits  of  this  com- 
position, that  we  would  not  object  to  make  Paley's  Natural 
Theology  one  of  our  text-books.  But  would  you,  because 
it  happens  chiefly  to  be  an  anatomical  demonstration  of  the 
being  of  a  God — would  you,  on  that  account,  make  it  im- 
perative on  our  students  to  attend  a  course  of  anatomy  ? 
The  truth  is,  so  universally  has  the  Creator  imprinted  the 
traces  and  footsteps  of  Himself  on  the  whole  of  His  varied 
workmanship,  that  each  department  of  nature,  and  so  each 
science  having  that  department  for  its  object,  has  a  natural 
theology  of  its  own.  Botany,  for  example,  could  furnish 
one  or  two  beautiful  chapters  ;  yet  w^ho,  on  this  account, 
would  ever  think  of  demanding  from  our  students  the  testi- 
monials of  their  attendance  upon  its  academic  lessons  ? 
Natural  history,  in  its  various  branches,  is  far  richer  in  evi- 
dence for  a  God  than  natural  philosophy ;  yet  we  do  not, 
on  that  account,  make  it  a  thing  of  imperative  obligation 
that  any  of  its  classes  should  be  attended  by  our  students. 
I  am  not  for  proscribing  natural  philosophy  ;  but  I  am  for 
selecting  and  giving  greater  prominency  to  those  of  its  doc- 
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trines  which  serve  best  to  fortify  or  to  illustrate  the  argu- 
ment for  a  God.  I  would  do  this  much  justice  to  natural 
philosophy,  but  I  would  do  the  same  justice  to  each  of  the 
physical  sciences.  I  would  select  from  each  the  best  con- 
tribution which  it  offered  to  the  cause  of  Theism  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  attendance  on  any  one  of  its  classes  taught  in  their 
present  general  and  absolute  form,  and  without  any  special 
relation  to  our  all-important  theme,  I  would  have — not  a 
class  of  natural  philosophy — not  a  class  of  natural  history 
— not  a  class  of  botany,  or  anatomy,  or  chemistry ;  but  I 
would  substitute  for  all  these,  as  one  of  the  preliminary  and 
indispensable  stages  of  our  curriculum,  a  Professorship  of 
the  Physical  Sciences  in  their  connection  with  Theology, 
the  object  of  which  should  be  to  point  out  the  signatures, 
and  set  forth  the  glories  of  Him  who  sits  enthroned  on  the 
riches  of  the  universe. 

But,  to  come  rightly  in  possession  of  your  materials  for 
such  a  high  argument,  should  not  you  arrive  at  them  in  a 
strictly  scientific  manner  ;  or  are  you  entitled  to  make  use 
of  them  without  having  made  a  study  of  the  respective  sci- 
ences from  which  they  have  been  taken,  and  that  fully  and 
philosophically  ?  Just  as  much  entitled  as  the  thousands 
of  our  general  population  are  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
formation of  the  almanac,  when  they  proceed  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  coming  eclipse,  though  not  one  of  them  can  so 
calculate  the  period  as  to  predict  the  conjunctions  and  op- 
positions ofany  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Let  us  go  back  to 
natural  philosophy,  and  instance  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  its  doctrines,  that  the  actual  law  of  gravitation  is  the  only 
one  which  can  insure  the  stability  of  our  planetary  system, 
it  being  demonstrable  that,  by  the  deviation  of  but  a  thou- 
sandth part,  all  would  speedily  go  into  disorder,  and  the 
present  goodly  mechanism  of  the  heavens  be  broken  up  in 
the  course  of  a  few  ages.  Such  is  the  demonstrable  truth; 
but  is  it  necessary,  ere  we  turn  it  to  its  theological  uses, 
that  he,  the  professor,  or  you,  the  students  of  theology,  must 
have  mastered  the  demonstration  ?  Then,  instead  of  one 
session  at  the  natural  philosophy,  you  must  labor  for  years 
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to  surmount  the  arduous  mathematics  of  La  Place  and  La 
Grange,  and  find  your  way  to  their  results  through  the  very 
pathway  which  was  so  laboriously  trodden  by  these  great 
masters,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  collective  testi- 
mony of  the  scientific  world.  I  venture  to  say  that,  at  this 
rate,  no  one  science  which  is  at  all  cognate  with  or  related 
to  any  other,  could  possibly  get  on.  The  laborers  in  the 
respective  departments  must  give  and  take  from  each  other 
— all  undergoing  the  labor  of  their  own  processes,  but  mak- 
ing over  their  results  to  be  used  as  a  common  property  for 
the  general  good  of  mankind.  In  borrowing  from  other 
sciences,  it  is  with  their  results,  and  not  with  their  process- 
es, that  the  student  or  cultivator  of  any  one  science  has  to 
do ;  and  he  rests  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  that  result 
as  a  most  legitimate  and  warrantable  ground  of  evidence, 
when  he  rests  it  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  general  voice 
emitted  by  astronomers  at  large,  or  by  naturalists  at  large, 
when  they  depone  to  what  the  articles  are  of  their  univer- 
sal faith ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  theologians  may  lay  our 
immediate  hand  on  that  beautiful  law  in  the  celestial  phys- 
ics which  has  just  been  announced  to  you,  and  turn  it  to  a 
theological  purpose,  without  being  compelled  to  find  our 
way  to  it  by  the  calculus  of  a  high  mathematics,  just  as 
Paley  took  instanter  the  materials  that  were  furnished  to 
him  by  professional  men  wherewith  to  frame  his  lucid  and 
masterly  demonstration,  without  himself  taking  up  the 
knife  of  the  anatomist,  and  thereby  finding  his  way  to  them. 
At  the  point  of  junction  between  theology  and  the  other 
sciences,  it  is  quite  competent  for  theology  to  lay  hold  of 
the  results  which  the  others  make  over  to  her,  and  for  the 
soundness  of  which  they  alone  are  responsible — herself, 
at  the  sanie  time,  being  responsible  for  the  use  which  she 
makes  of  them,  that  is,  for  her  own  processes,  when  she 
carries  forward  the  information  that  she  has  thus  gotten  to 
ulterior  conclusions  of  her  own. 

Will  it  be  said  that  by  this  change  we  would  superficial- 
ize  the  education  of  our  students?  Our  object  is  directly 
the  reverse.     It  is  to  make  their  preparatory  bear  nK>re 
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abundantly  than  now  on  their  professional  learning,  and 
this  with  th«  view  not  of  making  them  more  superficial,  but 
of  making  them  more  profound  and  accomplished  theologi- 
ans. The  days  were  when  all  the  lessons  of  natural  phi- 
losophy could  be  overtaken,  and  yet  leave  enough  of  unex- 
pended strength  and  time  for  the  loftiest  and  most  arduous 
achievements  in  sacred  literature.  But  in  the  march  of  dis- 
covery, these  lessons  have  now  accumulated  a  hundredfold, 
and  it  would  require  the  best  years  of  a  man's  life  to  attain 
the  mastery  over  them ;  so  that  the  question  is  imperative- 
ly laid  upon  us,  Shall  we  still  grapple  with  this  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  general  and  absolute  class,  with  the  sure  result  of 
a  stunted  and  meager  theology,  or  shall  we  make  a  selection 
of  its  lessons,  to  be  taught  in  a  class  which  shall  be  relative 
and  rudimental  to  theology,  so  as  both  to  strengthen  the 
basis  and  elevate  the  superstructure  of  that  science,  which 
we  shall  labor  to  minister  in  all  its  perfection,  both  for  the 
purposes  of  defense  and  of  distinction  to  the  students  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ?  Let  us  not  stand  in  dread  of 
superficiality,  because  we  take  no  more  from  the  physical 
sciences  than  what  of  the  strictly  proper  and  professional 
those  sciences  have  to  give.  We  do  not  need  to  go  forth 
upon  their  domain  in  quest  of  the  profound  or  elaborate — 
we  shall  have  enough  of  this  within  our  own  borders.  After 
we  have  received  all  that  we  want  at  their  hands,  we  shall 
call  for  the  severest  draughts  on  the  attention  of  our  schol- 
ars, if  we  but  adequately  expound  the  distinction  between 
final  and  efl^icient  causes,  or  the  important  distinction,  not 
till  recently  adverted  to,  between  the  laws  of  matter  and 
the  dispositions  of  matter  ;  and  still  more,  if  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  clearing  away  from  the  theistical  argument  the 
cumbrous  dialectics  of  a  former  generation;  and  lastly,  if 
we  can  dispose  of  such  infidel  plausibilities  as  have  been 
conjured  up  by  Hume  and  La  Place — the  one  profound  in 
metaphysics  and  the  other  in  astronomy,  yet  both  of  them 
superficial  in  theology  notwithstanding — as  if  the  very  la- 
bor and  time  they  had  expended  in  their  own  favorite  walks 
had  just  unfitted  them  all  the  more  for  the  patient  and  pro- 
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found  treatment  of  theological  questions.  We  are  aware 
of  the  association  that  exists  between  the  popular  and  the 
superficial,  and  of  a  very  prevalent  impression  that  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  is,  in  respect  to  the  learning  of  her 
ministers,  on  the  highway  of  being  degraded  and  vulgarized. 
We  leave  this  degenerating  process  to  others.  Let  it  be 
ours  to  make  head  against  it ;  and  should  the  men  who  com- 
bine the  rigidly  scientific  with  the  purely  ecclesiastical,  such 
men  as  the  Brewsters  and  Flemings  of  the  present  day, 
ever  fall  into  our  hands,  let  it  be  our  care  that  they  and^ 
such  as  they  shall  preside  over  the  lectureship  which  we 
now  recommend  ;  and  by  so  guarding  the  access  to  our 
theological  seminary,  let  it  go  forth  and  be  palpable  to  all 
men  that  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  the  union  between 
the  conjunct  interests  of  science  and  of  sacredness  is  held 
to  be  inviolable,  and  that  with  us  a  sound  faith  and  sound 
philosophy  are  at  one. 

r  I  must  now  be  very  brief  and  general  in  the  exposition 
of  my  views  on  the  last  of  the  preliminary  classes,  which  I 
would  have  to  be  a  class  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
but  modified,  too,  as  the  former,  from  the  absolute  and  the 
general  into  the  relative  form — that  is,  a  professorship  of 
the  mental  and  moral  sciences  in  their  connection  with  the- 
ology. Between  the  two  classes  natural  theology  might  be 
fully  overtaken — a  mighty  disencumbrance  to  the  junior 
professor  of  divinity,  because  leaving  him  free  to  enter  at 
once  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  And  when,  between 
them,  the  light  of  nature  has  been  held  up  to  the  question 
of  a  God,  then,  in  the  hands  of  the  ethical  professor,  the  law 
of  nature  may  be  extended  from  the  social  duties  to  the  du- 
ties which  man  owes  to  his  Maker;  and  so  prove,  what  the 
moral  philosophy  of  our  day  has  signally  failed  in,  a  school- 
master for  bringing  men  to  Christ.  And  then  as  to  the 
mental,  in  contradistinction  to  moral  science — as  to  what 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  calls  the  physiology  of  the  mind — the 
reduction  of  the  absolute  to  a  relative  class  will  not  neces- 
sarily call  for  such  abridgments  as  those  we  have  proposed 
on  the  natural  philosophy.     For,  in  truth,  so  manifold  are 
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the  adaptations  between  the  subjective  mind  and  the  ob- 
jective Christianity  which  is  addressed  to  it,  that  we  know 
not  a  better  preparation  than  the  study  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses or  laws,  both  for  your  philosophically  appreciat- 
ing the  internal  evidences  of  our  faith,  and  for  your  ex- 
ploring with  the  eye  of  a  scientific  observer,  the  depths  and 
the  recesses  of  experimental  religion.  As  far.  as  the  ration- 
ale of  that  high  and  hidden  process,  even  our  sanctification 
by  faith,  can  be  laid  open,  let  all  progress  be  made  in  it, 
when  it  will  appear,  that  the  direct  experience  of  the  ad- 
vanced Christian,  whether  as  verified  in  his  own  person,  or 
as  adverted  to  in  Scripture,  is  in  striking  coincidence  with 
the  discoveries  of  those  who  make  the  working  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  the  object  of  their  reflex  contemplation.  I 
can  not  at  present  particularize — 1  shall  do  it  afterw^ard, 
and  within  a  few  days,  in  one  of  my  introductory  lectures 
to  the  theological  class.  But  meanwhile,  recurring  to  the 
charge  of  ours  being  a  slender  and  superficial  education — 
because  we  would  translate  the  absolute  into  the  relative 
and  rudimental — let  me  instance  the  single  case  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards.  I  know  not  if  he  was  a  man  of  large  ac- 
quisitions on  the  field  of  metaphysics,  and  imagine  that  both 
Leibnitz  and  Hume  were  before  him  in  their  extended  sur- 
vey of  the  mind,  with  its  various  faculties  and  operations. 
Each  of  the  two,  we  conceive,  would  have  been  better  pre- 
pared for  conducting  a  general  or  absolute  class  on  the 
mental  philosophy;  while  Edwards  would  have  been  in- 
comparably better  than  either  for  the  superintendence  of  a 
relative  class  on  mental  science  in  connection  with  theol- 
ogy. And  is  there  any  who  would  apprehend  a  meager 
superficiality  either  in  the  professor  or  students  as  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  scholarship? — more  limited,  we  admit,  than 
the  other  in  point  of  extent — but  all  the  more  intense  and 
profound,  as  if  from  the  greater  concentration  of  the  intel- 
lect on  the  fewer  topics  which  engaged  it.  And  accord- 
ingly, when  the  orthodox  system  was  assailed  at  one  of  its 
most  important  positions,  this  called  forth  the  great  Ameri- 
can divine,  who  acquitted  himself  the  noblest  of  its  cham- 
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pions,  though  he  had  no  value  for  science,  and  scarcely  ever 
studied  it  but  in  its  subservience  to  theology,  and  tor  his 
more  thorough  equipment  for  the  battles  of  the  faith.  And 
it  is  thus,  that  when  relieved  from  the  servitude  of  such 
classes  as  have  hitherto  preceded  the  study  of  divinity,  but 
do  not  in  the  least  prepare  for  it,  and  when  such  other 
classes  as  w^e  have  ventured  to  suggest  are  substituted  in 
their  room,  that  we  may  look  for  a  succession  of  laborers 
on  the  field  of  authorship,  who,  girded  for  the  work  and 
the  warfare,  will  at  once  deepen  the  foundation,  and  ele- 
vate the  superstructure,  and  strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  our 
science. 

Edwards  is  far  the  highest  name  which  the  New  World 
has  to  boast  of;  and  if  aught  can  enhance  our  reverence 
for  the  achievement  by  which  he  distanced  so  immeasura- 
bly all  the  speculations  of  all  the  schools  in  Europe,  it  must 
be  that  his  was  an  achievement  consecrated  by  the  deepest 
spirit  of  religion,  and  performed  by  a  man  who,  almost  un- 
conscious of  science,  or  at  least  unconscious  of  all  its  hon- 
ors, was  prompted  to  the  task  which  he  has  fulfilled  so  ad- 
mirably, by  his  devotedness  to  that  cause  which,  as  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  he  felt  to  be  the  dearest  and  the  best.  There 
is,  indeed  a  striking  contrast  between  the  unlettered  people 
among  whom  he  labored  as  a  pastor,  and  the  philosophers 
whom,  as  an  author,  he  held  converse  with,  and  something 
most  touchingly  beautiful  in  the  adaptation  that  he  made  of 
himself  to  both,  giving  rise  to  a  corresponding  contrast  be- 
tween the  plain  ministrations  of  his  Sabbath,  and  the  pro- 
found musings  and  inspirations  of  his  solitude.  His  book 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  with  a  homeliness  of  style  that 
represents  the  worth  and  the  simplicity  of  his  private  life, 
by  the  firm  staple  of  its  thoughts,  and  the  whole  texture  of 
its  wondrous  argument,  is  an  undying  testimonial  to  the  su- 
perior and  unrivaled  strength  of  his  metaphysical  talents. 
Never  was  there  a  happier  combination  of  great  power 
with  great  piety ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  higher  examples 
in  the  surpassing  volume  wherewith  heaven  has  directly 
furnished  us,  I  would  hold  it  as  the  brightest  eulogy,  both 
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on  the  character  and  genius  of  any  clergyman,  that  he 
copied  the  virtues  and  had  imbibed  the  theology  of  Ed- 
wards. 


ADDRESS,  NOVEMBER,  1844. 


THE    PRAIER. 


O  God,  Thou  hast  said  that  all  Scripture  is  profitable.  Do  Thou 
open  our  understandings  to  understand  it.  Thou  hast  exalted  Thy 
word  over  all  Thy  name.  To  it  may  we  give  earnest  heed,  till  the  day 
dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  hearts.  Teach  us  to  sit  with  the  do- 
cility of  children  to  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  ;  and  along  with  the  visitation 
which  impresses  upon  us  the  spirit,  do  Thou  also  bless  the  learning 
which  opens  to  us  the  letter  of  divine  testimony. 

On  the  one  hand  we  read  of  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ 
— of  the  danger  lest  we  should  be  corrupted  from  it  by  a 
vain  philosophy — of  the  science  falsely  so  called — of  the 
mysteries  in  our  holy  faith  being  revealed  unto  babes,  and 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent — of  an  illumination  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  transcendentally  above  and  beyond  all  the 
possible  illuminations  of  human  learning — of  a  discernment 
which  nature  can  not  reach,  and  which  only  cometh  by  the 
visitation  of  a  light  from  on  high,  when  the  day  dawns  and 
the  day-star  arises  in  the  heart — of  the  gospel  being  preached 
to  the  poor,  and  that,  too,  not  in  the  words  which  man  teach- 
eth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  so  that  they  become 
rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  while  the 
rich  and  the  accomplished  in  this  world's  knowledge  remain 
in  outer  darkness  ;  on  the  one  hand  we  read  of  these  things 
in  the  Bible,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  of  the 
importance  of  a  learned  ministry ;  and  to  provide  this,  have 
schools  and  colleges  been  instituted  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom ;  and  if  not  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  human  learn- 
ing, at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  must  be  traversed,  ere  access 
can  be  had  to  its  pulpits.  And  so  in  many  minds  there  is 
the  feeling  of  a  certain  discrepancy  between  the  saying-^   )f 
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God's  word  and  the  doings  of  most  of  our  modern  Churches. 
It  is  thus  that  some  explanation  is  called  for  to  harmonize 
the  different,  if  not  the  opposite  representations,  that  we  may 
understand  the  respective  places  or  functions  which  belong, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  education  given  at  universities,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  that  teaching  of  God's  Spirit  whereby  the 
most  unlettered  of  men  might  be  made  wise  unto  salvation. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  a  single  address  when  it  can  not 
fully  overtake  the  topic  which  itself  sets  out  with — the  pre- 
cise difficulty  in  which  we  are  now  landed,  under  the  press- 
ure of  which  we  shall  dismiss  the  formal  preliminaries  of 
argument,  and  enter  at  once  upon  such  examples  as  might 
serve  to  convey  our  meaning  in  a  way  the  most  brief  and 
as  far  as  possible  the  most  comprehensive. 

The  most  apposite  illustration,  then,  which  we  can  think 
of,  is  furnished  by  the  question — a  vital  and  fundamental 
one  in  theology — that  relates  to  the  component  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  on  which  there  hinges  the  all-important  de- 
cision of  what  the  books  are  and  what  the  books  are  not 
which  are  entitled  to  have  their  place  and  their  standing  in 
an  infallible  directory  of  human  faith.  On  the  solution  of 
this  question  it  depends  what  the  compositions  are  which  we 
should  receive  as  inspired,  and  what  the  compositions  which 
we  should  reject  as  apocryphal — a  question  this  on  which 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  have  determined  vari- 
ously. Now,  each  separate  book  at  issue,  or  that  is  at  all 
involved  in  this  controversy,  has  a  separate  history  of  its 
own,  which  can  be  traced  upward  from  age  to  age  through 
a  series  of  testimonies  till  w^e  reach  the  period  of  Christian 
fathers  and  apostolic  men,  and  come  to  the  days  of  the  New 
Testament — nay,  can  ascend  to  still  older  depositions  than 
those  of  Christ  and  His  immediate  followers,  as  high  as  to 
the  very  confines,  or  rather  within  the  limits  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  is  thus  that  the  books  of  Scripture  have  come 
down  to  us  with  a  force  of  historical  evidence  which  abund- 
antly sustains  their  title  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon  ; 
and  it  is  the  want  of  this  evidence  which  has  determined 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  to  exclude  the  Apocrypha. 
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But  it  is  an  evidence  this  wiiich  they  could  only  come  in 
sight  of  by  means  of  erudition,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  lore  and  the  languages  of  antiquity.  In  this  way  of  it 
you  will  perceive,  that  the  signatures  of  divine  authority  for 
each  book  are  gathered  from  the  contemporaneous,  or  along 
the  pathway  of  the  successive  authorship — that  is,  from 
places  external  to  the  boolc.  But  this  does  not  hinder  there 
being  another  way  of  it.  There  is  not  the  least  incongru- 
ity, nay,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping,  and  what  might  be  expect- 
ed, that  the  same  book  which  has  the  external,  should  have 
internal  signatures  of  its  divinity  also  ;  so  that  while  it  is 
only  for  the  scholar  to  explore  and  ascertain  the  one  evidence 
as  it  lies  among  the  documents  and  the  traditions  of  former 
ages,  it  is  for  the  saint,  with  his  eye  intent  on  the  word, 
and  his  soul  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  discern  the 
other  evidence  as  it  beams,  in  the  light  of  its  own  effulgence, 
on  the  vision  of  his  now  clarified  intellect  from  the  pages  of 
inspiration.  The  question  has  been  much  and  earnestly 
agitated,  on  which  of  these  two  evidences  it  is  that  the  can- 
on of  Scripture  has  been  settled? — a  most  interesting  ques- 
tion, truly,  and  requiring  for  its  solution  the  employment  of 
certain  most  important  and  great  ecclesiastical  principles, 
as  the  authority  of  a  Church,  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  the  use  of  human  learning  in  Christianity,  and  the 
deference  due  to  the  sense  or  the  discernment  of  such  men 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  humblest  classes  of  society,  and 
whom  the  Apostle  had  in  his  eye  when  he  said,  That  he  who 
is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  and  is  himself  judged  of  no  man. 
Many  of  our  most  eminent  writers  on  the  side  of  the  Ref- 
ormation maintain,  that  it  is  the  internal  evidence,  or  the 
truth  shining  in  the  word,  which  fixes  the  canon  ;  though  for 
myself  I  agree  with  Richard  Baxter,  that  under  the  guidance 
of  this  evidence  alone  we  could  never  have  found  our  way 
through  the  mass  of  human  authorship  to  the  discovery  and 
selection  of  those  sixty-six  different  books  which  make  up 
the  code  or  collection  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  ;  but 
that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  the  learning  of  the  Church 
which  rightly  determined  the  canonicity  of  Scripture,  and 
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that  mainly  on  the  strength  of  external  evidence;  and  that 
then,  in  the  second  instance,  where  the  liberality  of  the 
Church,  now  become  Protestant,  opened  up  a  free  access 
to  Scripture  for  all  the  population,  and  enjoined,  even  from 
early  boyhood,  their  heedful  and  daily  perusal  of  it,  that 
then  the  internal  evidence  came  into  play,  and  nobly  re- 
echoed the  same  lessons  with  the  external  by  its  miracles  of 
conversion  and  of  saving  knowledge  among  the  congrega- 
tions and  families  of  the  land.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  our 
object  that  this  controversy  should  be  settled,  or  that  we 
should  announce  the  side  which  we  take  upon  it.  Enough 
for  us  if  it  be  granted  that  both  these  evidences  may  exist, 
the  external  and  the  internal  ;  and  where,  we  ask,  is  the  dis- 
crepancy between  them  ? — the  one,  it  may  be,  as  indispens- 
able in  the  providence  of  God  for  keeping  alive  in  our 
world  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible's  claims,  and  this  across 
the  dreary  millennium  of  the  dark  ages,  as  the  durability  of 
the  ink  and  the  parchment  was  indispensable  for  keeping 
alive  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible's  contents,  and  transmit- 
ting them  downward  uninjured  and  entire  along  the  line  of 
many  generations.  In  virtue  of  the  one  the  learned  of  high 
scholarship  could  single  out  the  books  of  Scripture  from 
among  the  other  relics  of  antiquity,  and  concentrate  upon 
them  the  attention  of  all  the  Churches  ;  in  virtue  of  the  other, 
the  unlearned  of  humbler  scholarship  could,  in  reading  these 
Scriptures,  when  brought  home  to  their  hearts  by  God's 
own  Spirit,  be  made  to  taste  of  their  power  and  precious- 
ness.  The  way  to  harmonize  these  two  elements  is  not  to 
conflict  the  one  against  the  other,  but  to  compound  the  one 
with  the  other.  Without  the  exploration  and  testimony  of 
the  learned  we  should  not  have  picked  out  or  collected 
the  Scriptures  from  among  the  debris  of  the  middle  ages, 
or  been  able  to  say  what  the  books  were  in  which  the 
word  of  God  was  to  be  found.  But,  again,  without  the 
exposition  of  these  books  from  the  pulpits  of  a  free  Chris- 
tianity, or  without  the  perusal  of  them  in  the  homes  and 
among  the  families  of  the  people,  the  way  would  have 
been  still  untrodden  by  which  the  entrance  of  God's  word 
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giveth  light  unto  the  simple.  It  was  learning,  the  high  and 
accomplished  learning  of  our  early  reformers,  which  pointed 
the  way  to  the  temple  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  education,  the 
sound  and  scriptural  education  of  our  schools  and  churches, 
which  trains  our  people  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  it.  It 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other — neither  the  sight  of  the 
temple  nor  the  way  which  leads  to  it ;  but  it  is  the  light  in 
the  temple  itself,  the  light  of  God's  own  word  and  of  God's 
own  Spirit,  which  makes  the  people  wise  unto  salvation. 
They  may  read  their  Bibles  at  the  bidding  of  authority,  the 
authority  of  their  ministers  or  parents  ;  but  they  do  not  be- 
lieve their  Bibles  at  the  bidding  of  authority,  for  in  nothing 
whatever  can  they  possibly  believe  but  in  that  which  they 
see  with  their  own  eyes,  or  is  made  palpable,  it  may  be 
through  an  operation  Irom  on  high,  to  the  light  of  their  own 
understandings.  It  is  well  that  the  learning  and  the  educa- 
tion brought  them  there,  and  so  placed  them  in  the  way  of 
that  visitation  from  above  which  befell  them  there.  If  real- 
ly converted,  if  actually  brought  out  of  darkness  into  the 
marvelous  light  of  the  gospel,  it  has  been  done,  proximately 
and  effectually  done,  by  the  teachings  of  the  floly  Ghost, 
though  instrumentally  and  subserviently  the  teaching  of 
man  has  had  to  do  with  it.  If  men  would  only  not  look 
at  things  with  half  an  eye,  we  should  both  have  a  greater 
completeness  and  a  greater  harmony  in  our  Churches  ;  and 
neither  a  fanatic  jealousy  of  learning,  upon  the  one  hand, 
nor,  upon  the  other,  the  portly  contempt  of  an  erudite 
theology  for  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  illumination.  The 
learning  of  our  universities  would  be  more  amply  provided 
for ;  and  these,  instead  of  so  many  icebergs  for  bringing 
down  the  temperament  of  society,  even  to  the  coldness  and 
apathy  of  spiritual  death,  would  be  the  fountain-heads  of  a 
living  water  to  refresh,  and  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nation. 
And  let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  because  this  historical 
evidence  for  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
has  been  already  so  well  expounded,  it  may  now  be  left 
behind  as  a  question  settled  and  set  by,  and  in  regard  to 
which,  therefore,  the  services  of  a  high  erudition  are  no 
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longer  called  for.  For,  besides  that  you  should  know  how 
and  on  what  ground  it  has  been  settled,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
conceive,  so  long  as  there  is  a  vain,  proud,  and  unquolled 
spirit,  whether  of  heresy  or  infidelity,  in  the  midst  of  us,  it 
is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any 
question  in  theology,  that  it  has  yet  been  conclusively  set 
by.  The  Church  on  earth  is  still  a  Church  militant;  and 
it'  is  indeed  a  most  grievous  misconception  that  the  tri- 
umphant argument  of  two  or  three  centuries  back  may 
now  go  to  sleep — for  often  may  the  same  hostile  attack  be 
reiterated,  and  as  often  the  same  battle  have  to  be  fought 
over  again.  It  is  thus  that  much,  very  much  of  the  schol- 
arship of  Christianity  was  not  only  called  into  being  at  the 
first,  but  must  be  kept  in  exercise  ever  afterward  for  the 
defense  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  that  I  would  summon 
you  all  to  the  high  places  of  the  field,  there  to  signalize 
yourselves  by  deeds  of  championship  in  the  battles  of  the 
iaith  ;  but  as  war  is  unavoidable,  there  should  in  every 
Church  be  a  school  of  preparation  for  the  war,  even  though 
for  each  generation  but  one  mighty  captain  in  the  host, 
but  one  master  in  Israel,  should  emerge  from  it.  He,  the 
chief  among  his  fellows,  might  sustain  the  controversy, 
and  they,  the  lettered  and  intellectual  clergymen  of  our 
Church,*^might  form  the  enlightened  .public  who  could  ap- 
preciate his  authorship  and  re-echo  his  arguments.  It  is 
thus  that  infidelity  and  error  have  been  so  often  cleared 
away  from  the  higher  regions  of  our  literary  common- 
wealth, which  might  else  have  descended  with  most  blight-, 
ing  and  baleful  influence  on  the  places  underneath.  And 
still  there  is  nothing  in  this  our  demand  for  the  loftiest 
erudition  and  science  in  our  schools  of  theology,  which 
conflicts  in  the  least  with  the  perfect  sufficiency  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  for  the  spiritual  Christianity  of 
all  our  population.  It  is  for  the  defense  and  integrity  of 
this  Bible  that  I  would  have  our  scholars  to  arise  in  full 
equipment  and  force,  not  only  that  they  might  vindicate  its 
honors,  but  that  they  might  throw  the  canopy  of  their  pro- 
tection over  the  faith  of  our  cottage  patriarchs. 
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And  the  same  principle,  though  we  have  taken  an  illus- 
tration of  it  from  but  one  case  or  one  question,  may  be 
recognized  throughout  the  whole  range  of  our  scientific 
theology,  which  may  be  taught  in  all  its  branches  in  purest, 
and  loftiest,  and  most  academic  style  to  the  Church's  min- 
isters, without  prejudice  to  that  other,  that  higher  mani- 
festation, which  is  the  common  property  of  the  Church's 
people — the  manifestation  of  the  truth  unto  the  conscience ; 
that  precious  and  satisfying  light  from  above  which  irradi- 
ates the   soul   of  many  an  inquirer,  who,  utter   stranger 
though  he  be  to  the  methods  and  the  scholarship  of  univer- 
sities, can  yet  read  with  simple  earnestness  the  word  of 
God,  and  pray  with  simple  dependence  for  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  can  say,  most  legitimately  and  warrantably  say, 
as  the  result  of  this  process — a  process  that  might  be  as 
well  realized  in  the  poor  man's  hovel  as  in  the  proudest 
halls  of  philosophy — "  Whereas  I  was  onc^  blind,  now  I 
see."    AH  I  want  is,  that  men  shall  find  room  in  their  minds 
for  both  these  elements,  so  that  the  one  shall  not  be  held  de- 
structive of  the  other,  or  be  suffered  to  dispossess  the  other. 
It  is  both  true  that  there  is  an  argumentative  and  literary 
evidence  outside  the  Bible,  which  might  require  the  most 
accomplished   of  our  savans,  and  he   endowed  with  the 
highest  powers  of  ratiocination,  adequately  to  expound  ; 
but  it  is  just  as  true  that  there  is  a  moral  and  experimental 
evidence  inside  the  Bible,  which  it  is  competent  for  the 
humblest  of  our  peasantry  rightly  to  discern.     What  I 
want  is  to  vindicate  the  place  and  the  prerogatives  of  both; 
that  we  might  have  colleges  in  full  equipment  for  the  one, 
and  for  the  other  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  word  in  all 
our  pulpits,  and  the  prayerful  reading  of  the  word  in  all 
our  families.     Among  the  new  lectureships  of  this  season, 
there  will  be  one  by  my  junior  and  my  colleague  in  the 
theological  department,  the  great  burden  of  which  is  to  be 
the  rule  of  faith,  when  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  helps 
of  a  vigorous  logic,  and  of  a  profound  as  well  as  volumin- 
ous erudition,  that  noble  principle  will  be  fully  brought  out 
which  Chillingworth  has  embodied  among  the  memora- 
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bilia  of  our  profession,  even  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone,  is  the  great  standard  and  depository  of  the  religion 
of  Protestants.  And  this  evolves  a  most  important  distinc- 
tion between  the  work  of  the  Chair  and  the  work  of  the 
pulpit.  Here  the  rule  of  faith  is  demonstrated  ;  there  it  is 
acted  on.  Here  the  Bible  is  set  forth  as  encompassed  with 
all  those  high  claims  and  credentials  which  invest  it  with 
rightful  and  exclusive  authority  over  the  faith  and  the  obe- 
dience of  men ;  there  the  Bible  is  opened  before  the  eyes 
of  all  the  people,  and  its  inward  contents  are  brought  ur- 
gently and  immediately  to  bear  upon  human  consciences, 
where,  in  virtue  of  its  self-evidencing  power,  it  makes 
demonstration  even  to  the  simple  and  the  unlearned  of  its 
own  sufficiency,  and  its  worthiness  of  all  acceptation.  And 
here  again  may  we  behold  the  respective  places  which 
belong,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  scholarship  and  the  science 
of  colleges  ;  and  on  the  other,  to  that  simple  and  scriptural 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  which  we  stand  indebted  for  all 
the  triumphs  of  conviction  and  conversion  among  the  hear- 
ers of  our  various  congregations.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
true  that  in  the  work  and  the  warfare  of  controversy, 
there  is  a  call  for  the  learning  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church's  defenders,  when  the  perversity  of  gainsayers  im- 
poses the  task  upon  them  of  demonstrating  that  the  word 
of  God  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  of  practice  ;  but  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  just  as  true  (and  the  Church's  polity 
would  be  kept  from  deflecting  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  if  we  but  maintained  a  firm  hold  on  both  these  posi- 
tions), it  is  just  as  true  that  it  is  out  of  the  contact  between 
the  word  and  the  conscience  that  the  light  or  the  faith  is 
struck  out  which  is  unto  salvation ;  and  that  this,  too,  is  a 
faith  which  standeth  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
power  of  God.  It  is  the  professor  in  the  academic  hall  to 
whom  we  should  look  as  the  likeliest  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  first  service ;  the  village  pastor,  in 
dealing  with  the  humblest  of  his  flock,  or  the  Christian 
mother,  with  her  simple-hearted  boy,  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  the  second. 
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But  hithferto  we  have  been  drawing  our  examples  from 
the  outworks  of  the  Christian  argument,  as  the  external 
evidence  for  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  historical  or 
literary  evidence  for  the  general  truth  of  Christianity  ;  and 
we  can  understand  how  a  high  scholarship  might  be  indis- 
pensable in  these  departments,  and  this  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  fact,  that  in  the  real  everyday  work  of 
Christianization,  in  the  actual  business  of  converting  human 
souls,  all  that  might  be  needed  is  to  bring  the  simple  sayings 
within  the  Bible  itself  into  juxtaposition  with  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer.  But  do  not  those  sayings,  it  may  be  asked — 
composing,  as  they  do,  the  subject-matter  of  Christianity — 
form  the  argument  and  theme  of  some  of  your  professor- 
ships? Is  it  your  only  employment  to  go  about  the  walls 
and  to  count  the  bulwarks  of  our  Church's  vineyard,  so  as 
to  make  it  impregnable  against  all  the  force  and  violence 
of  assailants  from  without?  Is  not  ours  a  nursery  for 
pastors  as  well  as  for  polemics ;  and  beside  teaching  them 
how  to  war  against  their  adversaries,  do  we  not  teach  them 
how  to  minister  the  gospel  in  their  respective  congrega- 
tions ?  Surely  if  the  defense  of  the  vineyard  be  an  object 
of  importance,  a  still  higher  object,  and  to  which  the  former 
stands  but  in  the  relation  of  subserviency,  must  be  the 
internal  cultivation  of  the  vineyard.  And  accordingly,  is 
not  the  Bible,  which*  we  have  just  been  representing  as  the 
great  instrument  of  conversion,  is  it  not  also  the  great 
theme,  and  if  not  formally,  at  least  substantially,  the  great 
text-book  of  our  theological  seminaries  ?  Nay,  is  not 
Biblical  criticism  a  component  part  in  every  system  of 
theological  education?  and  surely  this,  if  any  thing,  should 
carry  us  into  the  very  heart  and  interior  of  the  sacred 
volume — should  bring  us  into  contact  with  that  very  sub- 
ject-matter which  forms  the  direct  and  proximate  antece- 
dent to  the  regeneration  of  human  souls — seeing,  that  though 
said  to  be  born  again  by  the  Spirit,  yet  because  it  is  through 
the  Spirit  shining  upon  the  Bible,  they  are  also  said  to  be 
born  again  by  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  Word.  Here» 
then,  if  anywhere,  it  may  well  be  thought,  will  the  work  of 
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the  Chair  come  to  be  most  closely  analogous  to,  and  so  as 
to  form  an  immediate  stepping-stone  for  the  work  of  the 
pulpit.  And  the  felt  puzzle  or  perplexity  of  many  an  ob- 
server is  how  to  reconcile  the  treatment  of  high  and  recon- 
dite scholarship  which  the  Bible  undergoes  at  the  hands  of 
the  professor,  with  the  simplicity  of  those  Bible  statements 
which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  village  pastor,  are  of  mighti- 
est effect  in  subduing  the  people  under  him.  Still  it  might 
appear  as  if  the  great  design  of  our  education  was  to  raise 
champions  for  the  defense  of  the  truth,  who  might  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  rather 
than  men  w^ho,  in  the  direct  enforcement  of  the  truth,  might 
sustain  the  office  and  discharge  the  functions  of  able  minis- 
ters of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Church  requires  both  these  services,  and  let  it  dis- 
pense with  neither  of  them — we  mean  both  protection  and 
efficiency ;  but  it  is  chiefly  for  the  former  that  what  may 
be  called  the  learned  or  scholarly  treatment  of  Scripture  is 
required,  when  dealing  with  those  heretics  who  labor  to 
pervert  and  sophisticate  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and 
garnish  their  own  specious  plausibilities  with  quotations  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew  character.  We  must  then  follow  the 
opponents  of  orthodoxy  to  the  arena  which  themselves  have 
chosen  ;  and  so,  to  meet  them  on  their  jown  ground,  we  are 
necessarily  thrown  back  on  the  original  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. Not  so,  however,  when  the  object,  instead  of  being 
polemical,  is  either  didactic  or  hortatory ;  or  when,  instead 
of  having  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  God  against  the  perverse 
interpretations  of  the  gainsayers,  we  have  but  to  press 
home  that  truth  on  the  understandings  and  consciences  of 
the  people.  When  this  last  is  the  business  on  hand,  the 
philological  criticism  of  Scripture  is  not  called  for ;  for  by 
the  universal  consent  of  all  the  first-rate  authorities,  there 
is  not  a  popular  version  in  Christendom,  where,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  that  can  be  easily  pointed  out  and 
guarded  against,  all  that  is  essential,  whether  in  the  doc- 
trinal or  preceptive  parts  of  the  gospel,  is  not  accurately 
given.      This   is  a  most  comfortable  testimony,  however 
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mortifying  it  may  turn  out  to  those  unfeeling  pedants  who, 
because  of  their  superior  acquaintance  with  the  original  and 
the  cognate  languages  of  Scripture,  would  hold  themselves 
forth  as  the  exclusive  depositaries  of  a  cipher  by  which  to 
evolve  treasures  and  truths  from  the  sacred  volume  before 
unheard  of,  and  so  mightily  to  enrich  and  enlarge,  nay, 
perhaps  to  rectify  and  to  reform  the  existing  theology  of 
our  land.  Now,  it  is  of  capital  importance  to  be  told,  that 
this  is  altogether  a  vain  pretension ;  and  it  can  not  be  too 
widely  proclaimed,  that  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  our 
people,  the  word  of  life,  as  it  exists  in  the  secondary  reser- 
voir of  a  translation  within  their  reach,  is  in  all  things  of 
moment  as  available  as  the  word  of  life  existing  in  what  to 
them  are  the  remote  and  inaccessible  fountain-heads  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  and  the  Greek  New  Testament.  In  dealing, 
therefore,  with  our  hearers,  the  men  and  women  of  any 
plain  or  ordinary  congregation,  we  may  reason  with  them 
just  as  confidently  out  of  the  English  Scriptures,  as  Paul, 
in  dealing  with  his  own  countrymen,  reasoned  with  them 
out  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  We  are  far,  very  far  from 
wishing  to  exonerate  our  students  of  theology  from  the 
study,  in  order  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  in 
its  original  tongues — and  this  that  all  of  them  might  be  able 
to  withstand,  while  some  select  and  superlative  few,  though 
it  were  even  but  one  man  of  might  and  of  high  emprise 
among  them,  should  be  able  to  lift  the  polemic  arm,  and  lay 
final  extinction  on  the  neological  interpretations  of  Germa- 
ny. Still  it  is  true,  that  the  right  polemical  treatment  of 
any  given  passage  in  the  Bible  is  one  thing,  and  that  the 
right  pulpit  treatment  of  it  is  another  and  a  diflferent  thing; 
and  the  question  comes  to  be,  is  it  not  of  as  great  import- 
ance— T  hold  it  to  be  infinitely  greater — that  the  lessons  of 
a  university  should  teach  us  how  to  wield  and  to  apply  the 
Bible  in  an  assembly  of  Sabbath  worshipers,  as  how  to 
wield  and  to  make  application  of  it  on  the  field  of  contro- 
versy ?  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  way  to  provide  for  this 
were  the  institution  of  another  chair — a  chair  of  pastoral 
theology.     This  may  come  in  the  course  of  our  successive 
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augmentations  ;  but  meanwhile,  it  were  well  to  expand  our 
conceptions  of  Biblical  literature  beyond  that  single  depart- 
ment of  it  which  is  merely  philological.  The  question, 
whether  there  has  been  a  pure  and  right  derivation  of  the 
Bible  from  Hebrew  and  Greek  mto  English,  is  not  the  only 
question  for  a  Biblical  class.  Over  and  above  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  book,  there  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  book, 
not  as  manufactured  or  worked  into  a  systematic  theology, 
but  as  lying  imbedded  there  in  its  native  and  original  form 
— the  primary  materials,  as  it  were,  of  the  message  where 
it  stands ;  and  which  present  us  with  the  weightiest  topics 
of  Biblical  observation,  though  seldom  brought  within  the 
range  of  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  Biblical  criticism 
— topics,  they  would  have  been,  of  most  momentous  interest 
though  the  same  revel-ation  had  been  made  to  us  in  our 
own  vernacular  tongue,  and  wiiich  surely  are  not  the  less 
momentous,  although  having  come  down  to  us  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  they  are  apt  to  be  displaced  and  lost  sight  of  amid 
the  learned  disquisitions  of  uncial  characters,  and  dna^ 
Xeyofxeva,  and  such  other  kindred  matters  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Prolegomena  and  Thesauruses  of  our  most  venerable 
tomes.  Let  the  things  of  greatest  weight  and  magnitude 
be  done,  and  as  far  as  possible  let  nothing  be  left  undone. 
I  therefore  rejoice  in  the  fulfillment  at  length  of  an  object 
for  which  I  have  been  calling  out  incessantly  these  sixteen 
years,  or  ever  since  my  first  connection  with  Edinburgh — 
and  that  is  the  establishment  of  another  theological  pro- 
fessorship ;  and  what  is  still  more  promising,  is  that  he  who 
fills  it  will  give  so  much  of  his  attention  both  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture  and  the  sense  of  Scripture.  Between  the 
lectureships  of  Dr.  Cunningham  and  Dr.  Black,  in  both  of 
which  I  understand  that  the  sense  and  subject-matter  of  the 
Bible  will  hold  the  largest  place,  I  feel  as  if  a  great  step 
were  now  making  in  advance  toward  the  perfecting  of  our 
theological  course. 

But  our  eflforts  in  the  way  of  enlargement  and  extension 
do  not  stop  here  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  announce  that,  since 
we  last  met,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preliminary,  as 
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well  as  the  more  strictly  professional  education  of  our 
students.  And  of  all  the  subjects  or  sciences  through 
which  they  have  to  pass  in  the  course  of  their  previous 
academic  training,  there  is  none  which  bears  with  greater 
directness  or  a  more  controlling  influence  upon  our  own 
than  Moral  Philosophy.  For  it  may  be  said  of  the  law  of 
consoience,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that  it  is  a 
schoolmaster  for  bringing  us  to  Christ;  and  accordingly 
the  Apostle  Paul  avails  himself  of  both,  in  that  masterly 
argument  by  which  he  labors  to  find  his  way  to  the  under- 
standing both  of  Gentiles  and  Jews,  for  the  most  distinguish- 
ing and  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  palpable 
to  all,  how  greviously  this  object  has  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  ethical  systems  of  our  present  day ;  and  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  to  repair  this  deficiency,  have  we  made 
choice  of  one  who  is  qualified  to  prove  how  closely  the 
conclusions  of  deepest  science  are  in  unison  with  the  deepest 
views  of  evangelism.  The  moral  philosophy  which  throws 
a  deceitful  garnish  over  the  character  of  man,  is,  toto  ccelo, 
diverse  from  the  moral  philosophy  which  demonstrates  our 
nature  to  be  an  enigma  that  nothing  but  a  revelation  from 
heaven  can  solve — a  ruin,  with  it  may  be  some  beauteous 
fragments,  which,  however,  can  be  only  set  up  again  by  the 
restorative  processes  of  the  gospel — a  moral  chaos,  though 
capable  it  may  be  of  being  evolved  into  a  state  of  health 
and  harmony  by  some  such  operation  as  that  of  the  Spirit 
who  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Let  the  fair 
exhibitions  of  friendship  and  patriotism  and  native  human- 
ity, and  all  the  other  varieties  of  spontaneous  virtue  be 
what  they  may,  even  by  the  dim  light  of  nature's  theology 
may  enough  be  made  known  of  nature's  guilt  in  the  eye  of 
that  supreme  God  who  has  been  forgotten  and  disowned 
by  it,  to  demonstrate  a  breach  between  heaven  and  earth, 
which  nothing  can  heal  but  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  Him  crucified. 

I  shall  rejoice  if  by  aught  I  have  said  I  can  disarm  the 
prejudice  of  the  humble  and  the  pious  against  a  learned 
ministry,  and  still  more,  if  I  can  disarm  the  pride  of  that 
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erudite  theology  which  would  refuse,  not  the  Christianity, 
it  may  be,  but,  what  I  most  earnestly  contend  for,  the 
intelligent  Christianity,  the  warrantable,  the  logically  war- 
rantable and  well-grounded  faith  of  the  veriest  babe  in  this 
world's  wisdom,  and  whose  only  ostensible  acquisitions  in 
this  world's  eye  are  that  he  reads  his  Bible  and  loves  his 
Saviour.  The  mind  that  can  look  comprehensively  at  the 
subject  will  find  place  and  occupancy  for  both  ;  and  it 
delights  me  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of 
our  late  transition — a  transition  not  voluntary  on  our  part, 
but  forced  upon  us  by  the  triumph  of  power  over  both  the 
conscience  and  rights  of  the  Scottish  nation — I  rejoice  to 
find  that  our  descent,  as  some  would  term  it,  our  descent, 
economically  speaking,  from  the  endowments  of  the  State 
to  the  contributions  of  the  people,  is  not  to  involve  in  it,  as 
was  feared  perhaps  by  some  of  the  enlightened  friends  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland — is  not  to  involve  in  it  our 
descent,  theologically  or  academically  speaking,  from  a 
thorough  well-trained  and  well-educated  ministry  to  a 
ministry  of  vulgar,  ignorant,  low-bred,  and  low-minded 
fanaticism.  The  magnificent  sum  of  £18,000  for  the 
architecture  of  a  college,  and  that  tendered  to  the  cause 
by  only  eighteen  individuals,  demonstrates  of  itself  the  un- 
quelled  reverence  of  our  people  for  that  high  learning 
which  signalized  the  John  Knoxes,  and  the  George  Buchan- 
ans, and  the  Andrew  Melvilles  of  other  days ;  and  our 
proper  return  for  so  noble  a  manifestation  is,  that  we  lend 
such  a  care  on  our  part  for  a  high  popular  education  as 
shall  secure  a  lettered  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  spiritual 
Church,  that  there  shall  be  such  a  curriculum  of  high 
academic  study,  that  ours  may,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
prove  as  erudite  and  accomplished  a  ministry  as  any  to  be 
found  in  Christendom. 
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THE   PRAYER. 

Give  us,  O  Lord,  to  behold  the  impress  of  Thy  hand  upon  this 
visible  world.  Thou  sittest  unseen  in  the  heavens,  but  Thou  hast 
made  the  heavens  declare  Thy  glory.  Thou  no  longer  visitest  this 
earth  in  a  sensible  form,  yet  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy  goodness.  We 
behold  not  Thy  glory  as  it  radiates  direct  from  Thy  throne,  but  we 
behold  a  reflection  of  Thy  glory  from  the  face  of  that  workmanship 
which  Thou  hast  spread  out  before  us.  Enable  us  to  read  of  Thine 
existence,  of  Thy  power,  of  Thy  righteousness  therefrom,  and  to  hold 
converse  with  that  mighty  though  unseen  Being  who  sits  behind  the 
elements  that  He  has  formed,  and  gives  truth,  and  movement,  and  con- 
tinuance to  all  things. 

The  two  qualifications  of  which  we  hear  most  frequently 
as  being  in  greatest  demand  for  the  public  service  of  the 
Church,  are  piety  and  learning.  There  is  this  distinction, 
we  think,  to  be  made  between  them.  The  first  we  hold  to 
be  indispensable  for  all  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church  ; 
the  second,  though  not  indispensable  for  all,  we  hold  to  be 
most  desirable  for  a  very  large  class,  and  even  indispensa- 
ble for  a  certain,  and  that  the  highest  class  of  the  Church's 
office-bearers.  There  are  times,  but  we  should  say  unpros- 
perous  times,  in  the  Church's  history,  when  these  two  dis- 
tinct elements,  the  piety  and  the  learning,  have  met  in  con- 
flict instead  of  friendly  co-operation,  acting  as  rival,  nay, 
even  as  adverse  and  hostile  elements  the  one  to  the  other. 
There  have  been  seasons  of  spiritual  decay,  but  withal  of 
high  scholarship  and  talent,  when  an  ungodly,  even  though 
it  were  a  professional  literature,  looked  with  disdain  on 
liumble  and  unlettered  piety,  just  as  itw^ould  on  vulgar  and 
degrading  fanaticism,  and  so  would  utterly  have  nauseated 
the  co-operation  of  its  services.  And  again,  there  have 
been  seasons  of  popular  and  headlong  impulse,  when  blind, 
impetuous,  indiscriminating  zeal  threatened  to  carry  all  be- 
lijie  it,  and,  could  it  have  had  its  own  mind,  would  have 
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exiled  all  human  learning  from  the  Church  as  something 
heathenish  and  unholy — alleging  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  the  only  and  most  sufficient  guidance  for  all  Christians ; 
and  so  that  the  lessons  given  forth  at  universities,  the  length- 
ened courses  of  attendance  and  instruction  there,  were  all 
superseded  by  the  better  and  higher  illuminations  which 
were  received  directly  from  above.  The  exclusive  literary 
spirit — a  good  and  desirable  spirit,  when  not  exclusive,  and 
not  contemptuous  of  earnest  piety — predominated  in  the 
Church  of  England  throughout  the  prior  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  since  that  time  has  been  still  more  glaringly 
exemplified  throughout  the  universities  and  among  the 
churches  of  Germany.  The  exclusively  zealous  spirit — a 
good  spirit  too,  when  not  exclusive,  and  not  fanatically 
jealous  of  high  erudition — has  occasionally  broken  forth 
among  some  few  of  the  sectaries  in  England,  and  still 
more  signally  in  the  same  Germany,  as  when  it  effervesced 
into  wild  and  tumultuous  excesses  among  their  Anabap- 
tists in  the  days  of  Luther.  These  are  instructive  passages 
in  Church  history  ;  and  one  important  lesson  to  be  gathered 
from  them  is  the  limitation  or  exceeding  infirmity  of  the 
human  understanding  ;  as  the  effect  of  which,  it  is  con- 
stantly vacillating  between  two  extremes,  and,  because 
unable  to  combine  one  good  with  another,  would  place 
them  in  hostile  array ;  so  that,  either  wanting  the  zeal,  the 
Church  shall  wither  into  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  or  want- 
ing the  scholarship,  the  Church  shall  be  disfigured  by  all 
the  erratic  and  senseless  extravagances  of  a  zeal  without 
knowledge.  There  is  one  secret,  we  are  persuaded, 
which,  if  only  recognized  and  acted  on,  would  mightily 
expedite  the  sacred  cause  of  union  among  Christians,  that 
noblest  object  of  mutual  deliberation  and  effort  in  our  day 
— which  is.  that  to  effect  the  reconciliation  of  parties,  who, 
if  not  actually  warring,  are  at  least  keeping  aloof  from  each 
other,  instead  of  conflicting  the  reigning  principle  of  the 
one  against  the  reigning  and  often  only  seemingly  adverse 
principle  of  the  other,  the  way  would  be,  if  possible,  to  com- 
pound them,  and  to  find  a  place  of  occupancy  for  both.     It 
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is  thus  that  learning  and  piety  ought  not  to  be  conflicted, 
but  compounded.  They  may  not  always  meet  in  the  same 
individual — the  indispensable  piety  with  the  useful  and 
desirable  learning.  But  in  a  Church,  made  up  of  many 
offices  and  many  individuals,  there  should  be  the  most 
ample  provision  and  encouragement  for  both.  We  feel 
quite  sure  that  this  were  the  right  way  of  proceeding  with 
the  two  elements  of  learning  and  piety.  Both  are  best ; 
and  those  are  the  best  periods  of  the  Church  when  both 
were  made  available  to  the  uttermost,  whether  for  the 
defense  or  cultivation  of  the  vineyard.  It  was  thus  at  the 
time  of  the  German  Reformation,  and  thus,  too,  when  the 
great  transition  was  effected  from  Popery  to  Protestantism 
in  our  own  land.  Our  men  of  greatest  scholarship,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  greatest  ascendency  in  the  Church,  were 
men  of  prayer;  and  we  doubt  not  that  then  the  ostensible 
leaders  in  the  movement  would  know  both  how  to  ap- 
preciate and  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  piety  with- 
out learning,  whereof  there  occurred  in  those  days  so 
many  bright  examples  in  the  eldership  of  Scotland.  We 
will  not  speak,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  language  of  grat- 
ulation  of  those  benefits  which  have  been  rendered  by  men 
of  learning  without  piety,  as,  for  want  of  the  latter  ingredi- 
ent, they  were  unfit  to  be  members,  and  far  less  office- 
bearers of  the  Church.  And  yet  it  is  a  befitting  theme  of 
gratitude  to  Him  who  makes  even  the  earth  to  help  the 
woman,  that  our  cause  has  so  often  been  strengthened  by 
the  labors  of  unsanctified  intellect.  It  is  not  most  assuredly 
for  us  to  judge,  though  unable  to  vouch  for  the  personal 
religion  of  Erasmus,  or  Grotius,  or  even  our  own  George 
Buchanan,  or  Brian  Walton,  or  Chillingworth,  or  Bishop 
Horsley :  yet,  without  pronouncing  on  any  of  these,  let  us 
felicitate  ourselves  in  the  thought,  that,  even  with  one  and 
the  same  individual,  deep  and  varied  learning,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  deep  devoted  piety,  on  the  other,  are  not  incom- 
patible ;  and  that,  from  the  days  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  those 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  there  has  been  such  a  goodly  array 
of  names  in  whom  the  life  of  faith  has  been  blended  with 
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the  services,  not  of  a  vain  but  true  philosophy — at  once  the 
Church's  most  productive  laborers  and  brightest  ornaments. 
And  here,  as  standing  closely  related  to  this  subject,  we 
can  not  but  express  our  satisfaction  with  a  recent  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  To  meet 
our  unprovided  congregations,  still  so  numerous,  and  withal 
increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  over- 
take them  for  years  by  an  adequate  supply  of  regular  and 
fully-trained  probationers,  there  was  a  disposition  to  confer 
license  and  ministerial  ordination  on  men  of  warm  and  earn- 
est, though  unlettered  piety,  if  but  gifted  with  the  requisite 
scriptural  knowledge  and  requisite  fluency  for  the  public 
services  of  a  congregation  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  services  of  such  men  might  be  rendered  greatly  avail- 
able, and  this  for  a  higher  purpose  than  merely  keeping 
these  congregations  together,  even  for  building  them  up  in 
the  faith,  and  for  sustaining,  through  the  indispensable  grace 
fetched  down  from  heaven  by  prayer,  the  spiritual  religion 
of  families.  And  yet  the  proposal  to  confer  license  on  these 
men  was  resisted,  or  rather  so  far  modified,  that  while  ad- 
mittance to  the  regular  ministerial  charge  is  shut  against 
them,  save  through  a  prescribed  curriculum  of  college  stud- 
ies, still  the  utmost  advantage  can  be  taken  of  their  labors 
on  the  field  of  Christian  usefulness.  A  distinct  office  has 
been  assigned  for  them,  and  a  distinct  and  distinguishing 
title  conferred  upon  it.  They  are  to  be  employed,  not  in  the 
capacity  and  with  the  name  of  probationers,  but  in  the 
capacity  and  with  the  name  of  catechists.  I  confess  my  par- 
tiality for  the  multiplication  and  wide  employment  of  such 
men  in  the  Church.  I  disclaim  all  fellowship,  either  in 
thought  or  feeling,  with  the  lordly  contempt  or  intolerance 
of  those  learned  theologians  who,  from  the  eminence  of 
their  portly  erudition,  could  look  superciliously  or  with 
distrust  on  the  labors  of  such  men  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
gospel — men  who,  speaking  plainly  yet  impressively  out 
of  the  fullness  of  their  Christianized  hearts,  might  operate 
as  a  fermenting  leaven  for  good  in  their  respective  local- 
ities ;   and  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  work,  be 
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the  instruments  in  His  hand  for  the  diffusion  of  a  like 
spirit  and  piety  and  Christian  worth,  all  kindred  to  their 
own,  among  the  families  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  see  how 
without  their  aid  we  shall  be  able  to  open  a  large  or  speedy 
access  to  the  hearts  and  households  of  our  common  people, 
so  as  to  assail  with  effect  the  strongholds  of  corruption  in 
cities,  or  to  penetrate,  and  far  less  to  pervade,  the  masses  of 
a  sorely  neglected  population.  When  I  look  at  the  urgency 
of  an  interest  so  pressing  and  practical  as  this,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  express  my  utter  sense  of  repugnancy  and 
distaste,  when  told  of  the  degradation  or  the  danger  which 
lies  in  the  employment  of  men  as  functionaries  because  they 
have  not  had  the  full  university  education,  or  are  not  able 
to  combat  with  learned  infidelity  in  sentences  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  character.  The  odiprofanum  vulgus  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood,  who,  wrapt  in  hieroglyphic  mystery,  for- 
bade the  access  of  all  but  the  initiated  to  their  temples,  is  not 
more  hateful  in  my  eyes  than  is  that  freezing  interdict  of  cer- 
tain doctors  or  dignitaries,  which,  if  given  way  to,  would 
lock  up  the  bread  of  life  from  the  multitude,  and  lay  obstruc- 
tion oh  the  free  circulation  among  our  streets  and  lanes  of 
those  w^aters  of  life  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  people. 
But  how  is  it  that  people  will  not  make  room  in  their 
minds  for  more  than  one  idea  upon  this  question,  which 
operates  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  as  if  it  filled  up 
all  the  little  capacity  they  have,  and  so  monopolized  the 
whole  field  of  their  intellectual  vision?  How  is  it  they 
will  not  perceive  that  two  good  things  may  not  be  incom- 
patible with  each  other — on  the  one  hand,  a  most  labori- 
ous and  devoted  agency  of  catechists,  and  on  the  other,  a 
highly  educated  and  erudite  body  of  clergymen  ?  They 
have  begun  to  see  this  now  even  in  the  Church  of  England, 
where,  instead  of  regarding  their  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
as  the  only  fountain-heads  of  Christian  usefulness  through- 
out the  parishes  of  the  land,  they,  after  much  hesitation, 
nnd  in  the  face  slill  of  many  struggling  antipathies,  do  at 
length  recognize  the  possible  efficiency  of  laymen  in  the 
work  of  relifjious   instruction — as  mav  be   seen  in   their 
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increasing  patronage  of  district  visitations,  and  Sabbath 
schools,  and  pastoral  aid  societies.  In  Scotland  we  have 
long  been  accustomed,  through  the  naedium  of  our  elders, 
to  the  coadjutorship  of  laymen  in  the  business  of  spiritual 
cultivation;  and  now  that  the  order  of  catechists  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  more  fully  and  formally  recognized,  and  we 
trust  far  more  frequently  drawn  upon  for  their  services 
than  heretofore,  who  does  not  see  that  we  can  all  the  bet- 
ter afford  to  elevate  the  scholarship  of  the  higher  officials 
in  our  Church,  and  indefinitely  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
professional  education?  We  are  opening  up  a  channel  by 
which  to  give  larger  and  W'ider  scope  than  hitherto  for  the 
efforts  of  unlettered  piety,  and  thus  make  its  services  avail- 
able to  the  uttermost  for  the  Christian  good  of  our  people; 
and  is  not  this  the  very  reason  why,  without  injury  to  the 
people,  but  for  the  great  ultimate  benefit  both  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  Church  at  large,  we  might  now  proceed 
to  the  great  work  of  perfecting  the  education  of  our  licen- 
tiates, to  whom  we  look  for  the  main  and  the  permanent 
supply  of  gospel  ministrations  ?  We  have  heard  some  of 
our  friends  give  utterance  to  the  apprehension  lest,  by  the 
employment  of  catechists,  our  Church  should  be  vulgar- 
ized. It  will  be  our  fault  if  this  employment  of  them  be 
not  followed  up  by  the  very  contrary  effect ;  for  in  virtue 
of  this  expedient,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  all  the  more  at 
liberty  to  neutralize,  nay,  more  than  neutralize,  the  dreaded 
mischief,  by  a  counteractive  operation  in  our  colleges. 
Let  us  first  discharge  ourselves,  as  we  best  may,  of  the  just- 
ice that  we  owe  to  the  urgent  religious  necessities  of  our 
vacant  congregations  ;  and  on  this  deep,  though  some 
would  call  it,  this  shallow  basis,  but  we  say,  on  this  deep 
and  sound  basis,  on  the  foundation  of  that  sacredness, 
which  is  the  beginning  or  first  principle  of  wisdom,  we 
should  rejoice  that  there  arose  a  lettered  and  intellectual 
Church,  not  to  shed  a  withering  operation  around  it,  or 
cause  a  blight  to  descend  from  its  eminences  on  the  piety 
of  our  cottage  patriarchs,  but  to  enlist  the  higher  as  well 
as  lower  classes  of  society  on  the  side  of  that  common 
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Christianity  which  is  one  and  the  same  for  both ;  so  that 
the  very  highest  minds  of  the  country,  and  whose  suffrages 
are  of  such  ascendant  influence  over  the  public  at  large, 
might  do  homage  to  that  evangelism  which  forms  the  sus- 
tenance and  moral  health  of  our  general  population.  And 
we  mistake  it,  if  we  think  that,  among  a  people  thus  done 
justice  to,  there  will  be  aught  like  a  fanatical  repugnance 
to  the  high  scholarship  of  their  ministers.  On  the  con- 
trary, among  our  well-taught  peasantry  there  is  a  rever- 
ence for  college  education ;  and  we  know  not  of  many 
congregations,  where  the  reputed  learning  of  the  clergy- 
man would  not  be  liked  and  rejoiced  in  as  a  matter  of  felt 
complacency  even  by  the  poorest  of  its  members.  Let  us 
but  do  our  uttermost  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people, 
and  with  such  an  instrumentality  as  we  can  at  present 
command  ;  and  instead  of  having  aught  to  fear  from  their 
hostility  to  our  literary  institutes,  will  there  be  a  demand 
and  a  preference  for  those  higher  ecclesiastical  laborers, 
whom,  at  our  colleges  and  our  halls,  it  is  our  business  to 
prepare  for  them. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  variety  of  offices  in  the 
Church,  let  me  for  one  moment  farther  advert  to  a  desire 
sometimes  felt  in  such  strength  and  urgency  as  to  act  with 
moral  compulsion  upon  the  young  more  particularly,  in 
their  choice  of  the  clerical  profession.  Would  that  the 
spirit  of  Christian  usefulness  were  increased  a  hundredfold 
among  us,  and  that  an  affection  for  human  souls  were  to 
become  the  operating  principle  which  should  draw  forth  a 
vastly  greater  number  of  laborers  than  now  come  forward 
to  the  harvest  of  a  population  far  too  plenteous  for  the 
workmen  that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  supply.  But  let 
it  not  be  said  that  we  are  laying  any  barrier  in  the  way 
of  a  consummation  so  desirable  by  the  high  scholarship 
that  we  require  for  clergymen.  Our  vindication  is,  that 
there  are  offices  besides  that  of  an  ordained  minister,  and 
by  the  discharge  of  which  most  important  contributions 
might  be  made  to  the  Christian  good  of  families,  and  to 
which  offices  we  do  not  annex  the  condition  of  an  aca- 
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demical  education  or  a  lengthened  attendance  upon  col- 
leges. You  will  thus  see  that  our  demand  for  the  high 
learning  of  clergymen,  and  our  encouragement  of  the  piety 
that,  without  such  learning,  is  the  best  qualification  for 
elders,  and  catechists,  and  Sabbath-school  teachers,  that 
these  two,  so  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  antagonism,  ac- 
cording to  our  view  of  it,  do,  in  fact,  lend  mutual  support 
and  consistency  the  one  to  the  other.  And  it  is  thus  that 
when  consulted  by  those  who  aspire  to  the  ministry,  and 
complain  of  the  difficulties  which  the  curriculum  throws  in 
their  way,  our  reply  often  is,  that  though  these  difficulties 
do  exist,  and  may  be  insuperable  in  one  direction,  there 
are  other  directions  for  Christian  philanthropy  besides, 
which  I  should  like  to  see  occupied  in  tens  and  fifties  and 
hundreds  by  the  religious  and  intelligent  laymen  of  our 
Church,  that  a  varied  and  extensive  agency  may  arise  in 
the  midst  of  us  fully  equipped  for  the  work,  and  girded  for 
a  strenuous  and  determined  warfare  against  the  irreligion 
and  profligacy  of  our  age. 

Let  it  be  our  hope,  therefore,  as  it  is  assuredly  our 
earnest  desire,  that  we  shall  ever  so  conduct  the  methods 
of  this  institute  as  to  make  it  palpable  to  all,  that  to  popu- 
larize our  Church  is  not  necessarily  to  vulgarize  it,  but  that 
our  future  ministers  shall  go  forth  of  our  class-rooms  with 
as  high  accomplishments  in  scholarship  and  science  as  any 
in  Christendom.  The  experience  of  the  two  last  sessions, 
or  two  first  since  the  Disruption,  amply  sustains  this  antici- 
pation. The  first,  the  indispensable  qualification  for  the 
gospel  ministry  throughout  all  its  departments,  is  devoted 
personal  religion.  But  as  Paul,  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
apostles,  while  as  holy  and  humble  as  any,  was  also  the 
most  efficient  of  them  all,  and  not  less  qualified  for  holding 
converse  with  the  barbarian,  because  pre-eminently  fitted 
for  converse  with  the  Greek,  so  let  it  ever  be  our  high  aim 
so  to  train  and  to  equip  our  aspirants  for  the  ministry,  that 
while  each  is  richly  furnished  with  the  wisdom  of  sacred- 
ness  from  on  high  by  which  to  speak  powerfully  home  to 
all  consciences,  and,  revered  for  his  piety,  shnll  be  every 
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where  an  honored  and  welcome  visitor  among  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor,  he  may  furthermore  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  confronting,  as  Paul  did  at  Athens,  the  pride  of  a  hostile 
and  contemptuous  literature,  and  of  adapting  his  argument 
whether  to  the  prejudices  or  the  powers  of  all  classes  in 
society. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  my  way  to  the  entertainment 
of  such  topics  as  are  purely  collegiate  and  academical,  let 
me  now^  explain  the  arrangements  of  the  winter. 

I  dare  not  incur  the  hazard  of  exciting  the  pathos  and 
profound  regrets  of  this  assembly  by  saying  all  I  might  on 
the  bereavement  which  a  mysterious  though  all-wise  Provi- 
dence has  been  pleased  to  inflict  upon  us  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Welsh.  This  institute,  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished a  member,  w^ill  ever  associate  with  his  memory  a 
sense  of  grateful  obligation  for  high  services.  The  College 
fabric  now^  on  the  eve  of  its  commencement,  and  to  which, 
I  might  add,  our  choice  and  rapidly  increasing  and  even 
already  our  well-stored  library,  might  be  regarded  as  all 
his  own.  And  beyond  the  circle  of  our  Free  Church, 
there  must  be  the  general  feeling  of  a  heavy  loss,  in  that 
he  was  arrested  on  a  most  promising  career  of  authorship, 
w^hen  engaged  in  supplying  what  might  well  be  termed  a 
great  desideratum  in  British  literature,  a  good  Church  His- 
tory. His  first  volume,  all  that  was  published  before  his 
death,  will  ever  abide  a  standing  monument  to  the  erudi- 
tion, and  classic  taste,  and  scholarlike  accomplishments  of 
its  author.  Would  to  God  that  the  lesson  of  mortality 
given  forth  by  so  near  and  affecting  an  example  of  it — that 
lesson  which  of  all  others  is  the  oftenest  repeated,  yet  the 
soonest  and  the  oftenest  forgotten — were  to  tell  with  all 
the  force  and  feeling  which  it  ought  on  the  hearts  of  surviv- 
ors, more  especially  on  those  survivors  who,  years  before 
him  in  the  journey  of  life,  are  now  pressing  hard  on  the 
confines  of  both  worlds,  on  the  twilight  of  their  earthly 
existence,  and  on  the  dawn  of  their  eternity. 

The  arrangements  wherewith  this  lamented  vacancy  has 
been  followed  up  are  well  known  to  the  public,  and  I  may 
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confidently  add,  well  and  universally  approved  by  them. 
Erudition  alone  might  suffice  for  the  preparation  of  a  mere 
history ;  but  it  requires  the  combination  of  erudition  and 
logic  to  give  what  the  French  call  an  histoire  raisonnee. 
In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cunningham  the  history  of  theological 
opinions  will  become  historical  theology — a  most  enlarging 
and  liberalizing  study,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  emancipate 
the  mind  from  the  thralldom  of  an  excessive  deference  to 
human  authority.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  contemplation 
of  those  systems  and  controversies  which  have  passed  in 
such  rapid  succession  from  one  age  to  another  of  the 
Church,  we  shall  learn  better  than  we  have  yet  done  to 
call  no  man  master,  and  to  take  our  theology,  not  from  the 
fitful  and  fluctuating  speculations  of  mere  adventurers  on 
the  field,  not  even  from  the  most  honored  fathers  and 
founders  whether  of  a  reformed  creed  or  a  reformed  pol- 
ity, and  whose  ponderous  volumes,  it  may  be,  are  of  highest 
name  and  greatest  ascendency  in  our  schools  ;  but  making 
our  fearless  appeal  from  these,  that  we  shall  learn  to  take 
our  theology  direct  from  that  unchanging  word  of  God, 
the  Sun  of  Revelation — that  great  and  stable  luminary  in 
the  spiritual  firmament,  which  is  the  same  to-day,  and  yes- 
terday, and  forever.  One  precious  result  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  well-weighed  historical  theology,  the  exhibition 
unfortunately  as  yet  of  endless  divergencies,  would  be  the 
discovery  of  some  connecting  principle  by  which  to  recall 
them — some  rallying  watchword  that  might  harmonize  the 
jarring  elements,  and  expedite  that  blessed  union  to  which 
at  the  present  time  there  is  at  least  a  disposition  to  con- 
verge. Heaven  grant  that  by  a  descent  of  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  the  secret  may  at  length  be  evolved 
by  which  to  combine  the  two  high  and  sacred  interests  of 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  so  as  to  fulfill  the  prayer  and 
prediction  of  the  Saviour,  and  from  which  we  learn  that 
on  the  unity  of  Christians  there  hinges  the  regeneration  of 
the  world.     We  shall  not  despair. 

Of  the  new  Professor  in  the  junior  class  of  theology,  I 
need  say  nothing.    His  printed  testimonials  are  to  be  found 
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every  where  in  his  own  precious  works,  both  of  doctrinal 
and  practical  theology,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  I 
will  not  speak  of  my  own  personal  satisfaction  in  breathing 
the  same  atmosphere  with  those  who  combine  properties 
which  are  often  to  be  found  apart — the  deeply  evangelical 
with  the  purely  and  thoroughly  academic ;  but  I  will  ex- 
press my  hope  that  the  number  of  first  courses  we  have 
had  within  these  walls — two  last  year,  the  junior  theology 
and  ethical  science,  and  two  now,  the  junior  theology  again 
and  church  history — will  have  some  effect  in  breaking 
down  the  inveterate  Scottish  habit  and  Scottish  preference 
for  the  business  of  our  higher  university  classes  being  con- 
ducted wholly  and  exclusively  by  the  delivery  of  lectures 
from  the  Chair,  without  any  cognizance  being  taken,  wheth- 
er by  examinations  or  exercises,  of  the  students  whom  we 
are  addressing — all  action  on  the  one  side,  but  no  reaction 
on  the  other,  at  least  none  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of, 
so  long  as  this  system  is  persevered  in  of  holding  it  enough 
that  our  instructions  are  thrown  broad-cast  among  the  list- 
eners, or  perhaps  among  the  non-listeners,  with  no  further 
care  or  culture  on  our  part.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
weighty  and  energetic  protest  lifted  by  Professor  Jardine 
of  Glasgow,  in  his  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education, 
against  this  practice;  and  perhaps,  instead  of  the  inveter- 
ate Scottish,  I  should  have  termed  it  the  inveterate  Edin- 
burgh habit  and  preference  for  what  I  might  well  call  the 
broad-cast  husbandry.  I  have  long  thought  that  we  might 
borrow  with  advantage  a  lesson  both  from  Glasgow  and 
from  the  English  universities,  so  as  to  infuse  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  practical  into  our  own  courses;  and,  therefore, 
I  do  hope  that  in  our  theological  and  church  history  and 
ethical  classes,  and  eventually  our  class  of  logic,  the  lec- 
tureship will  not  be  superseded  but  superadded  to  by  such 
methods  of  converse  between  the  teachers  and  the  taught  as 
will  secure  a  busy  reciprocation  of  mind  with  mind  in  the 
two  parties  ;  and  so  the  comfortable  assurance  that  the  les- 
sons, on  the  one  hand,  have  been  thoroughly  understood, 
and  the  learners,  on  the  other,  are  really  making  progress. 
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Ethical  science,  which  had  at  one  time  a  place  within 
the  field  of  theolos^y,  should  still  be  regarded  as  conter- 
minous therewith,  having  the  same  close  relation  to  our 
science  which  the  law  bears  to  the  gospel,  and  embracing 
therefore  the  same  high  office  of  a  schoolmaster  for  bringing 
men  to  Christ.  Its  direct  object,  so  very  direct  that  it 
might  almost  stand  for  a  definition,  is  to  teach  what  man 
ought  to  be  ;  and  then  it  remains  for  observation  to  tell 
what  man  actually  is — exhibiting  a  distance  and  deficiency 
so  immeasurably  beneath  the  high  standard  of  the  abso- 
lutely right  and  good,  as  should  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
an  outcast  from  the  favor  of  God,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  th^  wisdom  that  is  from  above  might  shut  him  up  unto 
the  faith.  The  habit  is  to  regard  the  ethical  as  rudimental 
to  the  divinity  classes  ;  because,  in  virtue  of  the  natural 
theology  expounded  in  the  former,  the  professor  in  the 
latter  is  so  far  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  the 
credentials  of  his  subject.  But  to  a  certain  extent  it  has 
to  do  with  the  contents  as  well  as  the  credentials  of  our 
science — our  great  initial  theme,  when  we  enter  on  the 
subject-matter  of  Christianity,  being  the  moral  deprava- 
tion of  our  race,  which,  along  with  the  cognate  topics  of 
human  guilt,  and  of  the  responsibility  or  judicial  reckoning 
to  which  we  stand  exposed,  is  in  part  shone  upon  by  the 
light  of  nature  as  well  as  the  light  of  revelation.  We  are 
further  aware,  that  in  ethics,  as  well  as  in  logic,  there  is  a 
mental  science  which  has  been  grievously  perverted  to  the 
object  of  unsettling  the  foundations  of  both.  There  is  a 
certain  vicious  transcendentalism  both  in  the  ethical  and 
mental  speculations  of  Germany,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened the  same  mischief  as  did  the  Scripture  criticism  of 
Germany.  We  believe  that  the  latter  mischief  is  now 
effectually  disarmed.  It  has  been  said  of  profound  learn- 
ing, that  it  has  the  property  of  Achilles'  spear,  in  healing 
the  wounds  which  itself  had  inflicted.  If  lofty  talent  will 
take  its  wayward  direction  on  the  side  of  sophistry  and 
mysticism,  then  may  it  require  a  talent  alike  lofty,  on  the 
side  of  reason  and  truth,  to  overmatch  and  neutralize  it. 
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It  will  indeed  prove  a  noble  achievement ;  and  I  am  not 
without  the  high  hope  that,  within  these  walls,  something 
will  be  done  which  might  help  to  realize  it,  to  disarm  tha° 
wizard  power  wherewith  the  infidelity  of  our  continental 
speculatists  is  now  operating  partly  on  the  ignorance  and 
partly  on  the  imagination  of  the  reading  public  in  our  own 
land  ;  and,  in  the  light  of  a  resistless  demonstration,  to 
make  it  clear  as  day  that  a  sound  philosophy  is  at  one 
with  a  sound  faith. 

But  to  be  fully  equipped  for  this  high  service,  we  should 
have  a  professorship  of  logic  as  well  as  of  ethics,  and  logic, 
too,  with  a  special  application  to  the  science  of  theology. 
I  do  not  mean  that,  to  make  room  for  this  application,  you 
are  to  impair  the  completeness  of  the  lectureship,  or  to 
depart  in  the  least  from  the  methods  of  a  strict  philosophy. 
I  know  it  to  be  the  apprehension  o{  many,  that  theology 
can  not  be  brought  into  contact  or  fellowship  with  any  of 
the  sciences  without  superficializing  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  thereby  brought  within  the  infection  of  something 
ignoble,  of  something  fitted  to  enfeeble  or  dilute  the  staple 
of  all  the  hardy  intellectual  products  which  it  is  brought 
to  bear  upon,  and  so  for  the  rigor  and  the  precision,  and 
the  purity  of  demonstrations,  fashioned  after  the  high  aca- 
demic model,  to  substitute  the  meager  and  showy  repre- 
sentations which  any  popular  declaimer  might  conjure  up 
from  a  very  slender  substratum  of  truth  or  of  argument. 
It  is  all  very  possible  to  inflict  such  degradation  upon  the 
sciences,  but  in  a  thousand  other  ways  than  by  a  contami- 
nation from  our  dreaded  theology,  to  which  there  attaches, 
in  its  own  nature  at  least,  or  by  any  necessity,  no  such 
weakening  or  withering  influence  as  is  here  ascribed  to  it, 
as  might  be  proved  by  its  manifold  achievements  in  the 
field  of  controversy,  when  an  irrefragable  logic  has  been 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Christian  argument — a  logic 
competent  to  grapple  with  the  fallacies  of  Hume,  or  to  lay 
prostrate,  as  has  been  done  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Butlei-, 
a  whole  host  of  plausibilities  that  had  long  been  gloried  in 
by  the  enemies  of  our  faith.     On  the  moment,  indeed,  that 
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one  enters  upon  such  a  vindication,  the  names  of  Turretin, 
and  Leibnitz,  and  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  a  hundred  more,  rush  upon  the  memory,  to  confute  the 
charge  of  there  being  aught  in  theology  essentially  to  relax 
the   powers,  or  that  is  in  the  least  prejudicial   to   mental 
exercises  and    a  mental   discipline   of  the   highest  order. 
But,  without  dwelling  either  on  the  illustrious  works  or  il- 
lustrious names  that  stand  associated  w^ith  the  literature  of 
our  science,  let  me  state  one  great  remaining  achievement, 
that,  if  not  yet  adequately  done,  I  should  like  to  see  per- 
fected in  a  chair  of  logic — not  of  logic  as   limited,  by 
Whately,  to  the  process  of  deduction  alone,  but  of  logic  as 
comprehensive  both  of  the  inductive  and  the  deductive  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  technically,  of  the  logic  that  concerns 
itself  with  the  truth  of  the  premises  as  well  as  soundness 
of  the  inferences  therefrom  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  veri- 
fies the   minor  or   major  proposition,  as   well   as  rightly 
arranges  the  terms  of  the  syllogism,  and  rightly  educes 
the  conclusion.     Give  me  such  a   logic  that  takes  cogni- 
zance of  all  which  belongs  to  evidence,  and  will  therefore 
demand  a  firm  inductive  basis  for  the  settlement  of  every 
question  which  comes  under  the  category  of  the  quid  est, 
or   lies  within  the   domain   of  observational  truth.     Thus 
prepared,  let  the  historical  evidence  for  Christianity,  and  in 
favor  of  its  witnesses,  based  on  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  man,  be  put  into  the  balance  with  the  doctrinal  objec- 
tions against  Christianity,  based  on  our  assumed  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  His  w^ays  ;  and  then  let  us  say,  whether,  on 
comparing  the  solid  inductive  basis  which  the  former  rests 
upon  with  the  total  want  of  aught  like  an  adequate  induct- 
ive basis  for  the  latter,  the  faith  of  Christianity  does  not 
stand  in  the  same  position  to  the  infidelity  which  is  opposed 
to  it,  as  the  modern  science,  which  rests  on  the  philosophy 
of  Bacon,  does  to  the  airy  and  unsupported  hypothesis  of 
the  old  schoolmen. 

We  should  now  be  drawing  to  a  close.  We  have  yet 
made  no  appointment  fur  a  chair  of  logic  :  but  for  the 
first  time  we  have  gone  beyond  the  domain  of  the  moral 
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and  intellectual  sciences,  and  can  now  announce  the  acces- 
sion to  our  numbers  of  a  distinguished  savant  and  laborer 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  material  world.  I  look  on  the 
voice  of  a  conscience  within  us  as  the  phenomenon  which 
speaks  most  powerfully  of  a  God  to  the  ear  of  nature. 
But  when  we  go  beyond  ourselves,  or  rather,  beyond  the 
spiritual  department  of  ourselves,  and  look  around  on  all 
that  is  palpable  to  the  eye  of  the  senses,  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion full  of  import,  I  conceive,  to  the  cause  of  natural  the- 
ology, a  distinction  but  recently  made,  and,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  still  more  recent  works  on  theism,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently appreciated — I  mean  the  distinction  which  obtains 
between  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  dispositions  of  matter. 
To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  again  refer,  as  I  have 
often  done,  and  always  with  a  most  grateful  recollection  of 
the  lessons  which  I  have  received  from  him,  to  one  of  the 
fine  generalizations  of  Professor  Robison,  when,  in  the 
arrangement  he  makes  of  the  physical  sciences,  he  desig- 
nates natural  philosophy  as  the  science  of  successive,  and 
natural  history  as  the  science  of  contemporaneous  nature ; 
it  being  the  office  of  the  one,  or  natural  philosophy,  to 
register  the  events  which  take  place  in  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  classify  them  into  laws ;  and  the  office  of  natu- 
ral history  to  register  the  objects  which  have  place  therein, 
and  classify  them  according  to  their  resemblances.  Now, 
if  it  be  true  that  they  are  the  dispositions,  and  not  the  laws, 
which  furnish  for  the  most  striking,  and  frequent,  and  pal- 
pable indications  of  design  in  the  world  around  us,  then,  as 
the  dispositions  come  by  Robison's  definition  within  the  de- 
partment of  natural  history,  and  the  laws  within  that  of 
natural  philosophy,  it  will  be  seen  how  natural  history  is 
far  more  replete  than  natural  philosophy  with  the  evidences 
for  a  God  ;  and  how  far  the  largest  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  theism  which  have  been  gathered  from  the  field  of 
external  nature,  are  supplied  from  the  former,  and  not  from 
the  latter  of  these  two  sciences.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of 
the  distinction  made  by  Professor  Robison  ;  and  then  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  sentence  there  might  be  condensed  the 
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weightest  argument  for  a  God  which  can  be  gathered  from 
the  contemplation  of  visible  things.  It  might  be  given  thus, 
that  if  the  arrangements  of  an  existing  natural  history  were 
destroyed,  all  the  forces  or  lav^^s  of  our  existing  natural  phi- 
losophy were  unable  to  replace  them.  And  therefore,  if  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  ever  a  time  was  when  these 
arrangements  were  not,  or  when  our  present  organized 
races,  whether  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation,  had  no 
existence,  it  is  at  the  commencement  of  these,  or  the  orig- 
ination of  those  plants  and  living  creatures  by  which  the 
earth  is  now  peopled,  that  we  obtain  the  nearest  view,  as 
if  in  the  light  of  an  experimental  manifestation,  of  the  fiat 
and  interposal  of  a  God.  And  it  is  here  that  geology — 
that  science  on  which  infidelity  at  one  time  founded  her 
highest  hopes — steps  forward  to  do  us  noble  service,  pre- 
senting us  with  the  very  data  on  which  to  base  our  argu- 
ment, so  as  mightily  to  strengthen  and  sustain  the  evidence 
for  a  natural  theology,  which  is  rapidly  converging,  in  pro- 
portion as  her  speculations  make  way  for  her  discoveries, 
or  her  fancies  for  her  findings,  toward  a  thorough  agree- 
ment with  the  theology  of  revelation. 

In  the  lessons  of  Dr.  Fleming  you  will  be  presented  with 
geology  in  its  most  recent  form — a  mighty  recommendation 
in  the  case  of  a  science  which  till  lately  has  been  the  sport 
of  a  thousand  fluctuations  ;  but  which  now,  I  believe,  has 
found  a  surer  footing,  and  is  making  rapid  progress  on  the 
solid  pathway  of  observation.  So  long  as  she  keeps  this 
pathway,  be  assured  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
her  discoveries  ;  and,  as  I  know  few  things  more  delightful 
than  to  meet  with  the  confirmations  of  our  faith  in  the 
study  of  those  connections  which  obtain  between  secular 
and  sacred  history,  I  promise  you  an  enjoyment  all  akin  to 
this  when  the  harmonies  are  pointed  out  to  view  between 
the  volume  of  nature  and  the  volume  of  revelation.  But, 
over  and  above,  I  have  the  confident  feeling,  and  it  is  a  con- 
fidence in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  participate,  that  in 
the  academic  lessons  of  one  whom,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, I  would  characterize  as  the  first  of  British  zoolo- 
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gists,  we  shall  be  presented  with  such  a  view  of  organic 
nature — that  department  which,  of  all  others  in  the  pano- 
rama of  sensible  things,  most  teems  with  the  evidences  of  a 
Deity,  as  will  fortify  the  mind  against  the  crudities  and  flip- 
pancies which  might  have  passed  current  and  done  a  world 
of  mischief  in  days  of  comparative  ignorance,  biw  which, 
now  when  they  are  repeated,  and  plausibly  or  eloquently 
set  forth,  as  a  few  months  ago,  by  the  unknown  author  of 
a  work  entitled  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crea- 
tion," met  with  a  crushing  exposure  at  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  at  once  sound  in  philosophy  and  sound  in  faith. 
Accordingly,  it  delights  me  to  observe  in  the  advertisement 
of  Dr.  Fleming's  Lectures  on  Natural  Science,  that  its 
truths  will  be  employed  in  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first  principles  of  natural  the- 
ology. And  here  I  can  not  resist  the  allusion,  to  a  retro- 
spect common  to  each  of  us,  when,  at  the  outset  of  our 
professional  career,  we  lived  and  labored  in  contiguous 
parishes,  and  after  the  intermediate  movements  of  a  course 
checkered  with  variety,  during  which,  for  many  years, 
we,  in  our  distant  and  diverse  walks  of  employment,  had 
well-nigh  lost  sight  of  each  other,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
ducted by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  be  fellow-workers, 
side  by  side,  on  one  and  the  same  field  of  usefulness — and 
this  at  the  bidding  of  a  principle,  and  for  the  support  and 
promotion  of  a  cause  alike  dear  to  us  both. 

But  here  I  must  again  recur  to  the  imagination  or  the 
fear  of  many,  that  to  theologize  the  sciences,  if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression,  were  to  superficialize  them  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  and  as  I  heard  it  put  the  other  day,  that  for  full  and 
academic  courses  on  the  respective  branches  of  human 
learning,  we  of  the  Free  Church  College  were  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  lectureships,  with  mainly  the  design  and 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  There  can 
not  be  a  greater  misconception.  We  admit  it  as  a  glori- 
ous truth,  and  in  which  all  theologians  might  well  rejoice 
as  most  honorable  to  their  high  theme,  that  on  every  science, 
and  every  subject,  indeed,  of  human  contemplation,  a  natu- 
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ral  theology  might  be  raised — so  instinct  are  all  things  with 
God.  And  accordingly  there  is  a  natural  theology  of  anat- 
omy, as  has  been  most  felicitously  expounded  by  Dr.  Pa- 
ley  ;  and  to  the  full  as  interesting,  though  not  so  thorough- 
ly explored,  a  natural  theology  of  botany  ;  and,  in  short,  a 
distinct  natural  theology  might  be  shown  to  arise  in  beau- 
teous efflorescence  from  each  and  every  one  of  the  sciences. 
Yet  we  zealously  affirm,  that  a  professor  of  any  of  the 
seiences  may  impregnate  it  with  all  its  theology,  and  this 
without  the  abridgment  or  extenuation  of  any  of  its  lessons. 
To  establish  this  assertion,  we  shall  not,  although  we  might, 
appeal  to  the  undoubted  truth,  that  by  a  reference  to  final 
causes,  the  progress  of  discovery,  as  in  anatomy,  has  been 
greatly  accelerated.  We  have  still  another  principle  to 
allege  in  vindication  of  our  argument,  and,  as  we  can  afford 
to  state  it  but  briefly,  we  crave  your  attention  to  it.  We 
ask  whether  it  would  not  speed  your  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  any  master  in  human  art — whether  you  would 
not  discover  all  the  sooner  their  otherwise  hidden  beauties, 
and  describe  with  all  the  greater  fullness  and  fidelity  their 
characteristic  peculiarities,  did  you  but  know  what  the 
reigning  idea  was,  the  leading  design  and  characteristic 
genius  of  the  great  master-spirit,  as  of  Rafaelle  or  Michael 
Angelo,  from  whom  they  emanated  ?  There  is  a  felicitous 
expression,  I  think  of  Dugald  Stewart,  who  speaks  of  the 
style  of  the  Divine  workmanship ;  and  our  confidence  is, 
that  were  this  workmanship  more  studied  with  a  reference 
to  the  Divinity  who  framed  it — were  the  great  central 
idea  of  Him  who  devised  all  and  directs  all  more  present 
to  the  mind  in  the  contemplation  and  study  of  His  works — 
were  creation  surveyed  and  investigated,  both  in  its  phe- 
nomena and  its  laws,  with  a  more  habitual  and  deep  sense 
of  its  Creator — we  are  persuaded  that  such  a  habitude  of 
mind,  so  far  from  obstructing  our  inquiries,  or  displacing 
any  of  the  lessons  of  philosophy,  would  act  with  a  power- 
ful and  presiding  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  student,  so  as 
both  to  give  a  higher  tone  and  a  firmer  staple  to  all  his 
mental  acquisitions.     Neither  the  explanations  nor  the  user 
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of  nature  will  be  less  fully  or  less  forcibly  given,  because 
of  a  perpetual  and  deeply  felt  reference,  whether  in  the  mind 
of  the  lecturer  or  his  hearers,  from  nature  to  nature's  God. 
On  this  subject  we  can  make  one  triumphant  appeal  to  what 
might  well  be  termed  the  Augustan  age  of  philosophy  in 
Europe,  when  Newton  and  Leibnitz  exhibited  throughout 
all  their  speculations  and  studies,  so  profound  a  sense  of  the 
Divinity  who  both  formed  the  philosophers  and  gave  to  their 
philosophy  all  its  materials — a  most  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  our  more  recent  philosophy ; 
and  in  this  age  of  little  men  who  look  to  our  theology  as  alto- 
gether an  ignoble  speculation,  we  feel  an  abundant  recom- 
pense for  their  contempt,  when  we  behold  the  homage  that 
was  rendered  to  it  by  the  colossal  intellects  of  other  days. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  then,  that  our  course  of  natural 
science  will  be  less  complete  because  pervaded  throughout 
by  the  recognition  of  a  Deity  ;  or  that  it  will  be  either  less 
copious  in  the  description  of  phenomena,  or  less  rigorously 
academic  in  the  demonstration  of  causes,  because  of  its  ref- 
erences to  Him  who  is  causa  causarum — that  Being  who, 
to  adopt  the  eloquent  language  of  Robert  Hall,  sits  en- 
throned on  the  riches  of  the  universe.  It  will  of  course  be 
understood,  that  what  we  have  said  of  the  other  classes,  in 
regard  to  the  practice  of  examinations,  does  not  apply  to  a 
class  where  attention  to  the  lectureship  is  ever  kept  on  the 
alert  by  the  exhibition  of  illustrative  specimens;  and  when 
at  the  termination  of  the  hour  there  are  ample  opportuni- 
ties not  only  to  examine  these,  but  for  putting  questions  to 
the  professor.  Even  in  the  other  classes  the  examination  is 
restricted  to  our  own  professional  students,  and  not  applied 
to  the  general  students  unless  they  signify  a  wish  for  it. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  have  one  observation  more  to  make 
on  the  subject  of  partial  and  insufficient  courses,  and  this 
from  a  cause  that  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt  even  in  the 
very  highest  of  our  universities.  The  courses,  then,  have 
every  where  fallen  behind  the  sciences,  and  this  for  the 
very  obvious  reason,  that  the  sciences  have  all  shot  ahead 
of  the  courses  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  have,  in  the  rapid 
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progress  of  new  discoveries  and  doctrines,  attained  to  such 
a  colossal  magnitude  that  it  is  impossible  to  overtake  them. 
The  days  w^ere  when  the  encyclopedia  of  all  that  was  re- 
ally worth  in  learning  could  be  fully  traversed  before  the 
student  entered  upon  theology ;  but  philosophy  in  all  its 
branches  has  now  reached  to  such  a  height  and  depth  and 
length  and  breadth,  and  is  expanding  at  such  a  rate  every 
year  in  all  these  dimensions,  that  a  full  course  of  philosophy 
as  preparatory  to  any  one  of  the  professions,  be  it  legal,  or 
medical,  or  theological,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question,  so  as 
imperatively  to  call  for  a  new  modeling  of  the  preliminary 
courses.  We  may  still  perhaps  keep  by  the  old  classes ; 
but  these  classes  can  never  carry  us  through  more  than  a 
very  humble  portion  of  their  now  immensely  augmented 
sciences.  Take  natural  philosophy  for  an  example;  why, 
it  is  but  the  other  day  that,  in  the  College  of  Glasgow,  this 
class,  to  ease  itself  of  the  repletion  under  which  it  labored, 
hived  off,  and  very  properly,  another  professorship,  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  age — we  mean  its 
professorship  of  engineering.  We  of  the  Free  Church  Col- 
lege in  Edinburgh  will  not  think,  I  believe,  of  following  this 
example.  There  will  be  no  lessons,  I  should  imagine,  on 
engineering  ever  given  within  our  walls.  But  it  is  not  un- 
likely— for  at  this  moment  an  open  question — whether  we 
shall  have  our  own  class  of  natural  philosophy;  and  I  shall 
only  say  that,  if  decided  in  the  affirmative,  then  ought  it  to 
be  our  high  and  honest  aim,  without  vainly  attempting  to 
pursue  this  mighty  subject  into  its  manifold  applications,  to 
have  it  taught  in  as  purely  an  academic  style  as  in  any 
of  the  older  universities;  and  so  as  that  ours  might  not  only 
be  a  seminary  for  well-trained  theologians,  but  that  men 
of  science  and  accomplished  savans  might  have  respect  to 
for  the  purposes  of  general  education.  However  this 
it  may  be  determined,  1  can  not  but  express  it  as  my  earn- 
est hope,  that  natural  history,  and  this  for  the  sake  of  its 
far  more  abundant  contributions  to  natural  theology,  will 
henceforth  be  held  by  us  as  an  essential  preliminarv  to  our 
theological  course. 
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1  can  not  close  this  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  objects 
of  spirituality  and  science  in  a  Church,  without  adverting 
to  the  utterance  of  the  Psalmist — "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name."  Let 
not  the  homage  of  the  intellect,  that  power  which,  next  to 
conscience,  stands  the  highest  and  most  illustrious  among 
the  faculties  of  the  inner  man — let  not  the  nobler  and  loft- 
ier part  of  our  nature  be  withheld  from  this  act  of  conse- 
cration to  him  who  is  the  Father  of  our  spirit,  and  gifted 
it  with  all  its  endowments.  And  having  surrounded  us 
with  such  a  glorious  and  diversified  theater  on  which  to  ex- 
patiate, let  us  not  forget  the  purpose  for  which  He  hath 
made  His  great  and  wonderful  works,  even  to  be  remem- 
bered and  sought  out  of  all  those  that  have  pleasure  therein. 
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O  God,  we  rejoice  that  Thou  hast  not  left  Thyself  without  a  wit- 
ness. The  revolving  year  is  full  of  God.  Thou  comest  forth  in  the 
beauty  and  verdure  of  spring;  Thou  comest  forth  in  the  height  and 
glory  of  summer;  Thou  comest  forth  in  the  richness  and  luxuriance 
of  autumn  ;  and  Thou  comest  forth  in  the  tempest  and  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  winter.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  light  and  evidence  of  nature ; 
but  above  all,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  surpassing  light  and  evidence  of 
revelation.  And  we  rejoice  that  when  nature  but  told  us  of  our  danger, 
revelation  hath  told  us  of  our  deliverance.  May  we  find  all  our  com- 
fort in  the  faith  of  its  blessed  testimonies  ;  and  when  like  to  be  over- 
borne by  a  sense  of  guilt,  or  the  apprehension  of  vengeance,  may  we 
flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  us  in  the  gospel. 

The  first  Principal  I  ever  knew,  my  earliest  patron,  was 
Dr.  M'Cormic  of  the  United  College  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
near  relative,  if  not  the  descendant,  of  a  like  functionary, 
the  famous  Principal  Carstairs,  and  author  of  his  Life — a 
book,  however,  of  no  brilliant  repute,  but  still  extant,  and  to 
be  found  slumbering  on  the  shelves  both  of  our  own  and 
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Other  libraries.  Though  not  a  man  of  very  profound  learn- 
ing, he  had  much  to  obtain  for  him  the  good  liking  of  all  his 
colleagues ;  a  person  of  rare  conviviality  and  humor,  the 
ever- welling  fountain  of  a  thousand  pleasantries,  and  w^hose 
flashes  of  humor  were  often  flashes  of  intelligence — a  mat- 
ter not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  if  wit  lie  in  the  perception  of 
incongruities,  one  can  not  well  discern  the  incongruity  of 
things,  without  at  least  some,  and  it  may  be  a  considerable 
discernment  of  the  things  themselves.  One  day,  when  in 
the  midst  of  his  compeers  at  a  festive,  but  at  the  same  time 
academic  board,  he  came  forth  with  this  definition  of  the 
amount  of  scholarship  necessary  for  making  a  good  Princi- 
pal :  that  he  should  know  more  of  all  the  sciences  than  all 
the  other  professors  put  together,  but  with  this  exception, 
that  he  should  not  know  so  much  of  any  one  of  the  sciences 
as  did  the  professor  of  that  science.  I  should  like  you  to 
fix  in  your  minds  the  precise  position  which  the  person  thus 
defined  is  made  to  occupy,  as  it  is  a  position  from  which 
such  a  survey  might  be  made,  and  such  lessons  might  be 
learned,  as  will  prove  not  only  of  signal  use  in  the  walks 
of  a  higher  philosophy,  but  will  serve  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  are  still  toiling  at  the  work  of  acquisition,  and 
are  even  but  yet  a  little  way  forward  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  college  studies. 

First,  then,  it  may  be  conceived  of  such  a  position  as  1 
have  now  tried  to  illustrate  in  your  hearing,  that  it  is  not  a 
very  high  one.  The  person  who  occupies  it  is  but  second- 
rate  in  all  the  sciences,  although  third-rate  in  none  of  them. 
He  may  be  a  man  of  accomplished  but  not  of  deep  learn- 
ing, and  it  may  be  thought  too,  not  of  deep  philosophy,  with 
a  sort  of  thin-spread  universality  reaching  over  the  whole 
encyclopedia  of  human  knowledge,  and  perhaps  downward 
a  certain  way  among  its  upper  strata,  but  never  to  the  bot- 
tom or  the  lowermost  strata  of  any  one  of  its  sections. 
Some  may  thus  be  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  superficial- 
ist,  and  not  a  savant,  as  one  who  takes  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  sciences,  without  going  far  into  the  recesses  of  any. 
Yet  is  it  such  a  view  as  might  bring  within  his  reach,  and 
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SO  reveal  to  him,  what  others  now  among  the  depths  of  their 
respective  subjects  might  altogether  miss ;  nay,  what  the 
likelihood  of  their  never  coming  within  sight  of  is  in  very 
proportion  to  the  intense  and  exclusive  engagement  of  each 
with  the  specialities  of  his  own  department.  For  one  needs 
not  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  one  science  before  that  he  can 
discover  the  relations  and  resemblances  between  them,  or 
is  able  to  assign  those  generalities  which  are  common  to 
them  all — a  great  and  lofty  achievement,  and  the  proper 
office  of  what  has  been  termed  the  scientia  scientiarum, 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  available  definition  that  has  yet 
been  given  of  metaphysics,  whose  place  is  that  of  command, 
and  of  widely  comprehensive  survey  over  the  whole  field 
of  human  knowledge.  It  is  thus  that  a  walk  is  struck  out,  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  one  finds  room  for  the  strenuous 
exercise  of  his  largest  and  most  powerful  faculties,  even 
though  he  keeps  outside  from  all  the  other  sciences,  or  rath- 
er from  the  peculiar  arcana  of  all  the  other  sciences  but  his 
own ;  a  walk  not  of  airy  transcendentalism,  but  in  which 
something  better  than  recondite  speculations,  solid  discov- 
eries might  be  made,  which  do  not  fall  in  the  way  of  the 
mere  astronomer,  or  the  mere  geologist,  or  the  mere  math- 
ematician, of  whom  it  is  very  possible  that  the  farther  on  in 
their  respective  pursuits  they  are,  the  farther  away  from 
that  domain  which  lies  before  the  eye  of  him  who  might 
well  be  termed  the  generalissimo  of  the  sciences,  though 
he  has  neither  cast  his  sounding-line  into  the  lowest  depths, 
nor  yet  mastered,  in  all  their  fullness  and  variety,  the  doc- 
trines and  details  of  any  one  of  them. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  uses  of  this  contemplation, 
let  me  quote  a  few  of  those  instances  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy which  prove  that  it  is  nothing  fanciful,  but  that  it 
has  an  actual  and  experimental  basis  to  rest  upon. 

We  first,  then,  appeal  to  Lord  Bacon  as  a  great  master 
on  the  field  of  general  science,  and  rightfully  so,  though 
glaringly  deficient,  nay,  palpably  wrong,  in  many  of  the 
particular  sciences  ;  insomuch,  that  while  he  pointed  out 
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the  way  of  investigation  to  others,  he  miserably  failed  in 
attempting  the  way  himself;  and  thus  for  the  results  of  that 
sober,  and  vigilant,  and  careful  experience  which  he  recom- 
mended with  such  effect  to  the  disciples  of  his  school,  we 
have  but  his  own  crude  and  confident  speculations.  It  is 
true  that  he  did  not  claim  a  mastery  over  all  the  sciences  ; 
nor  do  the  methods  of  induction  apply  either  to  moral  or 
mathematical  truth.  But  the  father,  as  he  was,  of  the  in- 
ductive philosophy,  one  might  have  expected  beforehand, 
that  upon  this,  his  own  domain,  the  efforts  which  he  made 
would  have  both  stood  the  test  and  been  crowned  with  the 
triumph  of  his  own  principles.  Instead  of  which,  look  at 
the  very  first  of  his  hundred  lessons  of  what  he  calls  natu- 
ral history.  The  subject  of  it  is  percolation;  and  there  he 
tells  us  to  "dig  a  pit  upon  the  sea-shore,  somewhat  above  the 
sea-water,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the  low-water  mark,  and 
as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it  will  fill  with  water  fresh  and  pot- 
able ;  for  that  the  sea- water  passing  or  straining  through 
the  sand,  leaveth  the  saltness."  Had  there  been  a  college 
for  the  observational  sciences  in  these  days,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  made  Lord  Bacon  the  professor  of  chemis- 
try. But  hear  him  further:  In  one  of  his  miscellanous 
tracts  on  human  philosophy,  written  in  praise  of  knowledge, 
he  holds  a  reckoning  with  the  astronomers,  and  plainly 
evinces  his  contempt,  not  merely  for  the  ancients,  who 
dealt  in  cycles  and  epicycles,  but  for  the  Copernicans  of  his 
own  day,  whom  he  styles  the  carmen  or  charioteers  that 
draw  the  earth  about ;  and  therefore  I  should  not  have 
made  him  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  Yet  with  all 
these  blunders  in  the  particular  sciences,  such  in  general 
was  his  scientia  scientiarum,  that  he  would  have  made  the 
very  best  Principal,  better  even  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
had  he  hved  in  the  same  age,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  shed  immortal  honor  on  the  chair  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. And  to  keep  a  little  longer  by  the  same  method  of 
illustrating  these  mental  varieties  between  man  and  man, 
Leibnitz,  the  contemporary  of  Newton,  would  have  been  a 
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better  Principal  than  he — an  office  he  would  have  sustained 
most  admirably,  even  though  the  mental  sciences  had  been 
superadded  in  his  university  to  the  physical,  v^^ith  theology 
to  the  bargain.  And  coming  down  to  our  own  times,  the 
fine  generalizations  of  Humboldt  mark  him  out  for  this  ac- 
ademic supremacy,  even  with  such  men  as  La  Place  and 
Cuvier  for  his  colleagues,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  one 
in  the  mathematico-physical,  and  to  the  other  in  natural 
history.  These  magnificent  sketches  of  his,  as  set  forth  in 
Kosmos  and  other  of  his  works,  less  profound,  it  must  be 
admitted,  than  they  are  comprehensive,  evince  such  a  com- 
manding, though  it  may  be  a  comparatively  outside  view 
of  the  natural  sciences,  as  to  bespeak  a  thorough  judgment, 
both  of  the  bearing  which  these  sciences  have  on  each  other, 
and  of  the  places  which  they  respectively  occupy.  There 
is  room  for  a  similar  estimate  of  different  men  and  different 
minds,  engaged  not  with  several  sciences,  but  with  the  sev- 
eral sections  of  one  and  the  same  science.  It  is  conceiva- 
ble, nay,  it  is  often  exemplified,  that  a  man  not  so  profound, 
not  so  thoroughly  conversant  in  any  of  these  sections  as 
some  one  or  other  of  his  fellow-laborers,  may  yet,  in  virtue 
of  that  comprehensiveness  which  gives  a  truer  discernment 
of  the  whole  subject  in  its  more  general  characteristics  and 
larger  features,  be  better  qualified  than  them  all  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  science.  I  can  not  figure  of  Montucla,  that  he 
went  so  far  as  either  Newton,  or  Euler,  or  the  Bernouillis 
in  their  respective  walks  of  investigation,  although  his  His- 
tory of  Mathematics  may  very  possibly  be  a  more  perfect 
work  of  its  kind  than  could  have  been  produced  by  any  of 
the  far  more  illustrious  geometers  and  analysts  whom  I  have 
now  named.  And  to  pass  from  this  to  another  scientific 
history,  though  only  of  a  few  weeks  old,  the  History  of 
Mental  Philosophy,  by  Morell,  it  is  not  necessary  to  im- 
agine that  he  has  pervaded  the  whole  authorship  of  Des 
Cartes,  and  Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz,  and  Kant,  and 
Fichte,  and  Schlegel,  and  the  other  writers,  French  and 
English,  who  pass  under  his  review ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
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was  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  traversed  and  filled 
up  these  manifold  departments  of  study,  so  as  to  master,  in 
all  its  doctrines  and  details,  the  intellectual  system  of  each 
— and  this  to  prepare  him  for  coming  forth  with  the  masterly 
view  which  he  has  given  of  their  respective  speculations. 
And  yet  it  is  such  a  view  as  will  mightily  enlarge  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  British  public,  both  with  the  history  and 
present  state  of  philosophy  on  the  continent  of  Europe — 
nay,  as  vi^ill  in  all  probability  supersede  much  of  the  read- 
ing that  would  have  been  otherwise  expended  direct  on  the 
foreign  authors  themselves ;  and  help  on  to  the  secure 
establishment  of  a  philosophy  that  will  at  once  defend  us 
from  this  perpetual  onset  of  wayward  and  fantastic  theo- 
ries which  have  hitherto  so  unsettled  the  minds  of  men, 
and  putting  both  skepticism  and  speculation  at  rest,  will 
insure  for  us  a  safe  and  confident  progress  in  all  the 
sciences. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  educe  the  lessons,  if  any,  which 
might  be  drawn  from  the  contemplation  that  now  engages 
us.  And  first,  we  learn  from  it  not  the  varieties  only,  but 
the  limits  of  human  genius. 

We  have  seen  that  each  distinct  laborer  on  the  field  of 
human  knowledge,  whose  vocation,  which  we  shall  suppose 
him  to  prosecute  successfully,  is  some  one  of  the  particular 
sciences,  that  he,  of  course,  is  the  most  conversant,  and 
therefore  the  most  to  be  trusted,  both  with  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  his  own  science,  and  the  peculiar  evidence  on 
which  it  rests  ;  insomuch  that,  as  he  journeys  onward  upon 
his  own  separate  pathway,  he  gets  beyond  the  ken  even  of 
him  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  far  better  qualified  for  a 
general  view  of  all  the  sciences.  But  if  beyond  the  ken 
even  of  him  who  occupies  this  central,  this  commanding 
station  of  survey  and  superintendence  over  the  whole 
domain,  how  much  farther,  I  ask  you  to  consider,  beyond 
the  ken  of  another  laborer,  the  master  of  some  other  science 
distinct  from  his  own,  radiating  as  it  were  in  another  di- 
rection, and  diverging  toward  a  remote  portion  of  the 
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territory  which  he  cultivates  with  utmost  assiduity,  and  it 
may  be  with  the  most  brilHant  success  ?  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive that,  in  very  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  his  regards, 
and  so  to  the  fullness  and  amount  of  his  acquisitions  or  even 
of  his  discoveries  in  the  one  science,  may  he  not  be  the 
more,  but  all  the  less  incompetent  to  pronounce  or  dogma- 
tize on  the  methods  or  the  truths  of  another  science  ?  In 
the  vast  and  ever-extending,  as  well  as  every  day  more 
prolific  field  of  human  knowledge,  there  is  a  growing  and 
more  clamant  necessity  than  hitherto  for  more  frequent 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  mental  labor,  and  when  each 
in  his  own  section  prosecutes  his  own  task  very  much  out 
of  sympathy  and  out  of  sight  from  all  the  rest,  free  of  dis- 
turbance, and  safe  from  the  inroads  of  the  other  laborers  in 
other  places  of  the  field.  Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  general 
disposition  on  the  part  of  scientific  men  to  make  incursion 
beyond  their  own  domain,  on  the  separate  but  rightful  and 
proper  domain  of  any  of  their  fellows  ;  or,  if  they  do,  sure 
I  am  that  an  enlightened  public  would  not  listen  to  the 
voice  which  they  lifted  there  as  a  voice  of  authority.  The 
mere  astronomer  would  not  be  heard  on  a  question  of 
geology ;  nor  would  the  mere  anatomist,  known  to  be  such 
and  nothing  more,  be  heard  on  a  question  of  geometry  or 
economics.  But  each  would  be  deferred  to  as  supreme  in 
his  own  department.  Now,  all  we  lay  claim  to  is,  that 
even  our  science,  the  science  of  theology,  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  this  very  obvious  principle.  Instead  of  which, 
like  an  unprotected  common,  it  lies  open  to  incursions  from 
every  quarter  of  human  speculation,  and  this  without  one 
condescending  regard  on  its  own  distinct  evidences — its 
own  independent  literature — its  own  massive  and  most 
erudite  authorship — its  own  argumentations  and  appeals 
both  to  the  felt  exigencies  of  the  human  conscience,  and  to 
that  historical  testimony  of  past  ages  which,  in  every  other 
question  regarding  the  facts  and  narratives  of  antiquity, 
would  be  held  as  wholly  irresistible.  All  this  goes  for 
nothing   with  the  infidels  and  demi-infidels  who  pour  in 
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upon  us  from  all  the  sciences,  and  who  have  turned  our 
theology  into  a  sort  of  play-ground,  on  which,  broken  loose 
from  law  and  logic,  they  shall  hold  their  saturnalia.  And 
the  injustice  we  complain  of  is,  that  should  any  of  these 
have  earned  a  brilliant  reputation  in  their  own  department, 
as  La  Place  and  M.  Comte  in  France,  or  the  psychologists 
of  Germany,  their  adverse  testimony,  or  even  contemptuous 
insinuation,  will  countervail  the  authority  of  men  who  have 
earned,  and  rightfully  earned,  as  brilliant  a  reputation  in 
ours,  and  that  too  on  the  field  of  an  investigation  which  has 
formed  the  business  of  their  lives — the  Clarkes.  the  Butlers, 
the  Lardners,  and  the  Paleys  of  our  own  land.  For  the 
disparagement  of  theology,  every  principle  of  equity  has 
been  inverted  ;  and  while  philosophy  h^s  done  us  no  harm 
by  the  strength  of  its  arguments,  it  has,  in  the  person  of 
some  of  its  most  renowned  masters,  the  enemies  of  our 
faith,  wielded  a  most  dangerous  fascination,  by  which  to 
poison  and  unsettle  the  minds  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  in  general  society. 

But  the  name  of  Bishop  Butler  reminds  me  of  another 
danger  against  which  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you.  I  have 
just  apprized  you  of  the  danger  which  lies  in  the  infidelity 
of  men  about  whom  there  has  been  cast  the  glare  of  a 
scientific  reputation,  and  this  arising  from  the  devotion  of 
our  own  ignorance,  which  ignorance  has  in  certain  senses 
been  well  termed  the  mother  of  devotion  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  from  our  implicit  and  idolatrous  deference  to  the 
authority  of  great  names,  this  greatness  having  been  achiev- 
ed on  other  fields  than  those  of  theology.  But  I  would 
have  you  to  understand,  and  be  on  your  guard  against  a 
like  danger,  even  w^hen  the  greatness  has  been  achieved  on 
the  field  of  theology  itself.  Butler  I  have  sometimes  called 
in  your  hearing  the  Bacon  of  Theology ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  as  the  one,  in  the  construction  of  his  Novum  Organujn, 
which  points  out  the  right  way  of  philosophizing,  had  his 
eye  over  many  sciences  ;  so  the  other,  in  the  construction 
of  his  Analogy,  and  by  which  he  has  reared  an  impregnable 
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bulwark  against  the  assaults  of  infidelity  both  on  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  had  to  expatiate  over  a  still  wider 
field  of  survey  and  superintendence  ;  the  arena  of  the  one's 
speculation  being  the  world,  and  of  the  other  both  the 
world  and  the  word — these  two  volumes  from  the  hand  of 
God,  the  volume  of  Nature  and  the  volume  of  Revelation. 
It  is  true  that,  for  the  execution  of  Butler's  task,  there 
sufficed  a  more  slender  acquaintance  than  Bacon  had  with 
the  particular  sciences,  though  his  was  slender  enough,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  Yet,  deficient  and  meager  in  detail 
as  the  special  acquisitions  of  both  were,  each  of  these  great 
masters  could,  from  the  materials  in  his  hand,  frame  his 
own  immortal  lesson,  and  bequeath  it  to  posterity  for  the 
guidance  of  all  future  generations — the  one  resolving  the 
investigation  of  all  experimental  truth,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  laws  of  nature,  into  the  question  of.  What 
findest  thou  ?  the  other  resolving  the  investigation  of  all 
scriptural  truth,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  ways  of 
God,  into  the  parallel  question  of.  What  readest  thou? 
Both,  in  fact,  agreed  in  this,  that  they  awarded  a  supreme 
authority  to  findings  over  all  the  fancies  of  incompetent 
speculation — their  only  diflference  being,  that  the  findings  of 
the  one  are  gathered  from  the  arena  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  other  from  the  arena  of  the  word.  If  the  former  tells 
us,  in  the  person  of  his  most  illustrious  disciple.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that  Homo  non  est  magister  sed  interpres  naturce, 
the  other,  if  not  by  words,  yet  in  eflfect,  tells  us  in  his  own 
person,  that  Homo  non  est  magister  sed  interpres  scripturcB. 
Yet,  as  we  have  observed  already,  to  institute  the  analogy 
of  Butler  between  nature  and  the  Bible,  required,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  very  profound  acquaintance  with  either  the 
special  laws  or  the  special  phenomena  of  nature ;  and 
accordingly,  in  this  department,  beside  a  very  general 
reference  to  our  modern  astronomy,  we  recognize  little 
more  than  a  sagacious  and  intelligent  observation,  whether 
of  the  ordinary  processes  that  are  going  on  around  us,  and 
which  miffht  be  read  of  all  men,  or  of  certain  broad  and 
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palpable  phases  in  the  state  of  man  and  of  human  society. 
But  the  important  thing,  and  on  which  I  found  my  present 
lesson  to  you,  is,  that  the  construction  of  that  analogy,  with 
its  masterly  argument,  just  required,  in  the  other  depart- 
ment, as  little  of  a  profound  acquaintance  with  either  the 
special  doctrines  or  special  sayings  of  the  Bible  :  and  so  it 
follows,  that  the  high  service  which  Butler  rendered  to  our 
cause,  and  by  which  he  earned  for  himself  so  glorious  a 
reputation,  should  not  so  dazzle  and  overpower,  or  so  lord 
it  over  your  understanding,  as  that  he  shall  become  your 
supreme  and  universal  dictator  in  the  science  of  theology. 
The  truth  is,  that  just  as  Bacon  smiled  contemptuous  on  the 
disciples  of  the  Copernican  system,  calling  them  the  chari- 
oteers of  the  firmament,  because  they  would  have  our 
world  to  move  in  space,  and  yet,  by  following  in  the  track 
which  he  himself  had  pointed  out,  have  they  established 
this  to  be  the  universal  order  of  creation ;  so  is  it  possible 
that  Butler  may  have  so  far  misapprehended  the  disciples 
of  the  Evangelical  system,  as  in  the  substitution  of  his  own 
more  attenuated  views  for  theirs,  to  have  overlooked  a  great 
and  essential  principle  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  nay,  it  is  often  exemplified,  that  he  who  has 
reared  a  noble  monument  of  defense  around  the  credentials 
of  Scripture,  should  have  imperfectly  studied  the  contents 
of  it;  and  let  me  therefore  warn  you,  lest  the  admiration 
of  Butler  should  seduce  you  into  a  like  admiration  of  that 
classic  and  lettered,  but  withal  cold  and  unspiritual  theol- 
ogy in  which  Butler  shared,  and  which  characterized  the 
leading  men  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century. 

It  is  conceivable — the  very  conception  which  we  tried  to 
illustrate  at  the  commencement  of  our  address — that  one 
might  be  acquainted  with  the  generic  properties  of  all  the 
sciences,  the  common  resemblances  that  obtain  betwixt 
them,  and  yet  not  be  acquainted  in  any  great  degree  with 
the  specific  properties  which  belong  to  each  of  them,  so  as 
that  he  might  speak  with  a  voice  of  rightful  authority  on 
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the  Qiore  extensive  field  of  knowledge,  and  yet  on  the  more 
special  fields  of  knowledge,  or  the  narrower  sections  of  the 
whole  territory  should  have  no  authority  at  all.  It  is  with 
things  generical,  the  resemblances  or  even  the  distinctions 
and  differences  among  the  several  sciences,  that  Bacon 
deals  in  his  Novum  Organum  ;  and  it  is  with  things  still 
more  generical,  the  resemblances  as  also  the  distinctions 
between  the  word  and  the  world  that  Butler  deals  in  his 
Analogy.  Each  in  his  respective  walk  has  educed  a  great 
and  enduring  lesson,  and  one  of  pervading  influence  through- 
out all  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  throughout  all  the- 
ology on  the  other;  yet  neither,  however  conversant  in  the 
lessons  of  what  might  be  termed  the  prima  philosophia,  is 
therefore  entitled  to  assume  the  pre-eminence  of  a  dictator 
or  master  over  any  of  the  particular  sciences  ;  and  far  less 
is  the  laborer,  however  brilliant  his  discoveries  or  acquisi- 
tions in  some  one  of  the  sciences,  entitled  on  that  account 
to  domineer  or  dogmatize  within  the  limits  of  another  sci- 
ence distinct  from  his  own.  But  this  observation  might  be 
carried  farther.  For  as  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  domain, 
the  whole  body  of  universal  truth,  is  resolved  into  sepa- 
rate sciences,  so  is  each  science  resolvable  into  so  many 
branches  or  subsections  of  its  own ;  and  it  is  a  truly  pos- 
sible thing  that  he  who  has  entered  upon  one  of  these  de- 
partments and  made  it  all  his  own,  might  be  as  unsafe  a 
guide  in  every  other  of  the  departments  as  the  veriest 
school-boy  alike  unpracticed  in  all  and  ignorant  of  all.  If  a 
former  consideration  should  be  of  avail  in  protecting  you 
from  the  infidelity  of  such  as  La  Place,  the  present  consid- 
eration should  be  of  as  good  avail  in  protecting  you  from  the 
heresies  of  such  as  Lardner — great  among  the  credentials, 
but  truly  little,  I  should  say  sadly  unintelligent  and  wrong, 
among  the  contents  of  Scripture.  What  I  want  is,  that  you 
should  call  no  man  master ;  and  that  in  these  days,  when 
successive  systems  are  rolling  in  upon  us  from  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  a  tide  of  speculation  is  setting  in  which 
threatens  to  displace  all  our  ancient  faiths,  whether  in  the- 
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ology  or  science,  from  the  foundation  they  are  now  stand- 
ing on,  you  shall  not  be  overborne  by  the  authority  of  for- 
eign names,  or  unsettled  from  your  old  convictions  by  the 
outlandish  phraseology  of  dark  and  oracular  sentences  ; 
but  that  in  the  exercise  of  a  resolute  and  independent  judg- 
ment, you  will  continue  as  heretofore  to  study  each  science 
on  its  own  distinct  evidences,  and  deal  with  each  question 
on  its  own  distinct  merits,  lest  mistaking  the  ignotum  for 
the  magnijicum,  you  should  suffer  a  high-sounding  transcend- 
entalism to  seduce  you  either  from  the  ways  or  from  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

There  is  a  certain  prima  philosophia  of  this  sort  now 
springing  up  in  Germany,  or  rather  a  certain  heaving  aspi- 
ration toward  it — of  spectral  and  portentous  form,  and  to  the 
imaginations  of  many  possessed  of  a  certain  wizard  power, 
by  which  to  subordinate,  nay,  to  supersede  every  existing 
school,  and  set  aside  all  the  foregoing  systems  of  other 
days  ;  in  a  word,  to  new  model  the  whole  scheme  and  plat- 
form of  philosophy,  and  to  regenerate  all  the  sciences.  If  I 
may  ^y  it  without  profaneness — "  All  old  things  are  to  be 
done  away,  and  all  things  to  become  new." 

But  let  me  apprize  you,  that  neither  the  code  nor  the  con- 
stitution of  this  great  intellectual  monarchy  has  yet  been 
conclusively  settled.  There  is  still  a  world  of  diversity  and 
strenuous  conflict  among  numerous  competitors  for  the 
throne ;  and  this,  after  the  rapid  and  ever-shifting  succession 
of  such  competitors  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Mean- 
while, the  collective  mind  of  Britain,  and  I  speak  of  its  high- 
er mind  or  reason,  that  which  seeks  and  soars  among  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  temple,  and  now  occupies  the  up- 
permost regions  of  our  literary  commonwealth,  instead  of 
putting  forth  its  own  independent  energies,  or  daring  of  it- 
self to  scale  these  mysterious  altitudes,  looks  wistfully  to 
the  quarter  where  it  is  that  the  controversy  is  going  on, 
and  waits  for  tidings  from  afar.  In  this  attitude  of  expect- 
ancy, some,  and  these  I  fear  not  a  few,  would  suspend  all  our 
old  methods  of  inquiry,  till  they  have  learned  whether  the 
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sentence  to  be  given  forth  may  or  may  not  pronounce  upon 
them  as  altogether  worthless — they  are  paralyzed  by  the 
mighty  pretensions  of  an  occult  philosophy  which  they  have 
not  yet  studied,  couched  in  a  cabalistic  nomenclature  which 
they  feel  themselves  as  yet  unable  to  comprehend  ;  and  so 
distrusting  all  the  scholarship  of  the  land  we  live  in,  would 
they  ground  their  arms  for  a  season,  and  keep  our  own  lit- 
erature and  our  own  philosophy  at  abeyance.  As  in  the 
interregnum  of  a  remote  and  subordinate  province  like  Can- 
ada, or  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  they  are  at  a  loss  how 
to  proceed  till  the  arrival  of  their  new  governor;  and  so 
without  a  mind  and  without  a  mastery  of  their  own,  they 
will  not  venture  or  attempt  to  fashion  their  own  views 
of  truth  and  of  the  universe,  but  look  and  long  for  the  next 
importation  from  Germany. 

In  these  circumstances  I  hail  the  appearance  of  a  book 
fitted  of  all  others  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  the  mind  of  this 
country,  and  that,  too,  on  a  subject  of  which  we  stood  pre- 
eminently in  need  of  information — Morell's  Historical  and 
Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century — a  work  of  surpassing  interest  and 
power,  in  which  with  giant  stride  he  expatiates  over  the 
whole  territory  of  mental  science,  alike  accomplished  for 
the  historical  survey  of  its  discoveries  and  doctrines,  and 
for  his  own  independent  estimate  of  their  truth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  their  previous  conceptions,  it  will  elevate 
in  one  class  of  thinkers  their  respect  for  the  German  meta- 
physics, and  it  will  repress  in  another  class  their  idolatrous 
veneration  for  them.  I  believe  the  effect  on  the  whole  will 
be,  that  by  taking  off  the  vail  from  the  ignotum  of  this  sub- 
ject, he  will  reduce  the  ideas  which  many  previously  had 
of  its  magnijicum.  For  myself,  I  confess  my  relief  from  a 
certain  undefined  apprehension  of  something  adverse  in 
those  speculations,  and  which  for  a  time  might  prove  for- 
midable to  the  cause  of  theology.  Adverse  they  undoubt- 
edly are,  yet  to  us  not  formidable,  notwithstanding  that  in 
respect  of  their  bearings  on  our  own  peculiar  subject,  they 
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seem  to  have  the  whole  authority  of  this  truly  able  and  ac- 
complished author  upon  their  side:  for  him,  too,  whenever 
he  touches  on  our  professional  theme,  I  hold  to  be  seriously 
in  the  wrong ;  and  that  upon  his  views,  tinged  as  they  are 
by  those  of  the  authors  whom  he  describes,  and  who  have 
too  much  infected  him,  the  whole  of  theology  would  be 
placed  on  a  most  precarious  basis.  This  I  deem  of  suffi- 
cient importance  for  the  lectureship  of  at  least  a  week;* 
and  if  I  have  time  and  strength  for  it,  to  be  delivered  im- 
mediately after  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  notwithstand- 
ing the  charge  which  he  has  preferred  against  the  natural 
theology  of  Scotland  as  having  dwindled  into  puerility,  I 
shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  as  God  might  enable  me  that 
ours  is  the  more  excellent  way. 

But  though  to  this  extent  1  am  willing  to  be  diverted  from 
my  regular  course  of  lecturing,  I  do  not  want  that  all  of 
you,  or  even  that  most  of  you,  shall  be  diverted  to  any  ex- 
tent from  the  regular  course  of  your  studies.  I  trust  I  may 
have  made  myself  sufficiently  understood  on  the  respective 
functions  of  principal  and  professor,  to  convince  you,  that 
while  he  who  sustains  both  these  offices  should,  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity,  keep  steadfast  on  the  pathway  of  his  own 
peculiar  lessons,  and  suffer  nothing  to  interrupt  the  ordinary 
succession  of  these,  but  when  the  urgent  necessities  of  self- 
defense  call  on  him  to  repel  some  menacing  hostility  that 
has  arisen  from  without ;  in  his  former  capacity,  again,  it 
is  his  especial  vocation  and  duty  to  have  a  watchful  eye 
upon  all  such  inroads,  and  to  see  that  no  unwarrantable  in- 
vasion shall  be  made  by  any  one  science  upon  the  proper 
and  rightful  domain  of  another.  I  am  thus  under  the  weight 
of  a  twofold  obligation  to  undertake  the  task  which  I  have 
just  announced  to  you ;  and  as  to  the  part  which  your- 
selves have  to  take  in  it,  some  of  you  will  recollect  what 
I  have  often  urged  in  your  hearing,  that  while  indispensa- 
ble for  all  that  they  should  be  qualified  to  expound  in  the 

*  These  Lectures  will  be  found  embodied  in  Art.  I.,  No.  XIL  North  British 
Review, 
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hearing  of  our  people  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  it  is  desira- 
ble— nay,  the  church-militant  on  earth  is  deficient  in  some 
of  her  essential  equipments  if  she  be  without  them — most 
desirable  that  some  on  the  high  arena  of  literary  champion- 
ship and  debate  should  be  pre-eminently  qualified  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  faith.  As  one  principal  might  suflice 
among  the  general  professors  of  a  college,  so  a  few  contro- 
versialists stationed  in  its  watch-towers  and  bulwarks, 
might  suffice  among  the  many  pastors  of  a  Church  busied 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  inner  vineyard.  And,  as  the  in- 
stance of  what  I  mean,  I  have  more  than  once  spoken  thus  of 
Scripture  criticism,  strongly  recommending  to  all  their 
attendance  upon  its  lessons  as  given  here,  and  with  the 
expressed  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  so  many — a  select 
number,  a  gifted  few — amid  that  variety  of  tastes  and  en- 
dowments which  the  hand  of  Nature  impresses  upon  her 
children,  with  their  special  and  constitutional  adaptation  for 
this  walk  of  study,  would  afterward  arise  to  be  the  future 
Griesbachs,  and  Hugs,  and  Michaelises  of  Scotland,  and  so 
able  to  cope  with  the  Neologists,  and  with  the  infidel  and 
demi-infidel  Biblists  of  Germany.  But  another  instance 
mi^ht  be  given  in  the  study  of  the  mental  philosophy,  re- 
garding which  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  are  not  a  few 
(and  thanks  for  it  to  the  more  recent  arrangements  of  our 
Free  Church  College)  on  the  likely  way  to  its  best  and  lofti- 
est attainments ;  so  that  in  now  recommending  an  imme- 
diate perusal  of  Morell's  book,  I  do  it  with  the  confidence 
that  a  goodly  number  of  those  here  present  will  forthwith 
enter  upon  the  task.  It  is  not  that  I  expect,  and  not  that  I  de- 
sire that  one  and  all  of  our  theological  school  should  be  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  reaching  either  to  a  transcendental 
Scripture  criticism,  or  a  transcendental  metaphysics  ;  but 
the  same  education  which  raises  to  a  high  average  profi- 
ciency in  both  these  departments,  will  carry  upward,  above 
and  beyond  the  average,  the  spirits  which  are  kindred  to 
each  of  them  ;  and  as  with  the  one,  so  with  the  other,  I  do 
hope,  I  do  most  ardently  desire — I  should  esteem  it  one  of 
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the  highest  services  which  our  Institute  could  render  to  so- 
ciety, and  among  the  proudest  of  its  literary  honors,  did 
there  issue  from  these  walls  in  those  days  of  conflict  which 
are  coming,  when  many  of  ourselves  shall  be  reposing  in 
the  dust,  profoundly  asleep  to  all  the  noises  of  the  living 
world  above  us,  some  master  minds  that  could  measure 
strength  with  every  system  of  philosophy  on  the  continent, 
and  by  the  w^eight  of  a  more  powerful  and  ponderous  dem- 
onstration than  was  wielded  by  any,  could  rebuke  and 
overbear  all  the  infidelity  that  was  to  be  found  in  them. 

Meanwhile,  though  as  plain  and  puerile  they  may  char- 
acterize your  pursuits,  let  me  bid  you  persevere  in  them. 
They  would  fain  make  you  believe,  that  hitherto  you  have 
been  dealing  with  nothing  but  superficialities,  and  have 
never  yet  found  so  much  as  a  door  of  entry  into  the  recess- 
es and  profundities  of  their  inner  world.  Continue  as  you 
have  begun,  and  do  as  ye  have  hitherto  been  doing ;  and 
be  assured,  that  with  the  voice  of  that  conscience  which 
speaks  so  powerfully  in  your  bosoms,  and  those  glories  of  a 
universe  patent  to  every  eye,  and  which  shines  so  palpa- 
bly around  you ;  and  be  farther  assured,  that  in  the  Bible, 
that  wondrous  monument  of  past  ages,  with  its  firm  authen- 
tic place  in  history,  and  its  telling  power  upon  your  hearts, 
though  unskilled  to  the  end  of  your  days  in  the  idealism  of 
Germany,  and  in  all  its  categories,  be  assured,  nevertheless, 
in  the  possession  of  vouchers  so  ample  as  these,  that  both 
your  natural  and  your  Christian  theology  is  safe. 

But,  while  I  propose  to  deliver,  in  the  course  of  our  com- 
ing session,  the  brief  lectureship  of  perhaps  about  a  week 
on  Morell's  History  of  Philosophy,  and  in  the  hope  that  so 
many  of  you  as  are  inclined  to  it  will  meanwhile  give  your 
best  attention  to  the  work,  it  is  not  for  any  extra-profession- 
al object  that  I  have  thus  resolved,  but  mainly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  science  ;  insomuch,  that  for  those  who 
are  not  inclined  to  it,  and  who,  it  may  be,  constitute  the 
majority  of  our  theological  students,  I  would  not  expect, 
and  most  certainly  do  not  recommend,  that  they  should  in 
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the  least  interrupt  or  suspend  their  ordinary  readings. 
Their  very  ignorance  of  the  German  idealism,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  subject,  the  very  confinement  of  their  mental 
philosophy  to  the  doctrines  and  metaphysics  of  the  Scottish 
school,  are  guarantees  in  themselves  against  the  deleterious 
influence  of  these  outlandish  speculations.  It  is  for  those 
who  are  smitten  with  a  taste  for  the  systems  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  I  have  no  wish  to  discourage  it,  nay,  should  re- 
joice if  some  two  or  three  were  to  sound  them  to  their  very 
depths,  for  then  I  am  sure  they  could  all  the  better  expose 
the  illegitimacy  of  their  adverse  applications  to  the  Christ- 
ian  faith  ;  it  is  to  ward  off  a  deleterious  influence  from  their 
minds,  that  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  enter  on  a  compu- 
tation of  the  distances  and  bearings  between  this  transcend- 
entalism, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  theology  of  the  Bible 
upon  the  other.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  all  the  more  ne- 
cessary, that  I  do  recollect  of  some  who  chiefly  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  before  our  Disruption,  were  a  good  deal  carried, 
as  if  by  a  sort  of  fashionable  infection,  which  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  phraseology  of  their  discourses,  and  I  will 
add,  however  mortifying  to  one's  own  self-love,  and  all  the 
more  mortifying  that  they  were  really  superior  and  aspiring 
young  men,  who  gave  forth  the  symptom  which  I  am  now 
to  describe,  in  their  obvious  inattention  to  the  lessons  of  the 
Chair,  as  if  they  had  only  been  plain  Scottish  boluses,  hav- 
ing vastly  too  much  in  them  of  the  homebred  and  the  com- 
monplace to  be  at  all  suited  for  those  higher  appetencies 
which  nothing  else  can  satisfy  but  the  more  exquisite  and 
recherche  articles  of  a  foreign  preparation,  just  as  if  we  had 
been  serving  up  milk  for  babes,  instead  of  strong  meat  for 
men  of  a  full-grown  understanding,  or  speaking  from  the 
outer  court  to  those  who  had  already  been  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  inner  temple.  What  I  want  to  make  out 
is,  that  the  unintelligible  does  not  always  imply  the  solid,  or 
even  the  profound  ;  and,  far  more  momentous  than  this,  that 
the  simple  verities  of  the  Christian  faith  rest  on  a  foundation 
deep  enough  and  strong  enough  to  uphold  them  against  the 
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more  recent,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  ever-shifting  philos- 
ophy that  now  sets  in  upon  us  from  abroad. 

Many  of  you  know  my  value  for  the  intelligible,  and  my 
conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  that  service  which  lies  in 
transmuting  what  is  profound,  and  only  understood  by  a 
few,  into  what  is  plain,  and  so  that  it  may  be  understood  by 
many.  We  know  well  the  penalty  that  awaits  the  success- 
ful execution  of  such  an  aim,  that,  had  he  abstained,  he 
would  have  been  still  ranked  among  the  profound  thinkers 
of  the  day;  but,  because  he  has  not  only  made  the  endeavor, 
but  fulfilled  it,  he  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  a  very  plain 
and  ordinary  personage.  Nevertheless,  I  will  rejoice  in  it 
as  the  best  achievement  of  philosophy,  when  it  has  made  its 
products  patent  to  every  eye,  and  accessible  to  the  world 
at  large. 
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tions on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  Rev.  J.  Foster.  Ed- 
ited by  O.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  Belcher.  Portrait. 
4  vols.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  86  00. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Gospels, 

Explanatory  and  Practical.  Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and 
Sunday  Schools.  With  an  Index,  a  Chronological  Table,  Ta- 
bles of  Weights,  &.C.     Map.     2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  50. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

Explanatory  and  Practical.  Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and 
Sunday  Schools.     With  a  Map.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

Explanatory  and  Practical.  Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and 
Sunday  Schools.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, Explanatory  and  Practical.  Designed  for  Bible  Class- 
es and  Sunday  Schools.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 

Corinthians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Explanatory  and 
Practical.  Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools. 
12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 

sians,  the  Philippians,  and  the  Colossians,  Explanatory  and 
Practical.  Deigned  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools. 
12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 

lonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  Explanatory  and  Prac- 
tical. Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^s, 

Explanatory  and  Practical.  Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and 
Sunday  Schools.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the   General  Epistles  of 

James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  Explanatory  and  Practical.  De- 
signed for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  12mo,  Muslin, 
75  cents. 

Barnes's  Questions  on  Matthew. 

Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  18mo,  Mus- 
lin, 15  cents. 
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Barnes's  Questions  on  Mark  and  Luke. 

Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  l8mo,  Mus- 
lin, 15  cents. 

Barnes's  Questions  on  John. 

Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  18mo,  Mus- 
lin, 15  cents. 

Barnes's  Questions  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  18mo,  Mus- 
lin, 15  cents. 

Barnes's  Questions  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  ISmo, 
Muslin,  15  cents. 

Barnes's  Questions  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the 

Corinthians.  Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools. 
ISmo,  MusUn,  15  cents. 

Barnes's  Questions  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Designed  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools. 
18mo,  Muslin,  15  cents. 

Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans  ; 

Or,  Protestant  Non-conformists  ;  from  the  Reformation  in  1517 
to  the  Revolution  in  1688 ;  comprising  an  Account  of  their 
Principles,  their  Attempts  for  a  further  Reformation  in  the 
Church,  their  Sufferings,  and  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  their 
most  considerable  Divines.  Reprinted  from  the  Text  of  Dr. 
Toulmin's  Edition  :  with  his  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Account 
of  his  Writings.  Revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  with  addi- 
tional Notes,  by  J.  O.  Choules,  D.D.  With  Nine  Portraits  on 
steel.     2  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $3  50  ;  Sheep  extra,  $4  00. 

Noel's  Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State. 

12mo,  MusUn,  $1  25. 

Abercromhie's  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Consisting  of  the  Harmony  of  Christian  Faith  and  Christian 
Character  ;  the  Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind  ;  Think  on 
these  Things  ;  the  Contest  and  the  Armor ;  the  Messiah  as  an 
Example.     18mo,  Muslin,  37i  cents. 

Jarvis's  Chronological  Introduction  to  Church 

History  :  being  a  new^  Inquiry  into  the  true  Dates  of  the  Birth 
and  Death  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ ;  and  containing 
an  original  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  now  first  arranged  in 
the  Order  of  Time.     8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion, 

Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Na- 
ture. To  w^hich  are  added  two  brief  Dissertations :  of  Personal 
Identity — of  the  Nature  of  Virtue.  With  a  Preface  by  Bishop 
Halifax.     18mo,  half  Bound,  37^  cents. 
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Hawks's  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church  in  Virginia  :  being  a  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with 
its  Rise  and  Progress.  With  the  Journals  of  the  Conventions 
in  Virginia.     8vo,  Muslin,  $1  75. 

Jay's  complete  Works : 

Comprising  his  Sermons;  Family  Discourses;  Morning  and 
Evening  Exercises  for  every  Day  in  the  Year ;  Family  Prayers  ; 
Lectures :  Lives  of  Cornelius  W^inter  and  John  Clark,  &c.  Au- 
thor's enlarged  Edition,  revised.  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $5  00  ; 
Sheep  extra,  $5  50. 

Jay's  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  for  the 

Closet,  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  With  Portrait.  8vo,  Mus- 
lin, $1  25  ;  half  Morocco,  $1  50. 

Summerfield's  Sermons, 

And  Sketches  of  Sermons.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  T.  E. 
Bond,  M.D.     8vo,  Muslin,  Si  75. 

Spencer's  G-reek  New  Testament. 

With  English  Notes,  critical,  philological,  and  exegetical  In- 
dexes, &c.     12mo,  Mushn,  $1  25  ;  Sheep  extra,  SI  40. 

Lewis's  Platonic  Theology. 

Plato  against  the  Atheists  ;  or,  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue 
on  Laws,  with  critical  Notes  and  extended  Dissertations  on 
some  of  the  main  Points  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  and  Theol- 
ogy, especially  as  compared  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  12mo, 
Muslin,  SI  50. 

Gieseler's  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. From  the  Fourth  Edinburgh  Edition,  revised  and  amend- 
ed. Translated  from  the  German  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D. 
8vo. 

Blair's  Sermons. 

To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Author,  by 
J.  FiNLAYsoN,  D.D.     8vo,  Muslin,  Si  50. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

With  a  Life  of  Bunyan,  by  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  Illus- 
trated with  50  Engravings,  by  J.  A.  Adams.  12mo,  Paper,  50 
cents  ;  Muslin,  75  cents. 

The  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons. 

Illustrating  the  Perfections  of  God  in  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Year.  By  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.D.  With  important  Addi- 
tions, and  some  Modifications  to  adapt  it  to  American  Readers, 
by  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  D.D.     4  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  S3  00. 

Theology  Explained  and  Defended, 

In  a  Series  of  Sermons.  By  T.  Dwight,  LL.D.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  With  a  Portrait.  4  vols.  8vo,  Mus- 
lin, S6  00  ;  Sheep  extra,  S6  50. 
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Waddington's  History  of  the  Church, 

From  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  Reformation.    8vo,  Muslin,  SI  75. 

Lord's  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

8vo,  Muslin,  S2  00. 

Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Containing  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Persons  ;  a  Geograph- 
ical and  Historical  Account  of  the  Places  ;  a  Literal,  Critical, 
and  Systematical  Description  of  other  Objects,  whether  Nat- 
ural, Artificial,  Civil,  Religious,  or  Military  ;  and  an  Explana- 
tion of  the  appellative  Terms  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments :  the  whole  comprising  whatever  important  is 
known  concerning  the  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  and 
Church  of  God  ;  forming  a  Sacred  Commentary,  a  Body  of 
Scripture  History,  Chronology,  and  Divinity  ;  and  serving  in  a 
great  measure  as  a  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Bible.  With  the 
Author's  last  Additions  and  Corrections,  and  further  enlarged 
and  corrected  by  his  Sons.  Also,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Evidence  of  Christianity.    8vo,  Sheep  extra,  ^1  75. 

Brown's  Pocket  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Bi- 
ble.   32mo,  Roan,  37^  cents. 

Hunter's  Sacred  Biography ; 

Or,  the  History  of  the  Patriarchs.  To  which  is  added  the  His- 
tory of  Deborah,  Ruth,  and  Hannah,  and  also  the  History  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Svo,  Muslin,  $1  75. 

Milman's  History  of  Christianity, 

From  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  With  Notes,  &c.,  by  James  Murdock,  D.D. 
Svo,  Muslin,  $1  90. 

Milman's  History  of  the  Jews, 

From  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  With  Maps  and 
Engravings.     3  vols.  ISmo,  Muslin,  $1  20. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  Connected, 

In  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  Neighboring  Nations,  from  the 
Declension  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  Time 
of  Christ.  By  Humphrey  Pride.'^.ux,  D.D.  With  the  Life  of  the 
Author.     Maps  and  Plates.     2  vols.  Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $3  75. 

Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the  World, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  a  Son.     3  vols.  ISmo,  Muslin,  61  35. 

Vol.  I.  considers  the  Creation  and  System  of  the  Earth,  and 
of  its  Vegetable  and  Animal  Races,  and  Material  Laws,  and 
Formation  of  Mankind. 

Vol.  II.,  the  Divine  Economy  in  its  special  Relation  to  Man- 
kind, and  in  the  Deluge,  and  the  History  of  Human  Affairs. 

Vol.  III.,  the  Provisions  for  the  Perpetuation  and  Support  of 
the  Human  Race,  the  Divine  System  of  our  Social  Combina- 
tions, and  the  Supernatural  History  of  the  World. 
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